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DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  AND 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 


FRroAY,  MAY  21,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  SD-138,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Hon.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski  (chair)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Mikulski  and  Lautenberg. 

NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

opening  statement  of  senator  mikulski 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning,  we  meet  to  hear  testimony  from  many  individuals 
and  groups  who  are  interested  in  the  programs  under  this  sub- 
committee's jurisdictions.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  all  of  your 
views  on  appropriations  for  this  subcommittee,  and  know  that  this 
is  a  very  difficult  year.  The  budget  constraints  facing  the  appro- 
priations in  this  committee  are  expected  to  be  extraordinarily  se- 
vere. We  know  that  this  subcommittee's  602(b)  allocation  will  prob- 
ably be  far  less  than  the  President's  budget  request.  Therefore, 
keep  in  mind  that  the  subcommittee's  ability  to  increase  the  budg- 
ets of  most  programs  or  the  funding  for  most  programs  will  be  very 
difficult  this  year. 

Many  of  you  testified  last  year,  so  you  know  what  the  format  is. 
The  one  that  we  used  last  year  we  will  continue  to  use  today.  The 
hearing  will  move  quickly,  with  each  witness  having  3  minutes  to 
testify.  Witnesses  will  present  testimony  in  the  order  you  signed  up 
this  morning.  When  I  call  the  panel,  please  proceed  to  the  witness 
table. 

We  are  using  lights  this  morning.  When  the  yellow  light  comes 
on  you  have  1  minute  remaining  and  when  the  red  light  comes  on 
your  time  is  up,  and  I  ask  that  you  be  considerate  so  that  everyone 
who  signed  up  will  have  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Now,  this  morning  we  will  be  leading  off  with  our  opening  panel, 
a  panel  that  is  very  dear  and  special  to  me,  and  that  is  the  panel 
representing  the  veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony.  We  have  been  so  ap- 
preciative of  the  independent  budget  that  you  have  produced  which 
in  many  ways  gives  us  a  navigational  chart  which  we  should  con- 
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sider,  and  so  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony.  Know  that 
you  are  greeted  with  warmth  and  cordiality. 

Rick,  would  you  like  to  start  if  off? 

Would  each  of  the  panelists  also  give  your  name  and  then  launch 
into  your  remarks. 

Panel  No.  1 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

statement  of  richard  schultz,  disabled  american  veterans 

Mr.  SCHULTZ.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Rick  Schultz.  I  am  with 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  This  is  the  seventh  consecutive 
year  that  AMVETS,  DAV,  PVA,  and  VFW  have  joined  forces  to  for- 
mulate a  needs  based  budget  for  VA.  We  once  again  submit  the 
independent  budget  to  the  subcommittee  for  your  careful  consider- 
ation of  our  collective  analysis  of  VA  funding  needs. 

Madam  Chair,  claims  backlogged  in  VA's  Veteran's  Benefits  Ad- 
ministration continue  to  increase  at  an  alarming  rate.  Just  3  years 
ago  the  backlog  stood  at  200,000.  Today,  it  approaches  600,000  and 
is  projected  to  reach  900,000  claims  backlogged  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1994.  Additional  resources  for  employees  and  equipment,  to- 
gether with  improved  and  innovative  management  of  VA's  claims 
adjudication  function,  are  urgently  needed  if  veterans  compensa- 
tion, pension,  education,  loan  guarantee,  rehabilitation,  and  infor- 
mational needs  are  to  be  met  in  a  reasonable  timeframe. 

As  required  by  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  reconciliation,  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  recently  approved  a  reconcili- 
ation package  reducing  entitlement  spending  by  $2,591  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1998.  Madam  Chair,  veterans  are  willing  to  do 
their  fair  share  when  it  comes  to  deficit  reduction.  However,  we 
find  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  proposal  to  eliminate 
entitlement  to  VA  educational  benefits  for  stepchildren  of  totally 
disabled  veterans  and  the  proposal  to  have  VA  hospitals  bill  pri- 
vate insurers  for  the  treatment  of  service-connected  disabilities  to 
be  particularly  objectionable. 

These  proposals  go  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  budget  reconcili- 
ation. The  proposal  to  charge  private  insurance  companies  for  the 
care  of  service-connected  disabilities  represents,  in  our  view,  a  fun- 
damental shift  in  our  Nation's  moral  obligation  to  care  for  its  sick 
and  disabled,  service  connected  disabled  veterans. 

Madam  Chair,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation's  cur- 
rent fiscal  crisis  does  not  allow  this  subcommittee  to  fund  all  pro- 
grams under  its  jurisdiction  at  an  optimum  level.  Hard  choices 
must  be  made  and  priorities  met.  Our  President  has  asked  all 
Americans  to  share  in  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  make  our  Nation's 
economy  strong.  Members  of  the  DAV  certainly  understand  the 
meaning  of  sacrifice.  We  only  request  that  when  asking  our  Na- 
tion's service-connected  disabled  veterans  to  once  again  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  their  country  that  they  be  treated  fairly. 

Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  VA's  budget 
has  been  virtually  straight-lined  over  the  past  26  years  and  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  cut  from  VA  entitlement  since  1990. 


This  concludes  my  oral  remarks.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Richard  F.  Schultz 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  more 
than  1.4  million  members  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAV)  and  its  Wom- 
en's Avudliary,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the 
fiscal  year  1994  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  appropriations. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  this  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  that  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  joined  forces  to  formulate  a 
needs-based  budget  for  the  VA.  As  in  prior  Independent  Budget's,  DAV  has  drafted 
the  Benefits  Programs  and  General  Operating  Expense  (GOE)  portion  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Budget. 

The  Independent  Budget  Veterans'  Service  Organizations  (IBVSO)  appreciate  the 
recognition  and  praise  our  efforts  have  received  fi:t)m  the  Veterans  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  the  past.  We  once  again  submit  the  Independent  Budget 
to  tiie  Subcommittee  for  your  careful  consideration  of  our  collective  analysis  of  Qie 
funding  needed  to  provide  adequate  benefits  and  services  to  our  nation's  veteran 
population. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  during  a  time  when  expenditures  for  other  federal  programs 
were  increasing  at  an  extraordinary  pace,  the  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  was  held  to 
a  virtual  straight  line. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  meeting  the  needs  of  aging  veterans  fi-om 
World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  Korea,  and  new  veterans  coming  out  of  Vietnam — 
our  country's  longest  and  most  costly  war — ^the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA) 
and  all  of  its  programs  were  continually  required  to  do  more  with  less.  Certainly 
by  comparison,  federal  expenditures  for  veterans  cannot  be  viewed  as  anything  but 
a  model  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Other  data  drives  this  reality  home.  For  example:  In  1975,  at  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  cost  of  VA  benefits  represented  5  cents  of  each  tax  dollar.  Today  that 
figure  stands  at  2.4  cents. 

Of  the  estimated  $939  billion  that  will  be  spent  on  health  care  in  this  country 
in  1993,  the  VA  will  spend  $14  billion  .  .  .  less  than  1.5  percent  of  the  total. 

In  1992,  federal  spending  for  entitlements  totalled  $717  billion.  The  $16.5  bilUon 
spent  for  VA  disability  compensation  and  pensions  for  needy  veterans  represents  2.3 
percent  of  that  figure.  And,  according  to  the  CRS,  spending  for  these  same  benefits 
will  still  be  $16.5  billion  in  1996  due  to  attrition  by  death. 

In  underscoring  the  fact  that  veterans'  programs  have  not  fiieled  our  deficit  prob- 
lems, my  purpose  is  not  to  introduce  a  basis  for  claiming  "sacred-cow"  status,  even 
though  advocates  for  other  federal  beneficiaries  have  done  so  with,  in  our  opinion, 
far  less  justification.  But  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  our  view  that  VA  expenditures  are 
not  included  among  those  entitlements  at  the  root  of  the  deficit.  Veterans  of  this 
country,  therefore,  have  every  right  to  expect  that  their  benefit  programs  shall  be 
required  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  deficit  reduction  that  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  contribution  to  deficit  causation — ^but  no  more. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  calls  for  $36.4  billion  in  budget  authority,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $1  billion  over  fiscal  year  1993.  The  President's  budget  request  will  sup- 
port a  VA  employee  level  of  233,980,  an  increase  of  2,033  over  fiscal  year  1993  and 
nearly  8,000  more  than  originally  requested  by  the  Office  cf  Management  and  Budg- 
et. Additionally,  the  Administration's  budget  calls  for  entitlement  cuts  of  $304  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1994  and  $3.5  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  GOE  account  provides  the  funding  for  the  personnel  and  equipment  costs 
needed  to  administer  nonmedical  VA  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Administra- 
tion requests  budget  authority  of  $823,249,000,  an  increase  of  $11.3  million  over  fis- 
cal year  1993.  This  funding  request  will  support  an  emplo3Tnent  level  of  13,849  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1994,  an  increase  of  92  over  the  current  level. 

Highlights  of  the  GOE  budget  include: 

— An  increase  of  242  employees  in  the  Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance  divi- 
sions. While  this  increase  is  certainly  wekomed,  even  with  these  additional  em- 
ployees, claims'  backlog  in  the  Compensation,  Pension  and  Education  system  is 
estimated  to  increase  to  nearly  900,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994.  This  is 
an  increase  in  claims'  backlog  of  nearly  300,000  over  current  levels. 


— ^Veterans'  Services  (VS),  provides  information,  advice  and  assistance  regarding 
veterans'  benefits  and  services  and  provides  a  variety  of  outreach  activities. 
Even  with  a  gain  of  4  employees  in  1994,  VS  expects  to  witness  a  decline  in 
its  ability  to  provide  timely  service  to  America's  veteran  population.  In  addition 
to  the  unavailability  of  veterans'  benefits  counselors  to  conduct  personal  inter- 
views and  provide  various  outreach  services,  the  number  of  veterans  unable  to 
reach  VA  by  telephone  will  continue  to  increase.  Currentiy  18  VA  ofBces  experi- 
ence a  blocked  call  rate  (busy  si^ial)  in  excess  of  40  percent.  Simply  put,  mil- 
lions of  veterans  and  tiieir  mmiSes  will  not  receive  much  needed  information 
fit)m  the  VA. 
— ^Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Counseling  service  is  slated  to  lose  18  employees 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  their  service  has  skyrocketed  as  a  result  of  the 
downsizing  of  our  nation's  military  services.  Each  month  VA  receives  far  more 
applications  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  than  can  be  processed.  As 
backlogs  continue  to  grow,  greater  numbers  of  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans are  effectively  being  denied  critically  needed  vocational  rehabilitation. 
— ^VA's  insurance  service  will  loose  11  employees  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  time  it 
takes  to  process  correspondence  is  expected  to  increase  from  four  working  days 
in  1993  to  51  during  fiscal  year  1994.  Likewise,  disability  insurance  claims  re- 
sponse time  will  increase  from  the  current  level  of  three  working  days  to  50 
working  davs  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Additionally,  the  blocked  telephone  call  rate 
(busy  signal)  will  increase  above  the  current  level  of  79  percent. 
— ^The  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  (BVA)  employee  level  will  not  be  increased  over 
its  current  level  during  fiscal  year  1994.  With  no  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees available  to  process  veterans'  appeals,  BVA  expects  the  average  process- 
ing time  for  appeals  at  BVA  to  increase  from  the  current  level  of  441  days  to 
540  days  during  fiscal  year  1994. 
— ^The  National  Cemetery  System  budget  calls  for  an  increase  of  5  employees  over 
current  levels.  Adt^tionally,  the  equipment  backlog  is  anticipated  to  be  reduced 
to  $5.8  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  Also,  VA  proposes  to  spend  nearly 
$38  million  during  fiscal  year  1994  for  design  and  gravesite  development  and 
projects  to  enhance  energy  efficiency. 
For  fiscal  year  1994,  President  CUnton  is  requesting  $15.6  billion  to  fiind  VA  med- 
ical care.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1  biUion  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  level.  The  budget 
request  would  support  an  average  employment  level  of  205,188  ftill-time  employees, 
an  increase  of  2,554  over  fiscal  year  1993. 

Although  VA  has  previously  experienced  "billion  dollar"  increases  in  past  years, 
that  funding  was  earmarked  for  increased  payroll  emd  inflation  costs  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  was  spent  before  received.  'Therefore  it  was  not  readily  available 
to  fiind  much  needed  programs.  The  fiscal  year  1994  request,  while  addressing  pay- 
roll and  inflationary  costs  does  provide  approximately  $314  million  to  be  utilized  in 
much  needed  program  areas. 
Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  budget  request  include: 
—An  increase  of  $78.2  million  and  698  FTEEs  for  medical  care  program  initia- 

tivcs* 
— $107'million  and  1,828  FTEE  to  activate  new  or  renovated  facilities,  (which  will 

treat  approximately  202,000  additional  patients); 
— $137.5  miUion  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  associated  with  facility  activa- 
tions; 
— $77  million  to  fund  beneficiary  travel; 

— $71  million  to  fund  noninstitutional  long-term  care  programs  such  as  Hospital 
Based  Home  Care,  Adult  Day  Health  Care  and  Community  Residential  Care; 
— $53.8  million  to  fiind  VA  programs  to  assist  homeless  veterans;  and 
— $47.6  million  to  fiind  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD)  programs. 
A  very  disturbing  element  of  the  proposed  budget  is  the  request  of  only  $206  mil- 
lion for  medical  and  prosthetic  research  activities.  This  represents  a  $26  million  re- 
duction fix)m  fiscal  year  1993  levels  and  will  have  devastating  effects  on  the  health 
care  system.  This  fiinding  level  will  support  3,406  FTEE  and   1,629  research 
projects,  reductions  of  576  and  463  respectively. 

For  medical  care,  the  Administration's  request  is  $2.5  billion  below  the  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  Independent  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Also,  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  fells  $1.4  billion  short  of  the  amoimt  the  Independent  Budget  esti- 
mates is  necessary  to  simply  maintain,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  same  level  of  medical 
services  provided  to  veterans  during  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  VA's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  of  $517.2  million  for  construction  pro- 
grams represents  a  decreased  level  of  fiinding  fi^m  fiscal  year  1993  totalling  $126.3 
million.  A  breakdown  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  construction  budget  is  as  follows: 


— Major  construction  projects — $362.3  million,  a  decrease  of  $130.4  million  from 
fiscal  year  1993; 

— Minor  construction  projects — $153.5  million  representing  an  increase  of  $4  mil- 
lion fixjm  fiscal  year  1993  levels;  and 

— ^Parking  Garage  Revolving  P\ind — $1.4  million  representing  a  very  slight  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1993  levels. 

Of  the  total  amount  requested,  $422.2  million  will  be  utilized  for  VA  medical  pro- 
grams. Key  aspects  of  the  medical  construction  budget  include: 

—$155.7  million  for  replacement  in  modernization  activities; 

— $48.4  million  for  nursing  home  care  projects; 

— $17.2  million  for  regional  ofiBce  programs,  including  a  joint  venture  between  VA 
and  General  Services  Administration  for  a  replacement  VA  Regional  OfiBce  and 
Insurance  Center  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and 

— $37.5  million  dedicated  to  the  National  Cemetery  Program. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  as  you  know,  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  resolution  adopted 
by  Congress  requires  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  to 
identify  savings  in  mandatory  spending  totalling  $2.58  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  On  May  11,  1993,  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  approved  a  rec- 
onciliation package  reducing  entitlement  spending  by  $2,591  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1998. 

As  stated  earUer,  veterans  are  willing  to  do  their  fair  share  when  it  comes  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  However,  we  find  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  proposal  to 
eliminate  entitlement  to  VA  educational  benefits  for  stepchildren  of  totally  disabled 
veterans  and  the  proposal  to  have  VA  hospitals  bUl  private  insurers  for  the  treat- 
ment of  service-connected  disabilities  to  be  particularly  objectionable.  These  propos- 
als go  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  budget  reconciliation.  The  proposal  to  charge  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  for  the  care  of  service-connected  disabled  veterans  rep- 
resents, in  our  opinion,  a  fundamental  shift  in  oxir  nation's  moral  obligation  to  care 
for  its  sick  and  disabled  service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our  nation's  current  fiscal 
crisis  does  not  allow  this  Subcommittee  to  fund  all  programs  under  its  jurisdiction 
at  an  optimum  level.  Hard  choices  must  be  made  and  priorities  set.  Our  President 
has  asked  all  Americans  to  share  in  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  make  our  nation  eco- 
nomically strong. 

Members  of  the  DAV  certainly  understand  the  meaning  of  sacrifice.  We  only  re- 
quest that  when  asking  our  nation's  service-connected  disabled  veteran  to  once 
again  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  their  country,  that  they  be  treated  fairly.  Due  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  VA's  budget  has  been  virtually  straight-lined 
over  the  past  26  years  and  billions  of  dollars  have  been  cut  from  VA  entitlements 
since  1990. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  Madam  Chairwoman.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  RUSSELL  MANK,  PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCHULTZ.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Mank  from  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Yes;  and  gentlemen  and  all  witnesses,  I  know 
I  am  asking  you  to  move  at  a  brisk,  quick  step  pace.  I  am  going 
to  just  have  a  blanket  unanimous  consent  request  that  all  written 
testimony  be  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Mank? 

Mr.  Mank.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  On  behalf  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  make  some 
comments  about  fiscal  year  1994  VA  budget.  PVA  is  responsible  for 
the  medical  programs  section  of  the  independent  budget.  Our  as- 
sessment is  a  documentation  of  chronic  budget  shortfalls  which 
have  already  eroded  the  VA  medical  system  causing  harm  to  the 
VA  system  and  its  veterans  users. 

As  national  health  reform  unfolds,  it  is  incumbent  that  a  healthy 
VA  medical  care  system  be  in  place.  PVA's  Strategy  2000  identified 
one  key  factor  which  would  certainly  lead  to  a  worst  case  scenario 
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for  medical  programs  in  a  reformed  national  health  care  system, 
and  that  is  continued  inadequate  funding. 

The  medical  care  portion  of  the  independent  budget  is  geared  to 
working  with  $18.1  billion  this  year.  The  administration  has  asked 
for  $15.6  billion,  a  $2.5  billion  difference.  Inadequate  budgets 
translate  into  diminished  ability  to  complete  workloads.  As  we  ex- 
amine fiscal  year  1991,  we  know  that  World  War  II  veterans  65  to 
74  years  of  age  comprise  $6  million  of  the  veterans,  and  these 
aging  veterans  are  going  to  need  more  and  more  care.  So  that  is 
certainly  a  group  that  we  need  to  look  at. 

For  the  rest  of  my  testimony  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  medi- 
cal and  prosthetics  research  budget.  Last  year,  in  fiscal  year  1993, 
that  portion  of  the  budget  was  $232  million.  This  year  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  for  $206  million,  a  $26  million  difference.  Some- 
where, Madam  Chair,  I  hope  that  this  committee  can  find  at  least 
$26  million  to  fund  medical  research  at  least  at  the  level  that  it 
was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Finally,  PVA  is  opposed  to  the  administration's  recommendation 
to  permanently  extend  medical  care  cost  recovery  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  for  nonservice-connected  disorders.  And  most  im- 
portantly, we  are  opposed  to  a  proposal  which  would  authorize  VA 
to  bill  third  parties,  principally  insurers,  for  treatment  of  veterans 
service-connected  disability. 

Madam  Chair,  service-connected  veterans  have  already  paid 
their  premium  in  the  disorders  they  suffer  daily  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice to  their  Nation's  defense.  The  Nation  made  a  commitment  some 
time  ago  to  tend  to  their  medical  needs.  The  obligation  is  no  less 
relevant  in  fiscally  austere  times. 

Madam  Chair,  thank  you  for  this  time. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Russell  W.  Mank 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Paraljrzed  Veterans  of  America  (PVA)  I  thank  you  for  the  opportxinity  to  ad- 
dress the  fiscal  needs  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  programs  for  FT  1994. 
We  understand  that  as  members  of  Congress  you  have  made  a  commitment  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit  and  staying  within  the  confines  of  self-imposed  spending  caps.  We 
all  too  well  understand  the  concept  of  "sacrifice"  that  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  we  must  make  for  our  children  and  for  the  nation's  economic  stability.  Allo- 
cating scarce  resources  in  tiie  days  ahead  will  not  be  easy.  We  hope  you  will  offer 
us  an  opportunity  to  work  with  you  in  enacting  a  reasonable  budget  for  veterans' 
programs. 

The  Federal  Budget  Report  of  April  19  calls  the  President's  Budget,  "The  Budget 
Time  Passed  By."  Congress'  budget  resolution,  it  states,  has  superseded  the  late  ef- 
fort by  tiie  new  Administration.  The  budget  cap  (in  budget  authority)  you  estab- 
lished for  veterans  benefits  is  $34.7  billion — $1.9  billion  under  the  Clinton  budget 
request.  It  is  even  fiirther  below — $4.8  billion  below — ^the  full  funding  recommenaa- 
tion  made  by  the  Independent  Budget.  The  budget  resolution's  funding  does  not  sup- 
port "current  services' — ^it  is,  in  effect,  a  fi-eeze  which  does  not  even  allow  for  infla- 
tion. The  Administration's  budget  request  will  allow  FY  1994  VA  funding  to  grow 
by  2.5  percent  over  the  enacted  FY  1993  budget — $3.7  billion  less  than  the  overall 
budget  recommended  by  the  Independent  Budget.  Neither  one  of  these  budgets  will 
adequately  allow  the  vA  medical  system  to  establish  its  place  in  the  nation's  re- 
formed health  care  system  nor  will  they  allow  for  services  to  help  servicepersons  dis- 
placed by  demobilization  efforts  to  readjust  to  productive  civilian  life.  VA  is  perched 
on  the  brink  of  a  funding  catastrophe.  Madam  Chairwoman,  you  and  the  members 
of  the  appropriations  sul^mmittee  responsible  for  programs  for  America's  veterans, 
must  save  VA  from  fiscal  devastation.  VA  should  surely  investigate  ways  to  increase 


productivity,  maximize  its  resources,  and  eventually  find  cost  savings  but  fiscal  dep- 
rivation wul  not  induce  these  activities.  Rather,  rationing  and  dilapidation  of  the 
physical  plant  wiU  result. 

PVA  is  responsible  for  the  Medical  Programs  section  of  the  Independent  Budget. 
CXu*  assessment  is  a  documentation  of  chronic  budget  shortfalls  which  have  already 
eroded  the  VA  medical  system,  causing  harm  to  the  VA  system  and  its  veteran 
users.  The  Independent  Budget  is  an  objective  assessment  of  need  which  follows 
from  a  methodology  we  set  in  place  seven  years  ago.  We  are  loath  to  abandon  it 
at  a  time  when  the  very  survival  of  the  system  may  hinge  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
next  Year's  funding.  As  national  health  care  reform  unfolds,  it  is  incumbent  tiiat  a 
healthy  VA  medicm  care  system  be  in  place.  PVA's  Strategy  2000  identified  one  key 
factor  which  would  certainly  lead  to  a  "worst-case"  scenario  for  VA  medical  pro- 
grams in  a  reformed  national  health  care  system — continued  inadequate  funding. 

The  Administration  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $15.9  bilUon  for  the  Medical 
Programs  account.  In  contrast,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  "current 
services"  level  budget  of  $17.6  billion  and  a  fully  funded  appropriation  which  would 
include  critical  initiatives  of  $18.6  billion.  Three-auarters  of  the  difference  between 
the  Administration's  budget  request  and  the  Independent  Budget's  recommended 
appropriation  is  attributable  to  the  difference  in  recommended  funding  for  Medical 
Programs. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

This  year's  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $18.1  bil- 
lion for  Medical  Cfare,  or  $17.1  billion  if  we  measure  the  amount  as  "current  serv- 
ices." We  define  "cvurent  services"  for  Medical  Care  as,  simply,  the  level  of  funding 
needed  to  support,  in  FY  1994,  the  same  workload  that  existed  in  FY  1988  with  the 
program  enhancements  that  have  occurred  in  medical  care  programs  since  that 
time.  FY  1988  was  the  last  funding  ^ear  before  VA  began  to  chronicle  fiinding 
"shortfalls."  Our  estimates  and  projections  confirm  that  VA  has  not  received  suffi- 
cient funding  to  support  an  FY  1988  workload  from  FY  1989  forward.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  requested  $15.6  billion  which  is  $2.5  bUlion  below  the  Independent 
Budget's  recommended  appropriation  level  and  $1.4  biUion  short  of  the  amount  nec- 
essary simply  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  medical  services  provided  to  veterans 
during  FY  1988. 

In  addition  to  funding  to  provide  an  adequate  current  services  level,  for  FY  1994, 
we  recommend  another  billion  dollars  to  fund  critical  initiatives  such  as  equipment 
and  repairs  to  reduce  purchase  backlogs;  to  provide  for  workload  expansions  in  pro- 
grams with  great  demand,  such  as  ambulatory  care  and  long  term  care,  geriatric 
and  psycho-social  programs;  to  fund  education  and  training  programs;  to  allow  full 
implementation  of  the  pharmaceutical  unit  dose  program  throughout  the  system; 
and,  to  provide  automated  data  processing  needs.  These  are  not  nivolous  demands. 
They  are  part  of  a  recovery  scheme  VA  must  undertake  to  protect  the  system  fi-om 
irreparable  harm  and  begin  to  position  it  for  the  future. 

Without  adequate  appropriations,  VA  will  not  be  able  to  fund  its  equipment  or 
repair  needs,  wnich  have  increased  exponentially  over  the  last  few  years.  A  quality 
medical  facility  depends  on  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  a  solid  physical  plant. 
Lack  of  investment  in  VA's  infrastructure  counteracts  the  good  work  staff  mvest 
into  the  system  everyday.  It  compromises  accreditation  as  a  state-of-the-art  quality 
care  provider,  affiUations  with  other  providers,  including  medical  schools,  and  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  valued  climcal  personnel.  We  were  disappointed  that  the 
President's  economic  stimulus  package  which  designated  funding  for  some  non-re- 
curring maintenance  and  repair  projects  was  not  enacted.  The  stimulus  package 
would  have  begun  to  deal  with  some  of  the  VA's  highest  priority  proiects.  Funding 
should  be  available  for  the  growing  equipment  backlog  and,  eventually,  the  rest  of 
the  repair  projects  accruing  throughout  the  system. 

Inadeauate  budgets  translate  into  diminished  ability  to  maintain  workloads.  VA 
workloads,  particularly  in  community  settings,  have  dropped  dramatically  since  FY 
1988,  our  baseline  year  for  current  services.  Indeed,  workload  in  almost  every  VA 
or  VA-sponsored  setting  has  been  severely  curtailed.  Domicihary  care  is  the  only  in- 
patient setting  which  recognized  any  growth,  probably  because  of  the  growing  epi- 
demic of  homelessness  and  the  aging  of  the  veteran  population.  VA  was  able  to  sup- 
port a  few  more  outpatient  visits — but  nothing  like  what  they  might  be  expected  to 
treat  if  outpatient  visits  were  actually  substituting  for  inpatient  days  of  care  as  has 
been  claimed. 

These  workloads  are  dropping  off  despite  the  fact  that  veterans  are  aging  into  co- 
horts that  use  all  t3T)es  of  care  at  greater  rates  than  younger  populations.  As  of  the 
end  of  FY  1991,  the  greatest  number  of  veterans  in  any  age  cohort  were  World  War 
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II  veterans  65  to  74  years  old,  who  number  approxiinately  6  million.  They  will  be 
closely  followed  by  Korean  ConJQict  veterans.  These  aging  trends  will  cause  vA  med- 
ical care  utilization  to  increase,  at  least  in  the  short-run. 

Inadequate  staffing  intensifies  the  severe  problems  VA  is  experiencing  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  veterans.  VA  users  are  already  overexposed 
to  rationing  as  workload  drop-off  and  extensive  Queuing  for  needed  services  that 
was  documented  in  our  annual  telephone  survev  nave  shown.  The  number  of  VA 
staff  assigned  to  each  patient  is  much  lower  than  the  number  assigned  in  com- 
parable private  settings.  VA  patients  are  also  harder  to  care  for  and  require  more 
resources  to  begin  with.  VA  aoes  not  have  the  staff  to  meet  preventive  care  needs 
or  to  fiilly  implement  effective  case  management  programs — ^both  found  to  be  cost- 
effective  in  care-delivery.  The  Independent  Budget  has  long  recommended  additional 
FTEE  for  a  number  of  programs  which  are  vital  to  VA's  maintenance  of  a  viable 
health  care  system.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  medical  care  employees  which 
would  have  to  occur  under  the  budget  caps  would  harm  a  system  alreaay  in  crisis. 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETICS  RESEARCH 

Medical  and  F*rosthetic8  Research  appropriations  have  funded  great  advances  in 
medicine,  not  just  for  veterans,  but  for  tne  nation.  Their  contributions  include  devel- 
opment of  the  cardiac  pacemaker  and  the  "smart"  wheelchair.  Nobel  Prizes  have 
been  awarded  to  VA  staff  for  the  development  of  radio-immune  assay  techniques 
and  the  discovery  of  peptides  manufactured  in  the  hypophysis  that  control  body 
functions. 

Unfortunately,  VA  appropriations  in  constant  dollars  for  this  account  have  plum- 
meted since  FY  1984.  In  times  of  fiscal  austerity,  research  is  always  the  first  item 
on  the  chopping  block.  The  immediate  need  for  aollars  perpetuates  a  cycle  of  forfeit- 
ing research  opportunities  and  advancements  in  medical  technology  which  could 
serve  the  system  well  in  the  future.  The  Administration  has  professed  a  commit- 
ment to  investing  in  the  infrastructure.  Certainly  in  a  technolo^-based  society,  like 
the  United  States,  the  investment  in  research  and  science,  in  VA  and  elsewhere,  is 
no  less  important  than  the  investment  in  other  domestic  concerns.  The  effects  of  los- 
ing skilled  white-collar  workers  whose  efforts  bring  about  technological  advances 
wul  ultimately  cost  this  society  more  than  lost  research  opportunities.  VA  could  use 
its  Health  Services  Research  and  Development  (HSR&D)  aollars  to  invest  in  studies 
which  would  eventually  save  VA  money — such  as  finding  the  most  effective  treat- 
ments and  developing  practice  guideUnes  which  include  them  for  providers  across 
the  system.  VA  research  is  losing  valued  clinician  investigators  which  has  ramifica- 
tions for  maintaining  quality  in  the  medical  care  system.  Inconsistent  and  unstable 
funding  sources  dishearten  research  staff  and  disrupt  the  research  schedules.  VA 
can  fund  no  new  projects  in  FY  1993 — no  matter  how  worthwhile.  Lost  opportxinities 
to  research  clinically  relevant  problems  are  a  loss  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Many  Capitol  Hifl  policymakers  believe  that  other  funding  sources  will  cover  VA 
if  Congress  fails  to  appropriate  adequate  dollars  for  the  system.  This  is  untrue. 
While  VA  does  draw  on  extramural  resources  for  its  research  activities,  inadequate 
appropriations  beget  inadequate  contributions  from  other  sources.  Other  fiinding 
sources  match,  but  do  not  compensate  for  Congressional  dollars. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  research  funded  through  the  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search account  is  in  dire  straits.  The  Independent  Budget's  recommendation  for  this 
account  in  fiscal  year  1994  is  $337.8  million.  The  new  Administration  has  requested 
for  research  only  $206  million,  aft«r  the  previous  Administration  had  provided  an 
insufficient  $232  million  in  fiscal  year  1993.  This  represents  a  $26  million  reduction 
and  will  have  a  devastatingimpact  on  the  health  care  system.  The  situation  is  so 
bad  VA  officials  wonder  if  FY  1995  is  too  late  to  wait  for  the  program's  survival. 
0MB  has  reportedly  stipulated  that  funding  for  medical  care  is  sacrosanct  and  can- 
not be  shifted  to  fund  medical  research  needs.  Madam  Chairwoman,  this  type  of 
stipulation  seems  to  demonstrate  the  new  administration's  unawareness  of  medical 
and  prosthetic  research's  contribution  to  quality  health  care  services.  VA  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  projects  are  clinically  relevant.  VA  undertakes  research 
which  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  VA  health  care  services.  Research  is  directly  and 
inextricably  linked  to  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care  to  veterans. 

MEDICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Central  Office  staff  must  lead  the  cheo-ge  in  VA  system  recovery,  including  its  re- 
form within  the  larger  national  health  care  delivery  system.  There  seems  to  be  a 
common  misconception  that  VACO  is  overstaffed,  and  it  is,  accordingly,  under- 
fxinded  and  cut  without  justification.  This  happened  again  in  FY  1993.  The  MAMOE 
account  was  forced  to  absorb  the  costs  of  80  additional  fiill-time  employee  equiva- 


lents  (FTEEs)  following  the  transfer  of  many  personnel  from  the  reorganized  OfB^« 
of  Facilities.  The  former  VACO  staffing  level  was  inadequate  to  fulfill  the  myriad 
duties  it  had  before  the  reorganization.  The  Independent  Budget  appropriation  rec- 
ommends funding  for  all  the  FTEEs  now  funded  through  the  MAMOE  account. 
FTEE  could  be  redirected  from  construction  activities  if  it  is  deemed  appropriate  by 
an  external  review  of  the  staffs  functions. 

OTHER  FUNDING  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

PVA  is  opposed  to  the  Administration's  recommendation  to  permanently  extend 
medical  care  cost  recovery  for  service-connected  veterans  for  nonservice-connected 
disorders.  PVA  is  also  opposed  to  a  proposal  which  would  authorize  VA  to  bill  third 
parties,  principally  insurers,  for  treatment  of  a  veteran's  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. Madam  Chairwoman,  service-connected  veterans  have  already  paid  their  pre- 
mium in  the  disorders  they  suffer  daily  as  a  result  of  service  in  their  nation's  de- 
fense. The  nation  made  a  commitment  some  time  ago  to  tend  to  their  medical  needs. 
The  obligation  is  no  less  relevant  in  fiscally  austere  times. 

PVA  is  similarly  opposed  to  the  Administration's  recommendation  to  permanently 
extend  prescription  charge/copayment.  PVA,  through  the  Independent  Budget,  has 
objected  to  the  extension  of  this  OBRA  provision  since  its  enactment.  Pharma- 
ceutical drugs  often  offer  veterans  an  opportunity  to  remain  in  the  community, 
where  their  conditions  otherwise  would  merit  hospitalization.  Availability  of  drugs 
for  psychological  disorders,  hypertension,  and  many  other  conditions  allow  patients 
to  lead  productive  lives. 

For  many  VA  users  (who  disproportionately  fall  into  lower  income  groups  com- 

Eared  to  their  other  veteran  peers)  the  two-dollar  copayment  establishes  another 
arrier  to  accessible  care.  For  VA  this  may  translate  into  needless  episodes  of  care. 
VA  also  has  significant  collection  costs  which  erode  the  benefit  of  the  revenue 
brought  in  fix)m  the  provision.  In  short,  the  costs  in  terms  of  system  cost-effective- 
ness, patient  hardship,  and  administration,  far  outweigh  the  minimal  benefits  from 
this  provision's  extension. 

CONCLUSION 

Madam  Chairwoman,  we  know  that  you  and  the  Committee  are  aware  of  many 
of  the  issues  we  have  brought  to  the  table  this  afternoon.  It  is  important  for  you 
to  realize  that  we  veterans  value  our  health  care  system,  and  we  will  fight  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  it  even  in  the  face  of  fiscal  austerity  and  global  changes 
in  the  health  care  environment. 

As  we  move  toward  a  reformed  national  health  care  system,  VA  must  be  able  to 
integrate  £md  compete  as  an  Accountable  Health  Plan.  We  believe  that  VA  can  com- 
pete if  a  level  plajdng  field  can  be  created.  Funding  will  dictate  VA's  success  or  fail- 
ure in  the  competitive  networked  health  care  delivery  system  of  tomorrow.  Entitle- 
ment reform  allowing  incoming  veterans  (and  current  users)  access  to  the  full  range 
of  medically  necessary  health  care  services  is  also  crucial.  VA  should  review  its 
staffing  needs  and  align  them  more  closely  with  the  private  sector.  It  should  reallo- 
cate resources  to  create  the  greatest  opportunity  for  operational  streamlining  to 
eliminate  queues  and  better  address  the  problems  of  duninishing  workloads,  sup- 
pressed demand  and  unmet  need.  As  system  advocates,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know 
when  to  criticize  and  when  to  praise.  We  must  be  supportive  of  our  system  even 
as  we  seek  to  change  it.  Those  who  know  the  system  know  of  its  daily  good  works, 
its  dedicated  staff  who  stay  on  despite  the  easier  conditions  often  found  elsewhere, 
and  its  innovative  and  expansive  array  of  treatment  programs,  but  most  of  the  pub- 
lic is  bombarded  with  negative  images  of  VA.  When  one  VA  facility  experiences  a 
problem,  all  are  blamed.  It  doesn't  work  that  way  with  Humana  or  Charter  hos- 
pitals. Problems  at  one  hospital  don't  indict  the  whole  system  as  inferior.  VA  must 
be  packaged  and  sold  as  a  quality  care  provider. 

It  funding  is  inadequate  and  management  deals  ineffectually  with  problems  inte- 
grating VA  into  the  overall  health  care  delivery  system,  VA  will  fall  to  the  wayside 
as  veterans,  health  professionals,  and  medical  schools  flee  to  the  private-sector.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  will  continue  to  need  the  system  like  service-connected,  elder- 
ly, mentally  ill,  and  substance-abusing  veterans  will  be  left  in  the  wake.  A  national 
resource  for  residents  seeking  specialized  and  unique  training  not  supported  in  the 
private  sector  will  be  left  behind.  Research  projects  which  examine  the  clinically  rel- 
evant problems  of  veterans  and  are  directly  applicable  to  extemsil  populations  will 
remain  unexplored.  The  nation's  military  and  emergency  systems  will  have  nowhere 
to  turn  in  the  event  of  war  or  emergency.  In  short,  a  valuable  national  resource  will 
be  lost.  Even  in  this  time  of  great  sacrifice,  our  health  care  system's  sacrifice  is  too 
great  a  burden  for  veterans  or  the  nation  to  bear. 
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Madam  Chairwoman,  this  concludes  PVA's  testimony.  We  will  be  happy  to  ad- 
dress any  questions  you  now  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  BRINCK,  AMVETS 

Senator  MiKULSKi.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Brinck  from 
AMVETS? 

Mr.  Brinck.  Mike  Brinck,  legislative  director  of  the  AMVETS. 
Before  I  start,  I  would  like  to  concur  with  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Schultz  on  the  reconciliation  budget.  We  agree  with  everything  he 
said. 

For  the  seventh  year,  our  organizations  have  produced  what  we 
believe  is  an  honest  assessment  based  solely  on  the  needs  of  the 
Veterans  Administration's  requirements,  and  this  year  we  propose 
about  $4.8  billion  more  than  last  year's  appropriation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Nation,  through  the  Congress,  has  been  generous  to 
its  veterans.  But  veterans  also  continue  to  take  care  of  their  own. 

Last  year,  our  organizations  and  their  auxiliaries  contributed  13 
million  hours  of  volunteer  service  to  the  VA,  worth  well  over  $150 
million  and  another  $35  in  equipment  and  personal  supplies.  This 
helping  hand  saves  VA  6,200  employees.  While  spending  in  con- 
stant dollars  for  all  Federal  social  programs  has  increased  361  per- 
cent since  1965,  Veterans  programs  have  increased  only  36  percent 
and  now  account  for  only  2.4  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Therefore,  it  is  patently  unfair  that  veterans  programs  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  level  of  cuts  as  programs  that  have  experienced 
high  growth.  Moreover,  the  long-term  decline  in  the  total  veteran 
population  builds  in  cost  containment  not  found  in  other  benefit 
programs. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  fiscal  recommendation  in  this  year's 
independent  budget  is  the  2,013  employee  increase  for  VBA.  Simply 
put,  there  is  no  other  way  to  reduce  the  over  600,000  case  backlog 
in  claims.  To  ensure  veterans  of  timely  claims  adjudication, 
AMVETS  supports  a  maximum  reasonable  processing  time,  after 
which  benefits  would  be  granted  on  an  interim  basis. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  continues  to  do  much  with  mea- 
ger resources.  NCS's  workload  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  aging 
veteran  population,  over  one-half  of  whom  are  now  past  their  56th 
birthday.  Next  year,  NCS's  total  acreage  will  hit  nearly  11,000,  in- 
terments will  reach  70,000,  54,000  added  grave  sites  will  now  total 
over  2  million,  headstone  requests  will  reach  320,000,  and  requests 
for  memorial  certificates  will  rise  to  362,000.  That  works  out  to  8 
acres  and  1,581  graves,  53  interments,  248  marker  requests,  and 
274  Presidential  certificates  per  NCS  employee. 

To  accommodate  this  growth  and  part  of  the  estimated  $4.8  mil- 
lion in  equipment  backlog,  the  independent  budget  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $80  million,  an  increase  of  $9.3  million,  and  55 
new  employees.  Because  only  49  national  cemeteries  will  remain 
open  by  the  year  2000,  NCS  has  started  development  or  identified 
sites  in  areas  that  will  serve  over  4  million  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  begun  preliminary  selection  to  serve  another  2.4  million. 
Obviously,  with  27  million  veterans  plus  dependents  eligible  for 
burial,  that  is  still  not  enough,  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide an  open  national  cemetery  in  every  State. 
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To  summarize,  Madam  Chair,  let  me  say  that  AMVETS  stands 
by  the  independent  budget  as  an  honest  attempt  to  ensure  that 
veterans  programs  and  the  people  charged  with  their  delivery  re- 
ceive the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  VA. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

STATEME>rr  OF  MICHAEL  F.  BRINCK 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  committee,  AMVETS  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  again  requesting  our  views  on  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. We  have  participated  for  the  seventh  year  with  the  other  three  veterans  orga- 
nizations to  produce  what  we  believe  is  an  honest  assessment  of  what  the  VA  needs 
to  do  its  job  properly.  This  year  we  suggest  about  $4.8  billion  more  than  last  year's 
appropriation  to  meet  these  needs. 

AMVETS  acknowledges  the  critical  fiscal  problems  facine  our  nation  and  the  need 
to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Sacrifice  is  a  famiUar  word  to  veterans,  and 
once  again  we  accept  our  fair  share  of  the  burden  and  ask  only  that  we  not  be  sin- 
gled out.  But  to  begin,  we  must  point  out  that  spending  (constant  dollars)  for  all 
federal  social  programs  increased  by  361  percent  since  1965,  while  spending  for  vet- 
erans programs  increase  only  36  percent. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  proposed  cuts  in  FTEE,  the  majority  of 
which  must  come  from  the  medical  system.  Any  such  cuts  can  only  result  in  a  de- 
creased level  of  medical  care  for  fewer  and  fewer  veterans,  not  to  mention  the  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  morale  of  VA  employees.  At  a  time  when  the  thrust  of  national 
healthcare  reform  policy  is  to  broaden  the  coverage  for  our  citizens,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand and  cannot  accept  a  reduced  level  of  services  for  veterans. 

As  a  portion  of  the  federal  budget,  veterans  programs  now  account  for  2.4  percent 
compared  to  4.4  percent  in  1977.  Therefore,  it  is  patently  unfair  that  veterans  pro- 
grams be  subjected  to  the  same  level  of  cuts  as  programs  that  have  experienced  high 
^owth  rates.  Moreover,  the  long-term  decline  in  the  total  veteran  population  biulds- 
in  cost  containment  not  found  in  other  benefit  programs. 

Which  veterans  benefit  most  from  VA  medical  care?  Data  shows  that  about  one 
quarter  to  one  third  of  VA  patients  are  service  connected  disabled  veterans.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  2.5  million  veterans  seen  in  the  VA  system  are  the  poorest  veterans — 
those  considered  below,  at  or  slightly  above  the  official  poverty  line.  Therefore,  those 
portions  of  the  veteran  community  least  able  to  find  alternative  sources  of  treatment 
are  the  ones  most  injured  bv  decreases  in  VA  medical  resources. 

There  is  one  consistent  theme  that  runs  throughout  the  Independent  Budget:  eli- 

fibility  reform.  It  is  a  constant  reminder  that  VA  cannot  begin  to  plan  for  its  patient 
ase  without  knowing  who  will  be  eligible  for  treatment.  The  current  patchwork 
medical  entitlement  system  is  confiising,  does  not  promote  the  concept  of  wellness 
and  inhibits  caregivers  fi"om  providing  care  in  the  least  expensive  setting  within  the 
VA  system.  Therefore,  the  IB  contains  an  eligibility  blueprint  that  defines  and  enti- 
tles a  core  beneficiary  population  consisting  of  today's  Category  A  veterans,  plus 
those  who  are  uninsurable  and  finally,  all  catastropWcally  injured  veterans.  Veter- 
ans not  in  the  core  group  would  be  eligible  for  VA  care  through  VA-sponsored  man- 
aged care  programs  paid  for  by  themselves  or  third  party  payors  including  all  fed- 
eral medical  programs.  Designation  of  the  core  beneficiary  population  will  also  let 
this  committee  do  its  job  more  effectively. 

AMVETS  is  well  awau"e  of  the  healthcare  crisis  confronting  not  only  rural  Amer- 
ica, but  also  the  inner  cities.  In  some  ways  it  is  the  same  problem.  But  veterans 
facilities  were  built  and  are  funded  for  care  for  veterans,  and  when  all  veterans  are 
taken  care  of,  we  will  support  opening  VA  medical  facilities  to  non- veterans.  Look 
at  it  froTa  our  standpoint — ^there  are  veterans  out  there  without  access  to  the  sys- 
tem— for  lots  of  reasons,  but  most  often  because  of  crazy  quilt  of  eligibility  rules  or 
the  distance  to  the  nearest  VA  medical  facility.  We  are  not  trjring  to  deny  care  to 
anyone.  Rather,  we  are  trying  to  improve  medical  care  for  everyone,  starting  with 
those  who  have  earned  first  place  in  line — ^the  veterans. 

AMVETS  strongly  encourages  you  to  fully  fund  the  VA's  research  and  develop- 
ment (R&D)  accounts  to  maintain  the  VA's  position  as  a  premier  place  for  the  best 
medical  researchers  to  conduct  their  investigations.  But  VA  is  not  getting  its  fair 
share  of  research  dollars.  Funding  for  VA  research  over  the  last  ten  years  has  in- 
creased 50  percent  while  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  R&D  fiinding  has  in- 
creased by  125  percent.  As  VA's  share  of  R&D  funding  has  been  reduced  over  the 
last  few  years,  VA  has  experienced  a  loss  of  many  of  its  brightest  doctors.  Unlike 
most  other  research  programs  VA  requires  its  researchers  to  spend  significant  por- 
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tions  of  their  time  as  clinicians  in  the  VA  system — ^an  important  point  when  consid- 
ering cost-efifectiveness.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  R&D  in  the  overall  career 
development  of  VA  medical  staff.  It  is  imperative  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  con- 
tinue to  benefit  fi'om  VA  medical  advances  in  areas  such  as  the  CAT  Scan,  MRI, 
nuclear  medicine,  AIDS,  tuberculosis  and  mental  health  treatment. 

Veterans  now  make  up  one-third  of  all  homeless  men.  VA  has  done  much  good 
work  through  its  Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  111  and  Domiciliary  programs  to 
better  the  plight  of  these  veterans  and  return  them  to  society  as  productive  citizens. 
VA  programs  serve  as  treatment  models  for  the  rest  of  the  country  trying  to  cope 
with  this  growing  problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nation,  through  the  Congress,  has  been  generous  to 
its  veterans  in  return  for  service.  No  one  at  this  table  today  would  deny  that.  It 
is  also  important  to  remember  that  veterans  also  take  care  of  their  own  because  last 
vear,  veterans  service  organizations  and  their  auxiliaries  contributed  13  million 
hours  of  volunteer  service  to  the  VA  worth  over  $150  million  in  addition  to  an  esti- 
mated $35  million  in  equipment  andpersonal  supplies.  Were  it  not  for  this  helping 
hand,  VA  would  need  another  6,200  FtEE  to  care  tor  its  patients. 

It  is  time  to  finally  provide  the  resources  that  will  enaole  the  VA  delivery  system 
to  adapt  rapidly  to  emerging  social  and  technological  challenges,  thus  better-serving 
veterans  and  the  country.  Perhaps  the  single  most  important  recommendation  in 
this  year's  Independent  Budget  is  the  increase  of  2013  FTEE  for  VBA.  Simply  put, 
there  is  no  other  wav  to  reduce  the  backlog  in  claims.  Therefore,  AMVETS  whole- 
heartedly supports  the  increase  in  FTEE  £md  we  wish  it  could  be  an  even  larger 
figure  because  waiting  six  to  twelve  months  for  action  on  an  initial  claim  is  unac- 
ceptable. In  addition,  to  assure  veterans  of  timely  claims  adjudication,  AMVETS 
supports  legislation  that  would  mandate  a  maximum  reasonable  processing  time  for 
a  claim  after  which  benefits  wovild  be  granted  on  an  interim  basis.  Today,  the  back- 
log in  claims  exceeds  600,000,  and  is  expected  to  continue  rapid  growth  to  over 
900,000  this  year  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  resources  devoted  to  reducing  that 
nimiber.  This  is  a  prime  example  of  the  need  to  fiind  the  costs  of  delivering  bene- 
fits— including  personnel  costs — from  mandatory  spending  accounts. 

AMVETS  has  several  national  resolutions  relating  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
Independent  Budget  for  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration  and  the  programs  it 
administers.  Generally,  we  ask  that  you  strengthen  administration  and  oversight  of 
VA's  participation  in  TAP/DTAP  to  make  sure  those  departing  active  duty  Icnow 
what  IS  available  to  them  fi'om  VA. 

AMVETS  thanks  the  Congress  for  last  year's  action  on  Dependency  and  Indem- 
nity Compensation  (DIC).  Setting  a  uniform  base  pajonent  witn  adjustments  for  de- 
pendent children  and  disabilities  was  a  great  step  forward.  Also  in  the  area  of  com- 
pensation, AMVETS  again  calls  for  Congress  to  eliminate  the  unfair  doUar-for-doUar 
offset  between  military  retirement  and  disability  pay.  Of  all  federal  retirees,  only 
the  retired  military  members  are  hit  with  this  deduction.  It  is  both  unfair  and  illogi- 
cal. Retirement  pay  is  earned  for  service  rendered.  Compensation  is  for  disabilities 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  and  is  meant  to  offset  decreased  earning  power  due  to 
disability.  We  also  urge  the  VA  to  continue  to  decide  veterans  disabihty  claims  on 
the  preponderance  of  sound  scientific  evidence  that  documents  the  stressful  effects 
of  service  and  the  latent  manifestation  of  many  of  these  effects. 

AMVETS  is  very  concerned  that  those  leaving  the  service  should  be  able  to  edu- 
cate themselves  to  compete  in  the  rapidly  changing  job  market.  To  accomplish  this 
we  urge  you  to  follow  the  Independent  Budget's  recommendations  regarding  im- 
provements in  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  and  vocational  rehabilitation  VA  projects  a 
25  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  veterans  in  rehabilitation  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1993.  Similarly,  VA  estimates  a  12  percent  increase  in  GI  Bill  participation. 
To  enable  veterans  to  attend  the  broadest  possible  range  of  schools,  we  also  call  for 
an  increased  level  of  GI  Bill  benefits  to  equal  those  granted  to  WW  II  veterans  and 
we  oppose  increasing  the  servicemember's  contribution  to  $1400,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  details  of  uie  President's  National  Service  Plan  are  unknown. 

AMVETS  supports  the  concept  of  service  and  universal  duty  to  country.  But  two 
years  in  the  local  day  care  center  cannot  be  equated  to  military  service.  Our  young 
men  and  women  who  volunteer  for  military  service  offer  to  place  themselves  in 
harm's  way  and  may  pay  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  Therefore,  we  object  to  education 
benefits  that  will  equal  or  better  those  offered  to  servicemembers.  We  maintain  that 
military  service  is  unique  in  its  demands  and  should  be  rewarded  accordingly. 

Because  of  the  immense  backlog  in  facility  and  equipment  replacement  and  the 
scarcity  of  funds,  AMVETS  is  very  concerned  about  the  apparent  inefficiencies  in 
the  VA  construction  program.  ANWETS  also  regrets  the  loss  of  the  supplemental 
fiinding  for  VA  contamea  in  the  stimulus  package.  One  may  question  a  few  of  the 
projects  on  the  VA's  list,  but  the  package  could  have  eliminated  about  a  quarter  of 
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VA's  non-recurring  maintenance  backlog.  We  agree  with  the  Mission  Commission 
that  the  management  process  shovild  be  decentralized,  with  VA  Central  Office  play- 
ing a  minimum  oversight  role.  Currently,  the  tjrpical  major  construction  project 
takes  ten  years  to  complete  and  costs  two-to-three  times  as  much  per  square  foot 
as  an  equivalent  private  sector  facility.  The  excessive  review  process  often  results 
in  an  obsolete  facility  simply  because  of  the  passage  of  time  or  increases  costs  by 
producing  a  constant  stream  of  changes  to  requirements  and  the  imposition  of  thou- 
sands of  specifications  requiring  compUance.  The  VA  should  build  to  commercial 
standards  and  spend  the  savings  on  direct  care.  The  new  Martinez  facility  is  a 
prime  example  ot  how  quickly  tJie  VA  can  do  the  job  if  common  sense  management 
prevails,  and  we  support  enhanced  use  and  increased  leasing  as  methods  of  improv- 
ing facility  acquisition.  AMVETS  also  supports  reprogramming  FTEE  assets  from 
the  Office  of  facilities  into  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  (NCS)  continues  to  do  much  with  meager  re- 
sources. The  NCS  workload  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  aging  veteran  population. 
As  stated  in  the  Independent  Budget,  the  average  age  of  the  veteran  population  is 
23  years  older  than  the  general  population  and  over  half  of  all  veterans  are  older 
than  56. 

NCS  estimates  increases  in  all  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
With  about  1321  employees,  NCS's  total  acreage  will  hit  10,585;  interments  will 
reach  70,000;  over  54,000  new  gravesites  will  be  added  for  a  total  of  2,041,730  under 
NCS  care;  headstone  requests  will  increase  by  12,000  to  reach  320,000  in  fiscal  year 
1994;  issuances  of  Presidential  Memorial  Certificates  will  rise  to  362,000,  an  in- 
crease of  32,000.  That  works  out  to  8  acres  and  1581  CTaves  to  maintain,  53  inter- 
ments, 248  marker  requests  to  process,  and  274  certificates  to  issue  per  FY  1993 
FTEE.  To  accommodate  part  of  tne  $4.8  million  FY  1994  NCS  estimated  equipment 
backlog  and  add  55  new  FTEE,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $80  million,  an  increase  of  $9.3  million.  At  that  level,  NCS  can  continue  to 
operate  in  a  timely  and  dignified  manner  befitting  a  final  salute  that  is  often  the 
only  benefit  a  veteran  uses. 

The  suggested  increase  will  also  help  continue  planning  for  new  cemeteries.  VA's 
goal  of  an  open  national  cemetery  within  75  miles  of  75  percent  of  America's  veter- 
ans will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  AMVETS'  goal  of  an  open  national  cemetery 
in  every  stete. 

Responding  to  a  1987  survey  on  cemeteiy  requirements,  NCS  has  sterted  develop- 
ment or  identified  sites  in  areas  that  will  serve  over  4  million  veterans  and  their 
families.  Site  selection  is  also  underway  in  high  need  areas  that  will  enable  VA  to 
serve  another  2.4  million  veterans  and  their  famiUes.  Obviously  with  27  million  vet- 
erans plus  eligible  dependents,  that  is  still  not  enough. 

NCS  estimates  that  only  49  national  cemeteries  will  remain  open  to  casket  burial 
by  the  year  2000,  with  none  of  the  new  sites  scheduled  to  be  on-line  before  that 
tune.  We  applaud  their  efforts  to  increase  capacity  at  existing  sites,  but  we  must 
emphasize  the  need  for  Congress  to  fund  the  expansion  program  as  well  as  the  state 
cemetery  grant  program  in  which  VA  shares  the  cost  of  building  new  state  veterans 
cemeteries.  We  fiilly  support  legislation  that  would  increase  VA's  share  of  the  cost 
to  a  maximum  of  65  percent  to  encourage  states  to  fund  additional  sites. 

AMVETS  is  concerned  that  the  appropriations  process  does  not  lend  sufficient  vis- 
ibility to  the  VA  and  its  mission.  Therefore,  we  propose  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
one  appropriations  subcommittee  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  VA  appropriations  is- 
sues. 'This  will  allow  veterans  issues  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits  and  not 
compete  in  an  apples  and  oranges  manner  for  funds  with  HUD  and  the  independent 
agencies.  VA  is  oy  many  mesisures,  the  second  largest  federal  department  and  it  is 
time  that  its  over  255,000  employees  and  over  27,000,000  constituents  receive  the 
total  attention  they  deserve  during  tiie  appropriations  process.  We  would  also  wel- 
come discussions  on  the  concept  of  placing  VA  appropriations  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  tiie  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittees. 

Madam  Chair,  to  summarize,  let  me  say  that  AMVETS  stands  by  the  Independent 
Budget  as  an  honest  attempt  to  ensure  that  veterans  programs  and  the  people 
charged  with  their  delivery  receive  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mission 
of  the  VA.  This  concludes  AMVETS'  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  MA  GILL,  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  MaGill,  I  know  you  just  want  to  catch 
your  breath,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  turn  to  Frank  Buxton  from  the 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Buxton.  Good  morning,  Madam  Chair. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Are  you  ready  to  roll? 

Mr.  MaGill.  Oh,  I  am  fine. 

Senator  Mikulski.  OK.  And  then,  Mr.  Buxton,  we  will  turn  to 
you,  acknowledging  that  the  American  Legion  is  not  part  of  the 
independent  budget  but  part  of  the  overall  SWAT  team  for  the  vet- 
erans on  Capitol  Hill. 

So  Jim,  why  don't  you  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MaGill.  Thank  you.  In  keeping  with  your  request,  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  the  specific  funding  levels  associated  with  the  con- 
struction portion  inasmuch  as  this  is  detailed  in  my  written  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  appear  before 
your  committee,  and  again  the  VFWs  portion  of  the  independent 
budget  was  the  construction  phase. 

Philosophically,  we  approach  this  topic  in  the  firm  belief  that  eli- 
gibility reform  is  an  imperative  and  that  we  will  expand  the  vet- 
eran user  population  and  that  all  users  will  ultimately  be  entitled 
to  a  full  continuum  of  care.  When  we  evaluate  the  VA's  construc- 
tion budget  we  do  so  using  three  principals.  First,  we  review  the 
financial  information  to  better  understand  the  immediate  programs 
being  faced.  Second,  we  evaluate  the  future  implications  of  the  de- 
cisions made.  And  third,  we  must  consider  the  question  of  whether 
the  scarce  resource  dollars  could  be  better  managed  or  spent. 

Generally  speaking,  the  VA  construction  appropriation  has  been 
woefully  underfunded  for  the  past  several  years.  Therefore,  as  a 
minimum  effort  we  recommend  a  total  of  almost  $1.3  billion  to  im- 
mediately address  the  needs  of  the  aging  population  and  VA's  out- 
moded facilities.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Congress  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  VA  construction  takes  too  long  to  com- 
plete, nearly  always  costing  much  more  than  expected,  and  often 
failing  to  significantly  upgrade  the  regional,  let  alone  national  con- 
struction effort. 

For  example,  the  VA  continues  at  the  present  rate  of  upgrading 
or  replacing  two  hospitals  each  year.  It  would  be  in  the  year  2079 
before  all  of  the  171  hospitals  in  the  present  system  are  improved 
to  some  degree.  Therefore,  we  once  again  strongly  recommend  that 
VA  review  an  existing  study,  and  that  is  the  Booz  Allen  Hamilton 
study  which  addresses  the  topic  of  establishing  a  national  VA  con- 
struction plan. 

The  construction  portion  of  the  appropriation  request  is  based 
primarily  on  the  guidelines  that  construction  funding  should  en- 
sure the  integrity  of  VA's  physical  plant.  The  highest  construction 
funding  priority  belongs  to  those  projects  that  will  enable  the  exist- 
ing facilities  to  meet  modem  safety  standards. 

VA  facilities  must  be  able  to  meet  the  veterans  needs.  VA  must 
consider  women's  veterans  needs.  VA  must  repair  its  physical  plant 
to  meet  our  rapidly  aging  veterans  needs.  And  finally,  veterans 
should  have  a  national  cemetery  with  available  grave  space  in 
every  State. 

In  conclusion,  this  construction  effort  is  an  attempt  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  having  VA  facilities  do  more  with  less. 

This  concludes  my  portion,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Jim. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  James  N.  MaGill 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  inviting 
the  VFW  to  participate  in  this  morning's  hearing  on  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs'  fiscal  year  1994  Appropriations.  The  VFW  is  proud  to  be  a  co-author  of  the 
Veterans  Independent  Budget;  and,  as  in  the  past,  our  contribution  lies  in  the  con- 
struction aspect  of  liiis  docvunent.  Therefore,  ovu*  statement  will  concentrate  on  the 
VA's  construction  program. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  VFW  is  committed  to  reforming  the  VA's  eligibility 
criteria  for  those  receiving  health  care  at  VA  medical  facilities,  we  are  particularly 
concerned  that  VA  has  the  physical  capabihties  of  providing  care  to  an  expanded 
veteran  population.  In  our  support  for  a  full  continuum  of  VA  health  care,  we  be- 
lieve VA's  entire  construction  program,  ranging  from  major  medical  facilities,  to  out- 
patient clinics,  to  nursing  homes,  be  fully  analyzed  to  prepare  for  the  future  needs 
of  veterans. 

Currently,  two  appropriations  fund  most  of  VA's  construction — one  being  major 
construction  program  which  finances  projects  costing  $3  million  or  more  and  the 
minor  construction  program  which  pays  for  smaller  projects.  A  third  smaller  appro- 
priation forms  the  parking  garage  revolving  fiind.  As  of  FY  1994  VA  will  fiind  the 
grants  for  state  extended  care  facilities  under  its  construction  program  accounts 
rather  than  among  it  medical  program  accounts.  Within  all  four  construction  appro- 
priations, most  fluids  pay  for  veterans  health  administration  projects.  Grants  for 
construction  Of  state  veteran  cemeteries,  formally  within  the  general  operating  ex- 
penses appropriation,  is  now  part  of  the  construction  program's  appropriation. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  VA  has  not  developed  a  process  to  determine  national  prior- 
ities. The  authors  of  the  Independent  Budget  believe  VA  should  base  its  construc- 
tion programs  on  an  institutionalized  analysis  of  its  national  construction  needs. 

A  rational  process  that  accurately  assesses  current  and  future  construction  re- 
quirements in  order  of  urgency  must  consider  existing  structures,  maintenance,  and 
repair  needs  for  systems  such  as  electrical,  mechanical,  plumbing,  and  fixed  equip- 
ment; deficiencies  in  existing  architectural  space,  mechanical  systems  and  medical 
equipment  that  support  each  medical  centers'  activities;  and,  projected  requirements 
for  alterations  of  the  architectural  space,  mechanical  systems  and  medical  equip- 
ment. 

In  FY  1987,  VA  initiated  the  Facihty  Development  Program  (FDPP)  to  identify 
individual  medical  centers  current  and  projects  facihty  needs.  VA  maintains  that  fa- 
cility development  plans  provide  an  acciirate  system  wide  inventory.  However,  the 
Independent  Budget's  assessment  of  the  facility  development  plan  does  not  show 
that  it  has  achieved  these  objectives,  and  the  process  has  been  costiy  and  slow.  More 
important,  this  approach  does  not  seem  to  yield  accurate  data  in  a  format  that  VA 
can  analyze,  model  or  update  as  the  system  and  the  veteran  population  change. 

The  Independent  Budget  authors  recommend  that  an  outside  party  evaluate  the 
fadUty  development  plan  and  recommend  a  plan  to  implement  a  simple,  eflBcient, 
and  cost  effective  process. 

Once  VA  revises  FDPP  and  implements  procedures  that  ensure  accurate,  usefxil 
data,  it  will  have  an  inventory  of  current  and  projected  facility  needs.  Such  an  in- 
ventory will  also  help  local  areas  to  prepare  annual  plans  to  support  FDPP. 

The  absence  of  a  sound  basis  for  establishing  national  construction  priorities  is 
but  one  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  VA  planning,  design,  and  construction  that  sev- 
eral department  commissioned  studies  have  identified.  Once  again,  the  Independent 
Budget  strongly  recommends  VA  review  the  Booze-Allen  and  Hamilton  rec- 
ommendations to  correct  systemic  problems  in  the  ofiBces  overseeing  the  construc- 
tion program. 

The  VA's  OfBce  of  Facilities  (0/F)  has  recentiy  undergone  another  major  reorga- 
nization. This  reorganization  transfers  most  of  0/F  to  the  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration. This  move,  which  more  closely  aligns  construction  management  with  VHA 
strategic  planning  and  research  planning  methodologies,  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  Independent  Budget  authors,  however,  are  concerned  that  this  function 
remains  "top-heavy";  that  is,  central  office  staff  has  too  many  supervisors  and  per- 
sonnel involved  in  construction  protocol. 

As  past  Independent  Budgets  have  noted,  a  top-heavy  bureaucracy  has  resulted 
in  projects  that  take  too  long  to  complete  and  are  not  cost-effective  in  planning,  de- 
signing, construction,  or  administration.  VA  probably  cannot  bring  order  and  effi- 
ciency to  its  construction  process  unless  it  significantiy  reduces  the  number  of 
central  office  professional  staff  who  oversee  construction  activities  and  revises  its 
methods  of  managing  its  construction  projects. 
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In  addition  to  maintaining  the  large  in-house  professional  and  construct  staffs,  VA 
has  spent  too  much  for  outside  "services"  in  the  form  "advanced  planning  funds", 
"design  funds",  "predesign  development  allowances",  and  "technical  services  . 

The  "design-build"  construction  process  is  a  common  private  sector  practice  in 
which  the  entity  wishing  to  build  requests  bids  on  both  designing  and  building  a 
structure.  Most  bids  for  VA  projects  are  now  for  the  "build"  process  only.  This  proc- 
ess, used  belatedly  in  California  after  stalls  in  VA's  usual  construction  protocol,  re- 
sulted in  impressive  savings  in  cost  and  time. 

The  Martinez  VA  out-patient  clinic  was  completed  on  a  fast-track  schedule  (6 
months)  using  the  design-bmld  process  in  private-sector  standards  and  criteria.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Office  of  Facilities  resisted  the  use  of  "design-build"  for  so 
long. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  VA  must  develop  an  efficient  facility  planning,  design  and 
construction  process.  Specifically,  that  system  should  enable  VA  to: 

— Complete  more  projects  more  rapidly.  Three  years  from  conception  through  com- 
pletion is  an  appropriate  and  attainable  goal  for  most  major  construction 
projects; 

— Select  projects  according  to  strategic  priorities  and  a  national  assessment  of 
construction  requirements; 

— Provide  projects  that  meet  individual  medical  centers  and  future  needs  of  veter- 
ans health  care; 

— Be  cost-effective  in  planning,  design,  construction,  and  administration;  and 

— Identify  problems  quickly  before  they  worsen,  by  monitoring  departmental  per- 
formance, quality,  timeliness,  and  cost. 

The  Independent  Budget  construction  programs  budget  recommends  additional 
funding  for  minor  construction  because  VA's  existing  physical  plant  is  rapidly  dete- 
riorating. The  Independent  Budget  authors  also  propose  a  significant  increase  in 
major  construction  to  meet  long  ignored  construction  needs.  VA  contracts  for  only 
two  major  projects  annually.  At  this  rate,  VA's  replacement  and  renovation  cycle  for 
its  171  hospitals  is  86  years. 

The  FY  94  Independent  Budget  continues  to  reflect  a  strategy  for  the  national 
cemetery  system  which  calls  for  one  open  cemetery  in  each  state.  For  many  years, 
VA  asserted  that  each  of  the  ten  federal  regions  needed  only  one  national  cemetery 
within  available  burial  space.  Recently,  however,  VA  has  recognized  that  regional- 
ization  is  not  a  good  idea.  The  Independent  Budget  authors  agree  with  VAs  new 
stance  and  recommend  that  the  national  cemetery  system  offer  a  national  cemetery 
within  reasonable  driving  distance  of  each  of  the  nations  major  veteran  population 
centers. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  the  construction  programs  recommendations,  like  other  FY 
1994  Independent  Budget  program  recommendations  are  based  on  a  strategy  that 
VA  must  follow  to  meet  future  challenges. 

With  respect  to  major  construction,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  $788.7 
million  major  construction  appropriation  for  FY  1994.  The  Independent  Budget's 
primary  source  for  FY  1994  major  construction  funding  projections  is  VA's  current 
five  year  plan.  This  plan  may  not  meet  all  priorities  tnat  in-depth  analysis  of  na- 
tioni  requirements  might  reveal.  The  Independent  Budget  must,  however,  accept 
VA's  identification  of  its  construction  needs  and  assume  that  current  construction 
priorities  are  consistent  with  the  development  of  the  Veterans  Health  Administra- 
tion national  health  plan,  to  avoid  unnecessary  construction  costs  in  this  period  of 
budget  austerity. 

The  Independent  Budget  recommends  that  Congress  allocate  $40  million  dollars 
of  the  $788.7  million  to  the  advanced  planning  fund  and  the  design  fund.  Increasing 
these  fiinds  should  permit  more  project  planning  and  design  and  accelerate  future 
construction  by  enabling  VA  to  build  more  major  construction  projects  and  set  prior- 
ities according  to  a  rational  process  that  accommodates  its  fiscal  limitations.  How- 
ever, this  strategy  is  only  justified  if  Congress  and  the  Administration  agree  to  an- 
nually fund  projects  for  wmch  designs  were  completed  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Independent  Budget  authors  recommend  funding  ttie  construction  of  960 
nursing  home  beds  in  FY  1994.  The  aging  veteran  population  necessitates  this  rate 
of  nursing  home  construction  through  the  19908  even  if  VA  accomplishes  Independ- 
ent Budget  minor  nursing  home  bed  conversion  recommendations.  The  Independent 
Budget  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  $52  million  to  construct  four  new 
120-nursing  homes  to  meet  long-term  go^s  of  increasing  access  to  long-term  care 
for  veterans. 

Finally,  the  Independent  Budget  major  construction  proposal  includes  $16  million 
to  acquire  land  for  national  cemeteries  for  states  that  have  no  available  grave  sites. 
The  Independent  Budget  authors  recommend  that  VA  construct  two  new  national 
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cemeteries  until  the  national  cemetery  system  meets  previously  states  goals  of  one 
open  cemetery  in  each  state. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  with  respect  to  minor  construction  the  FY  1994  Independ- 
ent Budget  recommends  a  $279.2  million  appropriation.  The  Independent  Budget's 
FY  1994  recommendation  significantly  exceeds  the  FY  1993  appropriation.  The  re- 
quested increment  reflects  the  Independent  Budget  authors  growing  concern  over 
VA  facilities  urgent  updating  and  repair  needs. 

Most  recommended  minor  construction  funds  are  identified  for  medical  construc- 
tion. VA  should  utilize  $40  million  of  this  amount  to  convert  unused  and  unneeded 
hospital  beds  to  nursing  home  care. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  the  FY  1994  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  $20  million 
allocation  to  the  parking  garage  revolving  fiind,  which  finances  VA  facility  construc- 
tion and  operation.  We  mmly  believe  reasonable  parking  access  is  essential  to  pa- 
tient care. 

With  respect  to  grants  for  the  construction  of  state  extended  care  facilities,  the 
Independent  Budget  recommends  a  $200  million  appropriation  for  these  grants.  The 
state  home  program  adds  to  VA's  extended  care  work  loan  capacity.  This  appropria- 
tion provides  grants  to  help  states  construct  state  domiciliary  and  nursing  homes 
for  veterans.  It  also  provides  grants  to  assist  expansion,  remodeling,  or  alteration 
of  existing  facilities,  including  state  home  hospital  facilities.  Congress  should  en- 
courage and  fund  grants  for  the  construction  of  state  extended  care  facilities  wher- 
ever states  will  participate.  This  appropriation  will  fund  all  applications  from  the 
states  for  the  state  home  programs. 

Finally,  Madam  Chairwoman,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  $4.4  million 
to  fund  grants  for  the  construction  of  state  veterans  cemeteries.  This  program 
makes  grants  to  states  to  help  them  establish  or  improve  state-owned  veterans 
cemeteries. 

In  closing.  Madam  Chairwoman,  the  VFW  looks  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
providing  adequate  funding  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  ^  a  co-author 
of  the  Independent  Budget  for  Veterans  Affairs,  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  all  of 
the  proposals  put  forth  in  this  docvmient.  We  ask  you  and  your  subcommittee  to  se- 
riously consider  our  recommendations. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  BUXTON,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Frank  Buxton 
from  The  American  Legion,  again  noting  that  you  are  not  part  of 
the  independent  budget  but  you  are  all  in  alliance  in  terms  of 
skimpy  resources  for  expanding  needs,  particularly  in  the  health 
care  areas. 

Mr.  Buxton.  Good  morning.  Madam  Chair. 

Madam  Chair,  The  American  Legion  commenced  the  work  of  the 
independent  budget  organizations  for  their  work  to  achieve  optimal 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  And  we 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Madam  Chair,  the  VA  discretionary  funding  accounts  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continually  remain  below  the  appropriation  levels  re- 
quired to  provide  comprehensive  and  quality  care  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  Many  of  the  VA's  programs  have  suffered  significant  de- 
terioration over  the  past  decade  because  of  insufficient  funding. 
The  American  Legion  regards  the  VA  as  a  national  asset  and, 
therefore,  we  petition  this  subcommittee  to  allow  these  vital  pro- 
grams to  operate  at  optimal  levels  required  to  achieve  their  in- 
tended mission. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Health  Care  Reform  will  soon 
present  its  recommendations  for  reform  of  the  Nation's  ailing 
nealth  care  delivery  system.  No  matter  which  form  the  new  system 
takes.  The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  the  VA  should  re- 
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main  a  separate  health  care  delivery  system  within  the  national 
scheme  of  things.  We  also  recommend  that  the  VA  health  care  fa- 
cility treating  a  veteran  for  nonservice-connected  illnesses  or  dis- 
abilities be  allowed  to  collect  for  the  cost  of  that  care  from  any 
third-party  payer,  including  Federal  programs  such  as  Medicare. 

This  innision  of  funds  into  the  VA  for  the  care  of  nonservice-con- 
nected veterans  would  more  clearly  define  the  populations  and, 
therefore,  the  required  funding  through  approj^ations. 

In  regard  to  medical  care,  Madam  Chair,  The  American  Legion 
insists  that  the  $15.6  billion  in  medical  care  funding  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  projections  of  the  workload  demand.  Nearly 
70  percent  of  the  proposed  $1  billion  will  be  devoured  by  pay  in- 
creases and  medical  care  inflation  factors.  In  order  for  the  VA  to 
deliver  quality  care  at  optimal  levels.  The  American  Legion  calls 
for  a  1994  VA  medical  appropriation  of  $17  billion. 

In  regard  to  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  the  $26  million  de- 
crease from  last  year's  funding  will  cause  an  immediate  reduction 
in  personnel  numbers  and  the  number  of  research  projects  in  the 
VA.  In  addition,  quality  physicians  will  no  longer  be  attracted  to 
the  VA  because  of  this  diminution  in  research  capability. 

Madam  Chair,  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research  cannot  sur- 
vive this  blow.  The  American  Legion  recommends  a  minimum  ap- 
propriation of  $280  million  and,  of  course,  a  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion recommendation  of  $312  million  would  be  optimal.  The  fiscal 
year  1994  construction  funding  proposal  is  not  objectionable  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

Madam  Chair,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  1994  funding  and 
staffing  levels  for  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration  will  allow 
the  VBA  to  begin  to  correct  the  existing  serious  problems  with 
timeliness  and  quality  in  the  processing  and  payment  of  compensa- 
tion and  pension  claims. 

Madam  Chair,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  that  concludes  our 
statement  and  I  thank  you,  again,  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity 
to  present  our  views. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Frank  C.  Buxton 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  on  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  (VA).  The  American  Legion  appreciates  the  support  this  Subcommittee 
has  provided  VA  in  the  past  and  trusts  that  the  resources  required  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing needs  and  concerns  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  will  be  carefully  evaluated.  Veterans,  active  duty  military  personnel, 
and  individuals  considering  imlitary  service  must  be  assured  that  health  care,  edu- 
cational assistance,  benefits  programs,  and  other  existing  veteran  programs  and  en- 
titlements remain  a  national  priority.  The  American  Legion  is  committed  to  the 
ideal  that  this  nation  must  never  forget  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  military.  We  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  today  to  ask  that  VA  re- 
ceive optimal  funding  for  all  its  programs. 

The  American  Legion's  recommendations  for  selected  VA  operations  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  compared  witii  the  Administration's  requests  differ  in  some  respects: 

Fiscal  year  1994— 


Fiscal  year  1993 

Legion  Administration  appropriations 

recommendations  proposed 


Medical  care  $17,000,000,000         $15,600,000,000         $14,600,000,000 
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Fiscal  year  1994— 


Fiscal  year  1993 

Legion  Administration  appropriations 

recommendations  proposed 


Construction; 

Major  1  600,000,000  406,500,000  492,000,000 

Minor? 220,000,000  153,500,000  220,000,000 

Medical/prosthetic  research 280,000,000  206,000,000  232,000,000 

National  Cemetery  System 75,000,000  70,500,000  70,600,000 

Veterans  Benefits  Administration 750,000,000 604,000,000 590,000,000 

'Major  construction  funding  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  proposed  at  $406.5  million,  included  in  this  amount  is  $362  million 
in  new  funding  authority,  with  $44.5  million  reprogrammed  from  the  construction  working  reserve. 

'Minor  construction  funding  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  proposed  at  $1535  million.  Although  this  account  received  $220 
million  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1993,  $70  million  of  that  total  was  for  Office  of  Facilities  personnel  costs.  The 
proposed  amount  for  fiscal  year  1994  represents  an  increase  of  $5  million  above  the  fiscal  ytar  1993  mjnor  construction 
funding  appropriation  when  personnel  costs  are  excluded. 

Madam  Chair,  VA  discretionary  funding  accounts  can  not  be  permitted  to  contin- 
ually remain  below  required  appropriation  levels.  Due  to  years  of  insufficient  fund- 
ing, many  VA  programs  have  suffered  significant  compression.  The  American  Legion 
regards  VA  as  a  national  asset  and,  therefore,  we  petition  this  Subcommittee  to  re- 
store the  purchasing  power  within  VA's  many  programs  which  has  been  lost  over 
the  past  decade. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Health  Care  Reform  will  soon  complete  its  review 
of  the  nation's  health  care  system.  The  American  Legion  firmly  supports  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  separate  VA  health  care  system.  In  particular,  we  believe  VA  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  national  health  care  reform.  The  VA  health  care  system  has 
consistently  delivered  quality  health  care  at  a  cost  well  below  that  of  the  private 
sector.  Recent  studies  show  that  healtJi  care  of  equal  quality  can  be  delivered  by 
VA  at  costs  which  are  20  to  40  percent  less  than  that  of  affiliated  university  hos- 
pitals. Any  plan  to  reform  the  nation's  health  care  delivery  system  should  utilize 
the  cost-containment  experience  of  the  Veterans  Health  Administration. 

The  American  Legion  has  developed  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  improve  veter- 
ans health  care.  The  proposal  recommends  that  VA  provide  a  full  range  of  health 
care  for  all  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities,  regardless  of  the  adju- 
dicated percentage  or  the  nature  of  that  disability.  We  also  recommend  that  the  VA 
health  care  facility  treating  a  veteran  for  a  nonservice  connected  illness  or  disability 
should  have  the  flexibility  to  collect  for  the  cost  of  that  care  fi:t)m  any  third-party 
payer  including  Medicare  and  the  federal  portion  of  Medicaid  coverage. 

Madam  Chair,  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  veterans  health  care  eligibility  for  care 
and  treatment  should  be  addressed.  The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  the 
laws  governing  eligibility  for  VA  health  care  are  central  to  deciding  how  its  medical 
delivery  system  would  mnction  in  any  reformed  national  health  care  environment. 
An  issue  central  to  the  future  role  of  VA  health  care  is  knowing  who  the  system's 
clientele  will  be  and  what  services  they  will  be  entitled  or  eligible  to  receive.  There 
will  never  be  a  clear  picture  of  the  fiinding  requirements  of  VA  health  care  until 
the  following  prerequisites  are  achieved:  eligibility  reform,  defining  VA's  future  role 
in  national  health  care  delivery,  and  final  development  of  VA's  National  Health 
Care  Plan  which  will  redefine  the  role  and  mission  of  each  VA  medical  center.  These 
topics  will  not  only  set  the  framework  for  future  medical  care  appropriations,  but 
wul  also  help  to  develop  a  framework  for  future  construction  priorities. 

Madam  Cnair,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  future  changes  in  VA  hospital  use,  since 
they  will  be  dictated  by  the  continued  availability  of  resources  and  veterans'  eligi- 
bility for  care.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  VA  beds  in  use  accounted  for  about  28  percent 
of  all  U.S.  inpatient  beds,  federal  and  nonfederal,  occupied  by  veterans.  This  com- 
posite statistic  reflects  a  bed-census  market  share  of  22  percent  in  acute,  short-term 
medicine  and  surgery;  30  percent  in  long-term  (nursing  home)  care;  31  percent  in 
psychiatry,  and  33  percent  in  substance  abuse  care.  Over  the  next  few  years,  the 
continued  downward  trend  of  both  hospital  use  and  length  of  stay  is  expected  to  re- 
main minimal  in  VA.  The  continuing  movement  of  inpatient  activity  to  the  ambula- 
tory environment  is  offset  to  some  degree  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  inpatient 
treatment  associated  with  the  aging  veteran  population. 

Medical  care.— The  proposed  $15.6  billion  in  medical  care  funding  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  projected  workload  demand.  Veterans  ejcperience  long  waiting 
times  for  outpatient  services  as  the  workload  continues  to  increase,  beds  remain 
closed  and  aomission  waiting  Lists  are  increasing,  older  veterans  place  more  de- 
mands on  the  system,  and  many  new  veterans  will  seek  care  fi-om  VA  due  to  the 
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down  sizing  of  the  military.  Almost  70  percent  of  the  proposed  $1  billion  medical 
care  funding  increase  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  targeted  toward  employee  payroll  in- 
creases, inflation  and  rate  changes.  In  order  to  assure  that  all  medical  program  re- 
quirements are  met  in  a  timely,  high  quality  manner,  and  to  make  certain  that  all 
mandatory  and  the  most  needy  discretionary  veterans  receive  the  care  they  require, 
The  American  Legion  calls  for  a  fiscal  year  1994  medical  appropriation  of  $17  bil- 
lion. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research. — Program  requirements  totaling  $206  million 
and  3,406  full-time  employees  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1994.  This  represents  a 
decrease  of  $26  million  and  585  fuU  time  employees  fi"om  the  current  VA  research 
appropriation.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  proposal  will  be  a  reduction-in-force  of 
personnel,  and  the  total  number  of  research  projects  will  fall  from  a  level  of  nearly 
2,100  programs  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  approximately  1,630  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research  cannot  survive  at  the  proposed  $206  million  level. 
The  American  Legion  recommends  no  less  than  $280  million  for  VA  research  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1994.  It  is  extremely  important  that  Congress  provide  addi- 
tional resources  for  fiscal  year  1994  VA  research  activities  and  5iereafter  establish 
a  formula  which  will  index  research  funding  to  the  annual  medical  c£ire  appropria- 
tion. 

Construction. — For  fiscal  year  1994,  The  American  Legion  will  not  object  to  the 
minimal  major  construction  funding  proposal.  We  are  hopeful  that  VA's  National 
Health  Care  Plan  and  eligibility  reform  proposal  will  be  soon  completed  and  that 
these  programs  will  help  VA  to  establish  future  mission  construction  priorities.  Once 
this  process  is  complete,  a  "construction  blueprint"  can  be  systematically  established 
and  future  funding  requirements  will  be  better  identified  and  prioritized. 

Benefits  programs. — The  proposed  fiscal  year  1994  funding  and  staffing  levels  for 
the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration  (VBA)  will  allow  VA  to  begin  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  serious  deterioration  in  the  timeliness  and  quality  in  the  processing 
and  payment  of  compensation  and  pension  claims  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years.  The  proposed  staffing  levels  within  VBA  provide  for  an  increase  of  four  full 
time  employees  in  Veterans  Services  and  242  full  time  employees  in  the  Compensa- 
tion, Pension  and  Education  program  accompanied  by  reduced  staffing  in  all  other 
programs.  These  increases  are  attributable  to  continued  outreach  activities  such  as 
the  Military  Servicea^ransition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  and  the  increased  edu- 
cation workload,  the  impact  of  the  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  (CVA)  decisions,  and 
the  backlog/workload  of  pending  compensation  and  pension  claims. 

The  American  Legion  is  particularly  concerned  by  the  impact  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Counseling  Service  to  provide  appropriate  counseling  services, 
case  management,  and  employment  assistance  to  service  disabled  veterans.  Disabled 
veterans  seeking  entrance  into  the  program  as  well  as  those  completing  their  train- 
ing program  will  face  increased  delays  which  jeopardize  their  chances  of  a  successful 
rehabilitation  and  entrance  into  the  job  market. 

Madam  Chair,  that  completes  our  statement  and  thank  you  again  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  views. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  want  to  thank  everyone  for  their  testimony. 
As  you  might  know,  on  Thursday,  May  27,  Secretary  Jesse  Brown 
will  be  testifying  before  this  subcommittee  to  present  the  adminis- 
tration's budget.  We  scheduled  Secretary  Brown  on  May  27,  on  the 
eve  of  Memorial  Day.  We  thought  what  better  tribute  to  America's 
veterans  then  to  have  a  veteran  himself,  who  bears  the  permanent 
wounds  of  war,  to  come  and  present  President  Clinton's  budget. 

We  will  be  using  your  testimony,  and  the  independent  budget,  in- 
cluding The  American  Legion's  statement  as  part  of  our  naviga- 
tional chart  for  the  questioning  of  Secretary  Brown,  as  well  as, 
really,  our  guiding  principles  when  we  move  through  appropria- 
tions. I  can  assure  you  that  the  principles  outlined  in  the  independ- 
ent budget  for  Veterans  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  this  subcommit- 
tee's guiding  principles,  and,  in  fact,  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
take  the  summary  of  the  guiding  principals,  the  summary  of  rec- 
ommendations, and  include  it  with  the  testimony  of  the  independ- 
ent budget  witnesses  for  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Guiding  Principles 


Like  past  Independent  Budgets,  this  FY 
1994  Independent  Budget  is  based  on  a 
set  of  principles  to  which  the  four  spon- 
soring Congressionally  chartered  veterans  ser- 
vice organizations  have  agreed.  Ihese  princi- 
ples reflect  a  shared  underlying  philosophy 
regarding  veterans  programs. 

Entitlement,  by  definition,  implies  timely 
delivery  of  benefits. 

Congress  sliould  legislale  reasonable  timeliness 
standards  for  benefit  and  service  delivery.  Such 
legislation  should  mandate  sufficient  funding  to 
meet  timeliness  standards. 

Veterans  should  not  be  subject  to  discrim- 
inatory denial  or  delay  of  cost  ofliving 
allowances. 

The  VSO  authors  of  the  Independent  Budget 
have  repeatedly  assured  Congress  that  veter- 
ans will  support  any  COLA  modification  if  it 
is  applied  to  all  federal  departments,  agencies 
and  accounts. 

The  VA  medical  care  program  is,  and  has 
always  been  meant  to  be,  a  health  care  sys- 
tem for  veterans. 

Authorized  beneficiaries  are  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces  and,  by  special  entitlement,  certain 
veterans'  dependents  and  survivors.  While  the 
IBVSOs  endorse  sharing  VA's  Sf)ecializcd  sup- 
port services  with  DOD  medical  facilities  and 
academic  affiliates,  veterans  must  be  assured 
inviolable  priority  to  access  their  health  care 
system. 

Veterans  who  rccci\e  VA  medical  care 
should  be  entitled  to  the  full  range  of  VA 
medical  services. 

Once  admitted  to  the  VA  health  care  system, 
veterans  should  receive  care  in  the  most  appro- 
priate setting.  Tlie  ciioice  of  location  of  care — 
inpatient,  outpatient,  nursing  home,  domiciliary 


or  home  care — should  be  made  by  physicians 
and  facility  adininistrators  according  to  princi- 
ples of  proper  patient  management  and  not  by 
eligibility  rules  based  on  patients"  incomes.  The 
establishment  of  assured  access  to  a  full  contin- 
uum of  medical  care  for  entitled  veterans, 
including  certain  non-service-connected 
patients,  is  essential  to  high-quality  care,  ratio- 
nal planning,  and  efficient  operation. 

Because  millions  of  veterans  arc  cntilled  (« 
health  care,  adequate  funding  for  the  VA 
medical  program  should  be  mandatory. 

The  law  states  that  VA  shall  provide  health  care 
services  to  veterans,  but  a  statutory  mandate 
without  adequate  appropriations  is  an  empty 
promise.  Furthermore,  Congress  is  morally 
obligated  to  restore  the  VA  health  care  system 
by  providing  funds  to  repair  the  damage  of  a 
decade  of  budget  shortfalls. 

New  appropriations  must  fund  Congressional 
mandates. 

Adequate  appropriations  should  accompany  leg- 
islation that  creates  new  health  care  initiatives — 
otherwise,  implementation  should  be  at  the 
Department's  discretion.  Congress  should  cate- 
gorically exempt  approjitiations  for  patient  care 
programs  from  federal  budget  sequestration. 

VA  must  prepare  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
aging  veterans. 

It  should  promptly  convert  excess  hospital 
capacity  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  nurs- 
ing home  care,  outpatient  clinics,  functional  reha- 
bilitation, and  other  services  for  older  patients. 
VA  must  tailor  its  affiliations  with  medical 
schools  to  ensure  excellent  care  for  the  genera- 
tion of  World  War  II  veterans  in  their  seventh 
and  eighth  decades  of  life.  VA  must  summon  the 
effort  and  resources  to  preserve  its  place  in  the 
vanguard  of  geriatric  and  long-tenn  care. 
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Female  velerans  arc  entilled  to  the  same 
level,  quality,  and  access  to  health  care  ser- 
vices as  male  veterans. 

VA  must  complele  renovation  of  facilities  (o 
meet  current  privacy  standards,  to  accoinmo- 
date  women  veterans'  gender-specific  needs, 
and  to  fulfill  all  other  statutory  and  accredi- 
tation criteria. 

VA  strategic  planning  should  take  greater 
cognizance  of  dynamics  and  trends  in  the  pri- 
vate-sector health  care  industry  and  in  other 
federal  health  care  programs. 
America's  health  care  system  is  unstable. 
Escalating  costs  and  increasing  numbers  of 
uninsured  and  underinsurcd  people  are  forcing 
policymakers  to  consider  fundamental  reform  of 
tlic  U.S.  health  care  delivery  and  fmancing  sys- 
tems. While  no  one  knows  what  changes  will 
occur,  VA  will  certainly  be  affected.  Plans  to 
expand  insurance  could  reduce  some  veterans' 
reliance  on  VA  facilities.  Overt  rationing  could 
force  many  velerans  to  turn  to  VA  for  services 
not  provided  by  other  programs.  VA  planners 
have  an  obligation  to  guide  VA  into  new  config- 
urations that  will  best  serve  veterans. 

VA's  afTiliations  with  medical  schools  are 
essential  to  quality  care  for  veterans. 
The  two  Congressionally  mandated  missions — 
patient  care  and  education  of  health  profession- 
als— are  complementary;  enhancements  to  one 
program  benefit  the  other.  VA  should  make 
every  effort  to  improve  communication  and 
coordination  among  its  facilities  and  their  affili- 
ates. Affiliates  should  have  an  advisory  role  in 
planning  for  VA  medical  programs  and  con- 
comitant responsibility  and  accountability  for 
the  delivery  of  care  to  veterans.  Veterans  .ser- 
vice organizations  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
influence  deans  conimiitce's  decisions  that 
affect  veterans"  health  care. 

Vigorous  research  programs  arc  vital  to  the 
integrity  of  the  VA  health  care  system. 
The  academic  medical  model  of  integrated  clini- 
cal care,  research  and  education  is  universally 
accepted  as  the  best  means  of  providing  the 
highest  quality  care.    Compromising  this  model 


by  current  limitations  of  VHA's  research  capa- 
bility would  undermine  the  quality  of  care  avail- 
able to  veterans. 

Velerans  .service  organizations  .should  have  a 
formal  role  in  VA  strategic  planning. 
Veterans  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  VA 
medical  care  system.  They  have  a  right  to  help 
shape  decisions  regarding  mission  changes,  con- 
struction plans,  new  program  location  and 
implementation,  program  closings,  and  affilia- 
tion. The  strongest  political  advocates  of  VA 
medical  care  programs',  continued  integrity  arc 
veterans  service  organizations;  their  (lariicipa- 
lion  in  planning  is  essential  to  success. 

VA  should  site  and  staff  its  facilities  in  areas 
of  the  country  with  the  greatest  need  for  vet- 
erans services. 

The  liine  has  come  to  adjust  the  missions  of  VA 
facilities.  Tor  both  health  care  facilities  and 
icgional  offices,  this  means  a  geographic  recon- 
figuration to  bring  VA  resources  into  conjiuic- 
tioii  with  the  veteran  population.  Realignnicnl 
may  require  new  facilities  and  expansion  or 
modification  of  existing  ones.  Construction 
funding  should  ensure  the  integrity  of  VAs 
physical  plant.  There  must  be  no  covert  down- 
sizing of  system  capacity  by  allowing  the  physi- 
cal plant  to  deteriorate. 

Veterans  should  have  a  national  cemetery 
with  available  grave  space  in  e\ery  slate. 

Cuncntly,  12  stales  do  not  have  open  burial  space. 

VA's  mi.ssion  to  support  the  mililary  medical 
.system  in  lime  of  war  or  national  emergency 
is  essential  to  the  nation's  security. 

VA  must  maintain  its  readiness  to  receive  coni- 
bai  casualties  and  to  provide  hcalili  care 
resources  in  areas  damaged  by  natural  disasters. 
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Summary  of  Recommendations 


I.  Veterans  Benefits 
Administration  (VBA) 


A.  COMPENSATION,  PENSIONS,  AND 
BURIAL  BENEFITS 

•  Repeal  the  current  restriction  precluding 
Dependency  Indemnity  Compensation  rein- 
statement for  remarried  surviving  spouses 
or  married  children  who  become  single. 

Redefine  veterans'  mandatory  and  discre- 
tionary spending  categories  so  that  lliese 
categories  conform  to  the  intent  of  enacted 
authorizing  legislation.  At  a  minimum, 
Congress  should  authorize  additional  trans- 
fers from  existing  mandatory  budget 
authority  to  fund  personnel  costs  of  deliver- 
ing authorized  entitlements  to  veterans. 

•  Legislate,  as  an  entitlement,  reasonable 
limeline.ss  standards  for  adjudicating  com- 
pensation and  pension  claims. 

•  Repeal  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act's  (OBRA)  provisions  that  eliminate  the 
headstone  or  marker  allowance  and  limit 
plot  allowance  eligibility. 

B.  READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

•  Authorize  funding  for  all  vocational  reha- 
bilitation benefits  and  services  from  the 
Readjustment  Benefits  entitlement  account. 

•  Legislate,  as  an  entitlement,  reasonable 
timeliness  standards  for  VA's  provision 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
eligible  veterans. 

C.  VETERANS  INSURANCE  AND 
INDEMNITIES 

•  Continue  these  largely  self-sufficient  pro- 
grams for  veterans. 


D.  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

•  Continue  the.se  programs  for  veterans. 

II.  General  Operating  Expenses 
(GOE) 

A.  GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
(GOE) 

J.    Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
(VBA) 

Authorize  funding,  by  transfers  from 
mandatory  spending  entitlement  accounts, 
of  VBA's  personnel  costs  for  Veterans 
Services;  Compensation,  Pension,  ami 
Education;  and  Vocational  Rchabililalioii 
and  Counseling. 

•  Dedicate  a  line  item  for  training. 

Appropriate  $8  million  to  fund  VBA-widc 
training  activities. 

Re-examine  and  revise  position  descrip- 
tions as  the  VBA  workforce  becomes  Ix'ticr 
trained  and  increase  positions'  grade  levels 
when  appropriate. 


nfc  rr. z"    ._ 
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tormajjpni 
|M  a  n  a  g  em  ep.taS^^^>'^ 

Return  appropriations  for  automated 
data  processing  systems  modernization 
to  a  two-year  budget  cycle. 

Reorganize  and  coordinate  automated 
data  processing  activities  along  func- 
tional lines  and  provide  budget  authuri 
ly  accordingly. 


fbr^ycteransf'Services^^'^T:' 

•       Authorize  funding  of  VBA's  person 
ncl  costs  for  Veterans  Services  by 
transfers  from  mandatory  spemliii!: 
entitlement  accounts. 
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-'"-'      -'             VA  APPROPRIATIONS  BY  ACCOUNT  (IN  THOUSANDS) 

FY  1992 
APPROPRIATION 

FY  1993 
APPROPRIATION 

FY  1993 

IB  CURRENT 

SERV1CE5  LEVEL 

FY  1994 

IB  CURRENT 

SERVICES  LEVEL 

FY  1994 
IB  RECOMMENDED 
APPROPRIATION 

$1,066,148 
48,485 
79,900 

■ 

.  ci;i^'i:|;OU9ja3MlUnc  .s.VjiCW^.-jKtieiau.,, 

■:.! .:.-:  ..;i  .,.:«,!;'■ 

General  Operoting  Expenses 
office  of  ifte  Inspeclor  Generol 

$810,256 
29,959 
67,045 

$811,919 
31.182 
70.668 

$854,826 
31,027 
70,441 

$893,037 
32,414 
73,590 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

$907,260 

$913,769 

$956,294 

5999,041 

$1,194,533 

$16,421,906 

1.169,400 

21,060 

0 

•■     ■;. 

,.;)?(iM«iKi'«:(^;;65:*;>A»:.....-;:. ..£,,,« 

t...,.  *rv^.v;A!j«.i,i:.iJ- 

Compensation,  Pension,  ond 

Burial  Benefits 
ReodjuslmenI  Benefits 
Velerons  Insuronce  &  Indemnities 
Veterans'  Job  Troining  Fund 

$16,341,619 

635,400 

25.740 

0 

$16,618,990 

814,010 

22,730 

0 

$16,494,939 

814,010 

22,730 

0 

$16,421,906 

1,169,400 

21,060 

0 

Loon  Guoronty  Progiam  Accounts 
Guoronty  and  Indemnity 

175.212 

128,951 

169,538 

208,025 

208.025 

Progrom  Accounts 
Direct  ond  Otficr  Loon 

580,817 

554,121 

452,657 

595.090 

595.090 

Progrom  Accounts 
SJalive  Americon  Veteran 

2.732 

2,820 

2,874 

4,385 

4.385 

Housing  loon  Progrom  Account 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

TOTAL  BENEFITS 

517,761.520 

$18,146,622 

517,956,748 

$18,424,866 

518.424,866 

■. 

.,',l3».Uc,;U. ;J'(s.c;y;i.',v\. ..„,.„.... ...,. 

'■'.'.       ■   ■  .   '.V*tv>J.'    ■•>. 

$18,180,990 

Medicol  Core 

$13,618,685             $14,642,723    |         $15,458,979 

$17,131,963 

Medical  &  Prosthetic  Research 
^Aedicol  Admin  ond  Medical 

227,000 

232,000 

303,188 

317,832 

337,831? 

Operating  Expenses 
Heoltfi  Professionals  Educoiionol 

40.479 

71,954 

51,588 

88,781 

88,781 

Assistonce  Progroms 
Grants  to  the  Republic  o( 

10.113 

15,113 

15,113 

15,113 

20,113 

the  Philippines 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

TOTAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

$13,896,777 

$14,962,290 

$15,829,368 

$17,554,189 

$18,628,216 

.  ..-.■.■. ....   . 

HtA'K'ilU'iCillo;*-!.  v:(-.::r/ii,'<V:i  ., .,  .•;- 

.*.'.--.■  .'■     *•-  »W'iVV.* 

i^......            1 

Construction,  Mojor  Pro|ects 

$414,250                  $492,674    |              $788,725 

$788,725 

$788,725 

Construction,  Minor  Pro|ecls 

190,701 

149,525 

321,600 

279,200 

279,200 

'*orlcing  Gorage  Revolving  Fund 
Grants  for  Construction  of  Stote 

19,200 

1,317 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Veterons  Cemetenes 

5,104 

5,104 

7,800 

4,400 

4,400 

Grants  for  Construction  o(  Stole 

Extended  Core  Focilities 

85,000 

40,000 

40,000 

700,000 

200,000 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS 

$714,255 

$688,620 

$1,178,125 

$1,292,325 

$1,292,325 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATION 

$33,279,812    |        $34,711,301     |         $35,920,535 

$38,270,421 

$39,539,940 

Sonne     lituifii't  •>!  ihf  Viutcii Siaic 

t  Gnvcniincnt 
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Fund  288  udditiunal  FTEEs  lo  restore 
acceptable  service  levels  to  veterans 
and  their  families. 
Enhance  telephone  equipment. 


Authorize  funding  of  VBA's  personnel 
costs  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Counseling  by  transfers  from  mandato- 
ry spending  entitlement  accounts. 

Fund  568  additional  FTEEs  to  restore 
the  FY  1992  service  level. 

Restore  reasonable  timeliness  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  coun- 
seling services. 


ajroaaTCTxaa 
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Fund  87  additional  FTEEs  to  support 
VA's  insurance  activities. 


ii]Tii3a^tcn>;t>i!ai«t«^^ 


Authorize  funding  of  VBA's  personnel 
costs  for  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Education  by  transfers  from  mandatory 
spending  entitlement  accounts. 

Legislate  as  an  entitlement  reason- 
able timeliness  standards  for  claims 
adjudication. 

Fund  375  additional  FTEEs. 


;>•,  ifcl3i»l«»mi3>lifit^-^^.^^4-^f'i'-^ <;;;^^^ 


•  Fund  113  additional  FTEEs,  including 
50  for  VA  loan  servicing  activities, 
decreasing  the  probability  of  veterans" 
loan  defaults. 

•  Expand  and  intensify  lender  auditing 
activities. 

•  Fund  358  additional  FTEEs. 


2.    General  Administration 

Fund  a  total  of  3,501  FTEEs  for  ail  functions. 


Fund  172  additional  REEs, including 
135  additional  staff  attorneys. 

Reclassify  OVA  board  members  to 
allow  them  pay  equity  with  administra- 
tive law  judges  (ALIs). 

Appropriate  $200,000  for  BVA  train- 
ing activities. 


•       Fund  92  additional  FFEEs. 

B.  OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

Fund  104  additional  FTEEs. 

C.  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 

Appropriate  $80  million  to  move  towanl 
meeting  the  burial  needs  of  American  veter- 
ans and  their  families. 

Support  all  costs  associated  with  provid- 
ing entitlements  to  burial  with  mandatory 
spending. 

•       Fund  55  additional  l-TEEs. 


III.  Court  of  Veterans  Appea 

•       Retain  the  I"Y  1993  FTEE  level. 
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IV.  Veterans  Health 
Administration  (VHA) 

A.  MEDICAL  CARE 

J.    Adequate  Appropriations 

•  Designate  funding  for  veterans'  health  enti- 
tlements as  mandatory  spending. 

•  Enact  legislation  to  carry-over  unspent  dol- 
lars to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Provide  for  transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  fund  emergency  preparedness. 

•  Authorize  payments  from  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration  to  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  to  pay  for 
Compensation  and  Pension  examinations. 

2.  Entitlement  Reform 

•  Grant  all  Category  A  veteran  patients  clear 
entitlement  to  all  types  and  levels  of  VA 
care,  including  preventive  care,  ambulatory 
care,  hospital  care,  nursing  home  care,  hos- 
pital-ba.sed  home  care,  and  other  non-insti- 
tutional long-term  care  programs. 

•  Grant  immediate  entitlement  to  all  cala- 
slrophically  disabled  veterans. 

•  Provide  adequate  funds  to  deliver  mandated 
services. 

3.  Outpatient  Capacity 

Avoid  the  high  costs  of  inpatient  care 
whenever  outpatient  care  is  an  alternative. 

•  Expand  VA's  capacity  for  non-institutional 
care  to  enhance  patients'  comfort  and  con- 
venience, lower  costs  to  government,  and 
provide  broader  access  to  health  care  ser- 
vices for  veterans. 

4.  long -Term  Care  Programs 

•  Expand  both  institutional  and  non-institutional 
long-term  ciire  to  meet  veterans'  necd.s. 

•  Eund  more  grants  to  slates  to  construct 
nursing  homes  for  veterans. 

•  Place  veterans  in  community  homes  if  no 
VA  facilities  or  state  homes  are  available 
for  veterans. 

•  Lease  nursing  home  facilities  to  increase 
long-term  care  capability. 


5.  Sharing  Agreements 

Expand  sharing  agreements  to  improve  vet- 
erans' access  to  quality  care. 

6.  Concentration  of  Resources 

•  Merge  programs  where  necessary  to  main- 
tain quality  and  efficiency. 

•  Concentrate  high-tech,  high-cost,  and  spe- 
cial expertise  resources,  and  create  referral 
networks  around  centers  of  excellence. 

•  Provide  the  broadest  range  of  sialc-or-ihe- 
art  medical  services — regional  rclcrral  lio.s- 
pilals — in  facilities  that  have  strong  allilia- 
lions  with  the  nations'  medical  schools. 

•  Designate  regional  referral  hospitals  as  cen- 
ters of  geographic  .service  across  the  country. 

Make  special  services  through  regional 
referral  hospitals  available  to  all  velctans 
by  network  referral  from  tertiary  and  sec 
ondary  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  community-based  huig 
term  care  programs. 

Match  the  distribution  of  regional  rclirral 
hospitals  equipment  and  .services  with  vet- 
erans' needs. 

•  Formalize  mechanisms  for  incorporating 
the  concerns  of  academic  affiliates  and  vet- 
erans service  organizations  in  planning  and 
resource  allocation  processes. 

7.  Planning  Systems 

Strengthen  and  coordinate  Veterans  Hialih 
Adininistration  planning  systems. 

•  Coordinate  plans  for  major  consiriiciidti  ;iti(| 
equipment  backlog  retirement  wnli  phms 
for  system  reconfiguration. 

•  Guide  and  enforce  implementation  nl  sir;iic- 
gic  plans  by  allocating  resources  tonsisicni 
with  plans. 

8.  Restructuring  Resources 

•  Review  and  reassign  all  VA  facilities'  mrs- 
sions  through  a  central  authority. 

•  Establish  the  geographic  service  areas 
(GSAs)  that  the  Secretary's  Commission 
on  the  F'uiure  Structure  of  the  VA  licalih 
Care  System  ("Mission  Commission"; 
recommended. 
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•  Design  referral  networks  to  concentrate, 
within  GSAs,  high-cost  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  equipment  in  a  limited  number 
of  hospitals. 

•  Allocate  funds  to  the  GSA-bascd  referral 
networks  on  a  capitation  basis,  as  part  of 
restructuring. 

•  Set  facility  workload  targets  considering 
large  scale  workload  shifts  that  might 
result  from  both  reform  of  veterans'  enti- 
tlement to  health  care  services  and  nation- 
al health  care  reform. 

•  Account  for  qualitative  information,  such  as 
strength  of  medical  school  affiliations, 
scope  and  quality  of  existing  programs, 
and  accessibility  of  non-VA  resources,  in 
VA  restructuring. 

•  Involve  all  vested  interests  in  a  formalized 
restructuring  planning  process. 


•       Improve  beneficiary  travel  to  allow 
appropriate  utilization  of  VA  resources. 


•  Convert  some  inactive  "excess"  beds  to 
"sleeping  beds"  for  traveling  outpa- 
tients who  do  not  require  clinical 
supervision  or  for  caregivers. 

9.    Equipment  Backlog 

•  Take  immediate,  aggressive  action  to 
itemize  and  document  the  equipment  pur- 
chase backlog. 

•  Provide  Congress  with  an  account  of  all 
equipment  needs. 

•  Certify  the  need  for  replacement  medical 
equipment  through  a  central  planning 
authority. 

•  Fund  elimination  of  the  equipment  back- 
log adequately. 


10.  Resource  Planning  and  Allocation 
Methodology 

•  Integrate  resource  allocation  with  strategic 
planning. 

•  Make  consistent  and  coordinated  luiKliiit; 
decisions  to  reconfigure  the  VA  system  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Health  Care 
Plan  (NHCP). 

•  Document  the  methodology's  algorithms 
thoroughly  so  that  regional  and  facility 
administrators  can  understand  them. 

•  Provide  Resource  Planning  Methoilology 
(RPM)  dt)cumentation  to  veterans  groups. 

/ 1.  Information  Resources  Management 
(IRM) 

Manage  IRM  activities  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary. 

Coordinate  and  expand  access  to  ap|ilica 
lions,  which  support  planning,  manage- 
ment, operations  and  the  delivery  of  med- 
ical care. 

Coordinate  VHA's  data  management  plan 
ning  with  VBA  and  the  National  Cemetery 
System  (NCS). 

•  Coordinate  with  information  providers  and 
users  outside  VA,  such  as  the  Dcparlmciil 
of  Defense,  ihc  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  ihc 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment health  data  collection  entities,  acatle- 
mic,  clinical  and  health  services  research 
centers  and  veterans  service  organizations 

12.  Programs  to  Enhance  System  Quality 

•  Support  quality  assurance  programs  wiih 
adequate  fimding  of  data  and  informalion 
systems. 

•  Fund  VA  programs  adequately  to  signifi 
canity  imprt)ve  the  quality  of  veterans' 
licallh  care. 
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13.  Teaching  Affiliations 

Shift  tlie  major  leaching  venue  from  inpatient 
care  to  ambulatory  care  and  surgi-clinics. 

•  Cultivate  medical  school  faculty  and  dean 
interest  in  VA  geriatric  care. 

Commission  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group 
(SMAG)  to  review  the  formal  basis  for 
affiliation  relationships,  to  improve  opera- 
tional communication  and  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  new  programs  and  edu- 
cational consortia. 

•  Clarify  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  all 
parties  to  affiliation  agreements  and  set 
guidelines  for  decision-making. 

•  Involve  national  veterans  service  organi- 
zations in  decisions  that  may  affect  the 
range  and  quality  of  services  VA  facili- 
ties provide. 

14.  Human  Resources  Development 

Monitor  implementation  of  the  Nurse 
Pay  Act  of  1990  and  its  subsequent 
amendments  in  PL  102-585,  particular- 
ly in  the  areas  of  salary  compression 
and  pay  retention. 

•  Give  contract  physicians  practicing  in 
VA  the  same  absolute  or  qualified 
immunity  from  tort  liability  (medical 
malpractice  claims)  that  VA  staff 
physicians  enjoy. 


Strengthen  VA/dental  school  affili 
ations  and  seek  opportunities  for 
sharing  resources  and  facilities  with 
denial  schools. 

gf^ky";<'on!Asi.iKtqaM(.^A;l:l!^ 

•  Explore  PA  training  opportunities  cre- 
ated through  sharing  arrangements. 

*  Involve  PA  leadership  in  implementing 
more  acceptable  pay  grades  and  other 
changes  in  governance. 


Allow  for  PA  leadership  to  meet  with 
VMA  leadership  once  each  quarter, 
ralhcr  than  annually. 

15.  Inciependent  Budget  Methodology 


&  ■■immi>mmimii^^^^^s';^ 


Fund  VA  medical  care  to  allow  VA 
patients  the  same  access  to  high-(|u:ilily 
health  care  services  in  FY  1994  that 
they  enjoyed  in  FY  1988,  including  the 
improvements  VA  and  Congress  have 
implemented  since  then. 

L     Payroll 

•  Bridge  the  gap  between  VA  and 
private-sector  salaries  through  s|)c- 
cial  pay  initiatives. 

•  Survey  market  needs  and  fund  s|x;- 
cial  pay  initiatives  adequately  to 
ensure  appropriate  implcmcnialion. 

iL     Inflation 

•  Give  VA  a  supplemental  ap()ropri- 
ation  to  compensate  dollars  lost  to 
an  inadequate  medical  inflation 
rate  in  any  fi.scal  year. 

Hi.    Pharmaceutical  Funding 

•  Compensate  VA  for  the  funding 
shortfall  it  experienced  as  a  result 
of  the  Medicaid  Rebate  Act. 

Monitor  the  effects  of  Title  VI- 
Drug  Pricing  Agreements  of  PL 
102-585  in  the  Veterans  Health 
Care  Act  of  1992  on  VA  drug 
prices. 

IV.    Facility  Activations 

Rc-estimaic  the  OMU  slippage  fac- 
tor applied  to  facility  activations 
based  on  recent  VA  experience. 

/.      Hospital  Inpatients 

•  Restore  VA's  inpalicnl  c;ipaeily  to 
the  FY  1988  current  services  level 
of  1,086.500  inpatients  treated  in 
VA  medical  centers. 
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•  AccommcxJate  an  average  daily  cen- 
sus of  1 ,025  ill  non-VA  hospitals. 

iu     Inlcrmediale  Care 
'       Re-examine  the  types  of  patients 
treated  in  VA  intemicdiate  care  beds. 

•  Restructure  resources  to  care  for 
intermediate  care  patients  in  the 
most  appropriate  settings. 

Remedy  some  veterans'  misplace- 
ment in  intermediate  care  beds 
through  entitlement  reform. 

Hi.    DomiciUarv  Care 

•  Expand  the  VA  domiciliary  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  an  average 
daily  census  of  1 1,600  in  FY  1994. 

t'v.    Outpatient  Care 

Monitor  llie  Mobile  Clinic  Health 
Care  Pilot  Program  to  ensure  that 
it  delivers  care  to  veterans  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  and  produces  favor- 
able health  outcomes. 

•  Increase  outpatient  workload  to 
achieve  the  Indepciidcni  Budget 
FY  1994  target  of  278,000  addi- 
tional staff  and  121,000  additional 
fee  visits. 

a.      Prevention 

Indicate  that  all  patients  have  been 
exposed,  when  appropriate,  to  pre- 
ventive medicine  (PM)  program 
interventions. 

Expand  veterans'  access  to  screen- 
ing for  their  age-  and  gcnder-spe- 
cific  risk  factors. 

•  Add  one  women  vclcrans  coordina- 
tor at  each  of  50  centers  with  the 
highest  women's  utilization  rates  of 
ambulatory  care  pivventive  services. 

•  Add  funding  for  approximately 
IO,(XX)  fee  visits  for  women's  ambu- 
latory care  preventive  services. 

•  Add  funding  for  direct  care  stall 
and  equipment  to  implement  PM 
interventions. 


b.     Outreach  and  Education 

Mobilize  and  appropriately  Iniid 
such  programs  as  the  Transitional 
Assistance  Program  (I  A!')  and 
the  Disabled  Transitional 
Assistance  Program  (DTAP)  to 
ensure  that  "new"  veterans  recog- 
nize benefits  for  which  they  arc 
eligible  or  entitled. 

•  Establish  one  dedicated  paticni 
health  education  (PME)  coordi- 
nator at  each  VA  medical  center 
for  patient  education  and  out- 
reach measures. 

c^     Outpatient  Workload  Managcmeni 

•  Hliminatc  restrictive  entitleineiii 
criteria  so  that  VA  can  manage  its 
|iatients  appropriately. 

•  Expand  case  managcmeni  through 
a  "gatekeeper"  throughout  the  sys- 
tem and,  particularly,  with  concur- 
rent entitlement  enhancements  for 
veterans'  health  care. 

i\      Lon^-Tcnn  Care 

•  Appropriate  funds  to  expand 
nursing  home  capacity  and 
implement  innovative  long-term 
care  programs. 

a.      Nursine  Homes 
I.     VA  Nursing  Homes 

•  Ineiease  the  VA-operated  luirsinj: 
home  census  to  16.742  in  FY  l')'M 
by  converting  hospital  beiK. 
appropriately  exploiting  enhanced 
use  arrangements,  and  leasing 
iMcililies. 

o.      Hid  Conversions 

Convert  1,693  hospital  beds  to 
nursing  home  use  in  FY  1994  ami 
FY  1995. 

/>      Miiioi  Consinii  luni 

I  iind  four  new  120-bed  nursing 
homes  each  year. 

•  F-.\pcdite  VA  coiiNlruclion  projeel 
completion. 
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c.  Nursing  Home  Leases 

•  Lease  six  1 20-bcd  nursing  homes  for 
which  VA  personnel  would  manage 
care  and  equipment  in  FY  1994. 

•  Fund  activation  costs  for  leased 
facilities. 

d.  Enhanced  Use  Leases 

•  Exploit  enhanced  use  arrange- 
ments to  add  240  average  daily 
census  to  the  nursing  home  census. 

2.  State  Nursing  Homes 

•  increase  state  nursing  home  aver- 
age daily  census  to  1 2,650  for  FY 
1994. 

3.  Community  Nursing  Homes 

•  Increase  community-based  nursing 
home  census  to  13,000  average 
daily  census  in  FY  1994. 

b.     Non-Institutional  Long-Term 

Care  Options 
\.     Hospital     Based     Home    Care 

(HBHC)  Programs 

•  Activate  HBHC  programs  at  the 
remaining  96  VA  medical  centers 
in  FY  1994. 

2.  Respite  Programs 

•  Activate  respite  programs  at  the 
remaining  44  VA  medical  centers 
in  FY  1994. 

3.  Hospice  Programs 

•  Expand  the  hospice  program  using 
the  Wilkes-Barre  VA  Medical 
Center  as  a  model. 

•  Consider  the  development  of  com- 
munity-oriented hospice  programs 
through  the  hospital  ba.sed  home 
care  teams. 

4.  Adult  Day  Health  Care  Programs 

Increase  the  number  of  hospitals 
with  VA  or  VA-sponsored  adult  day 
hcaltli  care  programs  from  87  to  93. 


5.     Community  Residential  Care 

•  Establish  community  residential 
care  programs  at  44  VA  medical 
centers. 

c^     Long-Term  Workload 
Management 

1.  Multi-Level  Facilities 

•  Expedite  the  integration  of  acute 
care  and  long-term  care  programs 
geared  toward  the  elderly,  thereby 
encouraging  continuity  of  care  for 
these  veterans. 

•  Develop  geriatric  treatment  units, 
to  coordinate  treatment  of  older 
veterans  as  they  move  through  the 
VA  system. 

•  Establish  four  multi-level,  long- 
term  care  facilities,  one  in  each 
VA  region,  which  is  associated 
with  a  nearby  VA  regional  referral 
center. 

2.  Geriatric  Evaluation  and 
Management  (GEMs)  units 

Expand  VA  GEM  activities  to  pro- 
vide an  information  and  referral 
center  for  community  services, 
such  as  "meals  on  wheels";  home- 
maker  and  shopping  services;  and 
transportation  services,  or  to  per- 
mit VA  to  actually  provide  these 
.services  where  f)ossible. 

•  Increase  the  number  of  geriatric 
evaluation  and  management  units 
from  1 18  to  171. 

3.  Geriatric  Research,  Education,  and 
Clinical  Centers  (GRECCs) 

•  Establish  geriatric  research,  educa- 
tion and  clinical  centers 
(GRECCs),  including  one  GRECC 
dedicated  to  treatment  and 
research,  in  Hve  more  VA  medical 
centers  in  FY  1994. 
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vL    Psycho-Social  Programs 

•  Coordinate  responses  to  problems 
like  homclessness,  substance 
abuse,  severe  psychoses,  and  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder,  which 
often  "feed"  on  one  another,  to  best 
treat  the  underlying  "roots"  of  the 
veteran's  psycho-social  disorder. 

a.     Homeless  Programs 

•  Expand  homeless  veterans'  access 
to  programs  that  focus  on  enhancing 
veterans'  independent  living  skills. 

•  Expand  care  through  the  innova- 
tive programs  VA  now  runs. 

Establish  two  new  Homeless 
Chronically  Mentally  III  veterans 
(HCMI)  programs. 

b^     Long-Term  Psychiatric  Care 

•  Provide  staffing  and  resource 
enhancements  at  VA's  30  long- 
term  psychiatric  care  facilities. 

Develop  innovative  psychiatric 
care  programs  that  treat  mentally 
ill  veterans  in  less  restrictive  set- 
tings and  expedite  their  return  to 
the  community. 

c.     Substance  Abuse 

•  Implement  successful  new  treat- 
ment methods  within  VA  pro- 
grams in  a  timely  manner. 

•  Enhance  program  flexibility,  and 
deal  with  substance  abusers'  spe- 
cial medical  needs. 

•  Maximize  opportunities  to  offer 
community-based  interventions 
when  appropriate. 

•  Expand  programs  tailored  to  prob- 
lems underlying  veterans'  sub- 
stance abuse  (such  as  aging,  home- 
lessness,  unemployment,  spinal 
cord  dysfunction,  or  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder). 

I.     Veterans'  Industries 

•  Authorize  150  houses  for  thera- 
peutic residencies  for  the 
Veterans'  Industries  program. 


Authorize  VA  to  provide  these 
programs  as  joint  ventures  with 
non-profit  entities. 
&,     Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
(PTSD) 

Establish  PTSD  clinical  Irealmcnt 
teams  in  30  additional  VA  medical 
centers. 

•  Enhance  treatment  resources  at 
existing  facilities. 

vii.  Programs  for  Veterans' 
Specialized  Care  Needs 

a.     Women  Veterans'  Health 
Initiatives 

Examine  the  special  needs  of 
women  veterans  in  planning  VA's 
future. 

•  Increase  publicity  of  women  veter- 
ans coordinators,  who  faciliiale 
women  veterans'  entry  to  VA 
facilities  through  outreach  pro- 
grams, which  could  be  mobili/cil 
through  VBA's  Transitional 
Assistance  Program  and  Disabled 
Transitional  Assistance  Program. 

•  Give  coordinators  direct  access  to 
facility  directors,  to  assist  efforts 
to  train  and  orient  administrative 
stall  to  facilitate  their  women 
patients'  access  to  gender-sjiccilif 
VA  health  care  services. 

•  Appoint  a  full-time  women  veter- 
ans coordinator  to  conduct  out- 
reach and  educational  efforts  lor 
women  veterans  in  each  region. 

Accommodate  privacy  standards 
for  women's  needs,  with  adcijuaie 
toilet  and  shower  facilities  in  each 
VA  facility. 

•  Ensure  women  veterans'  access  to 
specialized  care. 

•  Investigate  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  delivering  care  lo  enti 
lied  women. 

•  "Sensilizc"  VA  mental  health 
providers  lo  the  special  needs  of 
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sexually  abused  women  and  eslab- 
lish  a  "hotline"  lo  facilitale  women 
vclerans'  access  to  VA  services. 

•  Publicize  services  to  women  being 
discharged  from  service. 

•  Improve  the  complaint  process  for 
sexually  harassed  VA  employees. 

b.     Programs  for  Persian  Gulf  War 
Veterans 

Continue  investigations  into  the 
unexplained  disorders  of  Gulf  War 
veterans. 

c^     Disabled  Veterans'  Programs 

Expand  sharing  agreements  for 
these  programs  when  excess 
capacity  exists. 

Share  expertise  in  disabilities,  not 
only  to  benefit  veterans,  but  lo  bene- 
fit the  entire  disabled  community. 

I.  Prosthetics  Services 

•  Implement  fully  the 
Contracting  Officer  Certifi- 
cation Program  (COCP)  to 
train,  test,  and  certify 
Prosthetics  &  Sensory  Aids 
Service  staff  to  purchase  pros- 
thetic devices  to  reduce 
delayed  orders. 

Coordinate  reporting  systems 
to  enhance  the  availability  of 
prosthetics  to  veterans. 
Complete  implementation  of 
the  Prosthetics  Improvement 
Implementation  Plan. 

2.     Services  for  Veterans  with  Spinal 
Cord  Dysfunction 

Fund  adequate  incentive  pay 
to  attract  and  hold  spinal  cord 
injury  (SCI)  qualified  physi- 
cians and  nurses. 

Expand  SCI  training  pro- 
grams and  provide  special 
incentives  for  SCl-qualified 
nurses  and  therapists. 

3.     Blinded  Veterans'  Programs 

•  Add  prCEs  to  reduce  waiting 
limes  at  centers  with  extensive 
waiting  times. 


viii.  Education  and  Training 

a.  Resident  Training  Programs 
Provide  funds  lo  support  1,000 
FTEEs,  to  comply  with  Accred- 
itation Council  on  Graduate 
Medical  Education  (ACGME) 
quality  standards  governing  resi- 
dents' education  and  their  care  for 
patients. 

b.  Residents/Fellowships  in  High- 
Demand  Specialties 

Add  funds  to  support  160  REEs 
for  residencies  or  fellowships  in 
high-demand  specialties,  particu- 
larly in  geriatric  medicine  and 
ambulatory  care. 

c.  Tuition  Reimbursement  Program 

•       Fund  nursing  and  other  clinical 
staff's  tuition  reimbursement. 

d.  Career  Field  and  Service  Chief 
Development 

Provide  a  total  of  20,000  units  of 
training  for  service  chiefs. 

e.  AIDS  Related  Training 

Add  funding  for  AIDS  related 
training. 

r      Satellite  Television 

Provide  funding  for  satellite  televi- 
sion for  training  purposes. 

it    Decentralijed  Hospital  Compuler 
Prneram  (UUCP) 
Expand  DHCP  development  and 
maintenance  staff  in  all  VA  med- 
ical centers. 

Avail  all  VA  medical  centers  of  all 
DHCP  applications. 

X.     Pharmacy 

Fund  the  unit  dose  program  in  the 
remaining  eight  VA  medical  cen- 
ters that  lack  it. 

xL    Equipment  Backloe 

Retire  the  equipment  backlog 
within  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 
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xii.  Non-Recitrrine  Maintenance  and 
Repair  Backloe 

•  Retire  the  non-recurring  mainte- 
nance backlog  within  the  next  four 
fiscal  years. 

B.  MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC 
RESEARCH 

Regard  outside  funding  for  research  as 
"leveraged"  dollars  that  multiply  the  effec- 
tiveness of  taxpayers'  money,  rather  tlian  as 
a  substitute  for  Congressional  funding. 
Maintain  sufficient  research  opportunities 
to  attract  and  retain  excellent  physicians. 
•      Implement    recommendations    of    the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Health  Research 
Policy  (ACHRP),  regarding  the  status  of 
VA  research  structure,  research  activities 
and  potential,  and  appropriate  funding. 
Provide  $337  million  for  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research. 

1.  Medical  Research 

Appropriate  $257  million  for  biomedical, 
clinical,  and  prosthetics  research. 

2.  Health  Services  Research 

Appropriate  $45  million  for  health  ser- 
vices research. 

3.  Rehabilitation  Research 

Appropriate  $35  million  for  rehabilita- 
tion research. 

4.  Areas  of  Special  Concern 

Target  for  research  certain  high-priority 
areas,  such  as  geriatric  studies,  mental 
health,  women's  health  studies,  AIDS 
research,  and  spinal  cord  injury  programs. 
Coordinate  biomedical  research  with  reha- 
bilitation research  and  health  services 
research,  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
quality  of  veterans'  care. 


C.  MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  OPERATING 
EXPENSES  (MAMOE) 

Fund  at  the  FY  1988  staffing  level  to  allov^ 
VA  to  better  support  its  Department  ol 
Defense  (DOD)  contingency  mission  anc' 
new  initiatives,  including  AIDS  screening 
education,  and  treatment;    specialized  post 
traumatic  stress  disorder  training;    alterna 
tive  long-term  care  options;    mobile  health 
care;    the  establishment  of  non-profit 
research  corporations;    contract  hospital 
cost  containment;    sharing  arrangements: 
and  programs  for  the  homeless. 
Develop  a  planning  model  that  takes  into 
account  the  national  health  care  delivery 
system  and  VA  entitlement  reforms. 
Further  efforts  to  establish  management 
accountability  for  VHA  operations. 
Implement  a  more  effective  public  rela- 
tions program. 

/.    Staffing  Levels 

Authorize  and  fund  the  FY  1988  level  of 
FTFEs  plus  those  employees  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Facilities  (383  FTEEs), 
for  a  total  of  982  MAMOE  FTEEs. 
Allow  VA  Central  Office  flexibility  in 
reassigning  current  FTEEs  within 
MAMOE  offices. 

D.  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Provide  a  $20-niillion  appropriation. 
Provide  medical  school  scholarships  to 
recruit  physicians  and  additional  scholar- 
ships for  allied  professional  pcrst)nncl. 
Appropriate  $5  million  for  a  pilot  program 
modeled  on  the  military's  Financial 
Assistance  Program  (FAP),  to  recruit  spe- 
cialists into  VA  health  care. 


E.  GRANT  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Appropriate  the  usual  annual  grant  of 
$5(H),(KM). 
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V.  Construction  Programs 

A.  MANAGEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Organization 

.  Halve  the  number  of  construction-related 
FTEEs  assigned  to  MAMOE.  Delegate 
more  control  and  responsibility  to  medical 
centers  and  regional  staffs. 

•  Limit  regional  planning  and  construction 
related  staffs.  Emphasize  planning,  coordi- 
nation and  assistance,  not  intrusive  control. 

2.  Process 

•  Review  the  Facility  Design  Planning  pro- 
gram's (FDPP)  adequ.icy  to  meet  its  long- 
term  goals. 

Develop  standard  projects  (for  offices,  clin- 
ics, nursing  homes  and  domiciliary  facili- 
ties) using  the  "design-build  "  process. 

•  Develop  hospitals  using  the  "GM"  (guaran- 
teed maximum  price)  process. 

Adopt  the  Commission  on  the  Future 
Structure  of  Veterans  Health  Care  recom- 
mendations to  use  private-sector  "develop- 
ment services  experts"  to  assist  project 
planning,  development  and  review. 

Eliminate  Central  Office  oversight  of  minor 
and  delegated  projects,  unless  the  site 
specifically  requests  such  supervision. 

3.  Standards  and  Criteria 

Use  private-sector  construction  standards 
and  criteria  unless  the  facility  warrants  (and 
requests)  "case-by-casc"  exception. 

•  Adopt  private-sector  standard  space  criteria. 
VA  should  grant  deviations  for  disregarding 
space  criteria  only  when  justified. 

4.  Design 

Employ  a  "design  to  cost"  methodology. 
Use  established  national  construction  esti- 
mating guides  to  set  "benchmarks"  for  pro- 
ject costs.  Allow  deviations  only  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Design  hospitals  for  ease  of  conversion  to 
nursing  home  care. 


Mininrize  gross-to-net  space  ratios  to 
reduce  design  inefficiency. 
•  Eliminate  "monumental  designs". 
Structures  built  to  endure  up  to  100  years 
become  obsolete.  It  is  more  appropriate  to 
rebuild  based  on  current  standards  for 
design.  Design  to  meet  the  facility's  basic 
health  care  missions. 

Eliminate  designs  for  vertical  expansions, 
unless  land  restrictions  preclude  horizontal 
expansion,  to  allow  VA  to  more  easily  con- 
vert contiguous  space  to  a  new  mission. 

5.  Budget  Oversight  and  Cost  Control 

Emphasize  recruitment  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel within  the  new  Office  of  Oversight 
Facilities/Construction  Policy  and 
Oversight  Board  so  that  staff  has  experience 
in  budgeting,  commercial  construction, 
leasing  and  real  estate  development. 

6.  Enhanced  Use 

Allow  local  facilities  to  initiate  and  control 
enhanced  use  projects  (such  as  those  for  day- 
care or  small  retail).  Central  Office  should 
only  assist  when  local  sites  request  it. 
Develop  a  staff  with  experience  in  private- 
sector  business  and  real  estate  development 
to  oversee  the  enhanced  use  program. 

7.  Leasing  as  a  Short-Term  Option 

Consider  using  leased  facilities,  principally 
for  long-term  and  outpatient  care,  under 
carefully  controlled  guidelines  that  pre- 
vent leasing  from  replacing  new  construc- 
tion or  an  acceptable  long-term  alternative 
to  VA  construction. 

•  Increase  contracted  long-term  care  as  an 
interim  measure,  until  VA  completes  neces- 
sary construction  and  inpatient  bed  conver- 
sion to  expand  its  nursing  home  capacity. 
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B.  MAJOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Appropriate   $789   million    for   Major 
Conslruclion  projects. 

•  Fund  construction  of  960  nursing  home  beds. 

•  Lease  six  new  120-bed  nursing  homes. 
Construct  two  new  national  cemeteries 
annually  until  the  National  Cemetery 
System  has  one  open  cemetery  in  each  state. 

C.  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Appropriate  $279  million  for  Minor 
Construction  projects. 

•  Convert  1.695  hospital  beds  to  nursing 
home  beds. 

Support  VA  regional  office  projects,  such 
as  recurring  maintenance  projects,  colloca- 
tion when  it  improves  services,  and 
improvement  of  handicapped  accessibility. 
Fund  existing  national  cemetery  construc- 
tion projects. 

D.  PARKING  GARAGE  REVOLVING 
FUND 

Provide  a  $20-million  appropriation  for  this 
fund,  which  finances  VA  facility  parking 
garage  construction  and  operation. 

E.  GRANTS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  STATE  EXTENDED  CARE 
FACILITIES 

Appropriate  $200  million  for  these  grants  to 
fund  all  pending  state  applications  for  the 
state  home  programs. 

F.  GRANTS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  STATE  VETERANS  CEMETERIES 

Appropriate  $4.4  million  for  VA-anlicipat- 
ed  program  requirements. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  I  could  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  ques- 
tions, but  I  think  I  would  rather  save  my  questions  for  Secretary 
Brown. 

Your  testimony  is  indeed  robust.  I  want  to  particularly  note  what 
has  been  said  about  medical  care,  about  research,  and  about  the 
aging  facilities.  In  terms  of  the  aging  facilities,  I  believe  that  the 
criteria  that  was  outlined  by  Jim  MaGill  in  The  American  Legion's 
testimony,  because  you  each  took  a  different  emphasis,  is  really 
mine. 

I  am  veiT  frustrated  with  the  cost  of  overruns.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  some  of  the  designs  are  just  excessive,  and  I 
will  just  give  you  the  guiding  principle  that  I  hope,  if  the  author- 
izers  do  fund  the  long-term  care  needs  of  veterans  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  I  have  instructed  VA  that  what  I  want  is  not  a  Gucci 
long-term  care  facility,  but  build  it  as  if  they  were  building  for  the 
Arcndiocese  of  Baltimore.  In  a  sense,  build  it  to  what  a  compas- 
sionate, caring,  nonprofit  would  want  in  order  to  serve  the  needs 
of  their  community. 

And  I  feel  if  we  focus  on  that  then  we  will  get  a  dollar's  worth 
of  construction  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  taxpayer^  dollars  using  the 
guidelines  you  have  outlined  here.  But  I  think  they  run  in  and  they 
want  every  dam  gizmo  and  gadget  and  then  it  never  gets  done  and 
it  does  not  get  done  correctly. 

So  know  that  we  are  going  to  take  this,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
again,  and  we  invite  you  to  be  here  for  Secretary  Brown's  testi- 
mony, and  then  as  we  get  our  allocation  we  invite  ongoing  dialog 
with  our  staff. 

We  thank  you  very  much  and  this  panel  is  excused. 

Mr.  Kelly,  would  you  call  forth  the  next  panel,  please? 

Panel  No.  2 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

statement  of  rev.  laverne  joseph,  american  association  of 
homes  for  the  aging 

introduction  of  panel  members 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  second  panel  will  feature  the  Reverend  Laveme 
Joseph  from  the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging;  Mr. 
Bill  Frank,  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission;  Ms.  Laura 
Cohen  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists;  Dr. 
Raymon  Campion  from  the  Mickey  Leland  Center;  and  Margaret 
Dixon  with  the  American  Association  of  Retired  persons. 

Reverend  Joseph.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Laveme  Joseph.  I 
am  an  ordained  clergy  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  serve 
as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Retirement  Housing  Founda- 
tion. RHF  is  the  Nation's  largest  nonprofit  sponsor  and  manager  of 
affordable  housing  for  seniors,  facilities  in  23  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  representing  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Homes  for  the  Aging.  AAHA  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  offer  our  views  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  HUD  budget.  We  recog- 
nize the  fiscal  budget  constraints  and  appreciate  the  difficult  fund- 
ing decisions  that  confront  the  committee.  However,  we  firmly  be- 
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lieve  that  an  investment  in  supportive  housing  could  yield  signifi- 
cant savings  by  enabling  many  older  frail  persons  to  delay  or  avoid 
more  costly  nursing  homes. 

Ultimately,  we  believe  supportive  housing  needs  to  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  health  and  long-term  care  reform.  To 
that  end,  my  testimony  will  focus  on  ensuring  adequate  funding  for 
section  202  supportive  housing,  for  the  elderly  program,  funding 
service  coordinators,  and  implementing  the  new  project  retrofit  pro- 
gram. I  will  summarize  my  written  testimony. 

First,  we  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee and  to  Senator  Mikulski  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
and  for  the  leadership  that  they  have  given  to  fund  and  reform  the 
section  202  program.  The  program  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  successful  Federal  housing  programs  for  very  low  income  elder- 
ly persons.  And  while  we  are  pleased,  the  administration  decided 
not  to  fold  section  202  into  the  home  block  grant,  their  1994  budget 
requests  of  4,900  units  of  section  202  and  1,500  units  of  section  811 
for  persons  with  disabilities  is  woefully  inadequate  considering  the 
critical  shortage  of  affordable  housing  for  both  of  these  needy  popu- 
lations, estimated  that  more  than  8  persons  per  unit  are  on  waiting 
lists  for  these  facilities. 

We  understand  the  administration  has  revised  their  budget  re- 
quest to  be  in  conformance  with  the  70/30  ratio,  as  compromised 
in  the  Housing  Act  last  year  by  shifting  an  additional  500  units 
from  the  202  program  to  the  811  program.  This  action,  if  accepted, 
would  result  in  4,483  units  of  section  202,  about  one-half  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  appropriation  level,  which  translates  to  about  10 
units  for  each  congressional  district,  a  woefully  unrealistic  invest- 
ment considering  the  need. 

We  believe  that  this  represents  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  in 
meeting  the  need  for  affordable  housing  for  low-income  elderly,  in 
keeping  with  the  compromise  reached  last  year  on  the  mixed  popu- 
lation issue  and  with  the  strategies  to  invest  in  supportive  housing 
for  low-income  elderly  as  part  of  a  solution  to  long-term  care. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  fiscal  year  1994 
authorization  of  $955.4  million  to  support  7,333  units  of  section 
202.  We  support  the  compromise  reached  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1992  to  fund  a  section  811  program  at  the  fiscal  year  1994  author- 
ized level  of  $409.5  million.  Of  that  amount,  approximately  $193 
million  would  maintain  the  current  level  of  1,569  units  for  group 
homes  and  scattered  sites  and  the  remaining  funds  could  be  used 
for  the  new  voucher  program  enabling  an  additional  8,112  section 
811  vouchers. 

We  also  urge  the  Committee  to  fund  service  coordinators  in  the 
federally  assisted  elderly  housing  programs  at  the  level  authorized 
in  the  1992  Housing  Act.  AAHA  recommends  sufficient  additional 
funding  for  section  8  amendments  to  accommodate  the  increase  in 
project  operating  expenses  for  service  coordinators.  We  estimate 
this  increase  to  be  approximately  $22  million  for  section  8. 

And  finally,  project  retrofit  program  was  authorized  in  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  House  Act.  We  believe  that  it  needs  to  be  funded 
at  its  full  level. 
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We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  we 
would — ^we  are  doing  that  on  behalf  of  our  4,000  sponsors  and  our 
600,000  low-income  elderly  persons. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  REV.  LAVERNE  R.  JOSEPH 

Good  morning  Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies.   My  name  is  Laverne  Joseph.   I  am  an 
ordained  clergyman  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  serve  as  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Retirement  Housing  Foundation,  a  not-for-profit 
development  and  management  conpany  for  elderly  housing  based  in  Long  Beach, 
California.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  representing  the  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  v^ere  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  a 
member  of  the  Public  Policy  Coranittee,  and  as  the  former  chairman  of  the  housing 
committee. 

The  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging*  (AAHA)  appreciates  this 
opportunity  to  offer  our  views  and  recommendations  on  the  FY94  HUD  budget.  We 
recognize  the  fiscal  constraints  of  today's  economy  and  appreciate  the  difficult 
funding  decisions  you  will  be  considering.  In  that  spirit,  AAHA  believes  it  is 
sound  public  policy  to  make  an  investment  in  areas  where  we  can  ultimately 
reduce  costs  in  the  long  run,  while  promoting  suitable  and  affordable  living 
environments. 

AAHA  is  particularly  concerned  with  improving  the  linkages  between  supportive 
services  and  housing,  and  we  believe  that  an  investifent  in  supportive  housing  is 
ultimately  part  of  the  solution  to  long  term  care  reform.   To  that  end,  my 
testimony  today  will  focus  on  ensuring  adequate  funding  for  the  Section  202 
Supportive  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Program;  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing 
for  Persons  with  Disabilities  Program;  service  coordinators;  and  funding  for 
Project  Retrofit. 

Section  202; 

We  commend  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the  very  active  role  it  took  last 
year  on  the  mixed  populations  issue  and  in  seeking  solutions  to  help  resolve 
that  controversy.   During  deliberations  on  the  appropriations  and  authorization 
bills,  there  was  a  recognition  by  all  parties  involved  that  a  primary  cause  of 
the  mixed  populations  problem  was  the  insufficient  number  and  availability  of 
suitable  and  affordable  housing  for  both  elderly  persons  and  younger  persons 
with  disabilities.  One  of  the  major  developments  of  the  final  compromise  was  a 
recognition  by  disability  advocates,  housing  providers,  consumer  advocates,  and 
Congress  of  the  need  to  make  more  resources  available  in  order  to  begin 
alleviating  the  critical  housing  shortage. 

As  a  part  of  the  compromise,  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992 
('92  Housing  Act)  authorized  combined  funding  of  $1,365  billion  in  FY94  for  the 
Section  202  elderly  housing  and  Section  811  disabled  housing  programs  with  70% 
of  funds  designated  for  elderly  and  30%  for  disabled.   It  is  our  understanding 
that  70%  of  the  FY94  authorized  level  would  result  in  $450.2  million  in  capital 
advance  funding  and  $505.2  million  in  rental  iissistance  funding  to  support  7,333 
units  of  Section  202  housing.   This  would  be  a  significant  reduction  from  the 
current  FY93  appropriation  of  $527.2  million  in  capital  advance  funding  and 
$588.9  million  in  rental  assistance  funding  to  support  8,906  Section  202  units. 
In  other  words,  as  a  price  of  the  compromise,  elderly  housing  would  lose  1,573 
units  and  $160.7  million  in  funding  from  current  levels. 

While  we  are  pleased  the  Administration  decided  not  to  pursue  folding  the 
Section  202  program  into  the  HOME  block  grant  in  FY94,  the  Administration's 
original  proposal  of  4,900  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  1,500  units  of 
housing  for  persons  with  disabilities,  was  already  woefully  inadequate  in 
increasing  housing  opportunities  for  these  needy  populations.   Now,  we 
understand  the  Administration,  in  seeking  to  meet  the  70%-30%  funding 
guidelines,  is  asking  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  elderly  housing  portion  to 
4,483  units,  adding  the  difference  to  the  disability  housing  portion,  and 
increasing  the  diseibility  housing  request  to  1,915  units. 

Madam  Chair,  and  members  of  the  committee,  while  we  do  not  decry  increasing  the 
availability  of  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities,  this  is  not  only  a 
short-sighted  approach  to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  both  the  elderly  and 
disabled  populations,  but  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  mixed 
populations  compromise. 
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We  need  to  recognize  that  an  inveetment  In  supportive  housing  promotes  home-like 
service  delivery  environments,  promotes  cost-effectiveness,  and  is  another 
option  in  developing  solutions  to  long-term  care  reform.   An  Investment  in 
suRjortive  housing  for  the  elderly  could  yield  significant  future  savings  by 
enabling  older,  frail  persons  to  remain  independent,  in  their  own  home.   One 
method  of  delivering  supportive  housing  is  co-location,  or  the  sharing  of  a 
common  site  between  a  housing  facility  and  other  service  providers,  such  as  a 
senior  center  of  health  care  clinic.   The  population  of  persons  over  age 
eighty-five  is  expected  to  grow  three  times  faster  than  the  general  population. 
Many  elderly  who  do  not  need  a  high  level  of  care  will  find  themselves  in 
nursing  homes  for  the  simple  reason  that  nursing  home  care  is  eligible  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  v^lle  less  Institutional  housing  alternatives,  like 
supportive  housing  is  not.   Recent  studies  suggest  a  cost  savings  of 
approximately  $5,000  per  person  per  year  for  supportive  housing  compared  to 
Institutional  care. 

Madam  Chair,  recently  within  your  home  state  of  Maryland,  the  Clinton 
Administration  granted  a  waiver  to  the  state  to  allow  Medicaid  funds  to  be  used 
to  place  275  elderly  persons  in  group  homes  rather  than  in  more  expensive 
nursing  homes,  and  the  estimated  savings  in  this  case  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  $4,700  per  person.   Also,  it  was  recently  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  Clinton  Administration  is  considering  including  $15 
billion  a  year  in  its  health  reform  plan  for  at-home  care  of  frail,  and  disabled 
persons.  Obviously,  Investing  in  supportive  housing  as  part  of  the  solution  to 
long  term  care  reform  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Reconnendation: 

In  keeping  with  the  delicately  crafted  and  balanced  compromise  to  the  mixed 
populations  issue,  and  in  creating  fiscally  sound  public  policy  by  Investing  In 
supportive  housing  -  despite  the  significant  reduction  in  its  funding  level  from 
last  year  -  AAHA  urges  the  comtdttee  to  continue  its  coimltment  of  Increasing 
housing  resources  to  elderly  persons  by  funding  the  Section  202  program  at  the 
rY94  authorized  level. 

Section  811; 

Younger  persons  with  disabilities  often  have  found  it  difficult  to  access 
suitable  and  affordable  housing.   This  point  was  repeatedly  emphasized  during 
the  negotiations  over  the  mixed  populations  issue  last  year.  As  a  consequence. 
Congress  increased  authorization  for  the  Section  811  program  to  30*  of  the 
combined  amounts  for  the  Section  202  and  Section  811  programs,  and  established 
in  the  Section  811  program  a  new  tenant-based  housing  voucher  program  for 
persons  with  disabilities.   The  provision  stipulated  that  funds  for  the 
tenant-based  voucher  program  shall  come  from  funds  remaining  in  the  Section  811 
program  after  Section  811  has  been  funded  at  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
previous  year's  appropriation. 

In  FY93,  Congress  appropriated  $90,038  million  in  capital  advance  fxmding,  and 
$103.72  million  in  rental  assistance  funding  to  support  1,569  Section  811  units. 
Based  on  the  30*  guidelines  established  in  the  '92  Housing  Act,  the  rY94  funding 
authorization  for  Section  811  would  be  approximately  $409.5  million.   Of  that 
amount,  approximately  $193.76  million  would  maintain  the  current  level  of  1,569 
units  and  the  remaining  $215.74  million  could  be  available  for  the  new  Section 
811  tenant-based  rental  assistance  voucher  program.   Based  upon  preliminary 
calculations,  this  $215.74  million  could  enable  an  additional  8,112  units  under 
the  Section  811  voucher  program  to  be  made  available  for  persons  with 
disabilities. 

In  other  words,  as  a  benefit  of  the  mixed  populations  compromise,  in  FY94, 
persons  with  disabilities  would  receive  1,569  new  construction  units  and  8,112 
voucher  units  for  a  combined  total  of  9,681  units  under  the  Section  811  program. 
In  addition,  persons  with  disabilities  also  would  benefit  from  additional  units 
in  FY94  under  the  five  percent  set-aside  of  new  construction  public  housing 
units. 
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RecGBmendation : 

AAHA  supports  funding  the  Section  811  program  at  the  ry94  authorized  level  and 
would  encourage  the  use  of  scattered  site  housing  under  the  Section  811  program 
in  addition  to  group  home  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities.  AAHA  believes 
that  both  scattered  site  housing  and  the  voucher  program  will  more  effectively 
enable  persons  with  disabilities  to  be  "mainstreamed"  into  housing  among  the 
general  population,  an  oft-stated  goal  of  disability  advocates.   Just  as  AAHA 
believes  mainstrearaing  persons  with  disabilities  is  sound  public  policy,  AAHA 
believes  elderly  housing  sponsors  should  have  the  option  of  maintaining 
age-distinct  housing,  and  mainstrearaing  will  help  achieve  that  option. 

Service  Coordinators; 

Last  year,  the  Appropriations  Committee  took  affirmative  steps  to  allow  service 
coordinators  to  be  funded  as  an  eligible  project  expense  in  Section  202 
facilities,  and  prohibited  HUD  from  issuing  a  notice  of  funding  availability 
(^X)FA)  in  order  for  projects  to  access  funding  for  service  coordinators  in  FY93. 
In  addition,  the  '92  Housing  Act  expanded  the  availability  of  service 
coordinators  to  other  federally  assisted  elderly  housing,  including 
project-based  Section  8,  236  and  221(d)  facilities.  We  are  very  appreciative  of 
these  actions  taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  amd  we  conmend  you  for 
taking  the  initiative  to  allow  a  reasonable  method  of  accessing  funds  for 
service  coordinators. 

Over  the  years,  Congress  has  recognized  the  vital  contribution  service 
coordinators  make  in  the  lives  of  frail,  older  persons  by  facilitating  necessary 
support  services  to  help  them  maintain  their  Independence  while  also  helping 
them  meet  their  obligations  of  tenancy.  The  expanded  authorization  for  service 
coordinators  to  other  federally  assisted  elderly  housing  was  a  recognition  by 
Congress  that  providing  service  coordinators  is  another  link  in  the  solution  to 
the  mixed  population  issue.  Therefore,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  funding 
for  service  coordinators  be  at  an  adequate  enough  level  to  make  a  real, 
meaningful  difference. 

Recoomendation: 

AAHA  urges  the  Cotrinittee  to  fund  service  coordinators  in  federally  assisted 
elderly  housing  programs  at  the  levels  authorized  in  the  '92  Housing  Act; 
provide  adequate  funding  for  grants;  and  provide  sufficient  funding  to  implement 
service  coordinators  as  an  eligible  project  expense  with  access  to  funding 
through  project  operating  budgets  and  not  through  a  NOFA  or  lottery  process  in 
FY94.   In  this  regard,  AAHA  recommends  sufficient  additional  funds  for  Section  8 
amendments  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  project  operating  expenses  for  service 
coordinators.   We  estimate  this  increase  to  be  approximately  $22  million  for 
Section  202  elderly  projects;  $15  million  for  project-based  Section  8  elderly 
housing;  and  $10  million  for  Section  236  and  221(d)  elderly  projects. 

Project  Retrofit; 

As  you  know,  the  Project  Retrofit  program  was  authorized  in  the  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  as  a  part  of  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program 
(CHSP)  to  provide  for  modernization  and  retrofitting  of  existing  elderly  housing 
facilities.   In  its  recent  FY93  NOFA  announcing  the  availability  of  over  $33 
million  for  new  CHSP  projects,  HUD  decided  to  only  fund  the  services  component 
of  CHSP,  and  did  not  issue  regulations  or  make  funds  available  for  the  Project 
Retrofit  program.   HUD's  rationale  for  not  inplementing  Project  Retrofit  was 
that  since  no  funding  was  specifically  appropriated  for  the  program,  the  limited 
available  funds  would  quickly  deplete  the  CHSP  account,  and,  therefore,  not 
enable  as  many  projects  to  be  funded. 

We  believe  Project  Retrofit  is  an  integral  and  critical  part  of  making  housing 
suitable  for  frail,  elderly  persons.  Many  facilities  need  to  be  retrofitted  in 
order  to  comply  with  federal  handicapped  accessibility  guidelines  or  safety 
requirements,  including  requirements  under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
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and  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.   Others  facilities  have 
inadequate  safety  features  for  security  purposes  or  fire  prevention.   Some 
facilities  require  retrofitting  of  conmunity  space  and  individual  units  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  aging  residents.  Nonprofit  owners  also  are  faced  with 
situations  where  aging  buildings  were  developed  under  earlier  policies  and 
requirements,  and  as  a  result,  are  obsolete  in  terms  of  design,  building 
materials  and  features.  Former  cost-containment  policies  imposed  short-sighted 
requirements  on  some  facilities  during  development,  and  owners  now  are  having  to 
over-conpensate  for  these  deficiencies  in  attenpting  to  manage  these  projects. 

Recamnendation ; 

To  remedy  Solomon-like  decision-making  by  HUD  of  having  to  choose  between 
funding  services  under  CHSP  or  funding  modernization  under  Project  Retrofit, 
AAHA  urges  the  Committee  to  require  HUD  to  issue  regulations  inplementing  the 
Project  Retrofit  program  by  providing  specific  funding  for  the  program.   AAHA 
would  urge  the  Committee  to  shift  funding  from  CHSP  to  Project  Retrofit  at  the 
authorized  level  of  $21.9  million  in  FY94. 


AAHA  thanks  you  for  your  continued  leadership  in  taking  positive  actions  to 
support  suitable  and  affordable  housing  for  the  nation's  elderly  population.  We 
are  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  Conmittee's  deliberation  on  these  critical  issues, 
and  we  look  forward  to  continue  working  with  you  as  the  Committee  continues  with 
its  deliberations  on  funding  prograuns  affecting  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Chair  is  going  to  return  shortly.  She  has  asked 
us  to  suspend  testimony  just  briefly,  so  we  will  wait  for  her  return, 
which  should  be  momentarily.  We  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
her  return. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  apologize  that  I  was  not  here.  Constituents 
are  so  outraged  about  the  possibility  of  caps  on  entitlements  like 
Social  Security,  Medicaid,  and  Medicare,  that  my  phones  are 
jammed.  So  excuse  me.  I  had  to  take  care  of  how  we  would  admin- 
istratively respond  to  the  demands  of  the  American  people  and  to 
the  short-sighted  budget  shifters  who  want  to  shift  it  on  the  backs 
of  senior  citizens,  the  disabled,  and  the  elderly  while  they  are  bail- 
ing out  the  damn  oil  companies.  I  am  pretty  fed  up  about  it. 

ENvmo^fMENTAL  Protection  Agency 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  FRANK,  JIL,  CHAIRMAN,  NORTHWEST  INDIAN 
FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

Senator  MncuLSKl.  Mr.  Frank,  you  are  here  now  testifying  on  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  and  we  welcome  you  once 
again.  We  recall  your  robust  testimony  of  the  past.  Please  proceed. 
I  apologize  for  the  delay. 

Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  My  name  is  Bill  Frank, 
Jr.  I  represent  26  tribes  and  organizations  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. And  I  want  to  thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  for  taking  the  time 
to  chair  these  proceedings,  this  very  important  hearing.  As  you 
know,  I  testified  in  front  of  the  U.S.  Congress  quite  often  and  I 
have  very  seldom  seen  the  Chairman  there.  I  appreciate  that.  I  ap- 
preciate Kevin  Kelly  and  Carrie  Apostolou  for  helping  us  get  to 
where  we  are  today. 

As  you  know,  this  is  the  fourth  year  that  the  tribes  have  been 
back  in  front  of  the  subcommittee.  Unfortunately,  the  last  adminis- 
tration of  EPA  did  not  put  us  into  their  budget,  so  we  are  back 
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here  to  Congress  again  asking  for  appropriations  from  the  U.S. 
Congress,  who  we  have  to  depend  upon  to  seek  our  funding. 

As  you  know,  the  testimony  is  in  front  of  you.  We  have  a  book, 
a  report  that  we  sent  with  our  testimony. 

Do  you  have  it? 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Frank.  A  book  that  tells  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
Northwest  as  far  as  the  cooperative  management  with  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Federal  Government,  on  clean  water.  And  as  you 
know,  our  area,  like  all  of  our  country  throughout  the  land,  is  faced 
with  the  endangered  species.  And  the  spotted  owl  in  the  North- 
west, the  old  growth  timber,  and  a  lot  of  the  different  logging  prac- 
tices that  took  place  that  affects  the  water  quality  throughout  our 
country. 

We  have  poisoned  water,  like  all  of  our  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  Northwest  and  throughout  the  country.  And  we 
stand  to  work  very  cooperatively  in  trying  to  stay  out  of  the  courts 
on  all  of  these  water  issues. 

And  we  thank  you  again  for  taking  the  time  to  listen  to  us. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  'fiiank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Frank,  and  as  you 
know.  Senator  Patty  Murray  is  also  now  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Senator  Murray,  though  not  a  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  is  very  active  in  the  issues  you  articulated. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Bill  Frank 

Madam  Chairwoman,  and  honorable  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Bill  Frank, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  (NWIFC)  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  concerning  the  FY  1994  ap- 
propriations for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Present  with  me  today  are 
Terry  Williams,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  NWIFC  and  James  R.  Anderson,  Executive 
Director  for  the  Commission,  who  are  here  to  assist  in  answering  any  questions  you 
may  have  on  our  interest  in  this  subcommittee's  activities  and  budgets.  We  are  here 
today  to  suggest  programmatic  funding  levels  and  to  respectfully  request  appropria- 
tions from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  budget  to  continue  imple- 
mentation of  a  model  comprehensive  and  coordinated  tribal  environmental  program 
based  on  principles  of  cooperative  watershed  management  for  twenty-six  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  in  Washington  State  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Before  we  present  testimony  we  would  like  to  offer  our  appreciation  to  the  Chair- 
woman and  subcommittee  members  for  their  support  in  our  staged  funding  requests 
over  the  last  several  years  to  the  Northwest  tribes  in  Washington  State.  As  we  will 
describe  later,  these  resources  have  provided  assistance  to  the  tribes  in  our  efforts 
to  develop  a  cooperative  approach  to  water  quality  management  in  Washington 
State. 

Included  with  our  testimony  is  an  Executive  Report  on  the  status  of  the  program 
development  and  tribal  activities.  In  siunmary,  the  tribes  are  in  the  implementing 
stages  of  a  model  program  initiative  tiiat  will  demonstrate  how  tribal  governments 
can  address  water  quality  issues  affecting  their  reservations  and  treaty  protected 
resources  in  coordination  and  integration  with  local,  state,  and  federal  governments 
on  a  watershed  ecosystem  approach. 

On  behalf  of  Washington  State  tribes,  we  respectfully  request  Congress  to: 

(1)  Appropriate  and  direct  the  Agency  to  incorporate  $6  million  into  their  funding 
base  for  twenty-six  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  in  Washington  State  to  continue 
implementation  of  a  model  cooperative  tribal  water  resource  program  for  environ- 
mental protection; 

(2)  Provide  and  direct  the  Agency  to  incorporate  $40  million  into  their  funding 
base  to  build  capacity  for  tribal  water  resource  programs  nationally; 

(3)  Require  the  Agency  to  provide  full  funding  to  the  tribes  to  at  least  the  statu- 
tory limits,  in  all  EPA  programs,  and  establish  equitable  criteria  for  allocation  to 
the  tribes; 
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(4)  Adequately  fund  and  continue  authorizing  the  Administrator  to  make  grants 
to  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  she  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  development  of  multi-media  and  environmental  programs; 

(5)  Require  EPA  to  set  aside  the  maximum  allowable  funds  for  all  appropriate  FY 
1994  programs; 

(6)  Appropriate  funds  in  order  for  the  EPA  to  hire  120  FTEs  so  that  the  Agency 
may  begin  to  meet  its  trust  responsibilities  under  Federal  laws  and  Treaties  to  as- 
sist tribes  with  environmental  protection  and  enforcement;  and 

(7)  Require  the  EPA  to  repyort  to  the  Committee,  its  strategic  plan  to  develop  In- 
dian programs. 

To  assist  the  Committee  members,  I  would  like  to  summarize  background  rel- 
evant to  our  request. 

BACKGROUND 

The  NWIFC  is  here  today  representing  nineteen  (19)  member  treaty  fishing  tribes 
and  the  Hoh,  Chehalis  and  Shoalwater  Bay  Tribes  in  western  Washington,  and  the 
Yakima  Indian  Nation,  Colville  Confederated,  Spokane,  and  Kalispel  Tribes  in  east- 
em  Washington. 

Washington  State  has  been  blessed  with  bountiful  rivers  and  streams.  Five  spe- 
cies of  Pacific  salmon  and  three  species  of  anadromous  trout  utilize  Washington 
state's  streams  during  the  fi-esh  water  stages  of  their  life  cycles.  At  one  time  there 
wais  a  substantial  quantity  of  fish  production  that  originated  in  lowland  streams. 
Historically,  there  were  ample  supplies  of  fish  for  ceremonial,  subsistence,  commer- 
cial and  recreational  purposes.  Old  growth  confer  removal,  riparian  zone  impacts, 
farming  activities,  and  channelization  of  the  streams  has  reduced  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  these  streams  to  extremely  low  levels.  Currently,  there  are  concerns  that 
hundreds  of  salmon  stocks  are  at  significantly  low  levels  and  may  warrant  a  threat- 
ened or  endangered  listing  status. 

Unfortunately,  conflict  between  state,  tribal  and  federal  governments  over  the 
salmon  resource  and  protection  of  the  environment  have  plagued  the  Northwest. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  tribes  in  the  Northwest  have  been  in  conflict  and 
litigation  concerning  their  treaty  fishing  rights  with  the  state  of  Washington.  Fi- 
nafly,  in  1979,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  re-affirmed  the  treaty  tribes'  right 
to  harvest  fifty  percent  of  the  anadromous  fish  passing  through  tribal  usual  and  ac- 
customed areas.  In  1980,  the  federal  district  court  held  that  the  United  States  and 
the  state  of  Washington  must  not  permit  degradation  of  fish  habitat  which  would 
diminish  the  treaty  harvest  right,  including  point  and  nonpoint  pollution  sources. 
The  federal  courts  have  recognized  that  protection  of  water  quality  and  other  at- 
tributes of  fish  habitat  are  necessary  to  secure  the  Constitutionally  protected  rights 
of  the  tribes  to  harvest  fish. 

The  legal  principles  enunciated  in  United  States  v.  Washington  and  other  federal 
court  decisions  provide  justification  upon  which  the  tribes  are  involved  with  off-res- 
ervation environmental  issues.  As  a  result  of  federal  court  decisions,  the  state  of 
Washington  has  recognized  the  tribes  as  "co-managers"  of  the  fish  resource  in  our 
state.  As  "co-managers"  in  Washington,  the  tribes  must  have  the  resources  to  ade- 
quately participate  in  environmental  orograms  both  off  and  on-reservation  to  ensure 
adequate  protection  of  their  treaty  rights. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes'  treaty  rights,  they  are  sovereign  nations,  and  have  the 
same  rights  as  any  self-governing  nation.  These  rights  include  enacting  laws  and 
programs  to  protect  the  environment  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's policy  is  to  respect  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  tribes  and  to  work  with 
them  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  Indian  policy  (1984)  of  working 
with  federally  recognized  tribes  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis  concerns  more 
than  375  Indian  tribes  in  the  lower  48  states  controlling  over  52  million  acres  of 
land  base.  The  combined  area  of  these  Indian  reservations  is  larger  than  all  of  New 
England,  yet  EPA  now  devotes  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  personnel  and  funds  to  en- 
vironmental protection  for  the  tribes.  Even  if  there  were  a  seven  fold  increase  in 
federal  funding  for  the  tribes  in  FY  1993,  this  would  only  represent  approximately 
1  percent  of  the  EPA  budget.  This  is  clearly  a  discriminatory  prioritization  of  federjd 
funds  since  tribal  reservations  represent  3  percent  of  the  land  base  of  this  nation. 
Even  though  the  EPA  has  worked  closely  with  the  states  to  implement  adequate  en- 
vironmental programs,  little  has  been  done  to  accomplish  the  same  for  tne  tribal 
governments.  Indian  tribes  are  over  two  decades  behind  the  state  both  in  resources 
received  fit)m  the  EPA  and  in  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  EPA  in  develop- 
ing tribal  water  program  offices. 
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Agency  regulations  and  activities  have  tended  to  complicate  rather  than  facilitate 
tribal  participation  in  programs.  The  cost  of  these  complications  are  impaired  health 
of  Indian  people,  degradation  of  reservation  lands,  and  diminishment  of  their  natu- 
ral resources. 

Presently,  the  EPA's  Indian  policy  has  not  been  implemented  to  any  substantive 
degree  for  tribal  governments.  EPA  has  addressed  environmental  concerns  of  the 
states  of  this  nation  except  52  million  acres  of  tribal  lands.  It  is  long  overdue  that 
the  EPA  consider  Indian  hibes  viable  clients  as  thev  have  done  with  the  states. 

Congress  needs  to  provide  direct  leadership  and  require  EPA  to  actively  imple- 
ment its  Indian  policy  and  the  Indian  Amendments  to  the  Superfund,  Safe  Drinking 
Water  and  Clean  Water  Acts.  Congress  and  the  EPA  need  to  increase  the  funds  for 
development  of  tribal  programs,  including  technical  assistance  and  training  and  in- 
creased stafQng  to  work  with  the  tribes.  The  Agency  needs  to  make  the  commitment 
to  set  aside  fimds  for  programs  without  specific  statutory  limitations;  tliese  levels 
need  to  be  determined  by  analysis  of  needs  and  not  influenced  by  Agency  concerns 
about  taking  funds  from  state  programs. 

A  "front  end"  investment  will  promote  cooperation  and  increased  tribal  involve- 
ment in  environmental  protection  as  has  been  done  between  the  EPA  and  state  gov- 
ernments. 

The  state  of  Washington  supports  tribal  involvement  in  environmental  protection 
both  off  and  on-reservation.  The  state  intends  to  work  with  the  tribes  on  a  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  basis  in  the  implementation  of  this  program.  The  federsdly  rec- 
ognized tribes  of  Washington  have  developed  a  process  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment ofiBcials,  and  representatives  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  environmental  com- 
munities to  address  water  resource  issues  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis. 
The  results  of  these  discussions  have  outlined  a  cooperative  process  between  the 
tribes,  state  agencies  and  programs,  and  local  units  of  government  in  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental protection.  This  process  has  been  highlighted  as  a  case  study  example  to 
countries  around  the  world  at  the  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Economic  Development  in  South  America. 

Tribal-State  discussions  recognize  that  between  governmental  units,  problems  are 
often  shared  and  the  principle  of  comity  between  neighbors  often  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  both.  All  participants  to  the  Tribal-State  discussions  acknowledge  there 
has  been  a  significant  deterioration  and  loss  of  natural  fish  habitat  in  Washington 
State  streams.  There  are  over  100  potential  stocks  of  anadromous  fish  that  may  be 
listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Although  there  are  many  individual  fac- 
tors contributing  to  this,  the  general  trend  toward  reduced  production  of  habitat  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  activities  performed  by  humans — activities  which  alter 
and  destroy  water  quality  required  for  successful  fish  and  wildlife  production.  The 
only  potential  means  to  deal  with  these  problems  is  through  cooperation  between 
all  affected  jurisdictions. 

The  tribes  must  be  part  of  the  solutions  to  prevent  and  control  water  pollution 
in  Washington  State.  The  tribes  must  participate  in  these  activities  to  protect  their 
governmental  interests  and  treaty  fishing  rights.  We,  and  the  resources,  cannot  af- 
ford to  loose  progress  on  our  intergovernmental  cooperative  watershed  program. 

As  mentioned,  the  scope  of  tribal  treaty  rights  and  jurisdiction  have  been  fraught 
with  controversy.  However,  rather  than  continue  an  era  of  conflict,  the  state  of 
Washington  has  proclaimed  a  policy  of  working  with  the  tribes  on  a  govemment- 
to-govemment  basis  to  resolve  long-standing  cormicts. 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRIBAL  ACTTVITIES 

For  the  past  year,  the  tribes  have  been  working  with  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  intergovernmental  forums  to  address  environmental  problems 
and  concerns.  Summarized  in  the  attached  Executive  Report  are  activities  the  tribes 
have  been  conducting  in  this  last  year.  The  following  are  several  of  the  forums  and 
processes  the  tribes  have  initiated  to  implement  a  govemment-to-govemment  pro- 
gram for  water  quality  protection: 

(1)  Tribes  and  local  governments  are  implementing  cooperative  institutional  rela- 
tionships on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis,  e.g.  Hood  Canal  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil; 

(2)  The  Washington  Department  of  Ecology,  EPA  Washington  Operations  OfBce, 
and  tribal  governments  meet  to  coordinate  activities  and  policies  on  a  state-wide 
basis; 

(3)  Inter  Tribal  policy  coordination  on  environmental  issues  occurs  through  sev- 
eral mechanisms;  Nortiiwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  Tribal  Environmental 
Policy  Committee,  Intertribal  Coimcil  of  Washington  Territory  Tribes,  Skagit  Sys- 
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tem  Cooperative,  Point  No  Point  Treaty  Council,  and  Northwest  Indian  Tribal  Plan- 
ners Forum; 

(4)  EPA  Region  X,  EPA  Washington  Operations  OflBce,  and  Tribal  government  co- 
ordination occurs  through  the  NWlFC  Environmental  Policy  Committee  to  further 
implement  federal  pohcy  of  working  with  the  tribes  on  a  govemment-to-govemment 
basis  and  to  enhance  communications; 

(5)  The  NWIFC  and  Washington  State  tribes  have  worked  with  other  tribal  gov- 
ernments to  establish  a  national  Tribal  Environmental  Forum; 

(6)  The  Tribes,  Washington  State  Executive  and  Legislative  branches,  federal 
agencies,  and  local  governments  have  begun  implementation  of  the  Water  Resource 
Forum  to  address  water; 

(7)  The  tribes,  state  of  Washington,  EPA,  agricultural  and  environmental  commu- 
nities are  developing  an  Agriculture^atural  Resources  Forum  to  address  nonpoint 
source  pollution  problems  associated  with  agriculturtd  practices; 

(8)  Tribal,  state  and  local  governments  are  developing  and  implementing  several 
water  quality  councils  and  watershed  plans  for  the  control  and  prevention  of 
nonpoint  source  pollution; 

(9)  Tribes  have  established  Co-Management  status  with  the  state  of  Washington 
Department  of  Ecology  and  U.S.  EPA  in  the  management  of  the  Puget  Sound  Estua- 
rine  Program; 

(10)  The  tribes  have  assisted  in  developing  or  are  in  the  planning  stages  of  twen- 
ty-six (26)  watershed  plans  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  nonpoint  source  poUu- 
tion  in  coordination  with  ten  (10)  counties  of  the  state  of  Washington;  and 

(11)  Tribal  governments  have  been  working  cooperatively  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  water  quality  monitoring  programs,  shellfish  protection  pro- 
grams, and  develop  riparian  protection  measures  with  state  and  local  governments. 

Tribal  participation  is  supported  by  state  and  local  government  officials.  In  addi- 
tion, other  counties  are  seeking  to  implement  watershed  plans  and  are  requesting 
necessary  tribal  participation.  However,  infrastructure  limitations  place  severe  con- 
straints on  the  tribes  to  continue  a  coordinated  approach  in  participation  and  devel- 
oping watershed  plans  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  pollution. 

CONCLUSION 

The  federal  government  has  a  trust  responsibility  to  the  tribes  by  virtue  of  the 
treaties  entered  into  agreement  between  tne  United  States  and  Pacific  Northwest 
tribes.  This  trust  responsibility  is  a  fiduciary  relationship  required  by  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  federal  government  to  ensure  the  tiibes  have  adequate 
resources  to  self-govern  their  people,  homeland,  and  protection  of  their  treaty  re- 
served rights.  Consistent  with  the  EPA's  policy  since  1984  of  tribal  "self-determina- 
tion" and  "govemment-to-govemment"  relations  between  the  federal  and  tribal  gov- 
ernments, the  tribes  request  that  additional  EPA  staff  be  involved  in  Indian  rela- 
tions and  that  programs  and  adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  implement  an  envi- 
ronmental action  plan  for  federallv  recognized  tribes  of  Washington  state. 

Funding  necessary  to  support  the  tribes'  involvement  in  environmental  issues  re- 
ahzes  the  EPA's  long-range  objective  of  including  tribal  governments  as  partners  in 
decision-making  and  program  management  on  reservation  lands.  After  establishing 
a  coordinated  tribal  environmental  program,  incremental  assistance  will  be  nec- 
essary in  the  ensuing  years  to  assist  the  tribes  in  addressing  specific  needs  and 
projects. 

In  addition,  implementation  of  tribal  environmental  programs  enables  the  tribes 
to  participate  with  the  state  in  environmental  policy  and  management  on  a  govem- 
ment-to-govemment basis.  The  proposed  process  and  implementation  of  tribal  envi- 
ronmental programs  will  provide  a  model  of  cooperative  watershed  resolutions  to  en- 
vironmental issues  for  otner  tribes  and  states.  Funding  this  program  will  provide 
invaluable  information  for  the  EPA's  continued  implementation  of  their  tribal  poH- 
cies  of  govemment-to-govemment  relations,  protection  of  treaty  resources,  ana  en- 
hancement of  the  environmental  quality  on  reservations. 

We  appreciate  the  difBculty  Congress  is  facing  for  this  next  fiscal  year.  As  such. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  will  prioritize  the  use  of  limited  resources.  In  the 
case  of  the  EPA,  they  will  probably  utilize  their  resources  to  address  those  areas 
of  highest  risk  to  human  health  and  the  environment.  Therefore,  we  want  to  reit- 
erate that  tribal  reservations  and  protection  of  their  treaty  resources  have  not  been 
adequately  addressed  for  the  past  twenty  years — the  risk  to  the  tribes  and  their  res- 
ervations have  exceeded  any  level  of  acceptable  risk  and  should  be  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  this  nation.  The  Agency  has  recently  acknowledged  the  inherent  inequities 
faced  by  Native  Americans  in  the  assessment  of  environmental  risk  (See  Environ- 
mental Equity:  Reducing  Risk  for  All  Communities — Report  to  the  Administrator 
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From  the  EPA  Environmental  Equity  Workgroup);  however,  the  Agencjr  still  fails 
to  adequately  seek  or  prioritize  funding  for  tribal  programs  or  maintain  mnding  lev- 
els established  by  Congress.  The  Agency  needs  to  be  accountable  to  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  and  again  thank  you  for  yoiu* 
assistance  in  helping  develop  a  national  model  program  of  how  tribal  governments 
can  address  environmental  protection  in  a  cooperative  watershed  approach  with 
state  and  local  governments.  In  the  United  States  of  America  National  Report  to 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development,  our  government 
indicated:  "[Olne  of  liie  most  comprehensive  and  successful  examples  of  tribal/state/ 
federal  cooperation  in  resource  management  is  the  management  of  salmon  resources 
in  the  state  of  Washington.  The  cooperative  management  approach  has  expanded 
into  water  resovirce  management,  and  in  the  nonpoint  source  pollution  control 
project  conducted  in  cooperation  between  the  tribes,  state  and  local  governments, 
witn  funding  fh)m  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  the  tribes." 

Thanks  to  this  committee,  we  are  making  significant  progress,  with  this  initiative 
being  supported  at  all  levels  of  our  governments,  we  hope  you  and  the  committee 
will  contmue  to  look  favorable  on  our  request. 
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COORDINATED  TRIBAL  WATER  QUALITY  PROGRAM 


April  15,  1993 


Washington  Slate  Congressional  Delegation 
Wastiinglon,  DC. 

We,  the  undersigned,  suppoit  Itie  lederally  recognized  Indian  tribes  in  Wastiinglon  Slate  in  their  ellorls  lo 
continue  implementation  ol  the  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program    We  respectlully  request  your 
support  ol  $6  million  lor  this  important  program. 

The  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  is  a  nationwide  model  that  demonstrates  how  tribes  can 
address  their  water  quality  protection  needs  in  coordination  with  local,  stale  and  federal  governments 
This  cooperative,  watershed  based  program  benefits  everyone  who  lives  in  Washington  Stale 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  Indian  tribes  in  Washington  State  have  led  ellorts  lo  develop  comprehensive, 
cooperative  processes  with  state  and  local  governments,  and  user  groups  lo  protect  and  manage  natural 
resources.  These  processes  are  helping  lo  avoid  litigation  through  cooperation  that  is  providing  'win-win" 
solutions  to  natural  resource  management  issues  while  promoting  elficieni  use  ol  limited  lunding  and 
personnel  resources. 

The  tribes  are  an  integral  pari  o(  the  solution  lo  proleding  and  improving  water  quality  in  Washington 
Slate.  The  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  replaces  interjurisdictional  barriers  with 
government  to-governmeni  partnerships. 


^^Jhank  you  lor  your  consideration. 
Wajfiington  Department  o(  Fisheries 


Washington  Department  ol  Wildlile 


il^utW>l/^  yi£^^. 


I  Ecobgy 


^>-^^^ 


■^c^ 


Pugel  Sound  Water  Quality  Authority 


Washingtrfrt  Stale  Association  ol  Counties 
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Executive 

Summary 


Indian  tribes  in  Washington  State  are  implement- 
ing the  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program,  a 
cooperative  watershed-based  strategy.  This  new  pro- 
pram  is  beginning  to  successfully  address  water  qual- 
ity issues  affecting  Indian  reservation  communities 
and  off-reservation  treaty-protected  resources. 

The  26  federally  recognized  tribes  in  Washington 
Stale  developed  and  adopted  this  watershed  protec- 
tion strategy  to  protect  the  resources  on  which  they 
depend  for  their  economic,  spiritual  and  cultural 
survival. 

The  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  is 
a  staged  approach  providing  the  developmentof  tribal 
infrastructure,  program  implementation  and  state- 
wide coordination. 

Stage  I  consisted  of  program  design  and  develop- 
ment. The  yearlong  program  development  process 
resulted  in  a  water  quality  program  specific  to  tribal 
needs,  which  uses  a  cooperative  watershed  approach. 
Detailed  surveys  of  the  water  quality  issues  facing 
each  tribe  were  conducted.  The  results  of  the  surveys 
were  clear: 

All  tribes  are  confronted  by  serious  water 
quality  issues; 

All  tribes  lack  necessary  infrastructure  to 
adequately  address  these  issues;  and 

•       A  watershed/ecosystem  approach  was 

advocated  because  of  the  multi-jurisdictioaal 
nature  of  water  quality  issues. 

Stage  II  allowed  the  tribes  to  hire  water  quality 
slafr,bcgin  the  development  of  individual  tribal  water 
quality  programs  and  initiatcstate  wide  coordination. 

Stage  III  of  the  program  has  three  components: 

Implementation  of  the  base-level  water 
quality  programs  and  statewide  coordination 
designed  in  stages  I  and  II; 


Expansion  of  existing  tribal  wnlrr  (|ii:ilily 
programs  and  statewide  ciK>r(liniili(in; 
planning  for  regional  coordination 
£md  water  quality  laboratories;  niul 

Continued  maintenance  of  tribal  pnygrjims, 
extension  of  water  quality  cducalioM  eirorU, 
and  planning  of  tribal  watershed  (lpm(iiiKti:i- 
tion  projects. 

Stage  IV  is  full  implementation  of  the  niddcl  (rilinl 
water  quality  program.  This  stage  coiiliiuies  the 
statewide  watershed  initiatives  developed  in  Singe 
III  and  allows  for  special  tribal  projccl-<!. 

Stage  II  of  the  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Qunlily 
Program  is  completed.  Three  years  of  proginm  fund- 
ing have  established  an  eflicienl  water  quality  protec- 
tion mechanism  that  begins  to  address  tribal  water 
quality  protection  needs  while  coordinating  with  lo- 
cal, state  and  federal  governments.  This  |)r(igr;iin  has 
resulted  in  more  enicicnt  use  of  limited  fiiiaiKial  ai\d 
professional  resources. 

Continued  implementation  and  singing  of  this 
nationwide  model  tribal  water  quality  program  will 
require  $6  million  in  Fiscal  Year  199'!. 

Coordirxifed  Tribal  Water  Qualily 
Program  Implementation  Schedule 
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Introduction 


Water  pollution  threatens  tribal  health  and  re- 
sources, ignoring  political  boundaries.  Tribal  jurisdic- 
tions border  and  interlock  with  other  jurisdictions, 
including  those  of  the  most  densely  populated  and 
industrialized  areas  of  Washington  State. 

To  protect  their  health  and  resources,  the  federally 
recognized  tribes  in  Washington  State  want  to  exer- 
cise their  treaty  and  other  powers  to  protect,  restore 
and  enhance  watersheds  of  tribal  concern  and  their 
associated  ecosystems. 

The  tribes  know  that  the  battle  against  water 
pollution  cannot  be  fought  alone.  To  succeed,  it  will 
take  cooperative,  coordinated  efforts  in  alliance  with 
other  governments.  To  make  funding  work  to  its 
fullest,  the  tribcsarejoining  with  other  governmental 
entities  in  coordinated,  cooperative  efforts  to  address 
water  quality  issues. 

For  the  pastdecade  the  tribes  in  Washington  Stale 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  developing  comprehen- 
sive, cooperative  and  coordinated  agreements  with 
state  and  local  governments  and  private  interest  groups 
to  protect  and  manage  natural  resources,  especially 
those  resources  essential  to  the  survival  of  fish  and 
shelinsh.  These  processes,  unique  in  the  nation,  have 
brought  previously  contending  parlies  together  in 
voluntary  efforts  to  serve  mutual  needs. 

The  tribes  are  committed  to  managing  water  qual- 
ity on  a  watershed/ecosystem  basis  that  transcends 
jurisdictional  boundaries.  To  that  end  the  tribes  have 
developed  the  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Pro- 
gram, which  benefits  not  only  the  tribes,  but  all 
residents  of  the  stale. 

The  federally  recognized  tribes  in  Washington  Slate 
are  confronted  by  serious  water  pollution  issues  but 
lack  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  overcome.  The 
tribes  face  these  problems  because  their  lands  and 
waters  border  many  of  the  state's  major  logging, 
agricultural,  industrial  and  population  centers.  The 
main  sources  of  pollution  degradi  ng  tribal  waters  are: 

Logging  and  other 
silvicultural  practices; 

Agricultural  practices; 

Shipping  accidents  creating  mqjor  oil  spills; 


Urbanization,  general  growth  and 
development; 

Failing  septic  systems; 

Slormwatcr  runoffand  conibincil  .<;('wcr 
overflows; 

Municipal  ;nul  indu.stri:il  rli.M'liMi|;(': 

Operation  of  hydnieleclrir  priijcils; 

Industrial  point  source  polUilioir. 

Municipal  and  industrial  wnloi' <liv('isi<iii<:; 

Mining;  and 

Boating  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

Many  of  these  sources  of  pollution  ()rii;inMl(;  off  of 
Iribal  reservations,  yet  thn-alon  liibjil  lu-.illli  and 
well-being.  These  types  of  pollution  piirlicularly 
threaten  Ihe  survival  of  salmon,  slicliriKli  and  oilier 
natural  resources  that  the  tribrs  depend  on  for  their 
cultural  and  economic  survival.  Shellfish  alonr  rrprc- 
sent  a  $10  million  industry  in  Washinctnn  State. 
Tribal  harvesLsof  fish  for  ceremonial,  siih'iislrnco  and 
commercial  purposes  ranges  from  2  to  5  million  fish 
annually. 

Nearly  all  of  the  tribes  operate  hatcheries  and  other 
fish  rearing  facilities  to  supplement  slocks  of  wild  fish 
These  facilities,  which  require  clean  water  for  opera- 
tion, produce  50  million  juvenile  fish  annually. 

Participating  tribes  want  this  model  pidcranis 
coordinating  mechanism  and  technical  cuinponorils  to 
build  on,  enhance  and  complement  exisliii^  ell'orls  of 
individual  tribes  and  other  entities  to  improve  water 
quality.  The  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  (Jualily  Pro- 
gram is  neither  intended  to  replace  existing  Iribal 
programs  nor  compete  with  them  for  funding. 

The  tribes  believe  that  fully-finuled  cooperative 
efforts  to  protect  and  clean  the  waters  of  Washington 
State  are  less  expensive  and  more  productive  in  the 
long  run  than  liligalive  struggles  In  achieve  the  same 
end.  Through  this  program  the  lrilx;s  want  to  achieve 
r>r  waters  within  Washington  Stale  the  same  goal  as 
the  federal  Clean  Water  Act:  To  restore  and  maintain 
the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  integrity  of  the 
nation's  waters. 
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Coordinated  Tribal 
Water  Quaiity  Program 


1990 


Tlie  tribes  in 
Wasliinglon 
State  initiate  the 
Nationwide  Model  for 
Water  Quality 
Management 


1991 


1992 


Verne  Johnson,  Lummi  Tribe,  examines 
a  water  sample. 


Richard  Miller,  Tulallp  Tribes,  M  work  in 
the  tribe's  water  (piality  Inlwratory. 
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A  Cooperative  Intergovernmental 

Watershed  Strategy 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Implementation  of 
tribal  watershed 
protection  strategy: 

•  Statewide 
coordination 

•  Monitoring 


Maintain 
individual 
tribal  program 
activities  and 
institute  regional 
and  statewide 
components: 

•  Laboratory 
Services 

•  Legislative 
Coordination 

•  Data  Mgmt. 

•  Education 


A  Iribal  fisherman  hauls  in  his  net. 


Watershed 
Demonstration 
Projects  exemplifying 
successful  inter- 
governmental 
management  of  water 
resources  on  a 
basin-wide  scale 


Tribal  shellHsh  harveslers  al  Indian 
Island  near  Port  Towrsend,  Washington. 
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FY  1992  Program 
Accomplishments  and  Profiles 

Followingis  a  list  of  accomplishments  by  participating  tribes  during  Fiscal  Year  1 992  ofthe  Coordinated  Tribal 
Water  Qudity  Program.  In  addition,  four  tribal  programs  have  been  proGled  in  the  following  fold  out  section  to 
demonstrate  the  diversity  and  successes  ofthe  program. 

The  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  was  designed  by  the  tribes  to  address  water  quality  issues 
affecting  their  reservation  lands  and  treaty  protected  resources.  It  is  a  design  that  creates  individual,  tribally 
directed  programs  as  part  ofa  statewide  coordinated  program. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  tribal  program  accomplishments  outlined  below,  statewide  coordination  occurred 
at  both  the  technical  and  policy  levels  in  the  implementation  of  the  program. 

Lummi  Tribe:  — '- 


Initiated  study  of  reservation  groundwater  quality  and  quantity; 

Compiled  existing  water  quality  and  quantity  data  on  reservation  groundwater  and  surface  water; 

Reviewed  and  commented  on  off-reservation  activities  affecting  reservation  waters; 

Conducted  tribal  water  program  infrastructure  development; 

Coordinated  review  of  tribal  water  code; 

Assisted  in  organizing  Water  Resources  Department  to  administer  water  quality  standards; 

Initiated  development  ofa  tribal  water  quality  monitoring  program; 

Hired  a  tribal  member  to  take  the  lead  in  the  water  quality  program;  and 

Provided  technical  support  to  policy  stalTon  water  issues. 

Nooksack  Tribe: 


I  lired  a  water  quality  specialist; 

Coordinated  long-term  planning  ofthe  tribe's  Fisheries  management  and  economic  development  with 

the  tribe's  water  resources  program; 

Compiled  a  water  resources  loan  library;  and 

Supported  initiation  ofa  coordinated  approach  towards  cooperative  water  resource  managcmon  t  i  n  the 

Nooksack  Watershed. 

Skagit  System  Cooperative 

Upper  Skagit,  Sauk-Suiattle  and  Swinomish  Tribes: — 

Developed  a  comprehensive  water  quality  data  review  designed  to  focus  program  efforts; 

Completed  a  water  quality  sampling  contract  with  Skagit  County; 

Participated  at  both  the  policy  and  technical  levels  on  local  watershed  planning  committees  with 

Skagit  County  Department  of  Planning; 

Responded  to  both  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  404  Permit  applications  and  State  l^nvironincnlal 

Policy  Act  review  documents  throughout  the  Skagit  River  Watershed.  This  involved  cooperation  wth 

federal,  state  and  local  government  entities;  and 

Initiated  a  monitoring  program  for  four  lowerelevation  sub-basins  that  have  the  potential  of  being  fully 

urbanized  and  are  involved  ingrowth  management  planning  processes.  Focus  will  be  on  ins  tream  flows 

and  habitat  requirements. 
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Stillaguamish  Tribe: 


Developed  and  implemented  baseline  water  quality  monitoring  program  in  llic  Stillaquaniisli 

Watershed.  Each  site  is  sampled  monthly; 

Completed  water  conservation  project  within  the  tribal  housing  community.  Homes  were  equipped 

with  low  flow  toilets  and  showers,  and  aerators  in  all  sinks; 

Improved  tribal  drinking  water  system.  Chlorine  and  flouride  levels  were  stabilized  and  nie 

monitored  daily; 

Developeddatabaseforenteringall  water  rights  and  well  log  information  throughout  the  Slilln(|ti.'iinlsli 

Basin; 

Initiateddevelopment  of  a  land-use  map  of  the  entire  watershed.  The  upper  forested  watershed  and 

the  lower  agricultural  sections  are  complete.  Urban  development  and  water  use  is  still  being 

documented;  and 

Developed  a  laboratory  for  analyzing  water  samples.  Currently,  samples  arc  tested  for  conductivity, 

pH,  temperature,  turbidity,  and  dissolved  oxygen. 

Tulalip  Tribes: 

Developed  a  report  that  included  an  issue  analysis,  water  quality  data  review,  technical  assistance 

guidance  manual  and  bibliography  of  water  quality  data; 

Wrote  and  received  a  $15,000  grant  from  the  Washington  DepartmentofEcology( DOE)  to  develop  a 

wellhead  protection  program; 

Wrote  and  received  a  $60,000  grant  from  DOE  to  conduct  water  quality  monitoring  on  the  Tulalip 

Reservation; 

Organized  information  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  wetlands  and  cultural  resources,  from  which 

sensitive  areas  regulations  can  be  developed; 

Wrote  grant  proposal  to  secure  funding  for  tribal  participation  in  Dig  Flats  L.nndnil/hnzardnus  wastes 

negotiations; 

Wrote  grant  proposal  to  secure  funding  for  a  water  quality  monitoring  and  patrol  position; 

Worked  with  Snohomish  County  to  develop  groundwater  protection  policies  that  will  help  protect 

reservation  groundwater; 

Began  design  of  surface  water  standards  and  analysis  of  associated  requirements;  and 

Organized  slate  and  federal  agencies  to  participate,  and  help  fund,  a  Tribal  Seafood  Consumption 

Survey.  Data  from  this  study  will  help  tribal  governments,  as  well  as  all  other  regulating  agencies, 

to  provide  better  protection  of  human  health. 


Nisquaily  Tribe: 


Developed  Ambient  Water  Quality  Monitoring  Program  for  the  Nisquaily  River  Basin  niul  five 

tributaries; 

Developed  water  resources  subcommittee  for  the  Nisquaily  River  Council;  and 

Initiated  assessment  of  water  quality  problems  both  on  and  ofT-reservation  and  began  developing 

strategies  to  address  them. 
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Skokomish  Tribe: — 

Conducted  statistical  analysis  of  historical  water  quality  data  in  the  Skokomish  Walcrslmd: 
Implemented  a  wet  season/dry  season  water  quality  monitoring  program  on  the  Skokom  ish  River  niid 
other  on-reservation  surface  water  bodies; 

•  Conducted  drinking  water  testing  of  community  and  private  water  systems  for  lend,  copper  and  fecal 
coliform  bacteria; 

•  Hired  a  full-time  water  quality  program  coordinator; 

•  Drafted  water  quality  standards  for  the  tribe's  reservation; 
Conducted  estuary  restoration  projects; 

Established  reference  sites  for  gathering  water  quality  data  for  reservation  wetlands; 

Facilitated  expansion  of  community  water  system  hook-ups  and  replacement  of  failed  scplic  systems 

with  Indian  Health  Service;  and 

Conducted  clean-up  of  illegal  dump  sites  threatening  water  quality,  in  cooperation  with  Irilinl 

members  and  county  officials. 


Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe:- 

Developed  a  political,  social,  and  regulatory  approach  to  water  quality  protection  in  the  lril)p's  area 

of  interest; 

Maintained  tribal  representation  on  the  Hood  Canal  Coordinating  Council,  a  multi-jurisdiclional 

watershed  management  entity;  and 

Developed  on-reservation  water  quality  standards  to  address  forestry  and  land-use  issues. 

Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe: 

Participated  on  community  Watershed  Planning  and  Growth  Management  committees; 
Served  as  lead  agency  for  the  Dungeness/Quilcene  Water  Resources  Pilot  Pmjecl; 
Developed  the  "State  of  the  Dungeness  River"  educational  presentation; 
Hired  full-time  water  quality  program  staff;  and 
Completed  water  quality  program  work  plan. 

Lower  Elwha  S'Klallam  Tribe: 

Cooperative  efforts  of  the  tribe,  Washington  State  congressional  delegation,  Olympic  Nalinnnl  Park, 

local  industry,  and  the  City  of  Port  Angeles  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Elwha  River  Ecosystem  Restoration 

Act  (PL-102-495); 

Established  Utility  and  Environmental  Services  Council  to  manage  community  water  and 

environmental  education;  and 

Completed  flood  control  project  design  and  established  formal  relationship  with  Federal  Rmevgcncy 

Management  Agency. 

Hoh  Tribe: 


Purchased  water  quality  investigation  equipment;  and 

Conducted  a  comprehensive  water  quality  temperature  study  (related  to  forest  practices)  in  the  Hoh 

River  Basin. 
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Muckleshoot  Tribe: 


Drafted  a  water  quality  threat  assessment  of 

the  tribe's  areas  of  concern; 

Drafted  a  water  quality  data  needs  analysis; 

Initiated  water  quality  monitoring  programs 

on  a  surface  water  drainage  within  the  tribe's 

area  of  interest;  and 

Hired  a  full-time  water  quality  planner. 


Suquamish  Tribe: 


Continued  development  of  the  watershed 

management  approach  to  address  point  and 

noiipoint  source  pollution  issues  potentially 

affecting  resources  on-reservation  and  within 

the  tribe's  usual  and  accustomed  fishing  area 

(U&A).  Point  sources  within  the  tribe's  U&A 

include  seven  National  Priorites  List  (NPL) 

sites  and  five  non-NPL  Department  of  Defense 

facilities; 

Participated  in  inlcr-jurisdictional  pollution 

planning  and  implementation  efforts  in  Dyes  and  Sinclair  Inlets; 

Continued  development  of  a  Tribal  Comprehensive  Water  Resource  Plan; 

Kcvicwed  the  process  for  establishing  water  quality  standards  on  the  tribe's  rcscrvulion  as 

outlined  in  the  Clean  Water  Act; 

Expanded  the  tribe's  water  resource  database  through  govemment-lo-govcrnmrnt  infdniKitioii 

exchanges;  and 

SlaPT  member  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Kitsap  County  Groundwater  Advisory  (JuniiniUop. 


A  sludcnl  from  ihc  MiicUcsliool  Tribnl  Sihool  sends  .i 
young  s.ilinon  on  ils  w.iy.  The  fish  were  r.iiseil  at  llic 
Iribc's  White  River  I  latdicry. 


Puyallup  Tribe: 


Defined  function  and  purpose  of  tribal  water  quality  program; 

Implemented  baseline  water  quality  monitoring  program,  including  fish  habitat  rcquirpnirnts,  in  the 

Puyallup  Watershed; 

Initiated  a  Geographic  Information  System  mapping  program; 

Developed  reservation  water  quality  standards; 

Conducted  a  preliminary  assessment  of  reservation  well  water;  and 

Developed  a  Quality  Assurance/Quadity  Control  data  evaluation  plan  for  the  tribe's  water  resources 

database. 


Squaxin  Island  Tribe: 


Developed  program  framework  for  tribe's  water  quality  program; 

Organized  and  coordinated  meetings  between  the  tribe's  on-rcscrvalion  planners  and  lialiit:il 

biologists;  and 

Participated  on  local  watershed  councils  and  other  water  quality  and  land-use  planning  prncessps 

throughout  the  tribe's  area  of  interest. 
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Quinault  Tribe: 


Conducted  scdimentstudy  of  Lake 
Quinault,  designed  to  determine 
productivity  changes  in  the 
system.  This  program  is  being 
accomplished  in  coordination  with 
thcUniversityofWa8hington;£md 
established  a  full-time 
freshwater  ecologist  position. 

Quileute  Tribe: 


Hired  a  water  resources  biologist; 

Developed  a  water  quality  needs 

a.ssessment  document; 

Completed  an  initial  water 

quality  review  of  the  Quillayule 

River  system; 

Collected  flow,  rainfall  and  physical  data  on  the  Quillayute  River  system; 

Developed  and  began  implementation  of  a  baseline  monitoring  pmgrnm  in 

the  Quillayule  Watershed;  and 

Coordinated  with  federal,  state,  and  county  agencies  involved  in  water  quality  nianngemeiit  issues 

throughout  the  Quillayute  Watershed. 


Chuck  Bumcll,  Quinnull  Tribe  ficW  technician,  measures  a  stream  channel  as 
pari  of  watershed  data  collection  cfftirls. 


Shoalwater  Bay  Tribe: 


Developed  tribal  infrastructure  to  accommodate  tribal  water  quality  program;  and 
Participated  in  the  interjurisdictional  Eco-Trust  program  designed  to  protect  and  i-eslorc  llie 
productivity  and  diversity  of  the  Willapa  Bay  aquatic  ecosystem. 

Chehalis  Tribe: 


Developed  format  for  tribal  water  quality  program; 

Reviewed  and  commented  on  State  Environmental  Policy  Act  reviews  arfecling  the  rcspi-\':i(inn 

environment;  and 

Participated  on  Chehalis  Basin  Watershed  Management  Committee. 

Yakima  Indian  Nation: 


Established  a  full-time  position  for  a  hydrologist  to  work  on  off-reservation  issues; 

Increascdparticipationin  the  development  of  the  Yakima  River  Basin  Water  Quality  Pl;in  that  covers 

an  area  which  lies  totally  within  the  Yakima  ceded  area  and  includes  reservation  lands; 

Participated  in  development  of  the  Yakima  River  Basin  Water  Quality  Plan.  The  plan  covers  an  area 

lying  totally  within  the  Yakima  ceded  area  and  includes  reservation  lands; 

Developed  a  Yakima  River  Watershed  Management  Plan;  and 

Continued  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  permit  review  and  comment  process. 
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Colville  Confederated  Tribes: 


Hired  a  water  quality  database  manager; 

Updated  water  resource  database  into  a  Geographic  Inrormalion  System;  nnd 

Developed  an  information  management  system  designed  to  l)c  shntcd  with  land  niaiia^cm,  dccisiDn 

makers,  land  owners,  ond  for  technical  processes  such  as  nonpoinl  source  assi\ssmcnls  .iiid  water 

quality  monitoring.  The  overall  goal  is  an  integrated  watershed  management  piocoss  iiivulvini; 

all  disciplines  and  stakeholders. 

Makah  Tribe: 


Drafted  reservation-wide  water 
quality  standards; 
Performed  sub-tidal  benthic biota 
study  in  Neah  Bay; 
Conducted  wetland  delineation 
study  of  reservation  areas  slated 
for  development; 
Facilitated  the  construction  of 
domestic  water  supply  lines  and 
tanks  with  the  Indian  Health 
Service;  and 

Coordinated  with  tribal  fisheries 
department  to  assess  water 
quality  and  salmonid  habitat 
quality  in  streams  within  in  the 
Makah  Tribe's  Usual  and 
Accustomed  Fishing  Area. 


o... 


'V', 
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"K  ■ 


I'clroglyplis  ;il  O/ctlc,  an  .in<  irril  M.ik.ili  vill.im'. 


Upper  Columbia  United  Tribes 
Kalispel  and  Spokane  Tribes:  — 


Hired  a  tribal  member  to  implement  water  quality  program  on  the  Spokane  Reservation; 
Conducted  water  quality  monitoring  programs  throughout  tribal  areas  of  interest;  nnil 
Worked  toward  addressing  agricultural  related  water  quality  problems. 

Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission: 


Coordinated  meetings  of  state,  tribal  and  federal  participants  to  address  water  quality  issues  and 

facilitate  implementation  of  the  Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program; 

Coordinated  inter-tribal  meetings  to  help  facilitate  implementation  of  the  Coordinated 

Tribal  Water  Quality  Program; 

Served  as  an  information  clearinghouse;  and 

Represented  tribal  interests  on  statewide  policy  and  technical  committees. 
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Conclusion 


Tlic  Coordinalcd  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program  is 
working  to  improve  water  quality  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  throughout  Washington  State,  Tor  the  ben- 
efit of  nil.  Three  years  of  program  implementation 
liiivc  resulted  in  cfncietit  tribal  water  quality  protec- 
tion programs  that  coordinate  with  local,  state  and 
fcdiM'.-il  governments. 

The  next  stage  of  this  nationwide  tribal  water 
quality  program  will  require  $6  million  in  Fiscal  Year 


1994.  This  stage  of  the  strategy  iiddrcs!;!'.';  cNpniuliiig 
tribal  watershed  prograni.s  ami  intic.isiiif;  region;)! 
and  mulli-jurisdiclionnl  C(M>i'dinali(in  iiiid  rospoii.'ii- 
bility. 

Through  the  Coordinated  Tiibal  Wiilcr  Quality 
Program,  the  tribes  in  Waslnnglon  Stale  will  devi^ldp 
reservation  environmental  protection  prof^rani!;  and 
participate  in  solving  orT-reservatiim  water  ipialily 
issues.  This  successful  wnterKlied  proleelion  initia- 
tive empowers  Indian  tribes  In  pioli'ct  the  waters  of 
their  reservation  communities  and  those  waters  criti- 
cal to  their  off-reservation  treaty  protected  resources. 


"As  governor  of  the  state  of  Washington,  I  gladly  endorse  the  Coordinated  Tribal 
Water  Quality  Program  developed  by  the  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  stale. 
The  program  aims  to  improve  water  quality  for  all  of  us  through  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  the  governments.  It  focuses  joint  efforts  to  increase  and  main- 
tain water  purity  and  quantity  on  the  basis  of  watersheds,  as  an  efficient  way  to  cut 
through  complications  caused  by  boundary  lines.  It  seeks  to  promote  fisheries, 
protect  wildlife  and  endows  us  and  our  posterity  with  the  pleasures  of  good  water 
and  riverine  habitats  that  replenish  the  spirit.  It  serves  as  a  model  for  bringing 
people  of  good  will  together ,to  master  problems  of  daunting  complexity." 

•  -   *^-  '  r«  W^Wtc  Itowry,  Governor,  State  of  Washington 


Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 


STATEMENT  OF  LAURA  COHEN,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSE 
ANESTHETISTS 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  let's  turn  to  Laura  Cohen  from  the 
American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists, 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I  am  a  certified,  reg- 
istered nurse  anesthetist — — 

Senator  Mikulski.  Would  you  pull  the  microphone  up  please? 

Ms.  Cohen.  I  am  a  certified,  registered  nurse  anesthetist,  CRNA, 
representing  the  Association  of  VA  Nurse  Anesthetists  and  the 
American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  I  have  been  employed 
in  the  VA  for  14  years.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify, 
and  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  your  historical  support  for  VA 
CRNA's. 

Madam  Chair,  VA  CRNA's  personally  provide  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  anesthesia  administered  to  patients  in  VA  medical 
centers.  However,  there  continues  to  be  a  shortage  of  CRNA's  in 
the  VA.  March  1993  data  from  the  VA  central  office  reported  66 
CRNA  vacancies.  Of  the  vacancies,  56  percent  were  caused  by  re- 
cruitment and  or  appointment  difficulties  and  another  39  percent 
were  caused  by  a  shortage  of  applicants.  40  CRNA's  left  VA  em- 
ployment in  1992. 

I  have  brought  with  me  today  a  chart  which  I  have  copies  of, 
which  has  just  been  released  by  VA's  central  office.  It  illustrates 
that  the  majority  of  VA  CRNA's  are  in  the  upper  grade  levels.  This 
graphically  reinforces  the  critical  need  to  recruit  new  CRNA's  into 
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the  VA.  To  help  address  the  continued  shortage,  we  request  that 
the  subcommittee  support  continued  funding  necessary  for  full  im- 
plementation of  Public  Law  102-585,  the  DBA  Nurse  Pay  Act  and 
its  amendments. 

Next,  there  currently  are  five  VA  initiatives  to  help  educate 
CRNA's  for  which  we  would  request  continued  support.  First,  the 
registered  nurse  anesthetist  training  program  known  as  the  Grow 
Our  Own  Program  within  the  VA,  which  began  in  1991.  To  date, 
28  students  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  this  training  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  the  Tuition  Support  Program  assists  VA  facilities  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  personnel  in  clinical  occupational  categories  expe- 
riencing staffing  shortages. 

Third,  currently,  14  VA  medical  centers  service  anesthesia  clini- 
cal sites  for  non-VA  CRNA  educational  programs.  A  recent  AANA 
survey  found  that  20  more  centers  are  interested  in  becoming  clini- 
cal sites. 

Fourth,  the  Health  Professional  Scholarships  Program  added 
nurse  and  anesthesia  students  last  year  and  awarded  seven  schol- 
arships. 

Fifth,  the  Health  Profession  Education  Loan  Repa3nnent  Pro- 
gram, which  you,  Madam  Chair,  championed,  we  sincerely  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  and  hope  the  program  can  be  implemented  this 
year. 

We  believe  all  these  programs  have  assisted  in  recruitment  and 
retention  of  CRNA's  in  the  VA  system.  It  is  our  hope  these  pro- 
grams can  be  fully  funded  and  expanded. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  and 
thank  you  for  the  long-standing  support  from  this  subcommittee  for 
VA  CRNA's 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Laura  Cohen 

My  name  is  Laura  Cohen,  CRNA,  President  of  the  Association  of  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Nurse  Anesthetists  (AVANA).  The  AVANA  and  the  American  Association 
of  Nurse  Anesthetists  (AANA)  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  veterans'  programs.  The  AANA  is  the  professional 
society  that  represents  over  25,000  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists  (CPNAs), 
which  is  96  percent  of  all  nurse  anesthetists  in  the  United  States.  The  AVANA  is 
the  specialty  organization  representing  several  hundred  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs (DVA)  nurse  anesthetists.  Our  testimony  will  address  two  issues:  VA  funding 
of  educational  programs  and  pay  for  health  care  providers.  The  AVANA  and  AANA 
believe  that  additional  funding  for  CRNA  education  should  be  included  in  the  1994 
budget.  In  addition,  there  should  be  continued  close  monitoring  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990  and  amendments  of  1992. 

Historical  perspective  of  CRNA  practice 

CRNAs  have  administered  anesthesia  for  over  a  century.  CRNAs  personally  pro- 
vide more  than  65  percent  of  all  anesthetics  administered  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually, according  to  a  1988  Center  for  Health  Economics  Research  study.  CRNAs 
are  the  sole  anesthesia  providers  in  85  percent  of  rural  hospitals,  affording  these 
medical  facilities  obstetrical,  surgical,  and  trauma  stabilization  capabilities. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  anesthesia  administered  to  patients  in  VA  Medi- 
cal Centers  (VAMCs)  is  by  CRNAs.  Data  fi-om  the  VA  Central  Office,  March  1993, 
reported  the  following  information  regarding  VA  anesthesia  services  firom  133 
VAMCs: 

—121  (90.9%)  of  the  Medical  Centers  have  at  least  1  full  time  CRNA. 

— 79  (59.3%)  of  the  Medical  Centers  have  at  least  1  full  time  anesthesiologist. 
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—27  (20.3%)  of  the  Medical  Centers  have  ONLY  CRNAs  on  staff. 

— 13  (9.7%)  of  the  Medical  Centers  have  only  anesthesiologists  on  staff. 

All  existing  data  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  difference  in  anesthesia  outcomes 
based  on  whether  the  provider  is  a  CRNA  or  an  anesthesiologist.  The  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  decided  recently  not  to  conduct  a  national  study  on  anesthesia  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  because  anesthesia  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  are  so  low 
that  it  was  felt  that  a  national  study  was  not  justified.  CRNAs  working  alone  are 
involved  in  97  percent  of  all  types  of  surgical  cases,  regardless  of  procedural  com- 
plexity. 

Data  on  the  shortage  of  CRNA's  nationally 

1990  HHS  Study  of  Nurse  Anesthesia  Manpower  Needs.—  The  February  1990  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  "Study  of  Nurse  Anesthesia  Manpower 
Needs"  noted  a  13.6  percent  national  shortage  of  CRNAs  (6,000  CRNAs)  in  1990. 
The  congressionally-mandated  study  predicted  the  need  for  30,000  CRNAs  by  the 
year  2000  and  35,000  CRNAs  by  the  year  2010  in  order  to  meet  the  anesthesia  re- 
quirements of  the  country.  To  meet  this  need,  the  nurse  anesthesia  educational  sys- 
tem would  have  to  graduate  1,800  students  yearly  between  now  and  the  year  2000 
and  1,500  students,  a  year  thereafter.  Unfortunately,  increasing  the  number  of  grad- 
uates to  such  levels  would  be  difficult  under  current  conditions  because  in  1993 
A^A  estimates  Uiat  there  will  be  only  900  nurse  anesthesia  graduates.  However, 
current  data  indicates  that  there  are  up  to  10  qualified  applicants  for  every  one 
available  student  space  in  a  nurse  anesthesia  program. 

Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990 

In  1990,  the  concern  over  recruitment  and  retention  of  registered  nurses  (RNs) 
and  CRNAs  in  the  VA  became  so  great  that  Congress  responded  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  pay  of  VA  RNs,  including  CRNAs.  Both  the  AANA  and 
AVANA  lobbied  strongly  in  favor  of  the  VA  nurse  pay  legislation  that  would  help 
in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  VA  CRNAs  (enacted  as  Public  Law  101-366). 

While  the  legislative  intent  of  Public  Law  101-366  was  to  make  the  pay  of  VA 
CRNAs  more  competitive  with  the  private  sector  pay  for  CRNAs,  problems  with  the 
law  arose  upon  implementation  by  the  DVA.  The  main  problem  with  the  Act  related 
to  language  which  assumed  that,  like  most  RNs,  CRNAs  £ire  employed  by  hospitals. 
On  the  contrary,  data  fi-om  the  AANA  1991  annual  membership  survey  indicates 
that  only  about  42  percent  of  all  CRNAs  in  the  country  are  hospital-employed.  The 
remainder  work  in  other  types  of  employment  practices,  such  as  anesthesiology/ 
CRNA  groups,  CRNA-only  groups,  free-lancers,  or  corporate  hospital  settings. 
CRNAs  tjTjically  receive  higher  total  compensation  packages  in  these  other  practice 
settings  than  they  receive  in  the  traditional  hospital  setting.  Not  only  are  the  sala- 
ries usually  greater  in  these  other  practice  settings,  but  many  also  offer  profit-shar- 
ing, bonuses,  100  percent  health  insurance  coverage,  and  100  percent  disability  in- 
surance coverage. 

In  order  to  assess  the  effects  Pubhc  Law  101-366  had  on  VA  CRNAs,  the  AVANA 
decided  to  do  a  survey  of  VA  CRNAs  in  1991.  The  results  of  that  survey  are  listed 
below 

1991  AVANA  Survey  ofVA  CRNAs.— (Of  the  310  surveys  sent  to  CRNA  addresses, 
145  were  returned). 

Years  of  VA  experience: 

— 25  (17.24%)  had  1-5  years  of  VA  experience. 
—25  (17.24%)  had  6-9  years  of  VA  experience. 
—38  (26.20%)  had  10-14  years  of  VA  experience. 
—34  (23.44%)  had  15-19  years  of  VA  experience. 
—20  (13.79%)  had  20-29  years  of  VA  experience. 
—1  (0.68%)  had  30-40  years  of  VA  experience. 
Retirement  plans: 

— 46  (31.72%)  plan  to  retire  in  1-5  years. 
—34  (23.45%)  plan  to  retire  in  6-10  years. 
—25  (17.24%)  plan  to  retire  in  11-15  years. 
—17  (11.72%)  plan  to  retire  in  16-20  years. 

Effect  of  PubUc  Law  101-366: 

— 80  (55.17%)  said  salaries  were  now  competitive  with  the  private  sector  in  their 

locality. 
— 42  (28.96%)  said  salaries  were  improved,  but  still  below  the  private  sector  in 

their  locality. 
— 22  (15.17%)  said  salaries  were  unchanged  by  the  new  law  and  still  below  the 

private  sector  in  their  Ibcalily. 
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Respondents'  reasons  for  ineffectiveness  of  Public  Law  101-366: 

— 21  (14.48%)  due  to  restrictions  of  using  only  hospital-employed  CRNAs  in  salary 
surveys. 

— 7  (4.8%)  due  to  lack  of  cooperation  and  interest  from  personnel  departments. 

— 22  (15.17%)  due  to  a  combination  of  salary  survey  restrictions  and  lack  of  co- 
operation and  interest  from  personnel  departments. 

— 8  (5.51%)  due  to  low  salaries  in  their  locality  area. 

— 3  (2.06%)  due  to  false  figures  given  by  the  surveyed  hospitals. 

— 4  (2.75%)  due  to  combination  of  false  figures  and  problems  with  salary  survey 
restrictions. 

Veterans  Health  Programs  Improvement  Act  of  1992 

AANA  and  AVANA  are  appreciative  of  the  swift  congressional  action  last  vear  to 
amend  the  original  DVA  Nurse  Pay  Act  to  address  the  problems  with  the  locality 
pay  survey  process  unique  to  nurse  anesthetists.  CRNA  specific  amendments  were 
included  in  the  Veterans  Health  Programs  Improvement  Act  of  1992  (enacted  as 
Public  Law  102-585).  Through  September  30,  1995,  Public  Law  102-585  authorizes 
the  director  of  a  VA  health  care  facility  to  include  local  labor  market  area  CRNA 
contract  salary  data  in  the  survey  process,  if  the  director  has  done  the  following: 
— Conductea  a  survey  of  beginning  rates  of  compensation  paid  to  CRNAs  in  the 

local  labor-market  area  in  which  the  VA  facility  is  located, 
— ^Used  all  available  administrative  authority  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  data 

on  such  compensation,  and 
— Determined,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that  such  data  col- 
lection methods  are  insufGcient  to  permit  the  establishment  of  locally-competi- 
tive rates  of  pay  for  CRNAs. 

Recent  data  on  need  for  CRNA's  in  the  VA 

There  continues  to  be  a  shortage  of  CRNAs  in  the  VA.  Based  on  data  from  the 
VA  Central  Office  (VACO)  report  of  Meirch  1993,  the  following  figures  applied  to  VA 
CRNA  positions:  435  filled  rull-time  equivalent  employee  CRNA  positions;  66  re- 
ported vacant  CRNA  positions  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Facilities  reported  that  of  the  66  nurse  anesthetist  vacancies,  over  half  (56.1%) 
were  caused  by  recruitment  and/or  appointment  difficulties  and  another  26  (39.4%) 
were  caused  by  a  shortage  of  qualifiea  applicants.  In  addition  to  these  recrviitment 
problems,  VA  facilities  reported  that  40  CRNAs  left  employment  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
Pay-related  reasons  accounted  for  47.5%  of  these  losses.  Another  30%  of  the  losses 
were  reportedly  due  to  work-related  problems,  such  as  practice  restrictions  based  on 
local  policy. 

Public  Law  102-585  requires  congressional  review  in  1995  of  the  CRNA  provision 
authorizing  VA  directors  to  include  CRNA  contract  salary  data  in  the  survey  proc- 
ess. AANA  and  AVANA  will  be  collecting  data  during  the  next  two  years  regarding 
any  problems  which  remain  in  the  salary  survey.  To  date,  we  have  already  heard 
fi:t)m  CRNA  in  two  VA  facilities  where  the  hospital  administration  is  refusing  to  in- 
clude CRNA  contract  salary  data  in  their  survey  process,  as  required  in  the  new 
law.  When  VA  CRNAs  speak  with  colleagues  who  work  in  FY  facilities  and  learn 
that  their  colleagues'  pay  and  benefits  exceed  their  own  package  by  over  $10,000 
per  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a  significant  morale  problem  exists  in  certain  VA 
facilities. 

VA  Educational  efforts  for  CRNA  recruitment  and  retention 

Health  Professional  Scholarships. — Health  Professional  Scholarships  assist  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  DVA  staff".  This  program  provides  grants  for  tuition, 
stipends,  and  other  educational  expenses  for  eligible  students  in  programs  leading 
to  a  degree  in  nursing  or  other  allied  health  disciplines.  Students  must  agree  to  a 
subsequent  service  obligation  with  the  DVA  at  one  of  its  medical  facilities.  This  pro- 
gram added  nurse  anesthesia  students  for  the  first  time  last  year  and  awarded 
seven  scholarships.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  VA  to  expand 
this  program.  However,  funding  of  the  scholarship  program  must  be  prioritized  and 
expand^  for  1994  if  the  program  is  to  meet  the  current  need.  The  program  received 
a  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  of  $10,113,000. 

Registered  Nurse  Anesthetist  Training  Program. — ^The  Registered  Nurse  Anes- 
thetist (RNA)  Training  Program  offers  a  targeted  recruitment  and  retention  effort 
toward  easing  the  shortage  of  CRNAs  in  the  VA.  The  request  by  a  VAMC  director 
to  establish  a  training  program  should  be  based  on  current  and/or  projected  vacan- 
cies, availability  of  qumified  applicants,  and  the  availability  of  an  accredited  edu- 
cational institution  within  the  commuting  area.  Each  program  applicant  must  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  permanent  type  of  appointment  within  their  assigned  VAMC.  RNA 
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trainees  must  sign  a  training  agreement  obligating  them  to  serve  three  calendar 
years  of  obligated  service  for  each  school  year  attended  (3  for  1)  or  portion  thereof 
for  which  fiinding  support  is  provided.  The  AANA  is  pleased  that  five  students  have 
received  fiinding  through  the  RNA  program  for  the  1992  school  year.  For  1993,  23 
additional  students  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  RNA  training  program. 

Tuition  Support  Program. — The  Tuition  Support  Program  assists  VA  facilities  in 
recruiting  ana  retaining  personnel  in  clinical  occupational  categories  experiencing 
staffing  shortages.  Job-related  academic  and  continuing  education  courses  may  be 
funded  through  this  program.  Books  and  related  course  materials  may  be  pur- 
chased, as  weU  as  audio-visual  materials  for  use  in  presenting  educational  offerings. 
Nurse  anesthetists  are  one  of  the  eligible  occupational  categories.  The  obligation  lor 
receipt  of  such  funding  is  to  serve  the  DVA  for  three  times  the  length  of  the  training 
period.  The  amount  of  funding  depends  on  the  amoimt  available  each  fiscal  year  and 
the  number  of  requests  funded. 

Health  Professional  Education  Loan  Repayment  Program. — This  new  program  was 
appropriated  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1992,  which  will  be  available  until  September 
30,  1994.  Language  placed  in  the  VA  Health  Care  Act  of  1992  created  an  implemen- 
tation problem  by  specifically  preventing  DVA  frova  instituting  a  Loan  Repayment 
Program.  AVANA  and  AANA  believe  that  a  VA  loan  repajrment  program  would  cre- 
ate a  significant  incentive  for  CRNAs  to  consider  employment  in  the  VA.  We  request 
that  the  prohibitive  language  be  corrected  and  the  appropriated  moneys  utilized  for 
the  new  program. 

Recommendations  for  the  education  of  VA  CRNA's 

— Students  should  be  able  to  receive  their  nurse  anesthesia  education  at  VAMCs 
so  that  they  may  be  more  likely  to  stay  at  those  VAMCs.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  need  to  start  new  VA  nurse  anesthesia  programs  and  to  add  VA  hospitals 
as  anesthesia  clinical  affiliates.  There  are  currently  14  VAMCs  which  serve  as 
anesthesia  clinical  affiliates.  It  has  become  prevalent  in  the  private  sector  to 
have  clinical  affiliates  pay  for  a  full-time  faculty  member's  ssdary  in  return  for 
being  an  affiliate.  This  practice  should  be  endorsed  in  the  DVA  as  well  and 
funding  should  be  budgeted  in  1994  to  start  new  nurse  anesthesia  programs 
and/or  facilitate  supporting  new  and  current  clinical  affiliates. 

— ^Funding  of  the  Health  Professional  Scholarship  Program  should  be  increased. 

— The  DVA  Registered  Nurse  Anesthetist  Training  Program  should  be  expanded. 

— The  funding  for  CRNAs  under  the  DVA  Tuition  Support  Program  should  be  in- 
creased in  1994. 

— The  loan  repayment  program  should  be  initiated  and  funded  through  moneys 
separately  appropriated  for  the  program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  DVA  lacks  the  salaries  and  benefits  to  compete  with  the  private  sector  for 
CRNAs.  The  current  and  projected  continued  shortage  of  CRNAs  nationwide  exacer- 
bates this  situation.  We  believe  that  the  DVA  is  still  facing  a  serious  crisis  in  anes- 
thesia services  because  of  its  inability  to  recruit  and  retain  a  sufficient  number  of 
CRNAs.  If  the  slow  but  consistent  loss  of  CRNAs  in  the  VA  is  allowed  to  continue, 
we  are  concerned  that  it  will  have  a  deleterious  impact  on  patient  care  by  weaken- 
ing the  surgical  capability  of  VAMCs.  Therefore,  the  AVANA  and  AANA  believe  that 
additional  funding  for  CRNA  education  should  be  included  in  the  1994  funding  lev- 
els. In  addition,  tiiere  should  be  continued  close  monitoring  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Nurse  Pay  Act  of  1990  and  amendments  of  1992. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

STATEMENT  OF  MARGARET  DKON,  VICE  PRESmENT,  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

Senator  MlKULSKl.  Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  constituent  and 
someone  who  I  am  working  with  in  another  area  where  I  wear  the 
hat  of  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  Ms.  Margaret  Dixon,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  AARP. 

Ms.  Dixon.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  As  you  said,  I  am  Mar- 
garet Dixon,  vice  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  AARP  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  appropria- 
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tions  which  affect  the  Hves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  Amer- 
icans with  low  incomes. 

The  association  is  very  concerned  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  housing  programs  serving  older  persons  and  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  magnitude  of  the  reductions  is  not  consistent  with 
congressional  priorities  set  forth  in  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992  or  with  the  administration's  interest  in 
providing  innovative  alternatives  to  institutional  care  for  persons  of 
all  ages  who  have  disabilities. 

As  you  know,  Madam  Chair,  the  policy  of  housing  large  numbers 
of  younger  persons  with  mental  or  physical  disabilities  in  elderly 
housing  projects  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  concern  among  both 
housing  providers  and  older  tenants.  Congress  responded  last  year 
by  authorizing  the  1992  Housing  Act,  which  among  other  things 
makes  appropriations  for  section  202  elderly  housing  with  section 
811  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  act  also  authorized  an  allocation  ratio  of  70  percent  and  30 
percent  respectively.  AARP  believes  that  a  current  services  level  of 
funding  next  year  for  the  new  section  202/811  funding  pool  is  the 
minimum  needed  to  keep  good  faith  with  persons  with  disabilities 
who  desperately  need  suitable  housing. 

AARP  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  its  support  of 
service  coordinators  in  section  202  projects.  We  ask  that  funds  be 
provided  for  such  coordinators  in  public  and  other  assisted  housing 
programs.  The  need  for  service  coordinators  is  especially  acute  in 
nousing  projects  for  the  elderly  which  often  include  large  numbers 
of  residents  with  mental  and  physical  disabilities. 

We  also  appreciate  the  increases  provided  for  congregate  housing 
services  over  the  past  2  years.  This  is  one  program.  Madam  Chair, 
which  has  effectively  prevented  unnecessary  institutionalization 
among  older  and  disabled  residents  of  public  and  section  202  hous- 
ing. We  strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  a  current  serv- 
ices level  of  $21.9  million  next  year  to  address  the  needs  of  young 
and  older  persons  with  disabilities. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  administration's  budget  proposals. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  and  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion that  in  my  other  responsibility  we  held  a  roundtable  on  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  the  fact  that  AARP  and  your  pro- 
fessional staff  participated  and  provided  us  an  excellent  paper  on 
housing  needs  for  the  elderly.  I  have  taken  both  that  roundtable  re- 
port as  well  as  the  Older  Women  League's  focus  on  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  sent  it  to  Secretary  Cisneros  for  his  comments,  because 
we  think  we  are  reaching  a  crisis  situation. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Margaret  A.  Dkon 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  Margaret  A.  Dixon,  Vice  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  (AAEP).  AARP  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  ap- 
{>ropriations  which  affect  the  lives  of  huncfreds  of  thousands  of  older  Americans  with 
ow  incomes.  Our  specific  recommendations  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Fulfilling  the  promise  to  serve  persons  with  disabilities 

Sections  202/811. — Provide  at  least  current  services  funding  for  Sections  202  and 
811  in  order  to  continue  reasonable  production  levels  under  Section  202  while  imple- 
menting the  newly  authorized  Section  811  tenant-based  assistance  program — a  key 
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component  of  the  so-called  "mixed  population"  resolution  in  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1992. 

Public  housing. — Increase  the  level  of  funding  for  the  new  development  and  mod- 
ernization programs  to  provide  public  housing  authorities  the  resources  they  need 
to  develop  and  adapt  umts  that  are  suitable  for  individuals  with  disabilities  as  part 
of  their  "allocation  plans". 

Promoting  the  independence  of  frail  older  persons 

Congregate  services. — ^Fund  the  federal  share  of  the  revised  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  (CHSP)  at  the  current  services  level — $21.9  million. 

Service  coordinators — ^Appropriate  the  following  amounts  for  service  coordinators 
as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992:  $30  million 
under  operating  subsidies  for  public  housing  for  the  elderly;  $22  million  for  Section 
202  elderly  projects;  $15  million  for  project-based  Section  8  housing  for  the  elderly; 
and  $10  rrulfion  for  elderly  projects  insured  under  Sections  221(d)3  and  236. 

Housing  counseling. — ^At  least  current  services  funding  for  the  housing  counseling 
program  to  meet  statutory  requirements  for  counseling  reverse  mortgage  consvmiers. 

Senior  environmental  employment  (SEE) 

SEE. — ^Adopt  report  language  calling  on  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  to  continue  utilizing  Senior  Environmental  Emplo3mient  (SEE)  enroUees  in 
EPA  activities. 

Fulfilling  the  promise  to  serve  persons  with  disabilities 

Funding  reductions  experienced  by  housing  programs  over  the  past  decade  have 
intensified  the  competition  for  resources  to  serve  some  of  America's  neediest  groups. 
These  reductions  have  exacerbated  a  developing  crisis  in  elderly  housing  projects 
funded  under  a  variety  of  federal  programs.  Large  numbers  of  younger  disabled  per- 
sons are  being  placed  in  elderly  proiects,  not  because  they  want  to  live  with  older 
people,  but  because  no  reasonable  alternatives  exist.  Public  housing  has  especially 
Dome  the  brunt  of  a  failure  of  public  policy  with  regard  to  persons  with  disabilities 
of  all  ages. 

In  response  to  that  crisis,  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992 
included  a  bipartisan  compromise  on  this  issue,  coupUng  the  ability  to  provide  elder- 
ly-only housing  with  resources  to  provide  more  reasonable  alternatives  for  persons 
with  disabilities.  Unfortunately,  key  components  of  that  difBcult  compromise  would 
be  jeopardized  by  the  Administration's  budget  request.  The  1992  Act  consolidated 
funds  for  Sections  202  and  811  with  an  allocation  ratio  of  70  percent  and  30  percent 
respectively.  The  Act  also  authorized  a  new  section  811  tenant-based  assistance  pro- 
gram for  persons  with  disabilities. 

Even  under  a  cvirrent  services  budget,  the  new  allocation  would  result  in  the 
transfer  of  roughly  $200  milUon  from  Section  202 — a  reduction  of  over  1100  units 
from  fiscal  year  1993  levels — in  order  to  fund  roughly  7800  units  of  tenant-based 
assistance  for  persons  with  disabilities.  By  slashing  the  budgets  of  both  Sections  202 
and  811,  the  Administration's  proposal  would  simultaneously  undermine  two  of 
HUD's  finest  programs  and  leave  the  promise  of  housing  alternatives  for  persons 
with  disabilities  unfulfilled. 

Though  the  funding  comes  from  the  Section  202/811  pool,  the  new  tenant-based 
assistance  program  for  persons  with  disabilities  would  be  administered  by  public 
housing  authorities  (PHAs).  PHAs  need  these  resources  along  with  additional  devel- 
opment and  modernization  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  chaSenge  of  providing  real 
housing  alternatives  and  choices  to  younger  persons  with  disabilities.  To  deny  the 
authorized  resources  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  problems  associated  with  "mixed" 
housing  and  reopen  the  contentious  debate  that  Congress,  including  many  current 
and  former  members  of  this  Subcommittee  from  both  parties,  labored  to  resolve  in 
the  1992  Housing  Act. 

AARP  believes  that  a  current  services  level  of  funding  for  the  Section  202/811  pool 
is  the  minimum  needed  to  keep  good  faith  with  persons  with  disabilities  who  des- 
perately need  suitable  housing.  To  follow  the  Administration's  plan  to  cut  sections 
202  and  811,  congregate  services,  and  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence  and  while 
underfunding  service  coordinators,  would  be  devastating  to  last  year's  carefully 
crafted  legislative  compromise  which  seeks  to  better  serve  both  older  persons  and 
persons  of  all  ages  with  disabilities. 

Promoting  the  independence  of  frail  older  persons 

Increasingly,  federally  subsidized  housing  programs  are  assisting  some  of  the  old- 
est Americans,  generally  women  living  alone  who  have  increasing  rates  of  disability 
but  few  economic  resources  or  family  supports  with  to  aid  them.  These  are  precisely 
the  people  who  are  at  risk  of  needing  long-term  care  services.  This  trend  will  accel- 
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erate  throughout  the  1990's  since  all  of  the  net  growth  in  the  elderly  population  will 
be  among  those  over  75  years  old — ^indeed,  41  percent  of  the  growui  will  be  among 
those  over  85  years  old.  Ri^ht  now  the  average  age  of  older  tenants  in  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  is  in  the  mid-70's  with  many  facilities  reporting  average  tenant  ages 
over  80  years  old. 

While  presenting  a  problem  for  housing  managers,  these  trends  could  provide  an 
opportunity  for  policy  planners  with  respect  to  long-term  care  reform.  Housing  pro- 
grams very  efBciently  target  a  significant  portion  of  the  older  population  at  risk  of 
needing  institutional  care.  Moreover,  the  extensive  network  or  elderly  housing  na- 
tionwiae  provides  a  substantial  base  for  delivering  home  and  community  based  serv- 
ices to  older  residents  in  subsidized  housing  projects  as  well  as  to  older  persons  in 
the  surrounding  communities  who  need  sucn  services.  Such  services  would  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  long-term  care  strategy  to  enhance  the  inde- 
pendence of  fi-ail  older  persons  while  providing  an  avenue  for  services  provision  that 
would  cost  a  fraction  of^institutional  care. 

In  light  of  this  potential  and  the  Administration's  strong  interest  in  promoting 
health  and  long-term  care  reform,  HUD's  lack  of  a  policy  for  serving  frail  older  peo- 
ple and  younger  persons  with  disabilities  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  authorized  the  means — such  as  service  co- 
ordinators and  congregate  services — by  which  housing  providers  could  begin  to 
refocus  their  efforts  to  serve  persons  with  disabilities  of  all  ages.  Unfortunately,  the 
Administration's  HUD  budget  reflects  no  vision  and  diminished  resources  for  meet- 
ingthis  important  challenge. 

The  Association  deeply  appreciates  the  increased  funding  provided  for  the  Con- 
gregate Housing  Services  Program  (CHSP)  over  the  past  two  years.  According  to 
H\ju,  awards  for  the  first  new  CHSP  sites  in  over  a  decade  will  be  announced  next 
month — thanks  to  the  persistent  support  of  the  Appropriations  Committees.  The 
CHSP  program  has  been  very  effective  in  preventing  unnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion among  older  and  disabled  residents  of  public  and  Section  202  housing.  Indeed, 
a  HUD-commissioned  study  by  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  of  Boston  noted 
that  the  expected  institutionalization  rate  for  older  residents  was  cut  nearly  in  half 
at  sites  with  CHSP  services.  We  ask  that  this  Subcommittee  reject  the  Administra- 
tion's request  to  fund  only  current  CHSP  sites  and  instead  provide  the  authorized 
level  of  $21.9  million  to  address  the  needs  of  young  and  older  persons  with  disabil- 
ities who  reside  in  federally  subsidized  housing  projects. 

AARP  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  support  of  service  coordi- 
nators in  Section  202  projects.  Recognizing  that  service  coordinators  are  vital  to 
serving  older  and  disabled  residents,  the  1992  Housing  Act  extended  the  authority 
to  provide  service  coordinators  to  virtually  all  federally  assisted  housing  programs 
that  serve  significant  numbers  of  older  persons  and  persons  with  disabihties.  The 
need  for  service  coordinators  is  especially  acute  in  public  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly  which  often  include  large  numbers  of  residents  with  mental  and  physical  dis- 
abilities. The  only  way  to  successfully  serve  these  residents  is  to  ensure  that  service 
coordinators  with  adequate  training  and  experience  are  on  the  management  staff. 
By  requesting  funding  only  for  a  limited  number  of  service  coordinators  in  Section 
202  housing,  the  Administration  is  again  shortchanging  an  important  element  of  the 
"mixed  population"  legislative  compromise. 

We  ask  that  the  SiiDcommittee  expand  upon  the  Administration's  request  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  service  coordinators  in  elderly  housing  funded  by  Section  202  and 
other  public  and  assisted  housing  programs.  For  public  housing  and  Section  8,  our 
requests  reflect  the  authorized  ceihngs.  For  Sections  202,  221(a)3,  and  236,  the  re- 
quests reflect  estimates  of  the  levels  likely  to  be  needed  to  provide  service  coordina- 
tors based  on  data  fix)m  a  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  demonstration  to  pro- 
vide service  coordinators  in  federally  assisted  housing. 

— $30  million  for  service  coordinators  within  the  public  housing  operating  subsidy 
account. 

— $22  million  for  Section  202  elderly  projects; 

— $15  million  for  project-based  Section  8  housing  for  the  elderly;  and 

— $10  million  for  elderljr  projects  insured  under  Sections  221(d)3  and  236. 

Some  Section  202  providers  have  expressed  concern  over  HUD's  use  of  a  competi- 
tive notice  of  fund  availability  to  award  service  coordinators.  One  wav  to  improve 
the  allocation  of  these  funds  as  well  as  the  general  management  of  elderly  housing 
irograms  would  be  to  link  the  funding  of  service  coordinators  in  projects  financed 
y  Sections  202,  221(d)3,  and  236  to  implementation  of  the  "comprehensive  needs 
assessments"  required  under  Title  IV  of  the  1992  Housing  Act.  Title  IV  requires 
that  one-third  of  the  projects  funded  under  these  programs  undergo  a  review  every 
three  years  to  identify  their  capital  and  financial  needs.  For  elderly  housing 
projects,  the  Act  requires  further  data  on  services,  modernization,  and  personnel 
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needs  to  adequately  serve  frail  older  residents  and  younger  residents  with  disabil- 
ities. 

The  Association  recommends  that  elderly  projects  identifying  a  specified  level  of 
services  and  personnel  needs  through  their  Title  IV  assessments  be  qualified  to  add 
service  coordinators  to  their  budgets  without  further  application.  AARPs  budget  re- 
quest reflects  our  best  estimate  of  the  cost  of  implementing  such  a  process.  Poinding 
for  service  coordinators  would  be  reviewed  for  renewal  in  conjunction  with  the  nesrt 
three  year  assessment.  We  believe  that  linking  the  service  coordinators  to  the  Title 
IV  needs  assessment  process  has  several  advantages: 
— Residents  of  £ill  ages  with  disabiUties  would  benefit  fi-om  a  management  strat- 
egy that  routinely  took  into  account  the  need  to  integrate  housing  and  support- 
ive services. 
— Managers  would  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  redundant  paperwork  for  applica- 
tions by  eliminating  the  competitive  notice  of  fund  availability  process. 
— ^From  a  budgeting  and  appropriations  perspective,  this  process  would  "even  out" 
the  funding  needed  to  implement  and  renew  contracts  for  service  coordinators. 
The  link  to  Title  IV  provides  a  systematic  way  to  phase  in  the  service  coordina- 
tor authorization  ana  to  budget  for  renewals. 
The  Administration  also  proposed  elimination  of  funding  for  the  housing  counsel- 
ing program.  Unfortunately,  tnat  proposal  would  jeopardize  the  statutoiy  require- 
ment to  provide  independent  counseling  to  older  homeowners  who  seek  FliA-insured 
reverse  mortgages.  Reverse  mortgages  allow  older  homeowners  who  are  "house-rich 
but  cash-poo?'  to  tap  the  equity  in  uieir  homes  to  pay  for  their  own  basic  needs  and 
services.  According  to  HUD-sponsored  research,  the  average  reverse  mortgage  bor- 
rower is  a  woman  aged  76  who  is  Living  alone  with  an  income  of  under  $8000.  A 
survey  of  reverse  mortgage  counselors  indicates  that  health  care  needs  are  among 
the  three  most  mentioned  reasons  for  seeking  a  reverse  mortgage — along  with  home 
maintenance  and  basic  everyday  needs.  The  volume  of  loans  under  the  home  equity 
conversion  program  has  been  expanding  steadily.  Access  to  required  counseling  is 
one  of  the  oDstacles  to  further  expansion.  AARP  recommends  that  at  least  the  fiscal 
year  1992  services  level  be  appropriated  for  housing  counseling  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

CONCLUSION 

Meeting  the  nation's  future  housing  needs  will  require  far-sighted  leadership  that 
looks  beyond  the  narrow  "bricks  and  mortar"  issues  of  construction  and  finance  to 
address  the  services  needs  of  the  special  populations  who  currently  predominate  in 
federally  assisted  housing.  The  proposals  we  have  made  today  would  mark  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  redirection  of  our  national  housing  policy,  so  critical  to  address- 
ing tomorrow's  housing  and  long-term  care  needs. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
statement  of  dr.  raymond  campion,  mickey  leland  center 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Dr.  Ray  Campion  from 
the  Mickey  Leland  Center. 

Dr.  Campion.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Mickey  Leland  National 
Urban  Air  Toxics  Research  Center.  The  Leland  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  It  is  intended  to 
address  the  risk  posed  to  the  public  by  the  presence  of  air  toxics 
in  urban  atmospheres.  The  center  is  working  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  in  these  areas  by  funding  sound,  peer  reviewed,  health 
science  research,  including  work  on  human  exposure,  epidemiology, 
and  clinical  relationships. 

The  center  is  just  beginning  its  work.  We  are  located,  as  the  law 
directed,  at  the  Texas  Medical  Center  in  Houston,  and  are  associ- 
ated with  the  University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center.  Our  cur- 
rent priority  is  to  have  a  permanent  board  of  directors  named  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  majority  leader,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President  each 
are  to  name  three  members  to  the  nine  member  board.  We  have 
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submitted  information  on  a  number  of  prospective  nominees  to 
staff  and  I  would  ask  that  this  subcommittee  help  us  in  moving 
this  nomination  process  forward. 

In  terms  of  our  research,  we  have  developed  an  initial  program 
and  are  working  on  a  longer  term  program  at  this  time.  Our  early 
research  will  focus  on  three  pr^ects:  First,  an  assessment  of  asth- 
ma as  an  air  toxics  end  point.  Then  on  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
air  toxics  monitoring  data,  and  then  we  will  also  begin  work  on  ex- 
posure assessments  in  urban  areas.  We  were  also  hopeful  of  devel- 
oping biomarkers  for  studies  in  population  subgroups. 

From  a  fiscal  standpoint  we  are  currently  working  on  a  fiscal 
1992  EPA  appropriation  of  $300,000  and  have  raised  about 
$160,000  additionally  from  the  private  sector.  We  are  seeking  a  fis- 
cal year  1994  appropriation  or  $500,000  to  continue  and  expand 
this  important  work.  Concurrently,  we  are  beginning  a  second 
phase  fundraising  effort  with  the  private  sector  including  possible 
Foundation  support. 

In  conclusion,  the  Clean  Air  Act  air  toxics  requirements  are  com- 
plex and  difficult.  EPA  is  faced  with  considerable  challenges  and 
the  information  on  which  they  must  rely  to  address  this  challenge 
is  not  readily  available. 

The  Leland  Center  plans  to  be  a  significant  contributor  to  this 
effort  and  a  partner  with  EPA  in  building  a  research  base.  We  be- 
lieve this  kind  of  partnership  is  cost  effective  and  in  the  national 
interest. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

[The  statement  follows:! 

Statement  of  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Campion 

SUMMARY — mickey  LELAND  NATIONAL  URBAN  AIR  TOXICS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Legislative  Authorization:  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  (Title  III,  Sec.  301). 

Mission:  Study  the  health  effects  of  the  189  air  toxics  designated  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  via  sound,  peer-reviewed  health  and  environmental  research  designed  to  ad- 
dress regulatory  needs. 

Ciurent  Funding:  $300,000  via  EPA  FY'92  Grant  (received  2/93). 

Current  Request:  $500,000  via  EPA  in  FY'94  (comparable  private  sector  funding 
being  pursued). 

Research  Projects:  Review  of  asthma  as  an  air  toxics  effect  endpoint;  knowledge 
of  atmospheric  levels  of  air  toxics;  innovative  exposure  assessment  studies;  and 
biomarker  development  for  epidemiological  studies  in  population  subgroups. 

Madcme  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  oppor» 
tunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Mickev  Leland  National  Urban 
Air  Toxics  Research  Center.  My  name  is  Dr.  Rajrmond  J.  Campion  and  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Center,  having  been  appointed  in  March  of  this  year  to 
succeed  the  Interim  Director,  Dr.  Marcus  Key,  who  has  retired. 

The  Leland  Center  was  established  vmder  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990 
as  a  non-profit,  public/private  research  facility,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Center 
would  help  develop  comprehensive  health  effects  information  to  allow  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  air  toxics  requirements  of  the  Act.  In  brief,  the  law  mandates 
installation  of  Maximum  Achievable  Control  Technology  (MACJT)  on  major  industrial 
sources  of  the  189  compounds  listed  in  the  Act  as  hazardous  air  pollutants.  EPA 
must  then  assess,  over  a  8-9  year  time  fi-ame  after  MACT  installation,  the  residual 
health  risks  still  present  to  the  American  public  from  these  emission  sources.  If 
those  findings  indicate  continuing  concerns,  additional  regulations  and  more  strin- 
gent emission  control  likely  will  be  necessary.  The  Leland  Center  expects  to  be  a 
major  contributor  to  this  effort  in  filling  a  significant  gap  in  the  scientific  literature 
in  the  areas  of  human  exposure,  risk  assessments,  ana  epidemiologic  and  clinical 
relationships  between  the  presence  of  these  hazardous  air  pollutants  in  ambient 
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atmospheres  and  human  health.  There  is  little  current  research  underway  in  these 
areas  and  EPA  soon  must  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  preliminary  research  re- 
sults on  area  source  toxic  exposures  and  risks.  The  scope  of  the  research  sponsored 
by  the  Leland  Center  clearly  will  be  relevant  to  EPA  efforts  in  this  area. 

The  national  program  to  reduce  the  so-called  criteria  pollutants  has  been  reason- 
ably successful,  wiui  ozone  the  major  remaining  criteria  pollutant  still  resisting  ef- 
fective control  in  many  urban  areas.  By  contrast,  the  science  of  risk  assessment  of 
air  toxics  health  impacts  is  in  its  infancy,  and  a  better  understanding  clearly  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  in  this  area.  The  Center 
has  assembled  an  Interim  Board  of  Directors  with  outstanding  national  public 
health  and  environmental  conservation  credentials,  along  with  an  Interim  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  composed  of  well-respected  researchers  fix)m  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors,  to  provide  early  guidance  on  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  health 
effects  research.  Tne  Interim  Board,  Scientific  Panel,  and  staff"  are  developing  re- 
search plans  to  assure  that  the  Center  will  be  a  major  source  of  peer-reviewed 
science  to  aid  in  this  critical  assessment  of  community-based  health  effects.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  the  Center's  permanent  Board  of  Directors  will  soon 
De  appointed  by  the  President,  by  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  We  have  submittea  a  list  of  prospective  Board  nominees  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  White  House,  and  would  urge  that  these  appointments  be 
finalized.  When  the  Board  is  in  place,  an  expanded  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  will 
be  named  to  continue  the  critical  task  of  planning  and  carrying  out  a  focused  and 
relevant  research  program. 

Among  the  Leland  Center's  priority  research  areas,  we  include  the  following: 

— Better  health  effects  data  for  input  into  the  development  of  risk  assessments, 
including  improved  biomarkers  for  use  in  human  populations; 

— ^Advances  in  monitoring  and  measurement  methods  for  the  air  toxics  which  are 
usually  present  in  low  concentrations  in  urban  atmospheres; 

— ^The  degree  to  which  interactions  between  air  toxics  and  criteria  pollutants  are 
important,  including  atmospheric  transformations; 

— Correlations  with  other  relevant  data,  including  concurrent  research  on  mobile 
source  air  toxics,  and  any  relationships  that  may  exist  with  SARA  Title  III 
emission  inventories;  and 

— Development  of  air  toxics  exposure  assessment  studies,  including  emphasis  on 
population  subgroups  in  urban  populations. 

As  mentioned,  we  have  started  a  major  effort  to  initiate  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts in  these  areas.  Initialhr,  we  will  assess  the  current  knowledge  of  asthma  as 
an  end-point  in  air  toxics  effects.  We  are  aware  that  incidences  of  asthma  are  in- 
creasing in  urban  areas  after  many  years  of  stability  or  decline.  We  will  be  combin- 
ing the  results  of  a  literature  survey  in  this  area  with  our  second  effort,  a  review 
of  our  abilities  to  measure  and  assess  these  materials  in  urban  atmospheres,  and 
we  plan  to  convene  a  major  scientific  workshop  near  year-end  to  present  information 
on  both  these  studies.  In  the  second  half  of  this  year,  we  will  be  developing  Requests 
for  Proposals  to  address  air  toxics  exposure  assessments,  the  third  element  of  our 
ciirrent  program. 

The  Leland  Center  is  fiinded  jointly  by  the  federal  government  and  private 
sources.  The  initial  monies  received  from  EPA  in  February  of  this  year  are  part  of 
the  commitment  of  $300,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget.  No  mnds  were  des- 
ignated specifically  by  Congress  for  appropriation  to  the  Leland  Center  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  This  Committee,  however,  included  report  language  favorable  to  the  Le- 
land Center  in  the  Conference  Report  expressing  the  Committee's  continued  support 
of  the  Leland  Center.  In  addition  to  appropriated  fiinds,  we  have  raised  approxi- 
mately $160,000  in  private  sector  funding.  In  order  to  further  implement  this  impor- 
tant research  program,  however,  we  do  need  to  receive  federal  monies  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  accelerating  as  we  demonstrate  the  Center's  effectiveness  in  providing 
good  data.  Accordingly,  we  are  requesting  $500,000  in  fiscal  year  1994,  to  be 
matched  to  the  degree  possible  by  continued  private  sector  donations,  augmented  by 
Foundation  support.  This  latter  effort  is  one  to  which  we  are  directing  immediate 
attention,  since  it  could  help  to  provide  the  necessary  long-term  basis  for  the  Cen- 
ter's research  programs,  many  of  which  will  be  multi-year  efforts.  Expanded  private 
sector  fiind-raising  is  a  high  priority  for  us  at  this  time. 

To  date  we  have  used  the  existing  private  sector  monies  fdmost  exclusively  to  es- 
tablish the  Center's  administration,  dedicating  the  federal  monies  to  actual  research 
studies.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  our  administrative  and  overhead  expenses  to 
a  minimum  thus  far  due  in  part  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Center's  administration 
within  The  University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  in  Houston.  The  1990  Clean 
Air  Amendments  directed  that  the  Center  be  located  at  the  Texas  Medical  Center 
in  Houston,  but  the  scope  is  national.  The  research  to  be  carried  out  will  be  applica- 
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ble  to  the  Northeast,  the  West  Coast,  the  Midwest,  and  other  regional  urban  areas 
that  are  exposed  to  elevated  levels  of  these  hazardous  air  pollutants. 

The  environmental  challenges  which  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  addressed 
are  formidable  and  complex.  We  recognize  that  the  EPA  has  a  very  difficult  burden 
in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law,  especially  in  these  research  areas  which 
are  at  the  frontiers  of  our  knowledge.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  considerable  sci- 
entific challenges  facing  the  EPA  researchers  in  carrying  out  the  Congressional 
mandates  in  these  areas.  We  see  the  Leland  Center  as  an  important  contributor  and 
EPA  partner  in  this  venture,  and  urge  that  sufficient  resoxirces  be  provided  to  meet 
these  national  goals.  The  Administration  has  pointed  out  recently  its  strong  support 
for  increased  public/private  partnerships  in  many  sectors  of  our  economy.  The  Le- 
land Center  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  such  partnerships  can  be  developed  and 
strengthened  in  a  most  cost-effective  way  in  the  overall  national  interest. 

In  closing,  I  would  reaffirm  our  intent  to  make  the  Leland  Center  a  nationally 
recognized  source  of  scientific  information  on  air  toxics  that  will  be  important  to  the 
EPA  and  state  regulatory  processes  in  the  coming  years.  We  ask  your  help  in  en- 
couraging both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  to  nominate  and  appoint 
members  to  form  our  permanent  Board,  so  we  can  move  with  assurance  in  develop- 
ing our  research  program.  We  believe  that  ovu*  legally-targeted  objectives,  coupled 
with  the  outstanding  scientific  resources  we  can  bring  to  bear,  will  allow  the  Leland 
Center  to  make  a  significant  and  continuing  contribution  to  ovir  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  on  pubUc  health  and  the  environment. 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  want  to  thank  everyone  for  the  testimony 
that  they  have  given.  Again,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  we  could 
review  each  issue.  I  know  you  have  ably  presented  your  views  in 
other  forums.  All  will  be  included  in  the  record  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  a  word  to  Ms.  Cohen.  The  issue  around 
scholarships  for  nurses  serving  in  VA  is  very  important  to  me.  As 
you  know,  I  am  the  one  that  added  the  nurse  anesthetists.  The 
authorizors,  I  know,  have  been  very  concerned  about  adequate  phy- 
sicians, but  I  know  that  it  is  the  other  health  providers  that  are 
so  crucial. 

I  tried  to  change  the  nature  of  the  scholarship  program  so  that 
it  would  be  a  debt  forgiveness  program,  and  was  stymied  by  the 
authorizors.  I  guess  I  was  just  ahead  of  my  time.  They  have  as- 
sured and  focused  on  national  service.  They  expunged  my  rec- 
ommendation during  the  course  of  the  legislative  process  and  if  you 
believe  in  the  direction  that  I  tried  to  lead  the  scholarship  program 
before  I  was  stymied  by  the  authorizing  committee,  I  would  encour- 
age you  to  take  your  case  to  them  and  ask  them  to  hold  hearings. 

I  received  assurances  that  they  would.  I  know  they  have  not.  I 
know  programs  for  nurses  are  not  as  glitzy  as  other  programs,  but 
I  think  every  veteran  here  remembers  the  nurse  that  held  his  hand 
or  was  with  him  or  her  when  they  went  into  surgery.  And  I  would 
really  like  to  look  at  how  we  could  use  debt  forgiveness.  That  way 
people  have  been  through  their  training,  they  have  met  their  cer- 
tification. For  the  use  of  our  money  we  could  help  people  pay  off 
their  debt,  come  into  the  VA,  and  I  know  they  would  be  as  fit  for 
duty  as  we  want  our  services  to  be. 

So  really,  I  would  encourage  you,  in  the  most  assertive  way,  take 
the  message  to  the  authorizing  committee.  I  really  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  that.  They  made  it  very  clear  to  me.  They  gave  me  a 
good  message.  I  got  the  message.  And  now  I  need  other  people  to 
deliver  the  message  I  was  trying  to  move  in  a  quickstep  legislative 
process. 

Ms.  Cohen,  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair,  and  we  agree  that  this 
would  be  a  very  beneficial  program  to  the  VA. 
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Senator  MiKULSKi.  Thank  all  of  you,  and  we  look  forwgird  to 
working  with  you. 

Panel  No.  3 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission 

statement  of  charles  w.  riley,  member,  maryland  state  fire 
chiefs  association,  and  national  volunteer  fire  coun- 
CIL 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  will  now  turn  to  panel  No.  3.  We  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  Mr.  Charles  Riley,  representing  the  Maryland 
State  Fire  Chiefs  and  the  National  Volunteer  Fire  Council;  Wayne 
Winebrenner  from  the  National  Rural  Water  Association;  Cody 
Graves  from  the  Groundwater  Protection  Council;  Patrick  Ferraro 
from  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District;  and  Margie  Femandes 
from  the  San  Jose  City  Council. 

Mr.  Riley.  Grood  morning,  Madame  Chair  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

My  name  is  Charles  W.  Riley.  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  Mary- 
land State  Volunteer  Fireman's  Association  and  the  Maryland 
State  Fire  Chiefs  Association.  I  am  currently  chair  of  both  organi- 
zations' legislative  committee.  I  am  also  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Abingdon  Volunteer  Fire  Company  in  Hartford 
County,  MD,  where  I  have  been  a  member  for  41  years. 

I  come  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Maryland  State  Fire 
Chiefs  and  the  National  Volunteer  Fire  Council  to  discuss  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  and  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  address  two  needs  of  the  fire  serv- 
ice: one,  being  establishing  an  appropriate  funding  level  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  is  the  first  step  this  sub- 
committee must  take  to  resolve  many  of  the  Agency's  shortcomings; 
two,  this  subcommittee  must  also  provide  the  leadership  and  fund- 
ing necessary  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  to  con- 
tinue its  dedicated  work  in  the  fire  service. 

First,  in  addressing  the  subcommittee's  work  on  FEMA,  I  would 
like  to  commend  you.  Madam  Chair,  on  your  determination  and 
commitment  to  the  organization's  restructuring.  Your  efforts  have 
allayed  the  fears  of  many  who  were  concerned  that  we  did  not 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  inadequate  preparation  and  unacceptable 
response  to  Hurricane  Andrew.  There  were  too  many  lives  lost  and 
too  much  property  destroyed  for  this  country  not  to  address 
FEMA's  serious  shortcomings. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  the  question  of  what  role 
FEMA  fulfills  in  the  preparation  for,  and  response  to,  disasters. 
FEMA's  appropriate  role  should  be  one  of  directing  auxiliary  serv- 
ices, which  provide  local  responders  the  equipment  and  training 
needed  to  effectively  respond  to  disasters.  Routinely,  local  fire  and 
police  departments  are  ignored  by  out-of-touch  Federal  officials,  in 
a  poorly  orchestrated  disaster  response.  FEMA  can  provide  the 
swiftness  and  most  effective  disaster  response  by  improving,  utiliz- 
ing, and  coordinating  expertise  and  resources  at  the  local  level. 
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Funding  for  crucial  programs  is  also  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  fire  service.  There  are  fears  that  there  will  be  across-the- 
board  cuts  within  FEMA  which  will  affect  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration. Some  cuts,  no  doubt,  are  well  justified.  But  any  decrease 
in  the  funding  for  Fire  Administration  would  hurt  the  effects  of  fire 
departments  nationwide.  The  Fire  Administration  is  an  extremely 
small  agency,  by  any  standard.  Many  individual  fire  departments 
are  larger.  Unlike  other  agencies,  the  USFA  does  not  have  funds 
to  reprogram. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  quickly  review  the  Federal  Disaster 
Preparedness  and  Response  Act  of  1993,  introduced  by  the  Chair 
yesterday,  and  my  initial  impression  is  that  the  bill  addresses 
many  concerns  of  the  fire  service.  I  am  slightly  troubled,  however, 
by  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  the  Fire  Administration.  It  is  un- 
clear to  me  what  role  the  Fire  Administration  is  to  play  in  the  new 
FEMA  makeup.  I  think  the  Chair  made  an  important  point  yester- 
day: Maryland  is  more  likely  to  be  hit  by  a  hurricane  than  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Russian  fleet. 

FEMA  must  adopt  a  risk-based  strategy  for  response  to  disasters. 
In  almost  all  disasters,  local  volunteer  fire,  emergency,  and  rescue 
squads  are  the  first  responders.  The  Fire  Administration  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these  personnel,  by 
training  tens  of  thousands  of  firefighters  each  year,  promoting  fire- 
fighter safety  and  health,  and  development  of  educational  mate- 
rials to  encourage  public  fire  safety. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Response  Act  must  rec- 
ognize the  importance  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fire  Administra- 
tion, if  FEMA  is  to  save  lives  and  jobs  and  communities.  We  in  the 
fire  service  recognize  the  change  FEMA  faces.  We  agree  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  more  effectively  use  the  available  resources 
in  preparing  for  and  responding  to  disasters. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Response  Act  of  1993  is 
a  tremendous  step  toward  making  FEMA  what  it  needs  to  be.  If 
new  responsibilities  are  given  to  the  fire  service,  however,  there 
must  be  additional  funds  to  help  us  meet  these  new  challenges. 
Therefore,  the  fire  service  nor  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
programs  as  a  result  of  the  Fire  Administration  losing  funds. 

Second,  the  greatest  concern  I  have  about  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  is  the  current  underfunding  of  several  excellent 
initiatives  and  programs  which  seek  to  address  problems  in  the  fire 
service.  The  CPSC  has  been  a  tremendous  leader  and  innovator 
and  participant  in  the  fight  for  fire  safety.  However,  over  the  past 
12  years,  many  of  the  programs  initiated  by  CPSC  have  been  seri- 
ously cut.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  in  the  fire  service  agree  with 
every  initiative  or  program  CPSC  has  undertaken.  But  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  fire  service  knows  of  the  dedicated  service  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  continues  to  provide. 

I  would  just  like  to  touch  briefly  that  what 

Senator  Mikulski.  Chief,  your  time  has  been  up  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  now. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  would  just  like  to  close  with  one  statement,  that  this 
subcommittee  has  a  history  of  dedicated  work  which  has  sought  to 
better  the  public  safety  and  health  by  insuring  the  fire  service  pro- 
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grams  benefit  fire  service  and  establish  an  appropriate  role  for 
FEMA  and  the  Fire  Administration.  Thank  you. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  so  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Charles  W.  Riley 

Good  morning  Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  committee.  My  name  is 
Charles  W.  RUey.  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  Maryland  State  Firemans  and  the 
Maryland  State  Fire  Chiefs  Association.  I  am  currently  Chair  of  both  organizations' 
legislative  committee.  I  am  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Abingdon  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  where  I  have  been  a  member  for  the  past  41 
years. 

1  come  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Maryland  State  Fire  Chiefs  and  the  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Fire  Council  to  discuss  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy (FEMA)  and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  (CPSC). 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  we  in  the  fire  service  are  not  look- 
ing for  a  lot  from  the  federal  government.  There  is  a  clear  but  limited  role  for  the 
federal  government  in  fire  protection.  It  is  therefore  important,  that  the  pro-ams 
funded  by  this  committee  be  ones  the  fire  service  needs  and  can  use.  Funding  of 
programs  which  are  misdirected  or  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  fire  service  is 
not  only  a  tremendous  waste  of  resources,  but  gives  the  impression  that  resources 
are  being  allocated  to  help  the  fire  service  when  in  fact  they  are  not.  This,  of  course, 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  funding  for  true  needs. 

I'd  like  to  give  vou  a  graphic  example:  In  1986,  Title  III  of  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reautnorization  Act  (SARA)  sought  to  establish  a  detailed  hazardous  ma- 
terials emergency  response  program.  Communities  across  the  country  were  to  create 
Local  Emergency  Planning  Committees  (LEPCs)  to  develop  a  community  structure 
responsible  for  accidents  involving  hazardous  material.  Area  manufacturers,  media, 
businesspersons,  fire  and  emergency  personnel  would  work  together  in  preparation 
for  a  disaster  or  accident. 

As  part  of  the  process,  area  businesses  and  manufacturers  were  to  report  posses- 
sion of  chemicals  to  both  the  LEPC  and  the  local  fire  departments.  The  information 
was  to  be  provided  on  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets  (MSDS).  Local  departments  were 
then  to  log  and  file  the  information  for  quick  reference  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 
By  knowing  the  chemical  inventories  of  all  area  businesses,  fire  departments  could 
be  forewarned  of  what  they  were  up  against. 

Title  III  of  SARA  attempted  to  resolve  many  problems  firefighters  face  in  combat- 
ing hazardous  materials  in  emergency  situations.  It  sought  to  save  firefighter^s  hves. 
What  it  actually  did  was  to  flood  hundreds  of  departments  with  information  they 
had  no  way  of  processing  or  using.  Most  departments  have  neither  the  computers 
nor  the  resources  to  accommodate  the  information  sent  in  by  complying  area  busi- 
nesses. The  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets  are  not  standardized  and  it  often  takes  ten 
minutes  just  to  establish  what  chemical  is  being  reported.  And  this  is  just  informa- 
tion from  business  that  comply.  Many  businesses  don't  even  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions. 

I  include  this  historical  perspective  to  show  how  a  lot  of  good  federal  intentions 
which  sought  to  help  the  fire  service,  has  not. 

The  fire  service  is  about  iust  that:  "service".  We  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  federal  programs.  I  oelieve  that  by  working  together,  this  committee  and  the 
fire  service  can  insure  that  in  the  future  fire  programs  target  areas  of  concern  effec- 
tively. 

Tms  morning,  I  would  like  to  address  two  needs  of  the  fire  service:  1.  Establishing 
an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  is  a  first  step 
this  committee  must  take  in  resolving  many  of  the  organization's  shorteomings.  2. 
This  committee  must  also  provide  the  leadership  and  funding  necessary  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Council  to  continue  its  dedicated  work  in  the  fire  service. 

One.  In  addressing  this  committee's  work  on  FEMA,  I  would  first  like  to  commend 
the  Chairwoman  on  her  determination  and  commitment  to  the  organization's  re- 
structuring. Your  efforts  have  allayed  the  fears  of  many  who  were  concerned  that 
"we  didn't  learn  our  lesson"  from  the  inadequate  preparation  and  unacceptable  re- 
sponse to  Hurricane  Andrew.  Too  many  lives  were  lost,  too  much  property  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  federal  response  was  too  ineffective  for  this  country  not  to  address 
FEMA's  serious  shorteomings.  Most  fundamental  of  these  problems  is  the  question 
of  what  role  FEMA  fulfills  in  the  preparation  for  and  response  to  disasters. 

This  role  should  be  one  of  directing  auxiliary  services  which  provide  local  respond- 
ers  the  equipment  and  training  needed  to  effectively  treiin  for  and  respond  to  disas- 
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ters.  Routinely,  local  fire  and  police  departments  are  ignored  by  out-of-touch  federal 
officials  in  a  poorly  orchestrated  disaster  response  or  are  untrained  in  necessary 
practices  and  procedures.  FEMA  can  be  most  effective  if  it  strives  to  help  these  local 
responders  prepare  for  and  respond  to  disasters.  Through  maintaining  equipment 
inventories,  better  planning,  training  and  drills,  FE^MA  can  best  utilize  its  resources 
and  personnel. 

There  is  tremendous  concern  that  there  will  be  across-the-board  cuts  within 
FEMA.  Some  cuts,  no  doubt,  are  well  justified.  But,  any  decrease  in  the  funding  for 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  would  hurt  the  efibrts  of  fire  departments  nationwide. 
The  Fire  Administration  is  an  extremely  small  agency  by  any  standard.  Many  indi- 
vidual fire  departments  are  larger.  As  the  Fire  Administration  is  given  additional 
responsibilities,  increased  funding  must  follow.  Unlike  other  agencies,  the  USFA 
does  not  have  funds  to  re-program. 

Recentiy  Senator  Bryan  and  Representative  Boucher  introduced  The  Arson  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1993.  The  bill,  H.R.  1727/5.798,  is  a  positive  and  appropriate  step  in 
addressing  the  problems  associated  with  arson.  It  seeks  to  create  an  advanced  train- 
ing course  and  encourage  the  development  of  programs  to  research,  educate  and 
combat  the  problem  of  arson. 

As  much  as  we  agree  with  the  approach  and  scope  of  the  Arson  Prevention  Act, 
we  will  oppose  this  important  bill  if  it  means  that  any  existing  programs  would  lose 
funding.  I  bring  this  up.  Madam  Chairwoman,  onlv  to  indicate  how  important  the 
continued  funding  of  the  Fire  Administration  is  for  the  domestic  defense  of  this 
country. 

We  in  the  fire  service  recognize  the  changes  FEMA  faces.  We  agree  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  more  effectively  use  the  available  resources  in  preparing  for 
and  responding  to  disasters.  We  believe  that  the  most  effective  and  efficient  role 
FEMA  can  fulfill  is  that  of  directing  the  auxiliary  functions  necessary  for  disaster 
training  and  response.  If  new  responsibilities  are  given  to  the  fire  service,  there 
must  be  additional  fiinds  to  help  us  meet  the  new  challenges.  Neither  the  fire  serv- 
ice nor  the  country  can  afford  to  lose  any  programs  as  a  result  of  the  Fire  Adminis- 
tration losing  funds. 

Two.  The  greatest  concern  I  have  about  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Council  is 
the  current  under-ftinding  of  several  excellent  initiatives  and  programs  which  seek 
to  address  problems  in  me  fire  service.  The  CPSC  has  been  a  tremendous  leader 
and  innovative  participant  in  the  fight  for  fire  safety.  However,  over  the  past  12 
years  many  of  tiie  programs  initiated  by  the  CPSC  have  been  cut  seriously.  This 
IS  not  to  say  that  we  in  the  fire  service  agree  with  every  initiative  or  program  CPSC 
has  undertaken.  But,  anyone  familiar  with  the  fire  service  knows  of  the  dedicated 
service  CPSC  continues  to  provide. 

The  advances  the  CPSC  has  made  in  focusing  America's  attention  on  smoke  detec- 
tors has  been  outstanding.  Study  after  study  show  that  smoke  detectors  are  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  ways  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  property  due 
to  fire.  With  a  disproportionately  high  number  of  serious  fires  occurring  in  sub- 
standard housing,  we  support  the  establishment  of  a  $10  million  matching  fiind 
under  the  CPSC,  to  encourage  the  installation  of  smoke  detectors  in  such  housing. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  provide  the  CPSC  with  the  fiinding  necessary  to  research 
the  problems  of  range  and  oven  fires.  In  1986  there  were  3,990  such  nres.  In  1990 
that  number  had  risen  to  4,770.  With  inadequate  research  on  the  subject  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  how  to  best  address  the  problem. 

I  also  urge  this  committee  to  direct  tne  CPSC  to  continue  its  work  with  home  elec- 
trical systems.  Electrical  systems,  especially  in  substandard  housing,  are  the  cause 
of  some  of  the  most  destructive  fires.  Funding  for  continued  research  in  this  area 
is  another  way  the  CPSC  can  remain  proactive  in  addressing  fire  related  problems. 
Continued  funding  for  this  research  as  well  as  tiiat  for  oven  and  range  fires  and 
smoke  detector  installation  is  an  investment  which  will  quickly  show  its  worth  in 
the  lives  saved  and  serious  fires  avoided. 

We  also  ask  you,  Madame  Chairwoman,  to  support  the  CPSC's  consideration  of 
fiimiture  flammabUity  standards.  A  decade  ago  Caufomia  adopted  its  own  furniture 
flammabUity  standards  and  there  are  now  fewer  than  a  dozen  deaths  a  year  from 
fires  involving  upholstered  furniture  in  the  state.  It  has  been  suggested  uiat  if  the 
CPSC  adopted  California's  standards  there  would  an  80%  reduction  in  the  number 
of  these  deaths  nationwide.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  provide  guidance  and  fimding  to 
the  CPSC  to  pursue  establishing  national  furniture  flammability  standards. 

This  committee  has  a  history  of  dedicated  work  which  has  sought  to  better  the 
pubUc  safety  and  health.  By  ensuring  fire  service  programs  benefit  the  fire  service, 
establishing  an  appropriate  role  for  FEMA,  continuing  adequate  fiinding  for  the  Fire 
Administration  and  providing  CPSC  the  necessary  funding  and  leadership  this  Com- 
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mittee  can  guarantee  that  the  programs  which  constitute  the  domestic  defense  of 
this  country  continue  to  protect  both  lives  and  property. 
Thank  you. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

STATEMENT  OF  WAYNE  WINEBRENNER,  NATIONAL  RURAL  WATER  AS- 
SOCLVTION 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  are  going  to  turn  to  our  other  witnesses. 
As  we  do,  I  will  come  back  and  make  a  comment  about  FEMA.  But 
let  us  turn  to  Wayne  Winebrenner  from  the  National  Rural  Water 
Association. 

Mr.  Winebrenner.  Good  morning.  Thank  you,  Madame  Chair. 

I  am  here  to  represent  the  Maryland  Rural  Water  Association 
and  the  National  Rural  Water  Association,  which  is  a  federation  of 
the  State  rural  water  associations  from  each  State. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  funding  provided 
last  year  to  the  Rural  Water  Small  Community  Training  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program,  operated  by  each  State  rural  water  asso- 
ciation, and  a  Small  Community  Groundwater  Protection  Program 
operated  by  14  State  associations. 

Second,  we  are  here  to  discuss  the  President's  new  drinking 
water  State  revolving  fund,  proposed  in  next  year's  budget  and  how 
it  should  assist  the  small  water  systems  to  comply  with  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

We  support  the  new  fund  for  drinking  water,  but  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  the  funds  reach  our  small  systems.  The  small  com- 
munity systems  are  the  majority  of  the  systems  out  of  compliance 
with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  In  order  to  reach  these  commu- 
nities, the  drinking  water  State  revolving  fund  must  have  a  deliv- 
ery mechanism.  The  technical  assistance  program  is  meeting  the 
need  of  small  systems  in  48  States.  It  is  the  primary  mechanism 
for  bringing  small  systems  into  SDWA  compliance.  As  a  result,  we 
urge  the  committee  to  use  the  budget  authority  created  by  the  new 
SRF  request  to  provide  continued  funds  for  these  grassroots  pro- 
grams. 

In  our  own  State  of  Maryland,  our  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance person  is  in  the  field  every  day,  at  a  different  water  system 
or  in  a  different  community.  This  activity  is  repeated  in  State  after 
State,  throughout  the  country. 

From  this  work,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  points: 

One.  Small  water  systems  represent  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  systems  which  have  compliance  problems  under  the  Federal  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  The  investment  of  scarce  Federal  funds  by 
this  committee  in  this  program  has  made  a  major  impact  on  solv- 
ing that  problem.  There  are  over  38  persons  attending  training  ses- 
sions and  over  7,000  small  systems  receiving  on-site  visits  through- 
out the  country  each  year. 

Two.  The  small  systems  with  the  most  severe  problems  cannot 
afford  either  the  time  or  money  to  attend  academic  training  ses- 
sions. The  rural  water  programs  take  the  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance into  the  small  towns  and  directly  to  the  systems  where 
simple,  clear,  and  useful  assistance  is  provided.  Through  the  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  program  and  the  grassroots  ground 
water  protection  program,  the  primary  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
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priorities  are  reaching  the  grassroots,  small  water  systems  in  each 
state. 

Three.  The  rural  water  ground  water  protection  program  has  re- 
ceived the  strong  endorsement  of  EPA  and  the  State  ground  water 
protection  programs.  Over  348  rural  communities  now  have  new, 
enforceable  ground  water  protection  programs  in  place,  in  14 
States;  and  by  the  end  of  next  year,  this  number  will  grow  to  over 
500.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive  and  systematic  approach  that 
has  been  taken  for  local,  enforceable  ground  water  protection  plans, 
and  it  is  being  initiated,  supported  and  enforced  by  the  rural  com- 
munities themselves. 

I  personally  urge  your  consideration  of  the  program  to  allow 
Maryland  to  participate.  With  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Mary- 
land Rural  Water  Association  and  other  State  associations,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  small  communities  will  meet  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  compliance  requirements. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  support,  Madame  Chairwoman,  of  last 
year's  appropriation  for  rural  water,  and  for  your  consideration  of 
our  request  this  year. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Mr.  Winebrenner,  we  thank  you  for  your  tes- 
timony, and  also  acknowledge  that  you,  too,  represent  Maryland. 
We  feel  about  rural  water  the  way  we  feel  about  rural  electricity, 
meaning  water  is  part  of  the  utilities,  it  is  a  lifeline,  and  just  the 
way  electricity  has  transformed  rural  America,  so  does  the  need  for 
these  types  of  programs  in  terms  of  its  water.  So  we  thank  you  for 
your  testimony,  and  we  acknowledge  the  validity  of  it. 

Mr.  Winebrenner.  Thank  you,  Madame  Chairwoman. 

STATEMENT  OF  CODY  GRAVES,  COMMISSIONER,  OKLAHOMA  COR- 
PORATION  COMMISSION,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GROUND  WATER 
PROTECTION  COUNCIL 

Senator  Mkulski.  We  would  now  like  to  turn  to  Cody  Graves, 
on  behalf  of  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council.  We  know  you 
are  a  graduate  of  CJeorgetown  Law  School  and  active  in  the  alumni 
association.  It  is  an  inside  joke,  Cody  went  to  school,  the  same 
night  school  with  Kevin,  and  introduced  Kevin's  wife  to  Kevin. 
Now,  that  does  not  get  him  a  big  602(b),  but  it  gets  him  a  nice 
smile  this  morning.  Go  ahead,  Cody. 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  I  was  hoping  for  another  3  minutes.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  appreciate  the  kind  introduction. 

I  am  vice  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission, 
which  is  the  agency  charged  in  Oklahoma  with  regulating  the  ex- 
ploration for  and  production  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  We  are  the  des- 
ignated agency,  under  the  EPA,  for  enforcing  the  Underground  In- 
jection Control  Program.  It  is  our  responsibility^  to  do  what  we  can, 
particularly  in  Oklahoma,  to  protect  sources  of  ground  water,  given 
the  very  active  oil  and  gas  industry  that  we  have. 

The  perspective  that  I  have  gained,  since  I  have  been  in  Okla- 
homa as  a  regulator,  has  changed  a  little  bit.  In  a  previous  life,  I 
feel  like  I  must  in  the  interests  of  full  disclosure  tell  you,  given 
your  comments  on  the  budget  earlier  this  morning,  that  I  worked 
on  the  Hill  for  Senator  Boren  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  may 
or  may  not  help  me  here  today,  and  I  understand  that.  But  one  of 
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the  problems  we  had  in  Washington,  as  we  wrestled  with  Federal 
programs,  was  many  times  we  didn't  know  what  the  States  were 
doing. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  here  today  is  to  make  certain  that 
you  understand  that  we  take  our  responsibilities  very  seriously  on 
the  State  level,  and  I  think  States  generally  over  the  last  decade 
or  so,  have  begun  to  ^.ccept  a  greater  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  environment.  The  UIC  Program  is  very  important.  That  pro- 
gram has  been  funded  at  about  $10.5  million  for  the  last  5  or  so 
years.  The  need  for  additional  funding  is  acute.  Hopefully,  through 
proper  prevention  planning,  we  can  avoid  the  kinds  of  funds  we 
may  have  to  expend  in  the  future  for  cleanup.  And  I  am  here  today 
to  ask  that  you  all  consider  increasing  by  approximately  $5  million 
the  amount  of  money  that  goes  into  the  Underground  Injection 
Control  Program. 

It  is  very  important  that,  as  additional  layers  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility and  regulations  are  placed  upon  the  States,  that  we  have 
adequate  resources  to  implement  the  programs  as  you  wish  us  to 
implement,  and  as  we  hope  to  implement.  And  I  sincerely  believe 
that,  with  the  appropriate  kind  of  fundings,  and  our  ability  to  deal 
with  the  very  specific  circumstances  that  are  unique  to  each  and 
every  State,  that  we  can  do  a  much  better  job  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  preventing  the  kind  of  problems  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past  and,  hopefully,  we  can  keep  that  from  happening  in  the 
future. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today,  and 
we  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  provide  information  to  your  commit- 
tee so  that  you  understand  that  on  the  State  level  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  our  responsibility,  and  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can 
with  our  limited  budgets  on  the  State  level,  to  address  this  growing 
environmental  concern.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  here. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CODY  GRAVES 

Madam  Chair,  my  name  is  Cody  Graves,  I  am  a  Commissioner  with  the  State  pf 
Oklahoma's  Corporation  Commission.  This  testimony  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council  who  together  have  primary  enforcement 
authority  for  over  ninety  percent  of  the  approximate  one  and  a  half  million  injection  wells 
in  the  United  States.  Last  year  this  Committee  provided  $10.5  million  to  the  state  UIC 
regulatory  agencies  for  their  continued;  operation  and  enforcement  of  the  national 
imderground  injection  control  programs  and  we'd  like  to  thank  you  for  that. 

The  national  Underground  Injection  Control  (UIC)  program  is  regulated  undbr 
provisions  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  its  Amendments.  The  administrative  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  of  this  program  have  been  delegated  to  the  states  for  this,  the  . 
nation's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  ground  water  protection  program.  Injection  wells 
range  in  nature  from  very  high-tech  deep  disposal  wells  which  inject  hazardous  and  non- 
hazardous  waste  at  depths  from  three  to  twelve  thousand  feet  imderground,  to  simple  dry 
wells  which  are  used  by  mom-and-pop  service  stations,  family  industries,  small  businesses, 
fanners,  and  municipalities.  Also  included  in  the  family  of  injection  wells  are  the 
approximately  175,000  wells  used  by  the  oil  and  gas  industry  for  salt  water  disposal  and 
secondary  recovery  operations.  Each  year  these  wells  re-inject  over  a  billion  barrels  of  salt 
water  brought  to  the  surface  conmiingled  with  oil  and  gas  production.  Solution  mining  wells 
used  to  recover  salt,  sulphur  and  other  minerals  are  the  remaining  type  of  injection  well. 

As  regulatory  programs,  the  Class  I,  or  hazardous  waste  disposal  wells  jmd  Qass  H, 
salt  water  disposal  wells,  and  Class  HI,  solut-.on  mining  wells,  are  fairly  mature.  These  types 
of  wells  have  been  used  by  the  respective  industries  for  decades  and  because  of  the 
relatively  small  number  and  the  concurrent  high  technology  being  applied  to  their  operation, 
they  pose  less  risk  to  ground  water  than  do  the  well  over  one  million  Class  V,  or  shallow 
injection  wells,  some  of  which  can  be  found  in  every  Congressional  District  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  these  mature  programs  have  worked  only  because  of  the  state's  ability  to 
inspect  and  monitor  their  operations.  When  properly  sited  and  routinely  inspected  these  are 
among  the  safest  means  of  liquid  waste  disposal  available.  However,  the  continued  future 
success  of  this  process  is  in  inaeasing  jeopardy  if  additional  funds  are  not  added  to  the  UIC 
program  at  the  federal  level. 

With  that  in  mind,  I'd  like  to  address  the  Class  11  well  program,  the  one  which  the 
Corporation  Commission  regulates,  first. 

Affecting  approximately  32  oil  producing  states  is  the  decline  which  we  jire 
experiencing  in  the  total  production  and  price  of  oil.  It  is  typical  tliat  as  oil  production 
declines,  the  amount  of  produced  salt  water  increases.  Every  barrel  of  oil  which  is  produced 
may  be  accompanied  by  as  many  as  30  to  40  barrels  of  salt  water.  This  salt  water  is 
extracted  from  oil  bearing  strata  and  brought  to  the  surface  along  with  the  oil.  It  must  then 
be  carefully  reinjected  far  below  the  lower  most  underground  source  of  drinking  water.. 
Failure  to  inject  or  improper  injection  causes  severe  and  lasting  damage  to  the  environment 
and  underground  drinking  water  supplies. 

With  the  decline  in  the  price  of  petroleum  and  the  increase  in  environmental 
regulations  many  oil  wells  are  no  longer  profitable  and  have  been  shut  down.  This  could 
be  an  even  greater  threat  to  ground  water  since  an  inoperative  well  can  still  do  serious 
damage  to  the  environment.  Under  law,  well  operators  have  two  options.  They  must  either 
file  for  temporary  abandonment  or  plug  their  weUs  and  furnish  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  with  evidence  that  the  well  has  maintained  its  mechanical  integrity.  The  majority 
of  these  wells  are  not  owned  by  major  oil  companies.  Most  are  locally  owned  by  small 
business  or  are  mom  and  pop  operations.  Either  way,  our  workload  at  the  state  regulatory 
agencies  has  dramatically  increased  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  This  is  because  we  try  to 
have  a  field  inspector  present  to  observe  mechanical  integrity  tests  concerning  operation  of 
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a  well  In  cases  of  a  temporary  abandonment,  our  geologists  and  engineers  must  carefully 
review  and  either  approve  or  reject  the  evidence  demonstrating  the  mechanical  integrity  of 
a  given  well. 

We  have  also  been  affected  by  increased  federal  reporting  requirements  to  the  EPA 
and  significantly  more  administrative  papenvork  not  to  mention  the  federal  budget  crisis. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  our  workload  and  responsibilities  have  been  substandally 
increasing,  our  budget  has  been  decreasing. 

A  second  concern,  of  equal  importance,  is  related  to  the  Class  V,  or  shallow  well 
program.  Shallow  wells  are  of  simple  construction,  compared  to  the  other  tj-pes,  and  are 
in  daily  use  by  families  and  small  businesses,  farmers,  small  municipalities,  and, 
unfortunately,  also  pose  a  significant  risk  to  the  nation's  ground  water  resources.  We 
believe  many  of  these  wells,  acting  as  conduits,  are  allowing  the  "mainlining"  of  hazardous 
wastes  commonly  found  in  every  day  family  and  manufacturing  uses,  directly  into 
underground  sources  of  drinking  water.  The  regulatory  program  for  inventorying,  inspecting, 
closing,  remediating,  and  monitoring  these  wells  is  new  by  comparison  to  the  other  t>'pes  of 
injection  wells  mentioned  previously.  As  the  state  regulatory  agencies  with  the  responsibUity 
for  implementing  this  regulatory  program,  we  are  very  concerned  because  these  shallow 
injection  wells  may  pose  the  greatest  risk,  of  all  known  noint  sources  for  contaminating 
ground  water.  We  believe  that  by  providing  more,  and  better  trained  state  inspectors  and 
enforcement  officers,  and  more  extensive  public  education  and  outreach,  the  general  public, 
who  own  and  operate,  and  whose  own  drinking  water  is  affected  by  these  simple  shallow 
wells,  will  comply  with  this  regulatory  program  thereby  diminishing  this  substantial  risk  to 
local  ground  water  supplies.  What  the  states  lack,  however,  is  enough  money  to  do  our  job 
to  the  degree  you  and  we  would  like.-  As  the  front  line  agencies  charged  with  running  this 
federal  ground  water  protection  program,  states  must  have  additional  resources  to  hire  more 
inspectors  and  enforcement  officers  to  find  these  wells  and  to  work  with  local  city  councils, 
planning  commissions,  and  water  agencies,  to  inform  them  of  the  hazards  surrounding  the 
use  of  these  wells  and  suggesting  to  them  best  management  practices  that  can  be  used  with 
these  shallow  Injection  wells. 

The  goal  of  providing  more  effective  enforcement  and  subsequently  promoting 
pollution  prevention  activities  comes  down  to  money.  The  Underground  Injection  Control 
Program  receives  $10.5  million  for  the  operation  of  a  program  to  regulate  all  four  types  of 
wells  in  every  state.  The  USEPA  will  soon  propose  striaer  Class  11  and  Class  V  well 
regulations,  which  will  add  another  layer  to  the  already  overburdened  state  agencies  who 
must  enforce  this  federally  mandated  ground  water  protertion  program. 

There  is  a  way  to  enforce  this  program  immediately  and  to  pay  for  it.  If  EPA  was 
provided  an  additional  $5  million  next  year  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  additional 
enforcement  presence  in  each  state,  there  would  be  a  positive  impact  in  ground  water 
protection.  Congress  would  have  to  mandate  the  specific  use  of  these  funds  --  to  require 
immediate  direct  enforcement  through  each  state  underground  injection  conuol  program. 
Nothing  could  relieve  existing  ground  water  pollution  threats  more  than  this  clearly  defined 
use  of  additional  funds. 

To  obtain  these  pollution  prevention  funds.  Congress  might  consider  shifting  money 
from  a  pollution  clean  up  program.  Enhancement  of  the  shallow  well  program  and  more 
wellhead  protection  planning  would  ultimately  result  in  less  money  being  needed  in 
pollution  clean  up  programs.  Proposals  to  spend  more  money  on  these  other  programs,  with 
no  new  funding  for  the  enforcement  of  this  pollution  prevention  program,  causes  an 
imbalance  in  EPA  enforcement  efforts  that  was  probably  unintended  by  both  EPA  and 
Congress.  Simply  as  an  example,  if  funding  for  the  UST  program,  which  we  regulate,  grew 
more  slowly,  the  UST  program  would  still  continue  to  grow  as  the  financial  capacity  of  small 
communities  expands  to  allow  them  to  replace  damaged  tanks.  However,  if  at  the  same 
time  the  communities  were  to  engage  in  locating  and  closing  shallow  injection  wells,  much 
of  which  can  be  done  with  local  staff  and  resources  already  invested,  they  would  be 
preventing  future  problems  from  occurring  in  the  first  place. 
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In  short.  Congress  should  consider  moving  funding  (or  use  funds  from  clean  iup 
programs)  to  balance  the  enforcement  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  the  disposal  of  pollutants 
into  underground  sources  of  drinking  water.  In  addition,  this  would  be  100%  available  for 
in-the-field  enforcement  activities.  It  is  the  first  step  in  eliminating  them  as  a  source  of 
future  pollution. 

The  level  of  federal  assistance  provided  to  the  states  for  the  enforcement  of  federal 
UIC  regulations  has  not  increased  as  our  federally  mandated  responsibilities  have  growa 
The  federal  funding  was  $10.5  million  last  year  and  $10.5  million  the  year  before  tha^. 

Seventeen  of  the  23  Primacy  States  have  reported  current  funding  shortfalls.  The 
average  shortfall  for  the  States  was  over  $350,000.  Funding  shortfalls  have  impacted  most 
areas  of  the  Qass  II  program.  The  areas  of  field  iaspections  and  risk  assessment  were  most 
commonly  impacted.  Personnel  shortages  were  mentioned  by  many  states. 

For  the  Qass  V  program,  a  review  of  1992  e.xpenditiires  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  states  do  not  actively  regulate  all  shallow  injection  well  types,  but  focus  only  on  polluting 
wells  due  to  the  lack  of  funding.  This  lack  of  attention  to  other  high  risk  well  types  only 
serves  to  hasten  the  day  when  they  will  be  a  clean-up  problem. 

In  closing,  we  are  requesting  that  the  Congress  consider  an  additional  55  million 
funding  in  order  to  provide  additional  enforcement  support  for  the  underground  injection 
control  programs  in  each  state.  In  addition,  we  would  like  to  request  in  additional  $350,000 
to  sustam  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council's  highly  successful  education  and  training 
program  used  by  the  states  which  will  help  them  integrate  their  UIC  program  and  wellhead 
protection  planning  into  the  national  ground  water  protection  program.  The  beneficiaries 
of  this  effort  are  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  would  be  more  knowledgeable  about,  and 
more  able  to,  protect  their  local  ground  water  supplies  through  their  own  efforts. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  T.  FERRARO,  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS, SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  WATER  DISTRICT 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you.  Now  we  turn  to  Mr.  Patrick  Fer- 
raro,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Water  District,  one  of  our  west  coast  constituents  who 
brings  a  different  set  of  issues  before  us. 

Mr.  Ferraro.  Thank  you,  Madame  Chair. 

On  behalf  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District,  I  want  to 
thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  priority 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  district  and  the  city  of  San  Jose  are  local 
sponsors  for  a  congressionally  authorized  water  reuse  and  tech- 
nology program  in  San  Jose,  CA.  Specifically,  we  are  asking  that 
$9  million  be  included  for  this  program  in  the  subcommittee's  bill 
for  1994. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District,  as  I  have  said,  is  located 
in  San  Jose,  CA,  and  is  responsible  for  both  water  supply  and  flood 
control  for  all  of  Santa  Clara  County  at  the  southern  tip  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  We  have  the  responsibility  of  suppljdng  water  for 
over  1.5  million  residents  and  the  businesses,  including  Silicon  Val- 
ley, which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  which  provides 
employment  for  over  6  percent  of  the  State's  work  force. 

The  district  provides  its  water  through  a  mix  of  local  ground 
water  and  local  reservoirs,  as  well  as  importing  water  by  diverting 
water  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  delta  system,  through  contracts 
with  State  and  Federal  water  projects.  In  the  last  6  years,  Califor- 
nia has  experienced  a  devastating  drought,  which  has  resulted  in 
mandatory  rationing  and  severely  restricting  the  supplies  that  we 
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have  available.  Last  year,  Congress  enacted  legislation  which  fur- 
ther restricted  the  amount  of  water  available  to  us  through  both 
our  State  and  Federal  contracts,  as  well  as  enforcement  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  and  we  look  forward  now  to  continued  re- 
strictions of  imported  supplies. 

It  is  in  that  setting  that  we  ask  that  Congress  appropriate  funds 
for  a  project  for  us  to  be  able  to  do  two  things;  that  is,  to  remove 
wastewater  that  is  impacting  the  quality  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  and 
at  the  same  time,  provide  a  system  whereby  we  can  reuse  that 
water  and  thereby  reduce  our  dependency  of  diverting  water  from 
the  estuary  from  the  top  end.  So  it  is  an  excellent  project  that  is 
destined  to  improve  the  quality  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  and  we  can 
also,  in  light  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  begin  to  deUver  water 
which  is  not  of  drinking  water  quality  but  is  suitable  for  irrigation 
quality,  thereby  greatly  reducing  our  costs  in  meeting  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  as  well.  So  we  feel  that  this  project  is  defi- 
nitely in  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  reducing  cost  to  pro- 
vide water  to  a  very  important  part  of  California  and  the  Nation. 

And  we  thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Madam  Chair. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Patrick  T.  Ferraro 

On  behalf  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (the  District),  I  want  to  thank 
the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  priority  for  fiscal  year  (FY) 
1994.  The  District  and  the  City  of  San  Jose  (the  City)  are  the  local  sponsors  for  a 
congressionally  authorized  waste  water  reuse  and  treatment  technology  program  in 
San  Jose,  California.  Specifically,  we  are  asking  that  $9  million  be  included  for  this 
project  in  the  Subcommittee's  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  following  outlines  the  program  and  the  need  for  the 
requested  funding. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  is  located  in  San  Jose,  California,  and  has 
responsibilities  for  both  water  supply  and  flood  control  for  all  of  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty. The  District  was  formed  in  1929  and  currently  supplies  water  to  more  than  one 
and  one-half  million  residents,  numerous  businesses,  industries,  and  agricultural  in- 
terests of  Santa  Clara  County.  The  highly  urbanized  northern  portion  of  the  County 
is  known  as  "Silicon  Valley"  because  of  the  vast  computer  industry  that  has  devel- 
oped there  and  provides  employment  for  over  6%  of  the  state's  work  force.  In  con- 
trast, the  southern  portion  of  the  County  is  primarily  agricultural  but  is  rapidly  be- 
coming urbanized  and  increasing  in  population.  The  District,  in  addition  to  manag- 
ing three  large  groundwater  subbasins  and  ten  local  reservoirs,  holds  contracts  for 
the  importation  of  water  from  the  California  State  Water  Project  (SWP)  and  the  San 
Felipe  Division  of  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Project  (CVP).  Imported  water  fi-om 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco's  Hetch  Hetchy  System  also  serves  a  portion 
of  the  District. 

California,  and  Santa  Clara  County  in  particular,  is  now  recovering  fi-om  six  con- 
secutive years  of  drought.  Nothing  in  recent  history  has  reminded  us  more  dramati- 
cally of  the  vulnerability  of  our  water  supply  reliability  than  this  event.  The  District 
has  been  severely  impacted  over  the  last  several  years  by  significantly  reduced  local 
water  supplies,  by  deficiencies  in  its  imported  water  supply  entitlements  fi-om  the 
CVP,  and  by  reductions  in  its  imported  water  supply  fi-om  the  SWP,  and  other  im- 
ported water  resources  as  well.  Water  conservation  was  first  placed  in  effect  in 
Santa  Clara  County  in  1988  on  a  voluntary  basis  but  became  mandatory  in  1989 
and  continued  in  place  through  1992.  With  the  recent  rains,  snow,  and  above-nor- 
mal runoff,  water  conservation  has  once  again  become  voluntary.  Even  with  manda- 
tory conservation  levels,  the  District  was  required  to  supplement  its  limited  im- 
ported supplies  by  purchasing  over  125,000  acre-feet  fi-om  the  water  market,  during 
the  drought  period.  However,  we  believe  that  fiiture  drought  conditions,  coupled 
with  new  federal  and  state  regulatory  constraints  on  our  imported  supplies,  will  de- 
grade our  area's  water  supply  reliability  over  the  long  term.  With  the  passage  of 
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the  1992  Central  Valley  Project  Improvement  Act  and  pending  San  Francisco  Bay- 
Sacramento-San  Joaqmn  Delta  water  quality  standards,  the  District  is  faced  with 
significant  long-term  reductions  in  its  contractual  entitlement  for  imported  water. 
Thus,  we  must  aggressively  develop  and  maximize  the  availability  of  our  local  water 
resources  toward  enhanced  water  supply  reliability.  This  challenge  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  area  is  bolstered  by  the  threat  of  potential  loss  of  jobs  associated  with 
lost  business  opportunities,  and  reduction  in  industrial  production  associated  with 
long-term  water  supply  shortages  of  30%  or  more. 

^  part  of  the  District's  1992  Water  Supply  Overview  Studv,  waste  water  rec- 
lamation was  identified  as  a  potential  highly  reliable  source  of  supply.  The  antici- 
pated supply  of  reclaimed  water,  which  has  now  been  estimated  to  be  32,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  countywide,  has  essentially  not  yet  been  developed.  Less  than  1,000 
acre-feet  per  year  is  currently  being  used,  much  of  which  is  being  delivered  by 
trucks.  While  the  District  contemplates  alternatives  for  long-term  water  supply  op- 
tions, the  City  of  San  Jose  is  also  being  requested  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  R«- 
fional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  to  limit  the  effluent  discharging  from  its  San 
ose/Santa  Clara  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  into  San  Francisco  Bay  because  of 
the  loss  and  degradation  of  habitat  for  federally  designated  endangered  species  and 
degradation  of  the  Bay's  water  quality,  due  to  heavy  metal  discharges,  as  defined 
in  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act.  Accordingly,  the  District  and  the  City  have  joined 
forces  to  initiate  a  waste  water  reuse  and  treatment  technology  program  for  the 
County,  which  was  authorized  by  Congress  for  federal  assistance  last  year  in  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992.  The  joint  program  between  the  local 
sponsors  (the  District  and  the  City)  and  USEPA  will  fulfill  two  objectives:  to  reduce 
waste  water  discharge  into  San  Francisco  Bay  and  to  provide  an  additional  long- 
term  water  supply. 

WASTE  WATER  REUSE  PROJECT 

We  believe,  and  Congress  has  agreed,  that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  resource 
which  must  be  protected,  and  for  which  there  is  a  federal  interest  in  maintaining 
in  order  to  protect  the  fragile  ecosystem  in  the  Bay.  In  addition  to  national  interest 
and  recognition,  local  efforts  are  proceeding  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Bay, 
and  we  in  Santa  Clara  County  have  made  strong  commitments  to  develop  programs 
which  not  only  protect  the  Bay  by  reducing  waste  water  discharge  but  will  assist 
in  improving  long-term  water  supply  reliability  while  not  increasing  dependence  on 
importation  of  fresh  water  from  the  Bay's  delta  estuary.  Specifically,  the  District 
and  the  City  have  entered  into  a  $2  million  cost-sharing  agreement  to  develop  a 
waste  water  reuse  and  treatment  program  in  cooperation  witn  USEPA  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  areas — a  nonpotable  water  reuse  program  and  a  potable 
water  reuse  program.  The  principal  reason  for  these  distinctions  are  the  different 
regulatory  requirements  ana  technical  issues  associated  with  the  two  uses  proposed. 
The  two  areas  have  further  been  divided  into  phases.  The  agreement  between  the 
District  and  the  City  is  for  Phase  I  work  on  both  the  nonpotable  and  potable  pro- 
grams. 

For  Phase  I  of  the  nonpotable  water  program,  a  facility  plan  has  been  completed. 
The  facility  plan  consists  of  a  market  survey,  analysis  of  the  water  quality  require- 
ments, and  the  predesign  and  the  treatment  processes  and  distribution  system  to 
deliver  up  to  approximately  40-45  million  gallons  per  day  (MGD)  of  reclaimed 
water. 

Last  year,  Congress  recognized  the  federal  interest  in  proceeding  with  the  local 
sponsors  in  developing  a  water  reuse  and  treatment  technology  program  in  an  effort 
to  maintain  the  integrity  balance  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  as  a  result  authorized 
this  program  at  Section  218  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992  (P.L. 
102-580)  for  San  Jose.  The  authorization  provides  a  partnership  between  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  District,  and  the  City  in  having  USEPA  provide  desijp  and 
construction  assistance  directly  to  the  local  sponsors  in  the  development  of  waste 
water  reuse  and  treatment  facilities  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  for  critical  water  supply  purposes.  This  program  will  have  the 
dual  benefit  of  providing  critical  environmental  protection  to  San  Francisco  Bay  by 
diverting  effluent  to  be  discharged  into  the  Bay  and  reclaiming  such  water  for  public 
and  private  use,  while  providing  reclaimed  water  as  a  long-term  water  supply  sup- 
plement. The  legislation  calls  for  the  development  of  an  innovative  nonpotaole  waste 
water  reuse  treatment  facility  with  distribution  pipelines,  and  the  development  of 
an  innovative  potable  waste  water  pilot  plant  along  with  a  health  study  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  potable  plant  as  a  first  step.  Under  a  phased-in  approach,  once  the 
pilot  plant  is  operational,  should  EPA  and  local  health  agencies  determine  that  the 
public  health  requirements,  water  quality  goals  and  objectives  are  met,  and  the 
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community  is  not  at  risk  by  the  operation  of  the  pilot  plant,  EPA  would  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  potable  waste  water  reuse  facility  through  design  and  con- 
struction assistance  and  the  extension  of  distribution  systems  to  groundwater  re- 
charge areas. 

REQUESTED  ACTION 

The  $9  million  we  are  seeking  in  fiscal  year  1994  funding  in  the  subcommittee's 
bill  is  to  prepare  the  final  design  for,  and  initial  construction  of,  the  nonpotable  rec- 
lamation facility  and  distribution  system.  This  work,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
local  sponsors,  will  be  funded  through  USEPA  in  accordance  with  authorizing  legis- 
lation. The  final  design  is  based  on  the  prior  work  accomplished  by  the  sponsors  in- 
cluding the  nonpotable  facility  plan,  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Review,  and 
public  nearings  held  during  the  process. 

This  fiinding  will  allow  uie  design  for  the  plan  to  move  forward  on  schedule  bring- 
ing the  project  to  completion  as  a  model  for  other  coastal  areas  who  suffer  fit)m  the 
twin  problems  of  coastal  water  degradation  and  critical  water  supply  needs.  Start 
of  construction  will  also  provide  needed  stimulus  to  a  sta^^nant  local  employment 
market.  While  we  have  dealt  with  these  issues  separately  m  the  past,  the  truth  is 
that  water  quality  and  water  (quantity  are  interrelated  and  all  can  benefit  by  ap- 
proaching these  problems  in  an  integrated  fashion. 

We  urgently  request  that  this  fiinding  be  included  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  for 
final  design  and  initial  construction,  and  we  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation of  our  request. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  and  for  the  members  of  the  State, 
for  the  people  of  California  testifying  today.  Ordinarily,  Senator 
Feinstein  is  at  just  about  every  subcommittee  meeting  I  hold,  and 
today  she  extends  her  respects  to  you.  She  is  working  on  some 
other  issues  today,  but  she  has  already  talked  to  me  about  this  San 
Jose  project,  excuse  me,  this  Santa  Clara  project. 

STATEMENT    OF    MARGIE    FERNANDES,    MEMBER,    SAN    JOSE    CriY 
COUNCIL 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Ms.  Margie  Femandes  of 
the  San  Jose  City  Council.  You  know,  I  was  a  city  councilwoman. 
Senator  Boxer  was  a  supervisor.  You  have  a  lot  of  council  people 
here;  in  fact,  this  whole  committee,  by  and  large,  is  made  up  of 
people  who  come  from  local  government.  Governor  Kit  Bond  is  an 
example.  Senator  Feinstein,  a  mayor.  Council  Supervisor  Boxer, 
and  myself. 

And  I  say  that  to  all  of  you  because  we  are  really  focused  on  the 
grassroots  here;  not  some  big  megabureaucracies,  but  what  it 
means  in  local  communities.  That  is  why  I  love  these  public  wit- 
ness hearings.  Because,  in  another  era  before  I  put  on  my  little 
toga,  I  would  have  been  a  public  witness,  too. 

So  Ms.  Femandes,  why  don't  you  go  ahead? 

Ms.  Fernandes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  a  newly  elected  councilwoman  and  I  have  plenty  of  role 
models,  from  Senator  Feinstein  and  Senator  Boxer,  and  Mayor 
Susan  Hammer  in  our  city.  I  represent  district  4  of  San  Jose,  the 
area  where  our  wastewater  treatment  plant  is,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  the  request  of  San  Jose  for  an 
allocation  of  $9  million  for  our  wastewater  program. 

We  are  all  used  to  considering  reclamation  facilities  in  terms  of 
water  supply.  For  the  city,  that  supply  is  almost  an  incidental  ben- 
efit; and  the  primary  result  will  be  the  compliance  with  the  Endan- 
gered Species  and  Clean  Water  Acts. 

The  San  Jose  water  pollution  control  plant  has  a  capacity  of  167 
million  gallons  a  day  and  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  tertiary 
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plants  in  the  country.  But  all  our  clean  water  finds  its  way  into 
south  San  Francisco  Bay,  through  a  saltwater  marsh,  which  we  are 
converting  from  saltwater  to  brackish,  and  reducing  the  habitat  for 
two  endangered  species:  The  Saltwater  harvest  mouse  and  the 
California  clapper  rail. 

To  prevent  further  wetlands  conversion,  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Board  is  limiting  our  effluent  to  120  million  gallons  a  day, 
a  level  we  easily  approached  prior  to  the  drought  and  the  recession. 
We  do  have  an  aggressive  water  conservation  program  to  lower 
flows  into  the  plant.  But  diversion  of  wastewater  to  reclamation 
and  subsequent  reuse  is  the  most  reliable  and  cost-effective  means 
of  complying  with  the  flow  limit  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Reclamation  is  also  the  most  reliable  and  cost-effective  means  of 
dealing  with  our  second  serious  environmental  problem,  the  dis- 
charge of  heavy  metals  into  the  shallow  waters  of  south  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Our  plant  is  the  first  in  the  country  to  go  through  the 
site-specific  metals  limit  process  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
projected  mass  limit  for  copper,  the  first  metal  tested,  is  so  low 
that  even  perfect  zero  discharge  by  the  industries  of  Silicon  Valley 
will  not  achieve  compliance. 

We  are  committed  to  a  pollution  prevention,  but  it  will  never  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  toxic  metals  sufficient  to  comply  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Thus,  reclamation  is  our  best  option  for  preserv- 
ing endangered  species,  for  reducing  toxic  metals,  for  allowing  us 
to  use  the  capacity  of  a  fine  tertiary  treatment  plant,  and  for  pro- 
tecting the  future  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Our  program  is  to  begin  with  a  nonpotable  reclamation  plant.  In 
order  to  meet  the  timing  of  the  State  board  limits  on  effluent  af- 
fecting the  wetlands,  we  must  be  under  construction  by  1995.  Thus, 
our  need  for  funding  in  1994,  to  allow  completion  of  final  design, 
environmental  clearance,  and  preconstruction  work  is  part  of  a  crit- 
ical path.  Our  program  also  includes  potable  reclamation,  begin- 
ning with  a  small  pilot  plant.  Together,  the  capacities  of  the  two 
reclamation  programs  will  allows  us  to  respond  to  environmental 
imperatives  and  to  assure  clean  water  for  an  area  of  significant 
economic  importance  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  existing  program  meets  the  highest  standards  for  convention 
effluent  requirements,  but  only  through  reclamation  will  we  be  able 
to  respond  to  the  new  requirements  we  now  face.  The  city  and  our 
water  district  have  spent  $4.5  million  to  bring  us  to  this  point.  We 
now  seek  your  help.  Specifically,  $9  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for 
final  design  and  preconstruction  costs  for  the  nonpotable  program. 

We  urgently  request  this  funding  be  included  in  the  subcommit- 
tee's bill  and  thank  you  for  consideration  of  our  request  and  the  op- 
portunity to  present  it  to  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Margie  Fernandes 

Dear  Madam  Chairwoman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
Committee  today.  I  am  Margie  Fernandes,  CouncUperson  for  the  City  of  San  Jose, 
California.  My  reason  for  being  here  today  is  to  request  funding  for  ovir  wastewater 
reclamation  program  that  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  year.  Specifically,  we  are 
asking  that  $9  million  be  provided  for  this  project  in  the  Subcommittee's  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  JT  1994. 
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The  new  wastewater  reclamation  project  is  both  a  necessary  part  of  the  protection 
plan  for  endangered  species  in  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay  and  for  the  long  term 
preservation  of  the  economic  stability  of  the  Silicon  Valley  industrial  area. 

Our  water  pollution  control  plant  has  a  national  reputation  for  the  highest  quality 
of  its  effluent.  It  has  the  hycfraulic  capacity  to  treat  167  million  gallons  of  water 
per  day.  CXtr  problem  is  that  this  treated  fresh  water,  as  it  enters  the  South  San 
Francisco  Bay,  is  having  an  adverse  impact  on  the  salinity  of  the  marsh  that  con- 
tains two  endangered  species  and  this  water  is  converting  a  part  of  the  marsh  from 
salt  marsh  to  freshwater  and  is  causing  a  habitat  reduction  for  both  endangered 
species — ^the  salt  harvest  mouse  and  the  California  clapper  rail. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  ordered  by  the  State  Water  Resources  Board  to  limit 
our  effluent  flows  to  120  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  into  the  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  plant  is  discharging  about  103  million  gallons  per  day  during  a  time  of 
very  substantial  and  sustained  drought  in  California.  We  think  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that,  with  the  return  of  more  normal  rainfall,  our  effluent  amount  will 
again  approach  the  120  million  gallons  per  day  level.  Wastewater  reclamation  is  our 
primary  alternative  for  reducing  the  level  of  daily  discharge  into  the  Bay. 

A  second  problem  is  that  the  City  has  been  informed  that  the  discharge  of  heavy 
metals  into  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  major  water  quality  regulatory  problem.  Chir  rec- 
lamation program  will  reduce  a  portion  of  heavy  metals  discharged  into  the  Bay. 

San  Jose  has  evaluated  the  options  for  reducing  the  discharge  of  metals  and  non 
soluble  waste  into  the  Bay  and  has  developed  a  strategy  which  we  believe  is  very 
compatible  witii  the  Clean  Water  Act;  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  endan- 
gered species;  will  reduce  the  level  of  toxic  metals;  provide  reclaimed  fresh  water 
to  meet  our  regional  water  supply  needs;  and  protect  the  future  economic  growth 
in  the  Silicon  Valley  area.  The  plan  is  a  two-stege  plan.  The  first  stage  is  to  imme- 
diately move  forward  with  a  non-poteble  reclamation  project  which  will  use  at  least 
10  million  gallons  per  day.  It  will  provide  water  within  industrial  areas  which  can 
use  non-potable  water  and  for  vegetation  and  other  exterior  water  use.  This  will 
allow  the  City  to  save  high-quality  water  for  high-tech  manufacturing  tasks. 

This  has  two  benefits.  One,  it  maintains  the  City  discharge  below  the  threatened 
120  million  gallon  per  day  cap  and  secondly,  provides  expanded  water  supply  which 
is  seriously  needed  in  tiie  Silicon  Valley.  Our  objective  is  to  have  the  operational 
plan  complete  and  have  all  the  analysis,  environmental  clearance,  cost,  and  financ- 
ing work  completed  in  1994  so  that  construction  can  commence  for  the  delivery  of 
water  beginning  in  1995.  Funds  for  design  and  construction  will  have  to  be  secured 
and  in  place  during  1994  so  that  schedules  can  be  met. 

Stage  two  of  our  approach  is  to  provide  reclamation  of  50  million  gallons  of  water 
to  help  augment  our  water  supply  needs.  As  we  move  forward  with  a  full  poteble 
reclamation  program  at  a  much  higher  cost  and  potential  impact  on  the  community, 
the  City  and  the  Water  District  plan  to  develop  a  small  pilot  plant  operation  which 
will  demonstrate  the  health  impact,  the  technical  cost,  and  other  operational  and 
management  issues  necessary  to  biiild  a  major  wastewater  reclamation  plant.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  rational  and  environmentally  sensitive  so- 
lution to  our  existing  clean  water  problems. 

In  summary,  the  Clean  Water  program  in  San  Jose  needs  to  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude wastewater  reclamation  if  the  City  is  going  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  The  primary  issues  that  can  only  be  resolved  with  this  wastewater 
reclamation  project  include:  One:  Our  existing  program  meets  a)J  conventional  clean 
water  reauirements.  We  have  provided  the  highest  quality  of  plant  efQuent  from  our 
water  pollution  control  plant  and  have  received  numerous  awards  of  recognition 
fix)m  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  outstanding  management  of  our 
water  pollution  control  program.  The  problem  is  the  discharge  of  clean  water  into 
the  Bay.  Two:  We  have  had  water  quality  and  water  conservation  programs  as  an 
active  part  of  San  Jose's  environmental  management  program.  At  the  current  time 
we  estimate  that  approximately  five  million  gallons  per  day  are  being  saved  as  a 
result  of  the  water  reclamation  efforts  of  the  City.  Our  goals  are  to  expand  that  to 
ten  milUon  gallons  per  day  in  water  saved  as  a  result  of  more  efficient,  effective  use. 
Three:  We  will  be  required  to  protect  environmentally  sensitive  waters  in  the  South 
Bay  Estuary  and  the  preservation  of  tiie  two  endangered  species.  Four:  We  must 
find  ways  to  reduce  metals  on  a  cost  effective  basis  to  minimize  the  negative  impact 
on  the  economv  of  the  requirement  for  the  annual  mass  effluent  limits.  Five:  We 
need  to  expand  fresh  water  supplies  to  provide  a  stable  and  healthy  economic  envi- 
ronment for  the  Silicon  Valley  area. 

Requested  action 

The  $9  million  we  are  seeking  in  fiscal  year  1994  funding  in  the  Subcommittee's 
bill  is  to  prepare  the  final  design  to  initiate  construction  for  the  non-potable  rec- 
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lamation  project.  The  final  design  is  based  on  the  prior  work  accomplished  by  the 
sponsors  including  the  non-potable  facility  plan,  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Re- 
view, and  pubUc  hearings  held  during  the  process. 

This  funding  will  allow  the  design  and  the  commencement  of  construction  to  move 
forward  on  schedule  bringing  the  project  to  completion  as  a  model  for  other  coastal 
areas  who  suffer  fix)m  the  twin  problems  of  coastal  water  degradation  and  critical 
water  supply  needs. 

We  urgently  request  that  this  funding  be  included  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  to 
initiate  design  and  construction,  and  we  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation of  our  request. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  I  can  see  why  you  got  elected. 

Well,  we  want  to  thank  everyone  for  their  testimony.  There  are 
issues  here  related  to  the  environment  and  to  EPA.  We  also  know 
that  local  communities  are  under  very  strict  requirements  and 
know  that  we  want  EPA  to  now  really  look  at  their  mandates  to 
see  if  there  are  mandates.  There  are  mandates  that  are  crucial  to 
public  health  and  safety  and  that  EPA  should  look  at  what  is  a 
"must  do"  list,  what  is  a  "should  do"  list,  and  what  is  a  "we  would 
like  to,  if  we  had  enough  money  in  the  world." 

Of  course,  I  think  if  we  had  passed  the  President's  stimulus 
package,  many  of  the  issues  articulated  here  would  have  been  able 
to  be  dealt  with.  I  wish  the  shortsighted  people  who  opposed  it 
would  be  hearing  this  kind  of  grassroots  local  testimony.  So  we 
thank  you  and  Mr.  Riley  as  we  excuse  the  panel. 

We  are  reorganizing  FEMA.  And  I  know  that  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  people  of  California,  and  really,  throughout.  The  fire  agency 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  reorganization.  We  are  focusing  right 
now  on  those  catastrophic  disaster  responses. 

But  I  am  pleased  that,  first  of  all,  to  upgrade  the  Fire  Academy, 
the  Fire  Academy  is  in  Maryland  and  it  did  not  meet  fire  codes. 
And  the  Federal  Government  was  not  funding,  that  the  very  Fire 
Academy  did  not  meet  fire  code.  So  Federal  "City  Councilwoman" 
Barbara  Mikulski  helped  with  that.  And  now  we  are  making  sure 
that  the  civil  defense  crowd  cannot  raid  the  Fire  Academy. 

In  fact,  I  am  going  to  pull  down  the  wall  between  civil  defense 
and  domestic  disasters  and  go  to  an  all-hazards  agency,  all-hazards 
approach.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  got  to,  we  have 
got  to  worry  about  nuclear  war,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  happen 
maybe  at  a  fire  in  a  hotel  ballroom,  an  earthquake  in  California, 
and  so  on.  And  that  is  why  I  want  a  risk-based  strategy  and  an 
all-hazards  response.  We  are  trained,  no  matter  what  hits  us,  we 
are  ready  to  go. 

And  we  tip  our  hat  to  those  of  you  involved,  and  Chief,  we  will 
be  talking  to  you,  to  be  sure  that  the  firefighters  of  this  country 
are  not  overlooked.  We  thank  the  panel.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you. 

Mr.  Riley.  We  appreciate  your  help.  Thank  you. 
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Panel  No.  4 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

statement  of  james  a.  ferguson,  dean,  tuseegee  university 
school  of  veterinary  medicine,  on  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  minority  health  professional  schools 

intoduction  of  panel  members 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  We  are  now  going  to  turn  to  our  next  panel, 
Dr.  James  Ferguson,  representing  the  very  distinguished  Tuskegee 
University,  and  the  spokesman  for  the  Association  of  Minority 
Health  Professionals.  We  call  forth  Dr.  Gordon  Snider  from  the 
American  Lung  Association,  Barry  Zigas  from  the  National  Low  In- 
come Housing  Coalition,  Dr.  Warren  Ashe  from  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  Mr.  Gary  Glenn  from  the  Massachusetts 
Center  of  Excellence. 

Now,  who  has  brought  their  own  photographer  there?  Is  that 
Tuskegee  University? 

Dr.  Ferguson.  I  am  Tuskegee  University,  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  Dr.  Ferguson,  representing  Tuskegee 
and  also  the  Association  of  Minority  Health  Profession  Schools,  not- 
ing that  you  are  also  the  dean  of  veterinary  medicine  and  hold 
many  other  distinguished  titles. 

Dr.  Ferguson.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  Before  proceeding  I 
would  like  to  request,  Madam  Chair,  that  my  full  statement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Senator  MncuLSKl.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Ferguson.  Madam  Chair,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  view  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools  [AMHPS]. 

I  am  Dr.  James  A.  Ferguson.  I  serve  as  dean  of  the  Tuskegee 
University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  AMHPS  represents  11 
historically  black  health  professions  schools  in  this  country.  Com- 
bined, our  institutions  have  graduated  60  percent  of  black  phar- 
macists, 50  percent  of  black  physicians  and  dentists,  and  75  per- 
cent  of  black  veterinarians,  a  significant  proportion  of  our  Nation's 
minority  health  professionals. 

AMIffS  has  two  major  goals:  to  improve  the  health  status  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities,  and  to  improve  the  representation  of 
blacks  and  other  ethnic  minorities  in  health  professions. 

Madam  Chair,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  establishing  a  program  within  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  to  support  substance-specific  in- 
vestigations. 

This  has  allowed  ATSDR  to  work  in  cooperation  with  AMHPS  to: 
one,  fill  data  gaps  about  the  130  substances  profiled  by  ATSDR  and 
110  draft  of  final  documents;  two,  work  to  answer  questions  about 
which  levels  of  exposure  pose  significant  human  health  threats; 
three,  reduce  the  scientific  uncertainty  in  the  public  health  risk  as- 
sessment process;  and  four,  strengthen  our  schools'  existing  re- 
search capabilities  ii^  the  field  of  environmental  health. 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  here  to  ask  for  increased  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram to  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1994.  National  concern  over  the 
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environmental  and  health  problems  associated  with  toxic  chemicals 
and  other  hazardous  substances  that  emanate  from  hazardous 
waste  sites  is  growing,  yet  specific  concerns  about  the  effects  of 
these  materials  on  ethnic  minorities  who  live  in  communities  with 
uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites  remain  largely  unaddressed. 

Racial  and  ethnic  Americans  are  increasingly  likely  to  be  un- 
knowing victims  of  exposure  to  these  hazsirdous  substances.  The  ef- 
fects of  such  exposures  are  very  dangerous  and  are  cause  for  alarm. 
This  is  evidenced  by:  one,  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
black  community;  two,  the  lowered  health  status  and  quality  of  life 
for  minority  populations;  and  three,  the  excess  number  of  deaths 
among  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

AMHPS  and  ATSDR  are  concerned  about  these  factors  and  are 
committed  to  greater  involvement  in  research  to  investigate  the  ep- 
idemiology and  control  of  diseases  attributed  to  exposure  to  hazard- 
ous waste  sites  within  minority  populations. 

The  program  your  subcommittee  funded  last  year  is  critical  to 
enabling  us  to  effectively  address  these  problems.  At  the  Tuskegee 
University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  the  ATSDR  AMHPS  ini- 
tiative will  allow  investigators  to  study  the  reproductive  effects  of 
mercury  and  zinc  in  multiple  generations  of  animals.  These  find- 
ings should  serve  as  indicators  of  long-term  hazards  that  may  be 
suffered  by  people  whose  parents  and  grandparents  have  been  ex- 
posed to  low  levels  of  mercury  or  zinc  for  prolonged  periods. 

The  studies  at  Florida  A&M  College  of  Pharmacy  to  elucidate  the 
mechanism  of  lead  and  cadmium  are  underway.  Preliminary  re- 
sults have  shown  that  lead  affects  key  cellular  enzymes  and  this 
may  be  responsible  for  development  of  some  of  the  toxic  symptoms 
of  lead.  In  addition  to  these  studies,  ATSDR  sponsored  investiga- 
tions that  are  in  progress  at  other  AMHPS  institutions. 

This  program  is  aiding  and  instructing  our  schools'  research  ca- 
pabilities in  the  fields  of  environmental  health.  Several  of  our  insti- 
tutions have  developed  new  environmental  health  programs  which 
address  specific  concerns  of  rural  and  urban  communities  in  which 
they  are  located. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Ferguson.  We  will  come  back 
on  the  issue  of  NSF  and  indirect  costs  in  a  minute. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  James  A.  Ferguson 

Background  information 

In  FY  '92  Congress  established  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Association 
of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools  and  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substance  Disease 
Registry  to  initiate  research  to  fill  ATSDR  identified  data  needs  for  priority  hazard- 
ous substances  and  enhancing  existing  disciplinary  capacities  to  conduct  research  in 
environmental  health  at  AMHPS  institutions. 

Purpose 

The  results  of  this  research  will  supplement  the  substance-specific  informational 
needs  of  the  public  and  the  scientific  community  and  supply  necessary  information 
for  conducting  comprehensive  public  health  assessment  for  those  living  near  hazard- 
ous waste  sites.  Additional  pubUc  health  benefits  to  be  gained  fix)m  these  research 
efforts  include  community  education  and  outreach  on  the  effects  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  improved  public  health  practice  for  administering  to  susceptible  popu- 
lations exposed  to  hazardous  substances. 
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Fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  recommendations 

If  AMHPS  and  ATSDR  are  to  make  significant  progress  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental health,  then  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  remain  committed  to  this  re- 
search eflfort.  In  fiscal  year  1993  Congress  appropriated  the  ATSDR/AMHPS 
Superfiind  Hazardous  Substance  Initiative  at  $4  inillion,  the  program  aimed  at  rais- 
ing our  understanding  of  the  health  consequences  of  hazardous  substances  and  re- 
ducing the  uncertainties  of  health  assessments. 

In  order  for  this  effort  to  grow  in  its  eSectiveness,  AMHPS  is  recommending  that 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  Congress  appropriate  $10  million  to  aid  in  the  further  manage- 
ment of  substance  specific  research  on  priority  Superfiind  hazardous  substances 
among  the  minority  health  professions  schools  of  AMHPS,  through  the  existing 
ATSDR/AMHPS  Superfund  Hazardous  Substance  initiative.  In  addition,  AMHPS  is 
requesting  an  increase  in  fiinding  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Disease  Registry  from 
it's  FY  '93  level  of  $60,036  million  to  $82,265  mHUon  for  FY  '94. 

Madame  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  the  views  of  the  Association  of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools 
(AMHPS).  My  name  is  Dr.  James  A.  Ferguson,  I  am  Dean  of  Tuskegee  University 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  AMHPS  is  an  organization  which  represents  eleven 
(11)  historically  black  health  professions  schools  in  this  country.  Combined,  our  in- 
stitutions have  graduated  60  percent  of  the  nation's  Aj5ican-American  pharmacists, 
50  percent  of  African-American  physicians  and  dentists,  and  75  percent  of  Afiican- 
American  veterinarians,  indeed  a  significant  portion  of  the  minority  health  profes- 
sionals in  this  country. 

The  AMHPS  institutions  have  also  educated  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  small 
number  of  African-Americans  receiving  doctorates  in  the  Biomedical  and  other 
sciences.  For  example,  in  1989  only  17  PhDs  were  awarded  in  the  Life  Sciences  to 
African-Americans.  Of  that  number,  14  were  conferred  by  historically  black  institu- 
tions: 4  (over  23  percent)  of  these  doctoral  degrees  awarded  to  African-Americans 
were  by  Meharry.  Since  1975,  over  10  percent  of  all  doctorates  in  the  Biomedical 
Sciences  awarded  to  Afidcan-Americans  nave  been  awarded  by  Mehanys  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  In  1991,  Meharry  Medical  College  graduated  6  PhDs  in  the  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  while  Florida  A&M  University  graduated  4  PhDs  in  Pharmacology 
and  1  PhD  in  Medicinal  Chemistry.  The  numbers  may  seem  small,  but  they  are  a 
significant  representation  of  the  contributions  made  by  our  institutions  to  educate 
African-Amencans  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  Biomedical  Sciences. 

AMHPS  has  two  major  goals  1)  to  improve  the  health  status  of  African-American 
and  other  minorities;  and  2)  to  improve  the  representation  of  African- Americans  and 
other  minorities  in  the  health  professions.  We  are  working  toward  achieving  this 
goal  by  seeking  to  fortify  our  institutions  and  programs  and  to  strengthen  other  pro- 
grams throughout  the  nation  that  will  improve  9ie  role  of  minorities  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care. 

Madame  Chair,  please  allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  establishing  a  program  within  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  to  support  substance-specific  investigations.  This  has  allowed 
ATSDR  to  work  in  cooperative  agreement  with  AMHPS  to  find  answers  to  data  gaps 
about  the  130  substances  profiled  by  ATSDR  in  110  draft  or  final  documents.  Work- 
ing together,  we  hope  to  answer  questions  about  which  levels  of  exposure  pose  sig- 
nificant human  health  threats,  and  to  reduce  the  scientific  uncertainty  that  exists 
in  the  public  health  risk  assessment  process.  This  program  is  also  important  be- 
cause it  is  helping  to  strengthen  existing  research  capaoilities  in  the  field  of  envi- 
ronmental health  at  our  institutions. 

While  there  continues  to  be  a  rise  in  national  concern  over  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  hazardous  wastes,  the  adverse  environmental  and  health  effects  of  toxic 
chemicals  and  other  hazardous  substances  emanating  fix)m  operating  hazardous 
waste  treatment,  storage  and  disposal  facilities,  as  well  as  thousands  of  abandoned 
waste  sites,  the  specific  concerns  of  minorities  in  this  country  have  remained  largely 
unaddressed.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  racial  and  ethnic  Americans  are  increas- 
inglv  likely  to  be  vinknowing  victims  of  exposure  to  these  hazardous  substances. 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  communities  with  uncontrolled  toxic  waste 
sites  are  startling.  In  1987,  3  out  of  every  5  African-American  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans lived  in  communities  with  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites.  More  than  15  million 
African-Americans  Uved  in  communities  with  one  or  more  uncontrolled  toxic  waste 
sites.  More  than  8  million  Hispanics  lived  in  communities  with  one  or  more  uncon- 
trolled toxic  waste  sites.  Roughly  one-half  of  all  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  and  Amer- 
ican Indians  lived  in  communities  witii  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites. 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves.  The  effects  of  exposure  to  hazardous  waste 
on  the  people  in  our  communities  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  devastating. 
The  repercussions  this  will  have  on  the  health  of  oui*  nation's  minority  and  general 
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populations,  is  definitely  cause  for  alarm.  The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
African-American  community  (twice  the  rate  for  white  children),  the  growing  dispar- 
ity in  health  status  and  quality  of  life  between  minority  and  non-minority  popu- 
lations in  this  nation,  and  the  excess  deaUis  of  African-.Ajnericans  and  other  racial 
and  ethnic  individuals  in  our  nation  are  among  the  numerous  reasons  why  AMHPS 
has  made  a  commitment  to  greater  involvement  in  research  to  investigate  the  inci- 
dence, distribution  and  control  of  disease  attributed  to  exposure  to  hazardous  waste 
sites  within  African-American  and  other  minority  populations. 

That  is  why  the  program  funded  last  year  by  your  subcommittee  is  so  critical.  By 
providing  for  substance-specific  research,  the  results  of  this  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  ATSDR  and  AMHPS  will  foster  a  greater  understanding  of  answers 
to  crucial  questions  about  the  effects  of  the  exposure  to  hazardous  materials  on 
these  communities.  Our  findings  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  nation's  fu- 
ture public  health  policy.  It  is  especially  significant  that  this  research  is  being  con- 
ducted at  our  institutions.  These  historically  black  graduate  institutions  serve  as  a 
natural  pipeline  to  the  minority  communities.  The  graduate  and  professional  re- 
search in  our  schools  is  a  productive  method  by  which  the  at-risk  populations  in  the 
U.S.  can  be  studied  and  taught  and  through  which  solutions  can  be  developed. 

At  Tuskegee  University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  ATSDR/AMHPS  initia- 
tive has  provided  a  means  by  which  investigators  plan  to  study  the  reproductive  ef- 
fects of  mercury  in  multiple  generations  of  animals  and  the  acute  and  subchronic 
toxic  affects  of  zinc.  The  latter  study  would  include  screening  for  possible  reproduc- 
tive effects.  If  evidence  for  adverse  reproductive  effects  is  found,  a  fiill 
multigenerational  study  will  be  initiated  for  zinc.  Findings  by  Tuskegee's  scientists 
are  expected  to  serve  as  indicators  of  long-term  hazards  that  may  be  suffered  by 
people  whose  parents  and  grandparents  have  been  exposed  to  low  levels  of  mercury 
or  zinc  for  prolonged  periods. 

The  Charles  R.  Drew  University  of  Medicine  and  Science  has  proposed  epidemio- 
logic investigations  to  1)  determine  whether  elevations  in  blood  pressure  among  Af- 
rican-American males  is  associated  with  environmental  and  occupational  ejmosures 
to  lead  and  whether  this  effect  can  be  reversed  by  the  removal  of  lead  from  the  body 
and  2)  evaluate  the  effect  of  lead  burden  on  hypertension  in  pregnancy.  Drew's 
study  is  important  because  it  is  examining  whether  lead  exposure  could  potentially 
result  in  a  greater  risk  for  adverse  outcomes,  such  as  the  combined  risk  of  blood 
lead  levels  and  hypertension.  Such  information  would  be  a  significant  public  health 
finding  that  could  be  useful  in  developing  strategies  to  prevent  or  mitigate  lead  ex- 
posure in  pregnant  women. 

A  good  and  complete  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  action  of  various  envi- 
ronmental pollutants  is  crucial  for  mitigating  their  toxic  effects  and  for  devising 
means  to  manage,  decrease  or  reverse  their  negative  health  impact.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  studies  are  being  conducted  at  Florida  A&M  IJniversity  College 
of  Pharmacy  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  toxicity  of  lead  and  cadmium.  These 
studies  are  conducted  at  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  accomplished  in  these  investigations.  Preliminaiy  results  have  shown  that 
lead  affects  key  cellular  enzymes  which  may  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
some  of  lead's  toxic  symptoms.  The  findings  of  these  studies  may  help  in  finding 
means  to  alleviate  some  of  the  toxic  manifestations  of  lead. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  at  Tuskegee,  Drew  and  Florida  A&M,  investigations 
are  in  progress  at  other  AMHPS  institutions  in  cooperation  with  ATSDR.  These 
projects  involve  studies  of  various  environmental  issues  such  as  defining  the 
toxicities  and  mechanisms  of  hazardous  substances  found  at  National  Priority  List 
Waste  sites  such  as  Benzene,  Lead,  Cadmium,  Zinc,  Toluene,  Mercury,  and 
Polycvclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  AMHPS  desires  to  use  the  findings  of  the  re- 
search conducted  by  our  institutions  to  work  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  presence  and  effects  of  hazardous  waste  in  racial  and  ethnic  commu- 
nities. 

Each  individual  AMHPS  institution  has  a  strong  basic  science  component  which 
enables  them  to  make  a  contribution  in  appUed  research.  Moreover,  the  institutions 
each  sustain  specific  academic  tracks  in  manpower,  published  research,  research  ca- 
pabili^,  and  training  capability  which  focus  on  environmental  health  issues. 

By  Congress  providing  for  this  ATSDR/AMHPS  initiative  to  conduct  research  at 
our  institutions,  this  program  is  aiding  our  schools  in  strengthening  their  existing 
research  capabilities  in  the  field  of  environmental  health.  A  number  of  the  AMHPS 
institutions  have  developed  new  programs  of  environmental  health  in  their  curricu- 
lum. These  projects  are  critical  oecause  they  address  specific  environmental  con- 
cerns to  the  rural  and  urban  communities  in  which  the  AMHPS  institutions  are  lo- 
cated. 
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Madame  Chair,  I  must  emphasize  the  importance  of  Congress  adequately  funding 
this  pro-am.  Level  funding  will  not  enable  the  support  of  new  research  projects  to 
fill  priority  data  needs  beyond  our  present  effort.  A  significant  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram is  crucial  to  the  envisioned  large  number  of  priority  data  needs  that  will  be 
added  by  PT  '95.  AMHPS  is  asking  your  subcommittee's  support  for  increasing  fiind- 
ing  to  $10  million  for  FY  '94.  Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
AMHPS'  views.  I  am  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

statement  of  gordon  snffier,  mj>.,  on  behalf  of  the  amer- 
ican lung  assocl^tion  and  the  american  thoracic  soci- 
ETY 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Let  us  turn  now  to  Dr.  Grordon  Snider,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Lung  Association  as  well  as  the  American 
Thoracic  Society. 

Dr.  Snider.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  I  am  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  vice  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  chief  of  the  medical  service  at  the 
Boston  VA  Medical  Center,  as  you  have  noted  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Government  Relations  Committee  of  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation and  a  past  president  of  the  American  Thoracic  Society. 

My  comments  regarding  funding  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Research  Service  and  the  EPA  air  program  are  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Lung  Association  and  its  medical  divi- 
sion, the  American  Thoracic  Society. 

The  ALA  has  long  had  an  interest  in  the  DVA  Research  Service. 
Its  interest  goes  back  almost  50  years  to  a  time  when  the  agency 
was  carrying  out  the  first  multicenter  trials  designed  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  use  the  newly  discovered  antituberculosis  drugs — 
streptomycin  and  isoniazid.  It  was  these  studies  which  provided  in- 
formation in  a  relatively  few  years  that  were  instrumental  in  mas- 
tering the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  that  then  afflicted  this  country. 

The  ALA  is  very  concerned  about  the  DVA  medical  research 
budget  funding  for  fiscal  year  1993  at  $232  million,  required  freez- 
ing of  all  programs,  and  blocking  of  new  research  initiatives.  The 
proposed  appropriation  of  $206  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  will  es- 
sentially emasculate  the  program.  Long-established  research  pro- 
grams will  be  dismantled  and  probably  never  be  restarted  if  fund- 
ing is  based  upon  this  current  fiscal  year  1994  recommendation. 

Instead  of  $206  million  for  research  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  pro- 
posed appropriation,  the  ALA  recommends  $312  million  be  appro- 
priated for  the  medical  and  prosthetics  research  program  for  this 
next  year.  This  recommendation  is  2  percent  of  the  health  care  ap- 
propriation. 

Although  the  DVA  research  budget  is  minuscule  compared  to  the 
NIH  budget,  it  has  an  importance  to  the  DVA  and  the  Nation  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  small  size.  It  is  important  for  recruitment 
and  for  retention  of  high-quality  academic  physicians  to  the  agency. 
Of  the  research  it  supports,  80  percent  is  clinical  support  by  physi- 
cian investigators  and  20  percent  is  basic  research  by  Ph.D.  inves- 
tigators, just  the  reverse  oi  the  NIH. 

The  ALA  urges  that  the  subcommittee  give  serious  attention  to 
maintaining  this  important  research  program. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  now  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  air  R&D  program.  Despite  EPA  initiatives  to  im- 
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prove  the  air  we  breathe,  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air  has  contin- 
ued to  decline.  The  administration  has  proposed  an  increase  of  6 
percent  in  the  EPA  budget  in  fiscal  year  1994.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  the  EPA  air  program  will  be  seriously  underfunded 
under  this  plan.  Air  researcn  and  development  is  just  the  core  of 
the  air  program.  It  has  been  slated  for  an  18-percent  decrease,  or 
$5.8  million  in  1994. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  particulates,  these  are  associated 
with  increased  death  rates  among  people  over  65  years  of  age  and 
increased  frequency  of  dysfunction  in  children.  The  ALA  recognizes 
that  the  decreases  in  the  air  research  program  are  due  to  a  shift 
in  the  EPA's  research  strategy  toward  a  so-called  multimedia  com- 
ponent. We  are  disappointea  that  the  air  budget  has  been  cut  to 
support  this  new  initiative. 

Finally,  we  ask  the  subcommittee  to  consider  funding  rec- 
ommendations for  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  Superfund  basic  research  project.  This  program  focuses  on 
the  health  effects  of  toxic  chemical  exposure  at  Superfund  hazard- 
ous sites  and  devises  methods  for  minimizing  the  relative  health 
risks  of  exposure  for  cleanup  site  employees. 

The  basic  research  program  supports  extensive  research,  and  for 
the  past  2  years  the  EPA  Superfund  has  devoted  roughly  $32  mil- 
lion to  this  program.  It  is  being  cut  in  the  proposed  appropriation 
by  75  percent  for  fiscal  1994,  and  the  ALA  strongly  recommends 
that  this  budget  be  restored  to  $35  million. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Snider, 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dr.  Gordon  Snider 

Madame  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  Senate  VA-HUD  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  am  Dr.  Gordon  Snider,  Chief,  Medical  Service  Boston  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Maurice  B.  Strauss  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Vice-Chairman,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  Boston,  MA.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Government  Relations  Committee  of  the  American  Lung  Association  and  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Thoracic  Society. 

Today  I  am  appearing  before  this  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  American  Lung  As- 
sociation (ALA).  This  organization  and  its  medical  division,  the  American  Thoracic 
Society,  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Veterans  Health  Research  not 
only  to  the  health  care  of  our  veteran  population  but  as  a  major  resource  for  the 
research  and  education  of  medical  and  post-doctoral  students. 

The  American  Lung  Association  has  a  major  concern  about  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed FY  1994  budget  appropriation  on  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DvA) 
Research  Service.  Our  interest  in  this  Service  goes  back  almost  50  years  to  a  time 
when  the  agency  was  carrying  out  the  first  multi-center  trials  designed  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  use  the  newly  discovered  anti-tuberculosis  drugs,  streptomycin  and 
isoniazid.  Those  studies  provided  information  in  a  relatively  few  years  that  were  in- 
strumental in  mastering  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  that  then  affiicted  this  country. 

Our  concern  today  is  focused  on  the  serious  underfunding  of  the  DVA  Research 
Service  that  is  proposed  in  the  FY  1994  budget  appropriation.  Although  ALA  recog- 
nizes and  is  grateml  for  the  DVA's  important  research  in  lung  cancer,  emphysema 
and  AIDS,  and  in  diseases  which  afQict  many  veterans,  our  main  concern  is  that 
the  current  funding  proposal  will  seriously  compromise  the  ability  of  the  Research 
Service  to  support  the  clinical  mission  of  the  DVA. 

The  ALA  is  also  concerned  about  funding  recommendations  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA).  We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  future  of  the  agen- 
cy's Air  Research  and  Development  Program  as  revamped  under  the  EPA  budget 
proposal  for  FY  1994.  We  are  concerned  the  FY  1994  plan  will  benumb  the  air 
health  effects  research  and  development  activities,  and  render  other  aspects  of 
EPA's  air  quality  programs  virtually  ineffective. 
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The  ALA's  budget  interest  are  listed  below.  We  iirge  this  Subcommittee  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  funding  recommendations  we  are  presenting  to  you 
today.  We  believe  these  resources  are  most  critical  to  the  continuation  of  the  DVA 
Medical  Research  and  EPA  Air  Programs,  both  of  which  are  so  vital  to  our  nation's 
public  health. 

ALA  FUNDING  RECOMMENDATIONS— FEDERAL  HEALTH  R&D  PROGRAM,  FY  1994 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

^''"'°" ..  Current  estimate  *^.  »■ 

recommendation         ^""'""  Biimmio         recommendation 

EPA  Air  Program: 

Air  R&D  

Health  effects  R&D 

NIEHS  Superfund  research 

DVA  medical  research 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Research  Service  evolved  into  its  current 
form  shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  began  as  a  cooperative  study  program 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  using  streptomycin  to  treat  tuberculosis.  Now,  the 
DVA  Research  Program  consists  of  four  components: 

— ^Cooperative  Studies,  which  assists  investigators  in  planning,  implementing  and 
assessing  large  scale  clinical  trials; 

— Health  Service  Research  and  Development,  which  examines  the  impact  of 
healtJi  care  management,  financing,  and  administrative  services  on  the  quality, 
cost,  and  delivery  of  care; 

— Rehabilitation  and  Prosthetics  Research,  which  aims  to  improve  prostheses  for 
veteran  amputees;  and, 

— Basic  Research,  which  supports  investigator-initiated  research  and  provides  ca- 
reer development  awards  for  DVA  medical  research  recruits. 

Between  1985  and  1989,  the  DVA  medical  research  appropriation  increased  in 
current  dollars,  but  since  1989,  has  remained  constant.  In  1985,  funding  for  DVA 
health  service  research  and  development  declined  by  20  percent.  Other  agency  budg- 
ets experienced  similar  reductions,  with  decreases  in  ninding  continuing  into  the 
19908.  The  DVA  medical  and  prosthetic  research  appropriation,  for  example,  fell 
from  3.5  percent  of  the  medical  care  budget  in  1970  to  1.55  percent  of  the  medical 
care  budget  in  1993.  There  has  even  been  a  decrease  in  investigator-initiated  re- 
search programs,  fi-om  a  previous  constant  level  of  about  $2,400  in  FY  1985  to  about 
$1,800  in  FY  1993.  Only  by  adopting  creative  funding  strategies,  and  by  using  a 
substantial  contribution  for  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  each  year  since 
FY  1987  has  veterans  health  management  been  able  to  maintain  a  relatively  stable 
level  of  programming. 

The  ALA  is  very  concerned  about  the  DVA  medical  research  budget,  particularly 
funding,  which  for  FT  1993,  required  fi-eezing  (at  $232  million)  of  all  programs  and 
blocking  of  new  research  initiatives.  The  proposed  appropriation  of  $206  million  in 
FY  1994  will  further  seriously  undermine  the  administrative  infrastructure  that 
supports  all  DVA  research  and  development  programs.  Long-established  research 
programs  will  be  dismantled,  probably  never  to  be  restarted  if  funding  is  based  upon 
this  current  FY  1994  recommendation. 

Instead  of  the  $206  million  for  research  in  the  FY  1994  proposed  appropriation, 
the  ALA  recommends  $312  million  be  appropriated  for  the  Medical  and  Prosthetics 
Research  Program  next  year.  This  recommendation  is  a  mere  2  percent  of  the  health 
care  appropriation. 

Although  the  DVA  research  budget  is  minuscule  compared  to  the  NIH  budget,  it 
has  an  importance  to  the  DVA  and  the  nation  out  of  all  in  proportion  to  its  small 
size.  It  is  important  for  recruitment  and  retention  of  high  quality  academic  physi- 
cians to  the  agency.  Of  the  research  it  supports,  80  percent  is  clinical  research  by 
M.D.  investigators  and  20  percent  is  basic  research  by  Ph.D.  investigators,  just  the 
reverse  of  the  NIH.  If  the  Veterans  Health  Research  Program  is  furtner  dismantled 
it  will  take  years  for  it  to  be  re-established. 

Madame  Chairwoman,  we  would  caution  this  Subcommittee  that  it  is  most  unwise 
to  step  away  fi-om  the  health  research  commitment  we  have  made  to  our  nation's 
veterans.  We  have  made  great  strides  in  understanding,  treating,  and  preventing 
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a  vast  range  of  medical  disorders,  many  of  which  are  of  special  importance  to  veter- 
ans. The  ALA  urges  the  Subcommittee's  support  of  these  recommendations  and 
hopes  you  will  bear  in  mind  health  and  safety  of  those  who  so  ably  served  this  coun- 
try as  you  make  your  considerations. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  AIR  R&D  PROGRAM 

The  EPA  Air  Program  is  charged  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  upgrading  and 
maintaining  the  nation's  air  quality.  Its  general  mission  is  to  control  and  abate 
sources  of  air  pollution  that  threaten  mainly  the  outdoor  air  environment.  Throu^ 
the  years,  air  program  activities  have  been  revamped  to  expand  EPA's  ability  to  al- 
leviate adverse  health,  effects  and  environmental  erosion  associated  with  indoor  and 
outdoor  air  pollution.  They  have  also  been  expanded  to  enhance  the  Agency's  the 
development  of  emission  standards  for  new  stationary  and  mobile  sources,  and 
standards  for  criteria  and  hazardous  pollutants. 

Despite  Agency  initiatives  to  improve  the  air  we  breathe,  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tion's air  has  continued  to  decline.  An  ALA  report  released  recently  shows  that  66 
percent  of  all  Americans  still  live  in  regions  that  fail  to  meet  current  health  stand- 
ards for  improved  air  quality.  Only  a  few  years  ago  did  96  major  cities  of  more  than 
133  million  people  live  in  areas  that  exceeded  federal  standards  for  ozone.  Now  over 
31  million  children  and  18  million  elderlv  adults  are  at  significantly  higher  risks 
of  lung  disease  and  respiratory  malaise.  "The  "air's  failing  health"  can  be  attributed 
to  a  nximber  of  reasons,  but  the  air's  number  one  problem  is  mainly  due  to  the  allo- 
cation of  fewer  resources  for  those  programs — such  as  those  commissioned  by  Clean 
Air  Amendments — that  can  help  it. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  6  percent  increase  (or  a  $33.4  million  increase) 
in  the  EPA  Air  budget  in  FY  1994.  The  Agency  proposes  to  dedicate  a  significant 
portion  of  these  funds  to  the  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments.  The 
ALA  appreciates  the  Administration's  show  of  support  for  this  part  of  the  air  pro- 
gram, though  we  believe  the  air  program,  under  the  current  FY  1994  proposal,  will 
be  underfunded,  and  its  activities — which  are  so  vital  to  improved  public  health — 
seriously  inhibited. 

Assessing  the  risks  that  environmental  hazards  pose  for  human  health  and  the 
environment,  for  example,  are  at  the  core  of  EPA  Air  Program  operations.  However, 
air  research  and  development  has  been  slated  for  an  18  percent  decrease  (or  a  $5.8 
million  reduction)  in  FT  1994.  Without  this  entity,  the  air  program  is  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  of  not  understanding  how,  or  to  what  extent  pollutants  should  be  reg- 
ulated. Let  me  just  comment  on  what  this  means  for  human  health  in  this  country. 

In  the  case  of  ozone,  millions  of  citizens  (particularly  children  and  young  adults) 
are  exposed  each  summer  to  levels  that  have  recently  been  shown  to  produce  ad- 
verse health  effects.  These  levels  of  ozone  need  not  even  exceed  the  current  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  (NAAQS)  to  create  harmful  effects.  Toxicology  stud- 
ies show  that  repeated  low  level  ozone  exposure  causes  structural  damage  and 
mutations  in  tiny  respiratory  airways.  These  physical  changes  are  often  associated 
with  the  development  of  obstructive  lung  disease. 

In  the  case  oi  particulates,  which  are  responsible  for  the  haze  associated  with  air 
pollution,  recent  studies  conducted  in  multiple  urban  areas  provide  increasingly 
stronger  evidence  that  even  exposure  to  haze — that  do  not  exceed  the  NAAQS — are 
associated  with  increased  death  rates  among  people  over  65  years  who  have  under- 
lying cardiovascular  and  respiratory  disease.  It  has  also  been  associated  with  in- 
creased respiratory  disfiinction  (asthma  and  bronchitis)  in  children. 

With  decreased  funding  in  EPA  Air  budget,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  achieve  further  reductions  in  the  levels  of  ozone  and  haze.  Even  more  important 
to  us  as  a  result  will  be  information  on  the  adverse  health  effects  associated  with 
these  pollutants.  This  needs  to  be  well  understood  to  justify  future  regulatory  poli- 
cies in  this  area. 

The  ALA  recognizes  decreases  in  the  air  research  program  are  due  to  a  shift  in 
the  EPA's  research  strategy  toward  a  so-called  multi-media  component.  We  are  dis- 
appointed that  the  air  R  &  D  budget  has  been  cut  to  support  this  new  initiative, 
especially  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  EPA's  successful  programs  are  not  receiving 
the  support  they  need.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  maintain  EPA's  cvurent  ap- 
proach tor  air  research  and  development,  particiilarly  for  health  effects  research.  Air 
health  effects  research  is  very  complex  and  falls  squarely  into  the  Air  program.  The 
multi-media  approach  is  not  peirticularly  relevant  to  air  quality  ne»ls.  The  ALA 
hopes  the  Subcommittee  will  carefully  scrutinize  the  "multi-media"  research  and  de- 
velopment component  before  making  appropriations  to  this  entity  and  take  into  ac- 
count the  concerns  we  have  raised  in  this  area. 
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The  ALA  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  the  health-re- 
lated problems  associated  with  indoor  air  pollution,  which,  too,  are  of  great  public 
interest  and  concern.  These  include  the  so-called  "Sick  Building  Syndrome,"  asthma 
related  to  house  dust-mites  and  cockroach  proteins,  and  allergic  reactions  to  molds 
growing  on  moist  surfaces  in  air  duct  systems,  volatile  organic  compounds  found  in 
our  carpets,  and  environmental  tobacco  smoke.  Indoor  air  pollution  is  believed  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  genesis  of  these  problems.  Substantial  research  will  be 
needed  to  pin  down  their  causes  and  to  devise  effective  environmental  strategies  to 
control  them. 

We  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  examine  closely  the  Administration's  funding  re- 
quest for  the  human  health  effects  research  program.  Its  budget,  which  covers  toxi- 
cology research  relative  to  the  nervous,  respu-atory,  reproductive,  and  immune  sys- 
tems, is  expected  to  be  cut  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  Without  this  entity,  we  will 
lose  our  ability  to  understand  and  properly  ad<fress  the  adverse  effects  of  air  pollut- 
ants upon  human  health.  The  ALA  supports  a  15  percent  increase  in  funding  for 
the  Health  Effects  Research  program  over  its  FY  1993  appropriations.  This  would 
increase  the  division's  budget  to  approximately  $36  million,  and  bring  it  slightly 
above  program  appropriations  in  FY  1992. 

Lastly,  we  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  funding  recommendations  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  Superfund  Basic  Re- 
search Projects.  This  program  focuses  on  the  health  effects  of  toxic  chemical  expo- 
sure at  Superfund  hazardous  waste  sites,  and  devises  methods  for  minimizing  tiie 
relative  health  risks  of  exposure  for  clean-up  site  employees. 

The  basic  research  program  is  supported  by  a  3-year  Superfund  grant.  It  funds 
18  grants  and  142  interdisciplinary  research  projects  at  29  academic  institutions. 
For  the  past  two  years,  the  EPA  Superfund  has  devoted  $31.9  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. For  FY  1994,  the  final  year  of  the  grant  program,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed to  cut  health  effects  research  funding  by  75  percent. 

The  ALA  believes  the  EPA  has  made  an  excellent  investment  in  the  future  of 
human  health  protection  and  worker  safety  by  supporting  this  kind  of  research.  We 
also  believe  that  virtually  terminating  support  for  the  program  would  be  a  waste, 
particularly  for  those  programs  with  long-term  health  effects  projects  whose  comple- 
tion is  contingent  upon  full  funding  in  FY  1994.  It  is  senseless  for  our  government 
to  fully  support  these  projects  for  the  mjgority  of  the  grant  commitment,  and  renege 

i'ust  as  we  begin  to  reap  its  benefits,  lliis  is  why  the  ALA  recommends  that  the 
lealth  effects  portion  of  the  basic  research  program  budget  be  restored  to  $35  mil- 
lion. 

Adequate  funding  for  all  of  the  health  effects  research  programs — ^including  the 
Health  Effects  Research  and  Development,  and  NIEHS  Superfund  Basic  Research 
Grant  Programs — have  the  utmost  potential  for  providing  urgently  needed  assist- 
ance in  improving  environmental  health.  The  ALA  hopes  ^e  subcommittee  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  these  issues  as  it  reviews  funding  for  these  vital  programs. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  vou  today.  As  always,  the  Amer- 
ican Lung  Association  and  its  medical  section,  the  American  Thoracic  Society,  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  Subcommittee  as  deliberations  on  the  EPA  Air  Program  and  Vet- 
erans Administration's  Medical  Research  budgets  continue. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
statement  of  barry  zigas,  president,  national  low  income 

HOUSING  coalition 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now  we  are  going  to  turn  to  Mr.  Barry  Zigas, 
the  president  of  the  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition,  who 
has  a  longstanding  reputation  for  being  an  advocate  of  the  poor, 
and  actually  affects  some  of  those  environmental  issues  that  you 
were  raising.  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  often 
exposed  to  incredible  environmental  problems,  only  they  are  called 
lead  paint  in  public  housing,  and  so  on.  So  Mr.  Zigas,  let  us  hear 
from  you  and  your  usual  very  able  testimony. 

Mr.  Zigas.  MadaiA  Chair,  thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  that  my 
full  statement  will  be  submitted  for  the  record.  I  will  try  to  summa- 
rize a  few  key  points. 
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I  want  to  start  by  thanking  the  Chair  for  the  terrific  support  you 
have  given  over  the  past  and  difficult  budget  times  for  low-income 
housing  assistance  programs  in  HUD's  budget. 

I  know  all  of  us  struggle  with  HUD  as  an  agency  and  HUD's  pro- 
grams, but  I  know  we  all  understand  in  the  final  analysis  we  are 
trjdng  to  serve  low-income  people  in  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
they  live. 

My  testimony  is  in  two  parts;  the  first  a  brief  outline  of  the 
needs  that  low-income  people  confront,  and  then  a  summary  of  the 
key  recommendations  in  our  testimony. 

ffUD's  own  research  shows  that  5. 1  million  very  low-income  rent- 
ers face  what  the  Congress  has  determined  to  be  worst  case  hous- 
ing needs.  They  pay  more  than  one-half  their  income  for  rent,  or 
live  in  severely  substandard  homes,  or  do  both,  and  of  those,  3.6 
million  are  families  or  elderly  households.  The  rest  are  single 
nonelderly  adults. 

This  huge,  overwhelming  need  dwarfs  and  exceeds  the  number  of 
households  who  actually  receive  assistance  through  HUD's  pro- 
grams today,  even  after  more  than  60  years-  of  Federal  interven- 
tion. Many  millions  more  than  these  are  eligible  for  HUD  assist- 
ance but  do  not  receive  funds,  nor  are  they  likely  to,  and  only  one- 
third  of  all  poverty-level  households,  renter  households  in  the  coun- 
try today  receive  any  form  of  Federal  housing  assistance,  leaving 
a  large,  unmet  need. 

Mismanagement  of  HUD's  programs  in  the  past  and  lack  of  at- 
tention to  its  needs  have  meant  that  many  other  physical  needs 
have  led  to  severe  problems  in  the  maintenance  of  a  decent  quality 
of  life  for  those  few  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  receive 
HUD  assistance,  often  in  neighborhoods  that  threaten  their  daily 
lives  and  in  housing  that,  as  you  say,  exposes  them  to  environ- 
mental health  and  other  hazards  day  to  day. 

The  difficulty  of  this  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  difficulty  of 
using  the  current  tools  we  have  to  reach  those  with  worst  case 
housing  needs.  As  HUD's  analysis  of  this  data  shows,  and  as  our 
own  independent  analysis  shows,  lack  of  money  is  the  principal 
reason  low-income  people  are  suffering  from  housing  problems. 

They  cannot  afford,  in  the  private  market,  what  decent  housing 
costs,  and  of  those  households  in  the  worst  case  housing  needs  cat- 
egory, more  than  three-quarters  suffered  only  one  problem,  and 
that  was  a  severely  high  cost  burden. 

HOME,  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program,  and 
the  low-income  housing  tax  credit,  are  all  effective  and  flexible 
tools  that  offer  capital  subsidies  to  help  expand  and  renovate  the 
supply  of  affordable  housing,  as  does  public  housing  development, 
but  in  each  case  these  capital  subsidies  are  insufficient  to  enable 
very  low-income  renters  to  afford  the  actual,  economic  costs  of  oper- 
ating this  housing  even  when  it  is  provided,  without  having  to  pay 
for  its  capital  development.  Rental  assistance  is  absolutely  critical 
if  these  programs  are  to  provide  homes  that  will  be  affordable  to 
very  low-income  people. 

Briefly,  our  recommendations — I  only  want  to  highlight  a  few  key 
points.  First,  we  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  rental  assistance 
through  section  8  not  only  as  an  independent  program,  but  as  a 
program  that  helps  make  the  other  tools  HUD  has  at  its  disposal 
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function  to  serve  very  low-income  renters,  and  we  urge  you  to  ap- 
propriate enough  funds  to  increase  spending  for  this  program  sub- 
stantially over  last  year's  level  and  over  the  budget  request. 

Second,  we  urge  you  to  appropriate  funds  to  finance  rent  reform 
amendments  that  were  contained  in  the  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1990.  We  strongly  support  the  administration's  request 
in  its  supplemental  amendments  to  convert  the  18-month  new  em- 
ployment  waiver  for  income  from  a  demonstration  to  a  program. 

We  also  urge  you  to  appropriate  funds  to  finance  the  other  dis- 
regards and  increase  deductions  in  the  1990  act  regarding  employ- 
ment and  income  for  residents  in  public  and  assisted  housing,  and 
urge  you  to  appropriate  full  funding  for  what  is  necessary  for  oper- 
ating subsidies  and  modernization. 

In  the  HOME  Program  we  urge  you  to  maintain  the  highest  pos- 
sible level.  This  program  is  just  getting  started.  Our  own  research 
shows  that  communities  are  putting  it  to  good  use  and  we  hope  to 
share  with  this  subcommittee  survey  data  we  are  generating  from 
groups  around  the  country,  including  in  Maryland. 

Finally,  on  preservation,  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  reject  the 
administration's  budget  request  to  lower  the  Federal  cost  limits  in 
that  program  from  120  to  100  percent.  We  do  not  believe  that  is 
a  necessary  step  and  it  will  jeopardize  thousands  of  low-income 
residents. 

Madam  Chair,  thank  you  again  for  your  support  and  your  pa- 
tience in  listening  to  our  testimony. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Zigas,  and  this  actual 
listing  and  analysis  is  excellent,  because  I  think  what  you  point  out 
are  some  of  the  real  issues,  and  then  you  get  right  to  the  crux  of 
it. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Barry  Zigas 

Senator  Mikulski,  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Barry  Zigas.  I  appear 
today  as  President  of  the  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition.  The  National 
Low  Income  Housing  Coalition  is  a  national  non-partisan  membership  organization. 
Our  members  include  low  income  residents,  community-based  nonprofits,  public 
agencies  and  allied  professionals  who  share  our  goal  of  decent,  affordable  homes  for 
all  people. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  HUD  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  lack  of  housing  sets  into  play  a  chain  of  debilitating  events  which  affect  all  as- 
pects of  life.  A  stable  family  life,  productive  work,  and  participation  in  basic  social 
and  community  institutions  is  nearly  impossible  to  maintain  while  in  a  shelter  or 
struggling  to  stay  one  paycheck  ahead  of  homelessness.  As  I  will  explain  in  the  next 
section  oi  my  statement,  the  need  for  housing  subsidy  has  never  been  greater.  I  urge 
you  to  go  beyond  the  Administration's  request  in  appropriating  funds  to  combat  the 
affordability  crisis  which  threatens  the  safety  and  security  of  millions  of  Americans. 

My  testimony  today  will  cover  two  areas:  A  summary  of  the  critical  housing  needs 
facing  low  income  Americans  today,  and  trends  in  the  housing  budget  which  directly 
affect  the  crisis;  and  a  summary  of  the  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition's 
recommendations  for  HUD's  budget,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  assisted  hous- 
ing accounts  which  are  designed  to  serve  very  low  income  and  poverty  level  house- 
holds. 
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LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  NEED  AND  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  BUDGETS  » 

According  to  a  recent  HUD  analysis  of  the  American  Housing  Survey,  there  are 
5.1  million  American  renter  households  with  "worst  case"  housing  needs.  These 
households  pay  over  half  of  their  income  for  housing,  live  in  seriously  inadequate 
housing,  or  Doth.  HUD's  analysis  further  reveals  that  households  at  the  lowest  end 
of  the  income  scale,  those  below  30  percent  of  the  area  median,  have  the  highest 
incidence  of  worst  case  needs  and  are  the  most  severely  affected  by  the  housing  cri- 
sis. 

While  studies  reveal  that  housing  need  is  much  more  severe  for  those  at  or  below 
the  poverty  line,  our  nation  has  consistently  allocated  the  largest  share  of  housing 
assistance,  through  the  homeowner  deduction  for  mortgage  interest  and  other  hous- 
ing tax  deductions,  to  the  most  affluent  Americans.  From  1980  to  1989,  budget  au- 
thority for  HUD  low  income  housing  programs  decreased  from  $27.9  to  $9.6  billion. 
Outlays  for  these  programs  did  increase  from  $5.6  to  $14.7  billion  for  that  period. 
However,  this  outlay  figure  pales  in  comparison  to  the  growth  in  housing  related 
tax  expenditures  wluch  almost  trebled  during  that  period  from  $26  billion  to  $64.6 
billion.  Most  of  these  tax  expenditures  consistently  go  to  people  in  the  top  fifth  of 
the  income  bracket. 

In  1992  for  each  dollar  of  housing  subsidy  that  went  to  poor  people  in  the  bottom 
quintile  by  income,  the  government  provided  $4  to  the  top  fifth.  The  estimated  dis- 
parity for  1993  will  be  just  as  glaring;  61%  of  government  housing  expenditures  will 
go  to  those  earning  more  than  $59,000  per  year. 

Low  income  housing  programs  are  a  small  percentage  of  total  housing  expendi- 
tures. Moreover,  funding  for  low  income  housing  has  dramatically  declined  since 
1977  (from  $61  billion  in  1977  to  $20.1  billion  in  1993)  and  HUD  funds  available 
to  provide  new  assistance  have  become  an  ever  shrinking  portion  of  overall  low  in- 
come housing  appropriations.  In  1977  over  80  percent  of  low  income  budget  author- 
ity was  devoted  to  providing  incremental  assistance.  In  FY  1993  only  20%  of  the 
budget  for  low  income  housing  or  4.1  billion  dollars  was  requested  for  new  assist- 
ance. Incremental  units  serve  households  not  already  receiving  federal  assistance. 
New  or  incremental  budget  authority  is  thus  the  best  indicator  of  progress  made  in 
helping  the  5.1  million  worst  case"  households.  The  Clinton  budget  proposal  calls 
for  3  billion  dollars  to  fiind  59,518  units  of  incremental  assistance.  Your  attention 
is  needed  to  insure  that  we  push  forward,  and  not  retreat,  in  our  efforts  to  find 
more  resources  to  devote  to  the  escalating  affordable  housing  crisis. 

While  the  housing  budgets  were  under  heavy  assault  in  tine  1980'8,  Congress  con- 
sistently appropriated  more  for  housing  than  the  Administration  requested.  Unfor- 
tunately, Congress  actually  approved  less  spending  in  the  last  two  years  than  was 
requested  by  the  Bush  Admimstration.  We  have  almost  three  poor  renter  families 
for  every  low  cost  unsubsidized  unit.  It  is  clear  that  now  as  ever.  Congress  must 
do  more  if  this  crisis  is  to  be  eased. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FX3R  APPROPRIATIONS 

Public  housing  operating  subsidies. — Last  year,  $2.3  billion;  current  request,  $2.5 
billion.  NLIHC  recommendation:  We  recommend  an  increase  in  operating  subsidies 
which  will  meet  the  full  costs  of  public  housing  operations.  We  support  adjustments 
in  the  performance  funding  system  formula  which  give  greater  recognition  to  the 
real  costs  of  security  and  resident  services  in  computation  of  operating  subsidies. 

Public  housing  modernization. — Last  year,  $3.1  billion;  current  request,  $3.1  bil- 
lion. NLIHC  recommendation:  We  support  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  meet  the 
full  modernization  needs  of  the  public  nousing  stock. 

Public  housing  new  development. — Last  year,  $400  million;  current  request,  $400 
million.  NLIHC  recommendation:  We  support  an  increase  in  this  account  sufficient 
to  create  a  net  expansion  in  available  umts  for  the  1  million  households  on  public 
housing  waiting  lists,  as  well  as  enough  funding  to  fulfill  replacement  requirements. 
We  applaud  the  Administration's  decision  to  table  further  consideration  of  any  pro- 
posal to  merge  the  new  development  program  into  the  HOME  Investment  Partner- 
ships Program. 

Indian  Housing  Program. — NLIHC  recommends  that  Indian  reservations  be  given 
bonding  authority  in  order  to  assure  the  meaningful  participation  of  Native  Amer- 
ican communities  in  the  program.  We  support  an  increased  appropriation  to  meet 
the  unmet  need  in  the  Incuan  Housing  Program. 


1  Data  on  federal  housing  budgets  derived  from  analysis  in  "The  Widening  Gap"  by  Gushing 
N.  Dolbeare. 
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Section  8  incremental  assistance.— Last  year,  $1.18  billion  for  35,516  units;  cur- 
rent request,  $1.37  billion  for  41,338  units.  NLIHC  recommendation:  $2.2  billion  for 
100,000  units.  We  support  a  significant  expansion  in  the  number  of  incremental  Sec- 
tion 8  units  available  this  year.  The  avtulability  of  Section  8  rental  assistance  is 
critically  important  to  the  successful  operation  of  other  housing  programs.  Not  only 
does  rental  assistance  enable  these  other  subsidies  to  work  for  the  poorest  families 
with  the  most  urgent  housing  needs,  it  also  promotes  a  level  of  mobility  and  housing 
choice. 

Section  8  moving  to  opportunity. — Last  year,  $50  million;  current  request,  56.3 
million.  NLIHC  Recommendation:  Expand  the  demonstration  and  significantly  ex- 
pand the  counseling  component  so  that  all  HUD-certified  counseling  agencies  are 
nuided  to  provide  mobility  counseling  for  all  section  8  recipients. 

Income  disallowance  demonstration. — ^The  NLIHC  is  concerned  about  the  proposed 
demonstration  program  described  on  page  640  of  the  budget  appendix.  While  we 
support  initiatives  that  are  designed  to  encourage  i-ecipients  of  nousing  assistance 
to  work,  we  believe  tiiat  this  encouragement  should  be  offered  to  all  residents  and 
not  those  in  a  limited  number  of  areas.  The  provision  described  therein  has  been 
law  for  residents  of  public  housing  since  1990,  was  not  enacted  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, and  should  at  least  for  that  program,  be  implemented  immediately. 

Housing  counseling. — Last  year,  $6  million;  current  request,  0.  NLIHC  rec- 
ommendation: Fund  the  Housing  Counseling  program  to  its  fully  authorized  level 
of  15.9  million  dollars  to  carry  out  renter,  homeownership  and  mortgage  default 
counseling  and  to  continue  its  certification  and  training  activities  for  housing  coun- 
seling agencies  around  the  country.  HUD  must  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  dem- 
onstrating the  critical  link  between  better  housing  opportunity  and  counseling.  Cer- 
tification and  training  activities  authorized  in  tho  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1992  must  be  funded. 

Fair  housing  activities. — Last  year,  0;  current  request,  $21.4  miUion.  NLIHC  rec- 
ommendations: NLIHC  recommends  that  the  Fair  Housing  Assistance  Program  and 
Fair  Housing  Initiatives  program  be  fiinded  at  the  fiilly  authorized  level  of  26  mil- 
lion dollars.  HUD  has  highlighted  racial  integration  as  a  priority  of  the  highest 
order  in  administering  its  programs.  It  is  also  a  Constitutional  and  legal  mandate 
which  must  receive  adequate  federal  resources  in  order  to  be  realized. 

Elderly  /  disabled  housing. --LeiSt  year,  $1.3  billion;  current  request,  $840  million. 
NLIHC  recommendation:  Appropriate  the  fiilly  authorized  level  of  funding  of  1.36 
billion  dollars  for  the  combined  Section  202/811  programs.  Approve  an  additional 
$13  million  for  the  new  tenant  based  component  of  the  Section  811  program.  Tenant 
based  rental  assistance  for  the  disabled  is  especially  critical  in  view  of  authority 
granted  last  year  for  the  exclusion  of  disabled  populations  from  elderly  projects. 

Supportive  housing  for  the  homeless. — Last  year,  $150  million;  current  request, 
$320  million.  NLIHC  Recommendation:  NLIHC  endorses  the  significant  expansion 
of  the  supportive  housing  for  the  homeless  program.  We  urge  the  committee  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  and  provide  appropriations  for  permanent  housing  for  those  who 
successfully  complete  transitional  programs  and  for  the  thousands  of  homeless  sin- 
gle persons  and  mmilies  whose  only  need  is  for  a  place  to  call  home. 

Emergency  shelter  grants. — Last  year,  $50  million;  current  request,  $51  milUon. 
NLIHC  recommendation:  Fund  the  ESG  program  at  the  fiilly  authorized  level  of  143 
million  dollars  While  emergency  shelter  is  not  the  permanent  solution,  it  can  pro- 
vide critical  short  term  relief  from  life  threatening  circumstances  for  those  who  find 
themselves  with  no  place  to  turn  for  shelter. 

Shelter  plus  care. — Last  year,  $266  milUon;  current  request,  $273  million.  NLIHC 
Recommendation:  NLIHC  endorses  the  Administration's  request  for  significant 
funding  for  this  program  which  is  authorized  at  $277  million. 

Community  development  block  grants. — Last  year,  $4  billion;  current  request,  $4.2 
billion.  NLIHC  recommendation:  NLIHC  endorses  the  Administration's  request.  The 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  provide,  among  other  things,  critically  nec- 
essary funds  for  homeownership  and  rental  housing  for  lower  income  communities. 
Housing  counseling  activities  are  also  an  eligible  activity. 

HOME  investment  partnerships. — Last  year,  $1.1  billion;  current  request,  $1.6  bil- 
lion. NLIHC  recommendation:  NLIHC  applauds  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
HOME,  but  would  recommend  fiinding  at  the  fully  authorized  level  of  $2.2  billion. 
A  recent  survey  of  NLIHC  members  indicates  that  much  of  the  activity  carried  out 
by  participating  jurisdictions  to  set  up  local  programs  and  identify  partners  in  their 
communities  witn  capacity  will  soon  begin  to  show  up  as  bona  fide  commitments  for 
HOME  dollars. 

Preservation  prepayment. — Last  year,  $600  milUon;  current  request,  $599.6  mil- 
lion. NLIHC  recommendation:  Fund  the  program  at  the  fully  authorized  level  of  665 
million  dollars.  NLIHC  urges  the  Committee  to  disapprove  the  Administration's  re- 
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quest  to  lower  the  federal  cost  limit  to  100  percent  of  fair  market  rent.  This  proposal 
was  rejected  by  Congress  when  the  Bush  Administration  recommended  it.  The  lower 
cost  limits  will  place  residents  in  60%  of  eligible  properties  in  the  state  of  California 
at  serious  risk  of  displacement.  New  York  could  also  be  hard  hit.  These  projects  are 
cheaper  to  preserve  than  to  replace  and  are  located  in  areas  which  will  be  less  ra- 
cially and  economically  integrated  if  the  cvirrent  residents  are  forced  out.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  current  120  percent  federal  cost  limit  be  retained. 

We  generally  endorse  the  Aoministration's  commitment  to  fund  otherpreservation 
activity  under  the  loan  management  and  flexible  subsidy  programs.  We  note  that 
however  that  the  resources  requested  fall  far  short  of  the  pervasive  rehabilitation 
needs  of  the  multi-family  housing  stock.  We  urge  that  resources  be  targeted  to  resi- 
dent initiatives  to  support  residents  in  their  bid  to  meaningful  partners  in  decisions 
which  affect  their  housing. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Before  we  turn  to  Dr.  Warren  Ashe  from  the 
American  Heart  Association,  we  want  to  acknowledge  the  presence 
and  let  the  record  show  the  presence  of  Senator  Frank  Lautenberg 
of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  really  faithful  participants  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I  will  not  have 
much  time  to  stay  with  you — we  have  competing  hearings  going 
on — but  I  did  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing  and 
having  these  important  witnesses  testify.  These  witnesses  rep- 
resent important  interests  in  the  community  that  we  must  con- 
sider. I  am  happy  that  you  are  holding  this  hearing  to  hear  them, 
and  any  questions  I  have  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Certainly.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

statement  of  dr.  warren  ashe,  former  chairman  and  mem- 
ber, women  and  mjnorities  leadershh*  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  american  heart  association 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  let  us  turn  to  Dr.  Warren  Ashe,  who  is 
here  representing  the  American  Heart  Association. 

Dr.  Ashe.  Thank  vou.  Madam  Chairman,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  American  Heart  Association's  comments  on 
the  VA,  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  Program. 

Cardiovascular  disease  such  as  heart  attacks  and  strokes  remain 
a  major  cause  of  disability  and  the  No.  1  killer  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  death  occurring  every  34  seconds.  During  my  3- 
minute  presentation,  five  Americans  will  die  of  some  form  of  car- 
diovascular diseases. 

More  than  one  in  four  Americans  suffer  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases at  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $117  billion  in  fiscal  1993  alone. 
The  VA  support  for  cardiovascular  research  is  a  small  but  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  Federal  research  contribution.  It  not  only  de- 
serves strong  support  of  the  American  Heart  Association,  but  also 
of  the  Congress.  VA  cardiovascular  research  is  largely  clinical  and 
plays  a  unique  role  because  of  its  ability  to  transfer  immediately 
research  findings  into  clinical  practice. 

The  primary  purpose  of  VA  health  care  is  to  provide  high-quality 
health  services  to  veterans,  but  VA  research  contributes  to  Ameri- 
ca's biomedical  research  enterprise  even  beyond  that.  High-quality 
health  care  and  continuing  improvement  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  a  variety  of  cardiovascular  diseases  depend  on  the  re- 
sults of  biomedical  research. 
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Despite  this  need,  the  administration  has  proposed  an  11-percent 
cut  from  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Pros- 
thetic Research  Program.  Enactment  of  the  budget  would  mean  the 
death  knell  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  Program 
itself.  No  new  research  initiatives  or  training  programs  would  be 
funded  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Ongoing  programs  scheduled 
for  review  and  renewal  would  be  terminated  and  approved  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1993  to  start  in  fiscal  year  1994  would  be  can- 
celed. 

The  total  number  of  funded  programs  would  fall  by  approxi- 
mately 32  percent.  A  component  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research  Program,  the  Medical  Research  Program  is  a  small  but 
internationally  recognized,  highly  competitive  program.  The  AHA 
concurs  with  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Pol- 
icy's recommendations  for  a  significant  increase  in  the  direct  appro- 
priation support  to  the  VA's  research  program. 

The  administration's  budget  calls  for  a  12-percent  cut  for  the  VA 
MRS  Program  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  following  MRS  components 
are  of  interest  to  the  AHA: 

First,  investigator-initiated  studies  constitute  82  percent  of  the 
MRS  appropriated  budget.  Under  the  budget,  this  program  would 
be  cut  by  18  percent.  These  investigators  are  the  core  of  VA  re- 
search and  provide  the  preceptorship  for  career  development 
awards. 

Second,  cooperative  studies,  unique  to  the  VA,  provide  a  mecha- 
nism in  which  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  diagnostic  or  thera- 
peutic techniques  can  achieve  statistically  significant  results  by 
pooling  data  from  a  number  of  VA  hospitals.  Many  landmark  clini- 
cal trials  in  the  cardiovascular  field  have  been  supported  under 
this  mechanism.  Cooperative  studies  would  be  level  funded  under 
the  present  budget. 

Third,  career  development  awards.  The  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priation and  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  preclude  any  new  awards. 
Only  currently  approved  career  development  awards  will  continue 
to  be  funded.  The  American  Heart  Association  advocates  the  VA 
Advisory  Committee's  recommendation  that  the  VA  Rehabilitation, 
Research,  and  Development  Program  include  cardiovascular,  neuro- 
logical, psychiatric,  and  geriatric  research. 

With  an  aging  veteran  population — and  elderly  are  more  im- 
pacted by  cardiovascular  disease  than  any  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation— the  expansion  of  this  rehabilitation  program  into  cardio- 
vascular diseases  is  imperative.  The  elderly  are  at  greatest  risk  of 
cardiovascular  diseases.  The  AHA  advocates  a  fiscal  year  1993  ap- 
propriation of  $312  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Re- 
search Program  to  restore  this  program  to  its  fiscal  year  1985  fund- 
ing level. 

Our  recommendation  is  consistent  with  the  Friends  of  VA  Medi- 
cal Care  and  Health  Research  and  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  ad- 
justed for  biomedical  research  inflation.  I  concur  with  my  col- 
league's statement  that  the  VA  supports  approximately  80  percent 
of  clinical  investigators  as  contrasted  to  the  NIH  and  other  Inter- 
national Science  Foundation  support  approximately  75,  80  percent 
basic  scientists,  so  the  VA  does  provide  an  entre  or  a  conduit  for 
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us  to  develop  clinical  investigators  that  are  sorely  needed  as  we  an- 
ticipate the  needs  of  this  country  in  the  21st  century. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  your  patience. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Ashe. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Warren  Ashe 

I  am  Warren  Ashe,  Ph.D.,  assistant  dean  for  research  at  the  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine  and  former  chairman  and  a  member  of  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation's Women  and  Minorities  Leadership  Committee.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  the  AHAs  FY  1994  funding  recommendation  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (VA)  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program,  focusing  on  two  of  its  three 
components:  the  Medical  Research  Service  (MRS)  program  and  tiie  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Development  program. 

The  American  Heart  Association  is  committed  to  the  reduction  of  disability  and 
death  from  cardiovascular  diseases,  including  heart  attack  and  stroke.  In  accom- 
plishing this  goal,  the  AHA  works  closely  with  federal  agencies  responsible  for  re; 
search,  education  and  prevention  programs. 

Despite  progress,  cardiovascular  diseases  remain  a  major  cause  of  disability  and 
the  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States,  claiming  more  than  930,000  lives 
each  year.  More  than  two  of  every  five  Americans  dies  from  cardiovascular  diseases. 
Cardiovascular  diseases  cause  43  percent  of  all  death  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  one  in  four  Americans  suffer  some  form  of  cardiovascular  disease.  We 
estimate  that  63.6  million  have  high  blood  pressure,  over  6  million  have  coronary 
heart  disease,  and  more  than  3  mmion  are  living  with  the  consequences  of  stroke. 
In  1993  the  cost  of  cardiovascular  diseases  is  estimated  to  be  $117.4  bUlion  in  medi- 
cal expenses  and  lost  productivity.  Costs  for  patients  with  cardiovascular  diseases 
f'ow  because  we  are  treating  disease  with  expensive  technology,  not  preventing  it. 
ased  on  a  lifespan  of  74  years,  cardiovascular  diseases  accounted  for  4.9  million 
years  of  potential  life  lost,  followed  by  cancer  (4.4  million),  then  accidents  (3  mil- 
lion). 

There  are  some  positive  trends.  From  1980  to  1990,  the  age-adjusted  death  rate 
from  cardiovascular  diseases  fell  26.7  percent.  Despite  this  drop  in  the  age-adjusted 
death  rate,  in  the  same  10-year  period,  the  actual  number  of  deaths  fell  only  6.3 
percent.  This  decline  is  largely  due  to  medical  advances,  healthier  lifestyles,  and 
control  of  risk  factors  such  as  cigarette  smoking,  elevated  blood  cholesterol  levels, 
and  high  blood  pressure.  But,  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Cardiovascular  diseases 
remain  this  nation's  number  one  killer.  In  the  United  States,  someone  dies  from  car- 
diovascular diseases  every  34  seconds. 

The  American  Heart  Association  places  its  major  emphasis  on  disease  prevention, 
investing  heavily  in  research.  Since  1949  the  AHA  has  spent  more  than  $1  billion 
dollars  in  cardiovascular  research.  Over  34  percent  of  the  AHA's  yearly  expenditures 
support  biomedical  research.  In  1991-92  the  AHA  invested  over  $101  million  in  re- 
search. 

Our  ability  to  combat  cardiovascular  diseases  correlates  directiy  with  the  level 
and  quality  of  overall  support  of  basic  and  clinical  research  and  prevention  efforts. 
While  the  AHA  continues  to  commit  a  larger  portion  of  its  resources  toward  re- 
search, we  must  act  in  concert  with  the  larger  effort  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  and  other  governmental  agencies  to  win  the  battie  against  car- 
diovascular diseases. 

Adequate  funding  of  the  federal  biomedical  research  effort  is  critical.  However,  the 
President  has  proposed  an  11  percent  decrease  (a  $26  million  cut)  from  the  FY  1993 
budget  for  the  Veterans  Administration's  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program. 
The  FY  1994  budget  request  of  $206  million  falls  $106  million  below  the  1991  rec- 
ommendation of  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy  of  $312  mil- 
lion, adjusted  for  inflation. 

Enactment  of  the  President's  request  would  mean  the  death  knell  for  the  VA  Med- 
ical and  Prosthetic  Research  program.  Under  the  President's  budget,  no  new  re- 
search initiatives  or  training  programs  would  be  funded  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  The  VA  would  be  forced  to  terminate  ongoing  programs  scheduled  for  review 
and  renewal  and  to  cancel  programs  approved  in  FY  1993  to  start  in  PT  1994.  The 
total  number  of  funded  programs  woiUd  fall  from  an  estimated  2,060  in  FY  1993 
to  1,391 — a  32  percent  reduction.  The  VA  research  program  would  lose  675  FTEE. 

The  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program  s  support  for  cardiovascular  re- 
search makes  up  a  small  portion  of  the  overall  federal  research  contribution  in  this 
area.  However,  the  VA  research  program  plays  an  important  role  in  cardiovascular 
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research.  The  AHA  believes  that  it  deserves  the  strong  support  of  both  the  AHA  and 
the  Congress.  In  FY  1992  the  program  expended  about  $25  milhon  or  about  11  per- 
cent of  its  budget,  on  cardiovascular  research. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  VA  health  care  system  is  the  provision  of  high  quality 
health  care  services  to  eligible  veterans,  but  research  supoorted  by  the  VA  contrib- 
utes to  this  nation's  total  biomedical  research  system.  Hign  qualitv  health  care  and 
continuing  improvement  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  depend  on  the  results  of  bio- 
medical research.  Discoveries  from  VA-supported  resetirch  benefit  veterans,  science 
and  this  world's  health  as  a  whole. 

VA  researchers  include  many  nationally  recognized,  distinguished  scientists  and 
several  Nobel  Laureates.  Over  the  years,  several  VA  investigators  have  been  ac- 
knowledged for  their  work  in  the  area  of  cardiovascular  research.  Examples  follow. 
Dr.  Carhn  S.  Long,  with  the  San  Francisco  VA  Medical  Center,  was  awarded  the 
1992  Upjohn  Award  for  Young  Investigators  at  the  1992  International  Society  for 
Heart  Research.  Dr.  Murray  E.  Jarvik,  with  the  West  Los  Angeles  (Brentwood)  VA 
Medical  Center,  received  the  Alton  Ochsner  Award  Relating  Smoking  and  Health 
in  1992.  Dr.  John  Sterling  Meyer,  with  the  Houston  VA  Medical  Center,  received 
Japan's  1988  Mihara  Award  for  basic  and  clinical  research  in  cerebrovascular  dis- 
oraers. 

VA-funded  research  plays  an  integral  role  in  the  overall  biomedical  research  effort 
in  this  country  and  VA-sponsored  investigators  provide  significant  core  faculty  sup- 
port at  major  medical  schools  affiliated  with  VA  institutions. 

A  component  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program,  the  Medical  Re- 
search Service  (MRS)  program  provides  funds  for  the  following  activities:  VA-based 
faculty  members  (M.D.s  or  Ph.D.s)  at  various  stages  in  their  careers,  multicenter 
cooperative  studies — a  large  portion  of  which  are  cardiovascular  studies — and  re- 
search equipment.  The  presence  of  a  VA  research  program  aids  universities  in  re- 
cruitment. This  small,  but  internationally  recognized,  highly  competitive  research 
{)rogram  supported  in  FY  1992  approximately  2,100  investigators  at  128  VA  centers 
ocated  throughout  the  United  States.  This  level  will  fall  to  under  1,500  bv  the  end 
of  FY  1993.  No  new  merit  review  awards  would  be  granted  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  and  no  career  development  awards  would  be  granted.  The  proposals  fund- 
ed by  this  program  are  "intramural"  in  nature,  but  are  subject  to  the  same  type  of 
scrutiny  as  are  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  "extramural"  research  awards. 

VA  cardiovascular  research  is  largely  clinical  in  nature.  The  VA  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  this  nation's  clinical  research,  playing  a  unique  role  in  the  research  com- 
munity because  of  its  abUity  to  translate  immecuately  research  findings  into  clinical 
practice. 

The  VA  MRS  program  is  unique  in  another  aspect.  Its  support  is  primarily  limited 
to  clinicians  employed  in  VA  facilities  nationwide,  making  the  nrogram  intramural 
in  nature.  The  number  of  VA  research  applications  has  grown  slightly  over  the  last 
five  years,  but  funding  cuts  and/or  inflationary  increases  severely  restrict  support 
for  reviewed  and  approved  applications.  For  the  programs  which  were  reviewed  for 
FY  1993  funding,  96  percent  of  VA  applications  were  approved,  but  only  33  percent 
were  actually  awarded  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Under  the  President's  FY  1994  re- 
quest, no  reviewed  programs  would  be  funded,  including  the  programs  for  competi- 
tive review. 

Recently,  VA-supported  research  has  produced  significant  results  in  the  cardio- 
vascular area.  Examples  follow: 
— Research  discovered  that  patients  who  experience  insufficient  blood  flow  and  ox- 
ygen to  the  heart  soon  after  non-cardiac  svirgery  have  a  nine  times  greater 
chance  to  develop  a  heart  attack.  This  finding  could  lead  to  the  identification 
of  patients  at  high  risk  for  post-surgical  heart  attacks,  saving  billions  of  dollars 
and  decreasing  the  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  heart  attacks. 
— ^A  multicenter  clinical  trial  showed  that  carotid  endarterectomy  (a  surgical  pro- 
cedure to  remove  the  atherosclerotic  buildup  of  plaque  fi*om  the  carotid  artery 
in  the  neck)  in  conjunction  with  medical  treatment,  can  reduce  stroke  or  tran- 
sient ischemic  attacks  (a  temporary  stroke-like  event  that  lasts  for  only  a  short 
time,  caused  by  a  temporarily  blocked  blood  vessel)  in  victims  with  a  severely 
constricted  carotid  arteiy. 
— Studies  revealed  that  Percutaneous  Transluminal  Coronary  Angioplasty  was 
better  than  drug  therapy  in  patients  with  stable  single-vessel  coronary  heart 
disease.  A  long  term  follow  up  is  now  under  way. 
— Reseturch  found  that  a  relationship  between  the  existence  of  a  third  heart  sound 
and  hemodynamic  function  in  patients  with  heart  disease  has  significant  but 
different  implications  for  treatment,  depending  on  the  specific  valvular  disease. 
— Investigations  comparing  six  key  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  men  with  high  blood 
pressure  demonstrated  that  diltiazem,  a  calcium  channel  blocker,  had  the  best 
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success  rate,  even  in  black  males.  Captopril,  an  ACE  inhibitor,  and  atenolol,  a 
beta-blocker,  were  tihe  most  effective  in  treating  younger  white  men  and  older 
whites,  respectively. 
Examples  of  on-going  cardiovascular  research  funded  by  the  VA  MRS  follow: 
— Heart  beat  coordination  depends  on  regiilar  electrical  activity  in  cardiac  tissue. 
The  relationship  between  electrical  activity  and  mechanical  contraction  of  heart 
muscle  is  an  important  factor  in  normal  cardiac  function.  The  role  of  calcium 
in  this  electrical  mechanical  relationship  is  being  actively  studied  with  several 
different  techniques. 
— Increased  heart  muscle  mass  (myocardial  hypertrophy)  is  a  megor  risk  factor  for 
a  variety  of  cardiovascular  diseases.  Research  continues  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween cardiac  muscle  hjrpertrophy  and  congestive  heart  failure.  Laser  based 
measurements  show  that  stiffness  of  the  heart  muscle  is  an  important  factor 
in  increased  muscle  mass  and  leads  to  the  development  of  left  ventricular  fail- 
ure. 
The  VA's  ability  to  fiind  programs,  such  as  those  cited  above  and  other  important 
medical  researchprojects,  is  being  jeopardized  by  the  level  of  funds  allocated  to  the 
MRS  program.  Tne  total  dollars  appropriated  tor  medical  research  has  increased 
since  1985  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  less  than  2  percent  and  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  terms  of  constant  "1985  dollars."  The  President's  FY  1994  budget  re- 
quest of  about  $161  million  for  the  MRS  program  represents  approximately  1.0  per- 
cent of  the  total  VA  medical  care  budget  and  about  2  percent  of  the  federal  health 
research  appropriation. 

In  its  final  report,  the  members  of  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Re- 
search Policy  state,  fimding  for  the  Medical  Research  Service  should  be  increased. 
Past  trends  of  declining  dollar  levels  of  support  for  the  MRS  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial decreases  in  the  number  of  funded  proposals  and,  consequently,  in  the  num- 
ber of  funded  VA  physician-investigators."  The  committee  "strongly  recommends  a 
significant  increase  in  the  direct  appropriation  support  to  the  VA's  research  pro- 
gram." 

Yet  the  President's  FY  1994  budget  includes  $161,000  million  for  the  VA  MRS, 
a  12  percent  decrease  fi-om  its  FY  1993  budget,  and  a  16  percent  decrease  over  FY 
1993  current  services  budget  of  about  $190  million.  The  following  MRS  program 
components  are  of  interest  to  the  AHA. 

Investigator-initiated  studies. — In  FY  1993  this  program  supports  1,617  investiga- 
tors and  constitutes  88  percent  of  the  MRS  appropriated  budget.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  this  program  would  receive  an  18  percent  decrease  fi-om  the  FY  1993 
level.  These  investigators  comprise  \he  core  of  all  VA  research  and  provide  the  pre- 
ceptorship  for  career  development  awards. 

Cooperative  studies.— In  FY  1993  this  program  supports  20  clinical  trials.  The  VA 
system  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  cooperative  studies  due  to  the  close  Unkage 
among  hospitals.  These  studies  provide  a  mechanism  in  which  research  on  the  effec- 
tiveness 01  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  techniques  can  achieve  statistically  significant 
results  by  pooling  data  on  patients  from  a  number  of  VA  hospitals.  Proposals  devel- 
oped by  teams  of  VA  clinicians  and  biostatisticians  are  subsequently  evaluated  by 
the  Cooperative  Studies  Evaluation  Committee.  Many  landmark  clinical  trials  in  the 
cardiovascular  field  (e.g.,  studies  in  hypertension  treatment  and  coronary  artery  by- 
pass surgery)  have  been  supported  by  the  VA  under  this  mechanism.  Under  the 
President's  budget,  this  mechanism  would  receive  no  increase. 

Career  development  awards. — ^Applications  for  the  several  different  types  of  career 
development  awards  are  reviewed  locally  and  by  the  VA  Central  Office.  Previously, 
under  this  highly  competitive  program,  only  30  percent  of  the  approved  applications 
could  be  funded.  Now,  the  FY  1993  appropriation  and  the  proposed  FY  1994  budget 
preclude  anv  new  awards.  Under  the  President's  reauest,  omv  currently  approved 
career  development  awards  will  continue  to  be  funded.  At  the  start  of  FY  1993, 
about  193  clinician  scientists,  who  spUt  their  time  between  medical  care  and  medi- 
cal research,  were  supported.  Due  to  budget  shortfalls,  the  number  of  awardees  will 
be  less  than  100  by  the  end  of  FY  1994. 

These  proposed  fiinding  levels  are  myopic  because  VA  cardiovascular  research 
represents  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  scientific  effort  in  this  field.  Also,  the  over- 
all budget  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  entire  VA's  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research  program. 

The  AHA  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  but  more  importantly, 
we  are  concerned  about  the  potential  negative  long-range  effects  on  this  nation's 
health  if  biomedical  research  programs  do  not  receive  resources  for  significant 
growth. 

The  AHA  recommends  a  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $312  million  for  the  VA  Medi- 
cal and  Prosthetic  Research  Service  program.  An  appropriation  of  this  amount 
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would  only  restore  the  program  to  its  FY  1985  level  of  effort.  Our  funding  rec- 
ommendation is  consistent  with  that  of  the  Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Health 
Research  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  for  Health 
Research  Policy,  adjusted  for  inflation. 

An  appropriation  of  $312  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  pro- 
gram would  support  approximately  26  cooperative  studies,  180  career  development 
awards,  and  1,840  investigator-initiated  projects,  leaving  many  promising  approved 
research  grant  applications  unfunded.  These  figures  represent  the  same  numbers 
funded  in  FY  1985. 

In  order  to  administer  and  oversee  a  successful  research  proposal  program,  the 
VA  must  be  provided  with  necessary  and  proper  resources  to  accomplish  its  mission. 
The  AHA  concxirs  with  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  PoUc)r's  as- 
sessment that  the  staffing  of  the  VA  research  program  (at  the  VA  Central  Office) 
is  far  below  acceptable  levels  .  .  .  and  that  the  shortage  of  competent  staff  seriously 
affects  the  processing  of  proposals,  especially  in  the  MRS  progrtun." 

We  advocate  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Research  PoUcys  recommendation 
that  the  VA  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Development  component  of  the  VA  Medical 
and  Prosthetic  Research  program  be  "expanded  to  include  cardiovascular, 
neurologic,  psychiatric,  and  geriatric  rehabilitation  research  to  enhance  the  VA's  ef- 
fectiveness in  rehabilitating  veterans  whose  needs  are  psychosocial  or  physical  reha- 
bilitation while  complementing  the  outstanding  investigative  efforts  sdready  under- 
way in  prosthetics  and  orthotics."  With  a  rapidly  aging  veteran  population,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Development  program  into  cardio- 
vascular diseases  is  imperative. 

The  VA's  planning  models  recognize  that  its  aging  patient  population  demands 
more  care.  By  the  year  2000,  the  percentage  of  veterans  over  65  years  of  age  will 
be  about  three  times  that  of  the  general  population,  38  percent  and  13  percent,  re- 
spectively. Elderly  people  are  at  greatest  risk  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases. 
Cardiovascular  diseases  remain  the  leading  cause  of  death  of  older  Americans  and 
a  main  cause  of  disability  in  older  persons.  The  greatest  gain  in  reducing  risk  cor- 
rective factors  will  be  made  in  the  elderly  population  in  the  near  term  if  proper  re- 
search efforts  are  made. 

An  estimated  300,000  Americans  age  65  and  over  are  in  nursing  homes  due  to 
limitations  fi-om  card-ovascular  diseases.  These  diseases  are  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  activity  limitations  due  to  heart  failure,  amputations  fi*om  obstructed 
blood  vessels  in  the  legs  and  fainting  and  dizziness — one  of  the  most  common  dis- 
abling complaints  of  older  persons.  Cardiovascular  diseases  contribute  to  falls,  the 
major  cause  of  injury-related  disability  in  older  persons. 

Age  is  the  single  most  important  risk  factor  for  stroke.  For  Americans  over  55 
years  of  age,  the  incidence  of  stroke  more  than  doubles  in  each  successive  decade. 
About  72  percent  of  stroke  victims  are  age  65  or  older.  Stroke  is  the  major  source 
of  adult  physical  and  mental  disability,  accounting  for  a  significant  number  of  nurs- 
ing home  admissions.  Stroke  causes  nursing  home  care  needs  in  an  estimated 
180,000  older  persons.  Stroke  survivors  represent  about  half  of  all  patients  hospital- 
ized for  acute  neiirological  disease.  Stroke  is  considered  the  second  most  common 
cause  of  dementia  behind  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  combination  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  vascular  dementia  represents  one  of  the  most  common  disease  conditions 
leading  to  long-term  care  needs  for  the  elderly.  Vascular  dementia  appears  to  have 
several  aspects.  It  may  result  from  progressive  loss  of  brain  substance  associated 
with  multiple  strokes,  whose  incidence  rises  sharply  with  increasing  age,  and  from 
the  susceptibility  of  the  brain  white  matter  to  impaired  blood  flow. 

The  President's  FY  1994  request  of  $206  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Pros- 
thetic Research  program  falls  far  short  of  the  1991  recommendation  of  the  VA  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy.  Consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  both  the  Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Health  Research  and  the  VA  Advisory 
Committee,  the  AHA  advocates  a  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $312  million  for  the  VA 
Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program. 

The  AHA  firmly  beUeves  that  today's  investment  in  biomedical  research  will  lead 
to  future  returns,  including  continued  decreases  in  death  rates  from  heart  attack 
and  stroke,  reduced  federal  outlays  for  hospital  and  long-term  care  expenses,  a  well- 
trained  cadre  of  biomedical  researchers,  and  a  more  healthy  and  productive  society. 
A  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $312  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Re- 
search program  would  continue  current  research  momentum  in  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases within  the  VA  and  help  to  maintain  the  VA's  vital  role  in  the  overall  scientific 
effort  in  this  field 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency 

statement  of  gary  glenn,  massachusetts  center  of  excel- 
LENCE 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now  let  us  turn  to  Gary  Glenn  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Center  of  Excellence. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  my  statement  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Mr.  Glenn,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pull  that 
microphone  a  little  closer. 

Mr.  Glenn.  I  am  pleased  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  cities  and  communities  in  California,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont  that  are  involved  in  testing  and  demonstrat- 
ing a  very  exciting  new  technology  for  reviving  and  reusing 
wastewater. 

The  cities  and  States  are  putting  their  own  hard-pressed  re- 
sources into  this  potentially  revolutionary  but  still  experimental 
technology.  We  are  pleased  that  this  committee  has  provided  funds 
to  EPA  to  assist  in  demonstrating  this  environmental  technology. 
The  data  from  the  four  locations  where  the  new  technology  is  or 
will  be  tested,  taken  together  and  in  accordance  with  EPA  guide- 
lines, will  provide  the  best  conceivable  basis  for  determining  the 
extent  to  which  this  technology  could  be  adopted  on  a  national 
scale. 

The  four  locations  represent  varied  geographical  conditions  so 
that  the  results  will  represent  a  true  cross-section  of  our  country. 
The  purpose  of  advanced  ecological  engineering  systems  is  to  treat 
wastewater  and  its  byproducts  by  using  natural  processes  of  sun- 
light, plants,  and  animals  in  a  carefully  balanced  ecosystem.  It 
works  through  a  series  of  cylindrical  tanks — and  I  have  some  pho- 
tographs which  I  just  got  last  night  which  I  will  perhaps  hand  out 
to  the  committee  in  a  moment — ^inside  of  a  greenhouse. 

The  tanks  are  exposed  to  sunlight  and  contain  a  carefully  de- 
signed progression  of  bacteria,  algae,  snails  and  fish.  Wastewater 
is  pumped  into  the  first  tanks,  where  microscopic  bacteria  attack 
or  consume  organic  matter,  thus  causing  their  populations  to  grow. 
Algae  thrive  on  the  nutrients  released  by  the  bacteria  and  they  in- 
crease. Snails  then  consume  the  algae  and  the  cycle  goes  on,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  cycle  you  find  fish  and  other  organisms  in  the 
water. 

The  principle  is  deceptively  simple,  but  in  practice  the  engineer- 
ing of  the  dedicated  living  ecosystem  containing  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  organisms  is  phenomenally  complex. 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  advantages  of  this  system,  in  that  it 
relies  on  the  latest  advances  in  microbiology  and  biotechnology.  I 
ask  this  committee  to  provide  $4.75  million  to  EPA  for  fiscal  year 
1994  for  the  continuation  of  this  activity. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  will  be  constructing  a  sample,  arid  con- 
dition model.  The  State  of  Maryland  will  continue  its  operation  in 
Frederick  County.  As  well,  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts will  participate  in  the  operation,  and  if  I  may  I  would  like  to 
just  hand  out  to  the  committee — ^may  I  hand  out  these  pictures  to 
the  committee? 
Senator  Mikulski.  Would  staff  help  the  gentleman,  please? 
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Mr.  Glenn.  I  just  received  these  last  night.  These  are  pictures 
of  the  model. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  want  Senator  Lautenberg  to  see  this.  Sen- 
ator Lautenberg  is  on  the  Environment  Committee,  and  he  has 
been  really  one  of  the  leading  people  in  Superfund  cleanup,  and 
really  the  cleanup  of  pollution  or  recycling,  and  also  I  know  is  very 
much  interested  in  our  activity  to  develop  a  national  environmental 
technology  group  where  we  really  invest  in  new  technologies  for 
new  products,  particularly  with  export  potential. 

Mr.  Glenn.  We  are  aware  of  his  excellent  leadership  in  this 
area.  The  materials  I  gave  you,  one  is  a  picture  of  the  model  which 
will  be  constructed  in  Frederick  County,  MD,  in  the  next  several 
months,  and  then  there  also  is  a  site  plan  for  the  Frederick  facility 
and  a  model  for  showing  how  the  facilities  will  work. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

First,  we  want  to  thank  everyone  for  their  very  excellent  testi- 
mony. It  really  shows  the  variety  of  issues  before  this  subcommit- 
tee. There  are  very  few  like  it. 

I  would  just  like  to  see  if  Senator  Lautenberg  has  a  question  or 
a  comment  at  this  time. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I  was  very  in- 
terested in  what  Mr.  Glenn  has  proposed  as  a  natural  way  to  treat 
wastewater.  And  I  am  very  interested,  wearing  both  my  hats  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  does  the  funding  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Environment  Committee  that  does  the  authorizing  of 
water  pollution  legislation. 

I  would  rather  have  a  couple  of  million  busy  snails  out  there 
working  to  do  their  job  than  to  have  to  go  through  the  enormous 
cost  and  management  when  we  try  to  clean  up  polluted  sites.  And 
I  would  be  very  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  project  and,  hope- 
fully, Madam  Chair,  we  can  consider  funding  some  of  the  research 
that  we  are  reviewing  today. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  all  the  witnesses,  that  while  I  was  not  here 
long,  I  glanced  through  much  of  the  testimony.  They  are  very  im- 
portant statements  and  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  them.  I  know 
what  a  difficult  job  you  have.  You  manage  very  well. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Up  until  now. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Well,  we  shall  carry  on. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Senator,  what  I  think  is  so  interesting  about 
some  of  these  ideas  which  also  have  an  impact,  what  Drs.  Fer- 
guson, Snider,  and  Ashe  are  also  talking  about,  some  in  VA,  but 
this  technology  at  work — presuming  it  really  proves  to  be  commer- 
cially feasible.  First  of  all,  it  could  be  used  in  our  border  States. 

When  we  talk  to  our  colleagues  in  the  border  States,  in  those 
poor  areas,  they  do  not  have  money  for  big  buck  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  so  on.  Then  if  they  have  to  go  to  bonding  to  build 
those  big  buck  facilities,  they  do  not  have  it  for  schools,  they  do  not 
have  it  for  housing,  they  do  not  have  it  for  other  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

And  also,  we  would  think  that  this  would  have  tremendous  po- 
tential for  particularly,  Third  World  countries.  When  we  think  of 
the  issues  in  Africa  or  in  Egypt  and  so  on  where  they  have  an 
abundance  of  Sun.  I  mean,  that  is  their  utility,  that  as  you  are 
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working  on  solar-powered  refrigeration  which  could  transform  vil- 
lage life,  we  think  this  would  be  just  tremendous. 

Imagine,  instead  of  exporting  weapons,  if  we  export  the  tech- 
nology that  saves  lives  and  helps  communities  help  themselves. 
And  so  we  are  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Zigas,  we  also  want  to  comment  just  briefly  on  your  low-in- 
come housing  coalition  statement.  It  is  an  excellent  statement,  out- 
lining the  Nation's  needs.  Some,  again,  would  have  been  met  in  the 
stimulus  package.  Others  we  are  working  on  with  Secretary 
Cisneros. 

As  you  know,  there  are  both  the  financial  issues  and  then  there 
is  the  concern  that  we  continually  face  about  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. And  the  authorizing  committees  again  have  made  it  very 
clear  they  would  like  us  to  fund  only  that  which  is  authorized. 

So  we  are  really  going  to  need  the  help  of  the  advocates  in  the 
community  for  there  to  be  either  an  authorizing  bill  or  that  they 
would  get  the  consensus  of  the  authorizing  committee  to  give  us  a 
waiver.  But  this  is  one  of  the  issues  we  face. 

Mr.  Zigas.  I  appreciate  that.  Madam  Chair.  We  talked  to  your 
staff  about  this  and  we  will  do  what  we  C2ui  to  assist  in  this  proc- 
ess. 

Like  you,  I  am  sure  we  have  great  hopes  for  this  new  administra- 
tion. We  have  been  very  excited  by  Secretary  Cisneros'  leadership 
and  the  kind  of  vision  he  is  bringing  and  we  want  to  work  with  all 
parts  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  try  to  move  the  agency  from 
less  than  ideal  circumstances  it  finds  itself  in  now  to  where  it  be- 
comes a  partner  and  enabler,  to  help  communities  and  low-income 
people  to  achieve  something  better  for  themselves. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Yes;  and  I  also  believe  that  the  success  of  the 
housing  efforts  occurs  at  the  local  community.  We  are  communicat- 
ing with  Secretary  Cisneros  that  they  have  to  really  take  a  look  at 
who  their  regional  and  district  directors  are  going  to  be.  In  many 
cases,  they  have  been  the  obstacles  for  even  funds  that  are  in  the 
pipeline. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  those  who  represent  the  uni- 
versities here.  Know  also  that  you  really  made  the  case  for  in- 
creased research.  We  are  concerned  very  much  about  facilities' 
modernization. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  today  represent  histori- 
cally black  institutions.  And  I  recall  how  your  colleagues  from  Flor- 
ida A&M  testified  here  that  some  of  those  laboratories  had  not 
been  modernized  since  the  1940's.  If  we  are  going  to  train  scholars 
of  the  future,  we  need  facilities  modernization. 

We  would  welcome  you  also  to  submit  additional  testimony  to  us 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  part  of  our  considerations  on 
the  issue  related  to  facility  modernization.  We  do  not  know  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  money,  but  we  sure  want  to  build  the  case, 
and  also  acknowledge  the  issues  of  indirect  cost  which  I  know  gave 
pause. 

You  would  be  happy  to  know  that  in  the  quick  step  to  move  the 
Clinton  budget,  indirect  costs  guidelines  in  which  you  could  recoup 
some  of  these  areas,  particularly  if  your  buildings  have  not  been 
modernized,  it  cost  you  more  to  maintain  the  buildings.  Therefore, 
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your  indirect  costs  are  higher.  We  fought  very  clearly  to  keep  the 
guidelines  for  indirect  costs. 

To  many  of  us,  it  sounds  like  an  arcane  line  item  that  only  we 
who  wear  green  eye  shades  are  interested  in,  but  it  is  really  your 
life  blood,  is  it  not,  as  the  dean?  And  I  have  got  two  deans  here. 
Did  you  want  to  comment? 

Dr.  Ashe.  Actually,  your  comments  are  very  much  on  target.  I 
made  a  visit  yesterday  on  behalf  of  Howard  University,  then  to 
Duke  University  to  look  at  their  facilities  that  we  were  developing 
some  initiatives  with  Howard. 

And  what  struck  me  about  it  is  the  fact  that  the  facilities  there 
were — I  thought  I  was  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  I  really 
did,  in  terms  of  what  was  there.  And  I  know  Dr.  Ferguson  and  I 
labored  very  hard  in  this  idea  of  trying  to  upgrade  our  facilities. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  struck  me  about  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
getting  facilities.  It  is  also  providing  some  support  for  maintenance. 

I  think  most  of  our  historical  black  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  able  to  get  some  facilities,  but  the  cost  to  maintain  them  have 
not  really  been  computed  into  the  budget  process.  And  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  unless  we  look  at  the  idea  of  maintaining  facilities  for 
long  periods  of  time  to  upgrade  and  meet  the  state  of  the  art,  all 
we  would  be  doing  would  be  building  new  buildings  which  in  4  or 
5  years  or  so  would  be  obsolete. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Doctor,  do  you  want  to  add  something? 

Dr.  Ferguson.  My  views  are  the  same.  And  we  also  have  a  num- 
ber of  older  buildings  at  Tuskegee.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  lost 
a  research  facility  that  had  been  constructed  during  the  World  War 
II  era  and  it  was  all  of  wood  construction  and  we  lost  eight  labora- 
tories. And  we  are  having  a  very  difficult  time  replacing  those. 

We  are  getting  an  increasing  number  of  young  scientists  who  are 
highly  trained  and  highly  motivated,  but  we  need  to  have  a  place 
for  them  to  work. 

As  Dr.  Ashe  has  pointed  out,  once  we  get  the  facilities,  we  need 
to  maintain  them  and  the  cost  of  this  maintenance  is  very  expen- 
sive, as  you  well  know. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you.  Senator — I  started  to  call  you  Dr. 
Lautenberg.  But  we  are  kind  of,  in  a  way. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  I  have  these  honorary  degrees,  but  I  am 
ashamed  to  call  myself  doctor,  because  I  did  not  earn  them.  I  re- 
ceived them.  So  I  thank  you  anyway  for  that  freudian  slip. 

I  just  wanted  to  say.  Madam  Cnair,  that  there  are  committees 
galore  in  the  Senate,  and  very  few  have  the  significant  leadership 
that  is  provided  by  Senator  Mikulski.  I  looked  at  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses testifying  today  and  there  are  many  very  important  organi- 
zations and  individuals  represented.  I  want  to  compliment  you  on 
the  fact  that  you  are  able  to  hear  so  many  people,  solicit  their 
views,  and  get  their  opinions  on  the  record.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant presentation. 

Often,  the  citizen  side  of  the  ledger  does  not  quite  get  the  atten- 
tion that  Senator  Mikulski  gives  her  responsibilities. 

And  I  would  just  say  one  thing  to  Dr.  Ashe.  I  hope  that  as  you 
go  through  searching  for  research  funds  for  cardiovascular  disease 
that  you  will  include  the  Lautenberg  initiative — ^that  is  to  eliminate 
smoWng  wherever  we  can.  I  am  the  author  of  the  No  Smoking  in 
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the  Planes  Act  and  I  am  pushing  a  billl  called  Pro  Kids  which 
would  eliminate  smoking  from  any  facility  that  is  used  by  children. 

Finally,  Senator  Mikulski,  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  doing  in 
the  environmental  area  is  to  try  and  establish  a  program  for  envi- 
ronmental justice.  Because  what  happens,  and  we  have  had  Dr. 
Chavis  help  us  present  the  case,  is  that  the  urban  communities 
lack  the  political  clout  that  their  size  suggests  they  should  have. 
As  a  result,  some  of  these  communities  suffer  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  pollution. 

We  want  to  try  to  reduce  the  disproportionate  share  of  pollution 
which  these  communities  face.  In  this  bill.  Senator  Mikulski,  we 
fund  VA  and  HUD  and  EPA  and  other  agencies.  So  you  have  enor- 
mous responsibility.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  just  join 
you  for  these  few  minutes  and  commend  the  witnesses  for  their  ex- 
cellent statements. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  and  we  look  forward  to  ongoing 
conversation  with  you.  And  this  panel  is  excused. 

Senator  Lautenberg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  the  next  panel  would  come  forward  and  take  their 
places  at  the  witness  table. 

Panel  No.  5 

ENVIRONME^^^AL  Protection  Agency 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BREICHNER,  AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  AS- 
SOCIATION RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Bill  Breichner,  with  the  American  Water 
Works  Association;  Bart  Harvey  of  the  Enterprise  Foundation; 
John  Bahm  of  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Associa- 
tion; Richard  Mitchell  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council;  and  Dr.  John  Lipkin,  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion. 

And  we  will  resume  testimony  when  the  Chair  returns  shortly. 

We  are  going  to  ask  Mr.  Bill  Breichner  from  the  American  Water 
Works  Association  Research  Foundation  to  lead  off. 

Mr.  Breichner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Mikulski.  My 
name  is  Brill  Breichner,  from  Hagerstown,  MD.  I  work  for  and 
manage  the  Hagerstown  Water  System  for  27  years  and  I  am  cur- 
rently in  my  second  term  as  a  member  of  the  Hagerstown  City 
Council. 

I  £im  here  today  representing  nearly  700  water  agencies  from 
across  the  United  States,  including  the  city  of  Hagerstown,  which 
each  year  invests  in  the  research  program  which  is  managed  by  the 
American  Water  Works  Association's  research  foundation. 

No  single  action  on  the  part  of  local  government  has  saved  as 
many  lives  as  when  water  systems  began  to  disinfect  their  drinking 
water  in  the  early  1980's.  But  in  recent  years,  advances  in  our 
science  has  revealed  that  disinfecting  drinking  water  creates  by- 
products and  some  studies  indicate  that  these  byproducts  are  car- 
cinogenic while  others  are  not. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  scientific  consensus  on  this.  This  is 
critical  because  EPA  has  been  mandated  by  Congress  to  set  dis- 
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infection  and  disinfection  byproducts  standards  for  our  drinking 
water. 

Set  too  high  and  water  utilities  will  be  forced  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  in  treatment  technologies  which  will  provide  little  or  no 
protection  to  the  public. 

This  past  fall,  representatives  of  EPA,  the  drinking  water  supply 
industry,  and  the  environmental  community  began  meeting  in  reg- 
ulatory negotiations  which  has  produced  a  historic  alliance  de- 
signed to  settle  the  disinfection  byproduct  issue. 

The  key  part  of  this  agreement  is  the  creation  of  a  5-year  window 
of  opportunity  for  research,  which  will  allow  us  to  bring  the  best 
science  to  bear  on  the  health  effects  issue.  There  is  a  consensus 
that  $6  million  will  be  required  in  each  of  the  next  5  years  to  fund 
this  research. 

Since  EPA's  Drinking  Water  Research  Program  lacks  the  funds 
to  conduct  this  work,  we  are  requesting  that  this  subcommittee  add 
$4  million  to  EPA's  budget.  We  ask  that  $2  million  of  that  amount 
go  directly  into  EPA's  research  and  development  program  and  be 
marked  specifically  for  disinfection  byproducts  research. 

We  ask  that  the  other  $2  million  go  to  AWWA's  research  founda- 
tion, who  will  match  that  amount,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  this  will 
create  the  $6  million  needed  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  knowledge  developed  by  this  research  will  be  used  to  create 
regulations  that  will  be  driven  by  the  consensus  of  all  parties  from 
the  beginning,  instead  of  begin  a  point  of  contention  and  possible 
lawsuits  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

With  the  help  and  support  of  this  subcommittee,  the  work  of  pro- 
viding science  based  standards  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
jublic  can  begin  without  undue  delay.  And  Senator,  I  have,  just  2 
lours  ago,  picked  up  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  parties  of  the  regu- 
atory  negotiation,  which  includes  many  of  the  consumer  advocates 
and  the  environmental  people.  And  we  are  very  pleased  and  we 
would  like  to  present  this  to  you. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Yes.  mil  the  staff  get  the  letter,  please,  and 
we  will  also  incorporate  that  in  your  testimony,  sir. 

Mr.  Breichner.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Well,  thank  you.  Does  that  conclude  your  tes- 
timony? 

Mr.  Breichner.  Beg  pardon?  That  concludes  it. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  William  Breichner 

We  recruest  a  $4  million  add-on  to  begin  a  five  year  cooperative  research  program 
for  disiniection  by-products  in  drinking  water.  This  request  is  an  outgrowth  oi  the 
Regulatory  Negotiation  agreement  between  representatives  of  EPA,  the  water  sup- 
ply community,  and  the  environmental  community.  We  ask  that  $2  million  go  di- 
rectiy  to  EPAs  drinking  water  health  effects  research  program  and  be  earmarked 
for  disinfection  b3rproducts  research  and  that  the  other  htuf  go  to  the  AWWA  Re- 
search Foundation  where  it  will  be  matched  by  fiinds  from  the  Research  Subscrip- 
tion Program.  Our  proposal  ensures  that  EPA,  water  suppliers,  and  environmental- 
ists will  work  together  fi-om  the  start  to  ensure  that  disinfection  by-products  regula- 
tions are  based  on  sound  science. 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  Bill  Breichner,  former  water  utilities  director  and  a  current 
member  of  the  Hagerstown  City  Council.  We,  in  Hagerstown,  have  joined  with  more 
than  600  water  utuities  throughout  the  United  States  serving  more  than  125  million 
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people  which  invest  each  year  in  the  Research  Subscription  Program  created  and 
administered  by  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation.  It  is  the  most  broad-based  water 
research  orgamzation  in  the  world  and  operates  a  research  agenda  that  is  truly  re- 
flective of  the  needs  of  the  water  supply  community. 

One  challenge  shared  by  all  utilities,  regardless  of  their  size  or  location,  is  the 
wise  investment  of  public  money  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  drinking  water  and 
to  protect  the  health  of  our  customers.  Everyone  is  eager  to  make  such  investments 
if  tney  produce  the  benefits  and  protection  desired.  In  the  past,  we  have  relied  upon 
EPA's  research  program  to  provide  some  of  the  basic  data  in  that  cost/benefit  equa- 
tion. The  problem  is  that  EPA's  own  drinking  water  research  budget  has  fallen  pre- 
cipitously over  the  past  decade  while  regulations  rose  more  than  fourfold.  These  re- 
ductions have  caused  water  supply  professionals  to  wonder  whether  the  ejcpendi- 
tures  of  public  money  to  meet  increasingly  stringent  drinking  water  regulations  is 
effective  and  efficient.  EPA's  ability  to  conduct  the  necessary  research  has  been  so 
severely  curtailed  by  budget  cuts  that  the  Agency  has  not  been  able  to  provide  ap- 
propriate scientific  basis  for  the  regulations. 

Tne  Research  Subscription  Program  has  provided  one  partial  solution  to  this  chal- 
lenge. Every  year,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  more  than  600  utilities  in  47  states 
include  a  cnarge  of  about  a  penny  a  month  per  family  in  their  budgets  and  dedicate 
these  funds  to  support  of  the  centralized  Research  Subscription  Program  adminis- 
tered by  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation.  In  the  past  ten  years,  this  collaborative 
research  program  has  invested  more  than  $50  million  in  250  projects  that  are  de- 
signed to  answer  regulatory  and  operational  problems  faced  by  water  suppliers. 

While  the  great  m^ority  of  the  funding  has  been  contributed  independently  by 
the  water  utiRties,  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  has  also  been  a  very  important 
part  of  this  success.  Your  FY  1993  add-on  of  $575,000,  has  been  matehed  by  funds 
generated  through  the  Research  Subscription  Program.  This  has  doubled  the  avail- 
able research  dollars  addressing  critical  areas  such  as  Cryptosporidium  disinfection, 
use  of  new  technologies  to  detect  viruses  in  groundwater,  ana  the  microbial  effects 
of  biological  filtration.  All  of  these  studies  are  essential  from  both  a  regulatory  and 
an  operational  standpoint  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  Cryptosporidium  outbreak  in 
Milwaukee.  That  incident  is  a  perfect  example  of  attempting  to  balance  water  qual- 
ity objectives — the  short-term  microbial  risks  are  often  overlooked  when  treatment 
is  altered  to  protect  against  the  long-term  chemical  risks. 

This  past  November,  representatives  of  the  water  supply  community,  the  environ- 
mental community,  and  EPA  began  a  series  of  regulatory  negotiations  (Reg-Neg)  for 
disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  (D/DBF)  in  drinking  water.  This  Reg-Neg 
process  has  produced  a  stage  one  and  a  stege  two  proposal  for  various  D/DBP  with 
the  intermeoiate  period  between  the  two  stages  to  be  devoted  to  specific  research. 
As  designed,  the  revision  of  the  stege  two  regulations  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
research  results.  The  cost  implications  of  these  regulations  are  enormous — the  esti- 
mated compUance  cost  for  stege  one  is  $1.34  billion  in  capitel  assets  and  $261  mil- 
lion in  annual  operational  costs.  Stege  two  costs  will  be  much  higher.  That's  why 
research  is  essential — we,  as  a  society,  must  determine  the  validity  of  the  currently 
projected  health  risks  and  develop  better  and  more  effective  technologies. 

"nie  Reg-Neg  process  creates  a  five-year  window  of  opportunity  during  which  high- 
ly focused  research  programs  can  be  conducted,  which  will,  in  turn,  lead  to  science- 
based  D/DBP  standards.  The  process  has  already  brought  all  of  the  interested  par- 
ties to  the  table  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  tentative  agreement  concerning  stand- 
ards. We  are  now  faced  with  the  challenge  of  funding  and  conducting  the  necessary 
research. 

The  AWWA  Research  Foundation  and  the  water  supply  community  are  proposing 
a  plan  which  we  believe  would  provide  the  resources  to  address  the  issue  of  setting 
regulations  and  establishing  technology  for  D/DBP.  One  of  the  lessons  we  have 
leeimed  over  the  past  decade  is  that  good  intentions  when  applied  to  drinking  water 
research  are  no  substitute  for  adequate  research  funding  and  that  is  why  we  are 
asking  the  committee's  help. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  within  EPA  and  the  water  supply  community  that 
the  Reg-Neg  process  has  produced  the  need  for  approximately  $30  million  of  D/DBP 
research  over  the  next  five  years.  The  question  tiien  becomes,  how  do  we  provide 
for  priority  drinking  water  research  in  times  of  budgetary  crisis?  The  answer,  we 
feel,  is  coordination  among  the  involved  entities  and  the  leveraging  of  research  fund- 
ing fi-om  the  federal  and  local  levels  of  government  and  the  private/public  sectors. 
The  AWWA  Research  Foundation,  with  the  full  backing  of  ite  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions, including  the  American  Water  Works  Association,  the  Association  of  Metro- 
poUten  Water  Agencies,  and  the  National  Association  of  Water  Companies,  is  will- 
ing to  commit  $2  million  a  year  for  the  next  five  years  in  support  of  a  cooperative 
program  of  D/DBP  research.  We  ask  that  this  Subcommittee  match  this  commit- 
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ment  by  providing  a  $4  million  add-on  in  PT  1994.  This  will  create  the  initial  $6 
million  joint  commitment  that  will  begin  the  process  of  establishing  science-based 
disinfection  by-product  regulations  and  technology. 

We  request  that  $2  million  out  of  our  $4  milUon  add-on  request  go  directly  to  EPA 
and  be  earmarked  in  support  of  drinking  water  health  effects  research  and  specifi- 
cally directed  towards  D/DBP  research  identified  by  the  Reg-Neg  process.  This  rec- 
ognizes that  EPA  is  best  qualified  to  conduct  health-based  research  and  to  interpret 
the  findings.  We  request  that  the  other  $2  milUon  go  to  AWWARF  and  be  used  in 
support  of  rese£irching  the  technological  aspects  of  D/DBP  research.  This  recognizes 
that  AWWARF  and  the  water  supply  community  are  in  the  best  position  to  develop 
the  technologies  for  compUance  that  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Reg-Neg  proc- 
ess. Allocation  of  the  $4  million,  which  we  are  requesting  fi'om  the  Subcommittee, 
plus  the  $2  million  provided  by  AWWARF,  will  be  accomplished  through  an  advisory 
system  which  will  involve  all  of  the  parties  in  the  Reg-Neg  negotiation. 

Our  proposal  builds  upon  the  existing  cooperative  arrangements  which  the 
AWWA  Research  Foundation  has  developed  with  EPA  since  1984.  We  proi)ose  to 
build  on  this  relationship  to  provide  for  the  identification  and  prioritizing  of  D/DBP 
research  and  for  the  peer  review  and  competitive  awarding  of  contracts  to  do  this 
research.  Our  proposal  would  utihze  the  national  and  international  research  com- 
munity to  do  this  research  and  would  not  require  the  establishment  of  a  research 
center  or  additional  staff  at  EPA.  Peer  review  panels  would  be  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  EPA  and  other  regulators,  the  water  supply  community,  and  the  en- 
vironmental community.  The  research  which  will  be  done  will  be  state-of-the-science 
and  the  support  structvire  that  will  oversee  this  research  is  simple  and  already  in 
place.  Most  important  of  all,  the  results  will  give  regulators,  water  suppUers,  and 
the  environmental  community  and  the  consumers  confidence  that  the  public  money 
which  will  be  expended  to  meet  the  future  D/DBP  regulations  is  based  upon  sound 
science. 

The  advisory  structure  which  defines  the  necessary  research  would  be  constructed 
directly  fii^m  the  Reg-Neg  process  and  will  employ  representatives  firom  the  water 
supply  community,  the  environmental  community,  and  EPA.  This  will  ensure  that 
the  research  program  is  balanced  and  directed  at  the  critical  issues.  We  propose 
that  all  of  the  groups  which  are  party  to  the  Reg-Neg  process  utilize  tlie  same  advi- 
sory system  to  determine  research  priorities.  To  begin  this  process,  the  Foundation 
and  AWWA  will  independently  fiind  a  $100,000  workshop  to  define  the  current 
state-of-the-science  for  D/DBP  and  identify  the  near-term  research  needs.  This 
workshop  will  involve  representatives  fi-om  all  of  the  groups  in  the  Reg-Neg  process. 

The  water  supply  community  would  be  remiss  if  it  did  not  call  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  dichotomy  of  rapidly  declining  health  effects  research  by  EPA  and 
escalating  regulation  of  drinking  water  quality.  This  differential  raises  the  specter 
of  the  possibility  of  the  expenditure  of  huge  amounts  of  money  to  comply  with  drink- 
ing water  regulations  that  may  not  be  appropriate  to  protect  public  health.  In  our 
opinion,  it  is  critical  to  invest  a  small  amount  in  D/DBP  research  now  to  ensxire  that 
future  health  standards  and  the  resultant  compliance  are  based  upon  the  best  avail- 
able science. 

The  water  community's  goal  has  always  been  to  incretise  the  tottil  investment  in 
drinking  water  research.  That  is  why  the  Foundation  has  worked  so  hard  to  estab- 
Ush  the  Research  Subscription  Program  and  why  we  asked  this  Subcommittee  for 
its  support  over  the  years.  This  year  we  can  tell  you  that  any  add-on  funds  will  be 
dedicated  to  D/DBP  research.  We  are  convinced  that  this  plan  provides  for  an  un- 
precedented level  of  cooperation  among  EPA,  the  water  supply  community,  and  ttie 
environmental  community. 

The  Reg-Neg  conclusion  came  too  late  for  EPA  to  include  D/DBP  research  in  its 
funding  proposals  to  Congress  for  FY  1994  and  the  impacts  are  much  too  great  for 
us  to  wait  until  FY  1995  to  begin  this  research  effort.  We  ask  for  your  support  to 
help  make  this  partnership  a  reaUty  in  FY  1994.  Once  again,  tJie  water  supply  com- 
munity will  provide  a  dollar  for  dollar  match  through  AWWARF  and  the  Research 
Subscription  Program  for  the  $2  million  add-on  we  are  requesting.  The  reason  that 
the  AWwA  Research  Foundation  is  willing  to  commit  a  significant  portion  of  its  re- 
search funding  to  these  issues  is  because  86  percent  of  all  utilities  will  be  directly 
affected  by  D/TDBP  regulations,  the  potential  impact  on  the  health  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  American  citizens,  and  the  potential  expenditure  of  biUions  of  dollars  of 
public  funds.  It  is  because  of  these  high  stakes,  and  because  we  are  willing  to  com- 
mit our  own  funds,  that  we  feel  comfortable  in  once  again  asking  for  your  support 
in  providing  a  $4  million  add-on  to  the  EPA  drinking  water  budget  in  FY  1994  ear- 
marked for  this  AWWARF-EPA-environmental  community  joint  initiative. 
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LETTER  FROM  ENVIRONMENTAL  GROUPS 

May  20,  1993 


The  Honorable  Barbara  A.  Mikulski 

Chair 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies 

142  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Dear  Madam  Chair: 

We  are  writing  as  representatives  of  water  supply,  regulatory, 
public  health,  consumer,  and  envir9nmental  groups,  who  are 
participating  in  an  EPA-sponsored,  regulatory  negotiation  ,  on 
Disinfection/Disinfection  By-Products  [D/DBP]  in  drinking  water. 
Our  task  as  negotiators  has  been  to  agree  on  a  set  of  requirements 
that  will  protect  the  public  health  at  a  reasonable  cost.  While  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  addressing  this  highly  complex 
subject,  one  of  the  most  important  needs  established  during  our 
deliberations  is  the  necessity  of  research  to  ensure  that  D/DBP 
regulations  are  based  on  the  best  available  science. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  the  parties  to  our  negotiation  that 
at  least  $6  million,  in  addition  to  current  funded  research,  will 
be  required  in  each  of  the  next  five  years.  Through  the  monitoring 
and  data  collection  requirements  we  have  agreed  upon,  water 
utilities  will  spend  $100  million  or  more  over  an  18  month  period 
toward  better  information  about  levels  of  pathogens  and 
disinfection  by-products,  as  well  as  on  treatment  effectiveness. 
Further,  compliance  with  agreed  upon  treatment  requirements  are 
estimated  to  cost  between  $800  million  and  $1.5  billion  per  year. 
Complementing  these  funds  with  the  $6  million  per  year  for  research 
needed  to  ensure  that  D/DBP  regulations  are  based  on  sufficient 
health  research  and  the  most  advanced  technologies  would  seem  a 
very  prudent  investment. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association 
Research  Foundation  [AWWARF] ,  the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Water 
Agencies,  and  the  American  Water  Works  Association  [AWWA]  have 
appeared  before  your  Subcommittee  and  offered  a  solution  to  the 
challenge  of  funding  priority  research  in  these  difficult  budgetary 
times.  The  water  supply  community,  through  the  AWWARF  and  its 
Research  Subscription  Program,  is  prepared  to  commit  $2  million  a 
year  for  each  of  the  next  5  years  to  Disinfection  By-Products 
research. 

We  strongly  urge  your  Subcommittee  to  add  another  $4  million 
to  ERA'S  appropriation  to  support  D/DBP  research.  We  request  that 
$2  million  of  this  go  directly  to  EPA  to  supplement  existing 
drinking  water  health  effects  research  program,  and  that  the  other 
$2  million  be  earmarked  for  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation.  This  $2 
million  will  be  matched  by  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation  and,  thus, 
create  the  much  needed  $6  million  in  funding.  Direction  of  this 
funding  would  be  the  responsibility  of  a  committee  comprised  of  tht 
EPA,  AWWARF,  and  representatives  of  the  water  supply,  environmental, 
health,  consumer,  and  state  regulatory  parties  to  this  negotiated 
rulemaking. 
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Our  request  for  an  increase  to  EPA's  FY94  official  budget 
request  carries  with  it  a  substantial  multi-year  financial 
coitunitment  from  the  water  supply  comjnunity  and  the  anticipated 
agreement  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  seek  additional 
funds  in  fiscal  199  5  and  beyond.  We  ask  for  your  support  and  thank 
you  for  your  consideration. 


Sincerely, 

Joe  Glicker 
Port3/and  ^Wat?^ 


BarkS^  dr»/Hdmi'l_ 
New  Jers6y  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
^presenting  the  Association  of  State  Drinking 
^ater  Administrators 


r  Administ 


Haskew 


Ameripan  Water-JJprks  Association 


PauI~Toran 

National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 


Cy^^yu^  9  (U^<^ 


Donald  Jackson// 

^—  ^sociati^n  of  Metropolitan  Water  Agencies 

Edward  G.  Means 

Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California 

representing  National  Water  Resources  Association 


Ronald  Twillman 

St.  Louis  County  Water 

resenting  National  Association  of  Water  Companies 


/^^^^-^ 


nt 
Tri  Counl^  Health  Department 

representing  National  Environmental  Health  Association 


David  Bailey  ^      ^ 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 


/:^.  ^ — 


icott  'tfubin 
Pcnnsy Ivan  i; 


fice  of  the  Consumer  Advocate 

the  National  Association  of  State  Utility 
oca t  es 


Sccxcc  uernste: 

President,  Center  for  Neighborhood  Technology 


)avid  QzoLiti 
Boston  University  School  of  Public  Health 

represejit  ing  the  Conservation  Law  Foundation 
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h'  ^'1  )t^X'-'- 


Kim  Mortensen 

Chair,  Environment  Committee,  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 

Health  Officials 


Margot 'Saun  de  r  s 

National  Consumer  Law  Center 

^,^ epr esen t Ing  low-income  client  households 

RobeK  J.  Hi^sjch 

Chairman,  National  League  of  Cities  Committee  on  Energy, 

Environment  and  Natural  Resources 

Erik  Olson 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

statement  of  bart  harvey,  vice  chairman  and  co-ceo,  enter- 
prise foundation 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  want  to  now  turn  to  Bart  Harvey,  the  vice 
chair  and  co-CEO  of  the  Enterprise  Foundation  and  ask  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  It  is  a  special  privilege 
for  me  to  appear  before  you,  not  only  because  you  are  my  Senator, 
but  because  you  have  been  a  supporter  of  low-income  housing,  be- 
cause you  know  in  your  personal  life  what  community-based  efforts 
can  do,  and  also  because  you  have  been  a  great  supporter  of  the 
home  program. 

And  I  would  like  to  first  add  to  others,  like  Barry,  the  hope  that 
you  can  do  whatever  is  possible  in  funding  for  low-income  housing. 
And  until  the  last  couple  of  years  and  through  your  efforts,  as  you 
know  in  the  previous  three  administrations,  housing  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  cut  of  any  of  the  domestic  programs. 

And  now  that  there  is  an  extreme  deficit  problem  looming  before 
us,  it  is  also  being  asked  to  take  cuts  again.  And  I  know  you  will 
do  whatever  is  possible,  and  we  have  seen  what  you  have  done,  just 
for  the  overall  level  of  funding  for  housing. 

We  also  hope  that  as  far  as  the  balance  of  how  that  funding  is 
carried  out,  that  you  will  look  at  those  programs  that  are  also  ori- 
ented toward  the  supply  side.  As  Kevin  Kelly  pointed  out  to  us,  al- 
most $4  out  of  every  $5  that  is  being  spent  now  is  to  preserve  exist- 
ing housing  or  to  pay  for  certificates  or  vouchers  that  are  already 
out  in  the  field. 

And  we  think  that  there  needs  to  be  money  that  can  be  flexibly 
used,  going  to  local  and  State  governments,  to  stimulate  local  ef- 
forts to  be  used  creatively,  and  to  be  leveraged  by  other  private 
money  that  will  come  in  and  give  additional  funds  to  housing  from 
the  private  sector. 

We  hope  you  will  fully  fund  the  HOME  Program  at  the  adminis- 
tration's request  and  we  hope  that  any  carve-outs  that  are  asked 
that  might  come  out  of  the  block  grants  funds  rather  than  the 
HOME  funds. 
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Let  me  also  say  that  the  Enterprise  Foundation  is  very  confident 
and  cheered  by  Secretary  Cisneros  and  his  efforts  to  turn  around 
HUD.  Just  recently,  the  inspector  general  came  forward  with  45 
material  inadequacies  that  they  had  found  at  HUD  and  Secretary^ 
Cisneros  has  a  tremendous  task  ahead  of  him  and  the  right  task 
to  turn  around  HUD,  so  that  it  will  be  an  important  part  of  spur- 
ring low-income  housing  again  and  again  be  a  proud  institution. 

However,  while  he  and  his  very  capable  team  are  doing  that,  he 
will  need  discretionary  funding  and  discretionary  appropriations  to 
be  able  to  go  out  and  foster  what  is  being  done  in  the  field  by  oth- 
ers. And,  therefore,  I  ask  that  you  consider  his  request  for  discre- 
tionary funding  to  help  others  in  the  field,  his  research  and  devel- 
opment, as  he  calls  it,  so  that  he  can  prove  out  demonstrations  and 
models  that  can  be  used,  if  not  immediately,  farther  along  when 
HUD  in  place  and  has  the  internal  controls  to  make  it  into  a  na- 
tionwide programs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harvey.  We  know  in  your  tes- 
timony you  gave  excellent  examples,  some  from  our  own  hometown 
of  Baltimore,  and  then  you  quote  some  other  areas.  Your  whole  tes- 
timony is  going  to  be  in  the  record.  And,  of  course,  others  can  even 
submit  additional  and  amplifying  information.  We  will  come  back 
in  a  conversation  with  you  in  a  minute. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  F.  Barton  Harvey  III 

Madame  Chair,  Senator  Gramin,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing  on  behalf  of  The  Enterprise  Foun- 
dation and  share  our  views  concerning  funding  to  address  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
income  Americans.  I  am  Bart  Harvey,  vice  chair  and  co-chief  executive  officer  of  The 
Enterprise  Foundation. 

We  deeply  appreciate,  Madame  Chair,  your  long-standing  leadership  on  housing 
and  community  development  issues  of  great  importance  to  Maryland  and  the  coun- 
try. The  strong  working  relationship  that  you  have  forged  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mainland  Paul  Sarbanes,  who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  &  Urban 
Affairs,  elevates  the  innovative  efforts  of  Maryland's  strong  network  of  nonprofit 
housing  developers  and  its  public-private  partners  as  models  for  rebuilding  housing 
and  communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  Enterprise  Foundation,  founded  by  Jim  and  Patty  Rouse  in  1982  in  Columbia, 
Msiryland,  has  grown  to  work  in  more  than  100  cities  across  the  coxmtry  assisting 
over  320  nonprofit,  community-based  groups.  To  date.  Enterprise  has  put  into  non- 
profit-sponsored housing  more  than  $500  million  that  has  been  leveraged  many 
times  over  with  private  sector,  stete,  local,  and  federal  funding.  Enterprise's  work 
and  thousands  of  local  initiatives  across  the  country  are  demonstrating  solutions  do 
exist. 

Enterprise  believes  that  housing  is  the  essential  platform,  the  entry  point  for  dig- 
nity ana  respect,  a  base  for  a  hopeful  and  improved  life.  Congress  must  marshal 
the  political  will  to  esteblish  this  platform  for  every  American  who  needis  it  and  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  funding  sufficient  to  fulfill  it. 

However,  as  you  and  the  members  of  tivis  subcommittee  are  keenly  aware,  federal 
resources  made  available  remain  slim  in  relation  to  the  pervasive  and  growing  need 
for  decent,  low-cost  housing.  While  low-income  housing  needs  expanded  over  ^e  last 
twelve  years,  appropriations  for  HUD  subsidized  housing  programs  were  cut  by  80 
percent  during  the  previous  two  Administrations,  the  most  deeply  cut  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Under  your  vigorous  leadership,  Madame  Chair,  that  landslide  was  stemmed  in 
recent  years.  With  the  added  energy  and  commitment  of  the  Clinton  Administration 
and  HUD  Secretary  Cisneros,  we  are  very  encouraged  tiiat  further  progress  can  be 
made. 

We  are  mindful  that  larger  forces  of  the  budget  deficit  and  national  economic  re- 
covery will  constrain  availability  of  resovu-ces  to  address  a  domestic  need  as  crucial 
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as  low-income  housing.  But  as  priorities  are  being  reordered,  Congress  must  make 
a  bolder  effort  to  increase  funding  and  to  strike  a  healthy  balance  toward  meeting 
both  the  afifordabilLty  and  supply  dimensions  of  the  country's  low-income  housing 
needs. 

A  growing  number  of  Americans  are  homeless  or  paying  burdensome  amounts  of 
small  incomes  for  substandard  housing.  Today,  the  nation's  9.6  million  poorest 
renter  households  are  competing  for  a  supply  of  what  has  now  dwindled  to  only  5.5 
million  affordable  units,  a  shortage  of  4.1  rnillion  units. 

The  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  estimates  that  over 
5  million  households  with  incomes  below  50  percent  of  area  median  are  paying  more 
than  half  their  income  for  rent,  live  in  substandard  housing,  or  both. 

Only  a  third  of  all  poor  renter  households  receive  any  federal  or  state  housing  as- 
sistance. For  the  two-thirds  who  receive  no  rental  assistance,  the  recession  brought 
some  temporary  improvement  in  affordabUity,  but  housing  costs  as  a  share  of  in- 
come remained  high  by  historical  standards,  according  to  the  Joint  Center  for  Hous- 
ing Studies  at  Harvard  University.  The  Harvard  analysts  found  that  weak  real  es- 
tate markets  offered  little  relief  wr  the  nation's  poor  renter,  or  the  hopeful  low-in- 
come homebuyer,  and  that  they  faced  the  prospect  of  rising  housing  prices  as  the 
economy  rights  itself. 

If  affordabUity  were  the  only  measurement  of  low-income  housing  needs,  the  solu- 
tion would  be  more  straightforward.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  our  sole  challenge. 
The  supply  of  low-cost,  decent  housing  is  extremely  deficient. 

The  Joint  Center  for  Housing  Studies  of  Harvard  University  calculates  that  3.8 
million  unsubsidized  renters — whose  incomes  are  half  that  of  tjT)ical  homeowners — 
lived  in  units  classified  as  structurally  inadequate  in  1989.  Furthermore,  among 
unsubsidized  poor  renter  households,  1.1  million  live  in  structurally  inadequate 
units.  Often,  these  units  are  located  in  small  buildings  owned  by  "mom  and  pop" 
landlords  who  do  not  respond  well  to  big  governmental  programs  with  red  tape.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  renovate  these  units  and  maintain  them  for  low-income  use 
because  poor  renters  cannot  afford  increased  rents  to  cover  the  costs  involved.  Even 
if  the  tenant  were  given  a  Section  8  certificate  or  voucher,  the  landlord  would  find 
that: 

— The  increased  rents  to  cover  repairs  could  not  be  recouped  under  the  Fair  Mar- 
ket Rents,  or  even  private  market  rents,  prevailing  in  many  areas. 

— No  lender  would  underwrite  a  reptiir  loan  on  the  basis  of  the  tenant's  rental 
assistance — which  goes  with  the  tenant  if  the  tenant  moves. 

Those  are  the  conditions  and  some  of  the  issues  defining  the  natiire  of  the  low- 
income  inventory  today.  If  we  peer  into  the  future,  it  becomes  apparent  that  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  low-income  housing  is  a  priority  today  that  cannot  wait  until  the 
21st  Century: 

— Housing  analyst  PhiUip  Clay  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  sug- 
gested that  if  present  patterns  of  supply  and  demand  persist,  18.7  million  peo- 
ple would  be  unable  to  find  housing  they  could  afford  by  the  year  2003.  It  sim- 
ply won't  exist. 

— The  Joint  Center  reports  that  toda/s  level  of  multifamily  starts  is  well  below 
that  required  to  accommodate  even  the  modest  projected  increases  in  renter 
households — let  alone  allow  for  replacement  of  units  demolished  or  otherwise 
removed  from  the  inventory. 

This  is  the  paradox  in  current  HUD  funding: 

— ^The  overall  funding  level  belies  the  reality  of  needs,  now  and  for  the  foreseeable 
futvu-e;  and 

— Its  mix  does  not  logically  nor  fairly  address  the  continuiim  of  housing  needs 
that  the  Task  Force  identified.  The  lion's  share,  each  four  of  five  dollars,  must 
now  be  dedicated  just  to  maintaining  aflfordability  and  current  commitments. 

Four  out  of  five  dollars  simply  to  stay  in  place  is  not  a  replacement  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  housing  policy.  There  are  choices  here,  the  status  quo  not  being 
one,  if  we  are  to  address  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  country's  affordable  housing 
needs.  To  be  effective,  a  resource  allocation  scheme  must: 

—Significantly  increase  overall  federal  budget  dollars  dedicated  to  low-income 
housing  needs,  and 

— Balance  funding  for  affordability  and  supply  relative  to  needs. 

Toward  this  rationale.  Congress  and  the  President  should  fvdly  fiind  The  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  programs,  as  amended.  The  legislation  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive and  balanced  system.  The  President's  HUD  budget  proposal  makes  strong 
progress  in  that  direction.  Furthermore,  programs  such  as  the  HOPE  homeowner- 
ship  programs  should  be  consolidated  into  HOME,  appropriated  at  its  fiilly  author- 
ized $2,174  biUion  level. 
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The  difficvdt  policy  choices  that  Congress  must  make  in  a  resource  constrained  en- 
vironment underscores  why  targeted  production  programs  like  HOME  and  CDBG 
should  be  a  priority.  These  programs  are  deeply  tai^geted  to  serve  low-income  needs. 
Both  meet  the  affordability  ana  the  supply  mmensions.  In  all  likelihood,  these  pro- 
grams pay  for  themselves. 

The  federal  policy  choice  animating  both  HOME  and  CDBG  is  that  local  decision 
making  is  best  suited  to  solving  community  problems.  In  1987,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Task  Force — whose  report  was  the  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  HOME  pro- 
gram— noted,  "Government  closest  to  the  people  is  best  situated  to  identify  ancf  re- 
spond to  needs  and  conditions — especially  the  conditions  of  local  housing  markets." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  partisan  bickering  over  the  creation  of  the  HOME  program 
and  in  the  subsequent  regulations  implementing  it,  this  guiding  principle  was  ob- 
scured. The  initial  regulations  made  the  program  far  more  cumbersome  and  Wash- 
ington-driven than  Congress  intended.  This  frustrated  state  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofits  and  slowed  the  spending  rate  of  the  program. 

We  beUeve  that  the  HOME  program  as  currently  constituted  can  work.  The  1992 
housing  authorization  bill  fixed  many  of  the  problems  with  the  initial  legislation 
and  regulations.  It  can  still  be  improved,  but  HOME  is  now  on  the  right  track.  New 
programs  inevitably  have  an  awkward  start-up  phase,  but  communities  have  found 
ways  to  make  HOME  work. 

With  further  streamlining  and  regulatory  refinement,  the  HOME  program's 
spendout  rate  should  increase  even  more.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies  has  surveyed  its  members  and  found  that  states 
have  committed  much  more  of  their  HOME  funds  than  HUD's  C/MIS  system  shows. 
In  fact,  some  have  already  committed  all  of  their  funds. 

The  overriding  reason  tiiat  HOME  must  be  funded  this  year  is  that  it  targets  fed- 
eral housing  resources  where  theVre  needed  the  most — ^to  low  income  people  and 
communities.  Beyond  providing  decent,  affordable  housing,  HOME  operates  in  a 
neighborhood-based  context  that  facilitates  overall  community  development, 
leverages  other  public  and  private  resources,  increases  local  tax  bases,  and  creates 
construction  and  other  emplojonent  opportunities.  As  part  of  a  place-based  strategy, 
existing  renters  and  homeowners  can  remain  in  their  communities  and  maintain  es- 
tablished family  and  cultural  ties.  In  furtherance  of  the  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home  for  all  Americans,  HOME  beams  its  resources  on  the  continuum  where  the 
need  is  greatest,  increasing  the  supply  of  affordable  housing  for  very-low  income 
people. 

We  are  very  encouraged  that  President  Clinton  and  HUD  Secretary  Cisneros 
share  the  view  advanced  by  the  Rouse-Maxwell  Task  Force  calling  for  the  HOME 
program  to  be  the  federal  government's  primary  production  vehicle.  We  believe  that 
the  serious  attention  and  commitment  given  to  the  HOME  program  by  Secretary 
Cisneros  will  unleash  its  full  potential. 

COMPREHENSIVE  INVESTMENT  STRATEGY 

In  addition  to  fully  funding  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  Enterprise 
strongly  believes  that  the  violence,  poverty,  joblessness,  homelessness,  and  other 
devastating  conditions  engulfing  our  communities  are.  now  so  entrenched  that  it  will 
require  a  long-term  strategy  and  a  sustained  level  of  reinvestment  to  totally  trans- 
form the  conations  in  our  society. 

The  cost  of  these  conditions  was  estimated  by  the  Bush  White  House  at  over  $750 
billion  per  year.  The  distvirbances  last  year  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  American 
cities  £ire  signal  that  these  problems  crushing  our  communities  show  no  sign  of  let 
up.  In  fact,  the  dimensions  of  income  and  housing  affordability  have  only  worsened 
and  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  economic  recession. 

In  Baltimore  today,  an  effort  is  underway  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  there  are  answers  to  transforming  these  conditions  in  our  society.  Under 
the  leadership  of  a  bright,  able,  deeply  concerned  mayor,  Kurt  Schmoke,  and  the 
people  of  the  Sandtown- Winchester  neighborhood.  The  Enterprise  Foundation  is  as- 
sisting in  an  enormously  important  program  to  prove  that  entrenched  conditions  can 
be  corrected — and  that  it  will  cost  less  to  do  so  than  to  pay  the  outrageous,  mount- 
ing costs  of  not  doing  so. 

Sandtown  is  a  new  comprehensive  program,  in  motion,  with  intensity,  thorough- 
ness, and  involvement  by  the  people  and  the  city  and  with  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  chemging  the  state  of  mind  in  the  country — 
of  demonstrating  that  there  are  answers. 

The  Sandtown-Winchester  neighborhood  is  72  square  blocks  in  the  inner  city; 
12,000  people;  4,000  dwellings;  median  household  income  hovering  at  $10,000  a 
year;  44  percent  of  the  men  and  women  seeking  work  are  jobless;  one  of  the  five 
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highest  crime  areas  in  the  city;  no  full-time  practicing  physician.  It  is  a  neighbor- 
hood of  persistent  poverty,  decline,  loss  of  hope,  fear,  violence — immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  riots  of  68.  It  could  just  as  easily  be  a  neighborhood  in  Detroit,  Los  An- 
geles, Miami,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia. 

Beginning  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  extensive  study  and  reports  were  made  by 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  Continuing  now  with  the  neighborhood,  a  top  to  bot- 
tom transformation  of  schools,  health  care,  housing,  and  other  systems  has  begun. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  the  dysfunctional  systems  work  to  enable  people  to  fulfLll 
their  highest  capacity  and  to  be  proud  of  where  and  how  they  Uve. 

Never  before  in  America,  we  believe,  has  such  a  whole  effort  been  undertaken  as 
in  Baltimore's  Sandtown  neighborhood.  There  are  impressive  demonstrations  of  a 
school  program  that  works  here,  of  a  drug  prevention  program  there,  a  skill  training 
model  elsewhere,  but  each  has  been  an  eye  in  a  hurricane  all  around  it. 

Sandtown  and  its  promise  is  not  an  end  to  a  story,  but  an  important  part  of  what 
needs  to  begin  throughout  this  country.  This  Administration  and  Congress  are  ear- 
nestly exploring  new  methods  of  "Reinventing  Government"  so  that  health,  human 
services,  nousing,  and  justice  get  delivered  in  the  most  effective  ways  to  deal  with 
dysfunctional  communities.  We  believe  it  will  be  essential  for  Secretary  Cisneros  to 
have  discretionary  funding  to  test,  evaluate,  and  demonstrate  effective  model  pro-^ 
grams  to  combat  the  complex  and  daunting  problems  plaguing  our  inner  cities.  Var- 
ious models  in  the  nonprofit  movement  should  be  examined.  The  learning  from  this 
flexible  funding  would  benefit  from  rigorous  outside  evaluations  of  the  experimental 
programs  so  that  public  poUcy  lessons  can  be  drawn. 

CONCLUSION 

Where  this  Congress  and  the  Administration  can  be  most  bold,  outside  of  The  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act,  is  to  examine  comprehensive  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  very  poor  people  in  the  urban  environment,  and — based  on  a  series  of  dem- 
onstrations such  as  those  underway  in  Baltimore's  Sandtown  and  the  Carter  project 
in  Atlanta — expand  these  approaches  across  the  country. 

The  Congress,  enabled  with  fresh  ideas  and  leadership  from  the  Administration, 
will  discover  that  communities  are  ready  with  great  energy  and  resolve  in  what 
must  be  a  comprehensive  solution  to  transforming  the  conditions  of  our  society. 

Enormously  bright,  able  leaders,  with  Henry  Cisneros  at  tiie  helm  of  HUD,  will 
find  ways  to  put  forth  an  urban  agenda.  We  are  already  paving  $750  billion  for  the 
costs  01  the  dreadful  conditions  in  our  communities.  Rechanneling  what  we  are 
spending  should  be  a  major  aim  of  reordering  funding  of  national  priorities. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  BOHM,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  AS- 
SISTED HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  Mr.  John  Bohm 
of  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Association. 

Mr.  Bohm.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  here  to  testify  before  you.  Like  Bart,  Barry,  and  my  friends  in 
housing  we  applaud  and  I  certainly  respect  your  distinguished 
record  in  housing  and  your  concern  for  the  Government's  invest- 
ment of  more  than  30  years  in  assisted  housing. 

The  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Association  is  the 
Nation's  largest  professional  association  representing  the  assisted 
housing  management  industry.  And  since  its  inception  in  1990, 
NAHMA  has  focused  on  the  long-term  goal  of  preserving  the  as- 
sisted housing  inventory.  NAHMA  members  manage  more  than  50 
percent  of  HUD's  assisted  inventory. 

As  we  reviewed  the  HUD  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994  we 
were  both  encouraged,  Madam  Chairman,  and  somewhat  dismayed. 
Encouraged  in  that  in  some  respects  the  budget  recognizes  the 
need  to  fund  programs  to  maintain  the  assisted  inventory,  and  dis- 
mayed that  some  of  the  programs  which  are  also  critical  to  main- 
taining the  housing  were  significantly  reduced.  These  proposed  re- 
ductions, in  our  opinion,  threaten  the  Nation's  more  than  30-year 
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investment  in  decent,  affordable  housing  for  millions  of  American 
families  across  the  country. 

I  applaud  the  administration's  recognition  of  the  flexible  subsidy 

program.  The  HUD  budget  proposes  to  fund  the  flexible  subsidy 

urogram  which  provides  capital   improvement  loans  to  assisted 

lousing  at  $65  million;  a  $65  million  increase  over  fiscal  year  1993 

evels. 

However,  changes  to  the  flexible  subsidy  program  are  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  program  viable  for  privately  owned  properties 
with  acute  problems.  The  properties  I  refer  to  are  those  which  have 
little  or  no  residual  value  and,  thus,  owners  are  unable  to  come  up 
with  the  equity  contributions  that  are  required  under  HUD  regula- 
tions. This  must  be  addressed  to  make  the  flexible  subsidy  program 
more  effective  to  maintain  the  privately  owned  assisted  inventory. 

Next,  Madam  Chair,  I  would  turn  to  the  section  8  loan  manage- 
ment set  aside  program,  which  HUD  has  proposed  to  fund  at  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  This  is  a  significant  reduction  from  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  it  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  inventory.  The 
$25  million  proposed  would  fund  approximately  1,000  units,  in 
comparison  to  the  8,000  units  funded  in  fiscal  year  1993.  Our  best 
estimates  are  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  should  fund  at  least 
4,000  to  5,000  units  of  LMSA. 

Madam  Chair,  LMSA  is  a  critically  important  tool  that  presents 
a  long-term,  cost  effective  approach  to  add  properties  with  chronic 
problems.  Aii  example  of  a  property  in  need  of  LMSA  is  one  with 
high  vacancy  rates  due  to  a  sofl:  market.  The  vacancies  are  in  no 
way  related  to  the  performance  of  the  owner  or  the  manager,  but 
the  result  of  external  forces.  Thus,  we  would  strongly  urge  that 
funding  be  provided  for  4,000  to  5,000  units  of  LMSA,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $100  to  $125  million. 

The  preservation  program  that  was  the  result  of  the  1990  Hous- 
ing Act  decision  on  prepayment  is  also  proposed  to  be  cut.  I  would 
hate  to  see  a  lack  of  funding  cause  further  delays  in  this  program 
or,  worse  yet,  cause  units  to  be  lost  from  the  inventory  because 
there  is  not  adequate  funding  to  provide  incentives  to  owners  as 
defined  in  the  1990  Housing  Act.  The  fact  is.  Madam  Chair,  that 
as  time  goes  on  more  properties  will  eligible  to  prepay  and  thus 
more  funding  will  be  needed.  We  recommend  funding  at  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level  of  $600  million. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  new  initiative  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  HUD  budget,  the  Community  Partnerships  Against 
Crime  [COMPAC]  Program.  This  program  is  intended  to  replace 
the  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Grant  Program. 
While  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  significant  increase  in  funding  for 
drug  abuse  and  crime  prevention  activities,  we  have  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  viability  of  this  program  for  the  assisted  inventory. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  a  legislative  proposal  for  COMPAC,  but  we 
understand  that  all  funds  would  be  provided  to  public  housing 
agencies  for  dissemination  to  the  larger  community. 

Madam  Chair,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  effective  way  to 
run  an  antidrug  program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  both  public 
and  assisted  housing.  NAHMA  has,  since  1990,  consistently  strug- 
gled with  the  Department's  public  policy  toward  assisted  housing 
drug  prevention.  There  persists  to  this  day  some  ambiguity  and 
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doubt  as  to  both  the  manner  and  the  depth  of  the  Department's 
commitment  to  fight  drugs  in  assisted  housing. 

Our  concerns  stem  fi-om  Secretary  Cisneros'  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee  on  the  Drug  Elimination  Grant  Program  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  program  was  limited  to  public  housing  and  Indian 
housing  authorities,  and  from  the  long  discussions  we  have  had 
with  the  Department  over  rent  increases  to  address  crime  and  se- 
curity issues  in  drug  impacted  areas.  These  discussions  have  pro- 
duced no  tangible  result. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Mr.  Bohm,  your  time  has  expired,  and  I  will 
come  back  to  you.  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  controversial  issue?  I 
want  to  note  what  you  have  said  about  COMPAC  because  I  share 
that,  but  go  to  the  most  controversial.  I  am  going  to  extend  it  so 
you  get  it  in,  if  you  could  just  condense  it. 

Mr.  Bohm.  Yes,  ma'am;  thank  you.  The  most  controversial  issue, 
I  guess,  is  the  question  of  section  8  renewals  and  amendment 
money.  We  know  that  this  has  been  a  major  issue  for  this  commit- 
tee. We  would  recommend  funding  at  levels  that  are  needed  and 
that  amendments  be  provided  for  a  term  of  no  less  than  2  years, 
and  contract  renewals  for  a  term  of  at  least  5  years. 

Madam  Chair,  if  there  is  time,  we  can  go  back  to  these  questions. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  John  F.  Bohm 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Asso- 
ciation regarding  FY  1994  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  My  name  is  Jonn  Bohm  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Assisted  Housing  Management  Association. 

NAHMA  is  the  nation's  largest  professional  association  representing  the  assisted 
housing  management  industry.  Since  its  inception  in  1990,  NAHMA  has  focused  on 
the  long  term  goal  of  preserving  the  assisted  housing  inventory.  As  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware,  much  of  this  housing  which  provides  homes  for  millions  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  is  reaching  20  years  of  age.  Increasingly,  due  to  age  and  obso- 
lescence, this  stock  is  in  need  of  repair.  Without  the  appropriate  tools  managers  of 
assisted  housing  will  be  unable  to  maintain  it  as  a  viable  resource. 

As  we  reviewed  HUD's  proposed  budget  for  FY  1994  we  were  both  encouraged  and 
dismayed.  Encouraged  that  in  some  aspects  the  budget  recognizes  the  need  to  fund 
programs  to  maintain  the  assisted  inventory;  and  (Ssmayed  that  some  of  the  pro- 

?rams  which  are  critical  to  maintaining  this  housing  were  significantly  reduced, 
hese  proposed  reductions  threaten  the  nation's  more  than  30  year  investment  in 
decent,  affordable  housing  for  millions  of  families  across  the  nation. 

I  applaud  the  Administration's  recognition  of  the  Flexible  Subsidy  program.  The 
HUD  budget  proposes  to  fund  the  Flexible  Subsidy  program,  which  provides  capital 
improvement  loans  to  assisted  properties,  at  $65  million;  a  $65  million  increase 
from  the  FY  1993  level.  This  appropriation  coupled  with  the  $80  million  in  excess 
rent  collections  that  also  fund  the  program  will  provide  a  significant  level  of  funding 
for  preservation  needs.  However,  changes  to  the  Flexible  Subsidy  program  are  need- 
ed m  order  to  make  the  program  viable  for  properties  with  acute  problems.  The 
properties  I  refer  to  are  those  that  have  little  or  no  residual  value  and  thus  the  own- 
ers are  unable  to  come  up  with  the  equity  contribution  that  is  required  under  HUD 
regulations.  NAHMA  supports  technical  changes  to  the  program  to  address  this  ob- 
stacle and  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  to  implement  these 
changes. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  address  the  Section  8  Loan  Management  Set  Aside  program, 
which  HUD  has  proposed  to  fund  at  $25  million  in  FY  1994.  This  is  a  significant 
reduction  fi-om  FY  1993  and  it  will  net  meet  the  needs  of  the  inventory.  The  $25 
million  would  fund  approximately  1,000  units  in  comparison  to  8,000  funded  in  FY 
1993.  An  informal  survey  of  a  few  of  NAHMA's  members  shows  that  this  amount 
would  not  even  meet  the  needs  of  one  of  our  larger  member  companies.  Our  best 
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estimates  are  that  the  FY  1994  budget  shoxild  fund  at  least  4,000  to  5,000  units  of 
LMSA. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  realize  that  we  are  operating  under  tight  budget  constraints, 
but  I  would  ask  you  can  we  afford  to  cut  the  LMSA  program  so  drastically?  LMSA 
is  a  critically  important  tool  that  represents  a  long  term,  cost-effective  approach  to 
aid  properties  with  chronic  problems.  An  example  of  a  property  in  need  of  LMSA, 
is  one  with  high  vacancy  rates  due  to  a  soft  market;  the  vacancies  are  in  no  way 
related  to  the  performance  of  the  owner  or  manager,  but  the  result  of  external 
forces.  Without  these  funds  many  owners  will  not  nave  the  resources  to  properly 
maintain  assisted  housing  properties.  The  persons  who  will  ultimately  suffer  are  the 
residents. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  fund  at  least  4,000  to  5,000  units  of  LMSA.  This  is  ap- 
proximately $100  to  $125  million. 

The  preservation  program  that  was  a  result  of  the  1990  Housing  Act  decision  on 
prepayment  is  also  proposed  to  be  cut.  Madam  Chairman,  this  program  has  had 
mamr  setbacks  including  delays  in  releasing  the  Title  VI  regulations  and  limited 
HUD  staff  to  handle  the  workload  in  a  timely  fashion.  In  fact  this  was  the  subject 
of  a  hearing  called  by  House  Housing  Subcommittee  Chairman  Gonzalez  iust  a  few 
weeks  ago.  As  the  new  team  at  HUD  works  to  resolve  the  issues  that  have  been 
defined  by  both  for-profit  and  non-profit  entities,  I  would  hate  to  see  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing cause  further  delays  in  this  program  or  worse  yet,  cause  units  to  be  lost  from 
the  inventory  because  there  is  not  adequate  funding  to  provide  incentives  to  the 
owners  as  defined  in  the  1990  Housing  Act.  The  fact  is,  Madam  Chairman,  that  as 
time  goes  on  more  properties  will  be  eligible  to  prepay  and  thus  more  funding  will 
be  needed.  We  would  urge  you  to  take  at  close  look  at  the  needs  of  the  progrsim. 
We  recommend  funding  at  the  FY  1993  level  of  $600  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  our  opposition  to  the  proposal  included  in  the  HUD 
budget  to  reduce  the  federal  cost  limits  from  120%  of  FMR  to  100%.  We  can  appre- 
ciate that  this  reduction  would  provide  some  cost  savings,  however,  it  may  also 
cause  some  units  to  be  lost  fi-om  the  inventory.  As  a  compromise  position,  we  rec- 
ommend allowing  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to  go  up  to  120%  where  circumstances 
justify  doing  so. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  new  initiative  that  is  included  in  the  HUD 
budget;  the  Community  Partnerships  Against  Crime  (COMPAC)  program.  This  pro- 

S*am  is  intended  to  replace  the  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  Dnig  Elimination 
rant  program.  While  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  significant  increase  in  funding  for 
drug  abuse  and  crime  prevention  activities,  we  have  serious  concerns  about  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  not  yet  seen  the  legislative  proposal  for  COMPAC  but  we  under- 
stand that  all  funds  would  be  provided  to  public  housing  agencies  for  dissemination 
to  the  larger  community.  Madam  Chairman,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  an  effective 
way  to  run  an  antidrug  program  that  will  meets  the  needs  of  both  public  and  as- 
sisted housing. 

NAHMA  has  consistentiy  struggled  with  the  Department's  public  policy  toward 
assisted  housing  on  drug  prevention.  There  persists  to  this  day  ambiguity  and  doubt 
as  to  both  the  manner  and  depth  of  the  Department's  commitment  to  fight  drugs 
in  assisted  housing.  Our  concerns  stem  from  Secretary  Cisneros'  testimony  before 
this  Subcommittee  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program 
"was  limited  to  Public  Housing  and  Indian  Housing  Authorities"  and  from  the  long 
discussions  that  we  have  had  with  the  Department  over  rent  increases  to  address 
crime  and  security  issues  in  drug  impacted  areas.  These  discussions  have  produced 
no  tengible  result.  In  point  of  fact  the  1990  Housing  Act  expanded  the  Drug  Elimi- 
nation Grant  program  to  include  assisted  housing  and  also  gave  the  Secretary  the 
discretion  to  grant  these  rent  increases.  The  first  grants  have  just  been  awarded 
and  we  have  been  waiting  for  over  three  years  for  regvilations  on  the  rent  increases. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  at  the  industry  briefing  on  HUD's  FY 
1994  budget  we  were  told  that  assisted  housing  would  be  included  in  the  COMPAC 
program. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Department  and  Congress 
on  this  new  initiative,  however,  we  do  not  support  distributing  COMPAC  finds 
through  the  public  housing  autiiorities.  Given  the  needs  of  public  housing  agencies, 
it  is  naive  to  assume  that  any  of  the  COMPAC  funds  will  be  available  for  use  in 
assisted  housing  properties,  unless  there  is  a  specific  set  aside  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  simply  must  be  assurances  that  assisted  housing  properties  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  process  and  that  the  residents  of  these  properties  will  benefit  from  the 
program. 

We  would  also  suggest  continuing  the  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  in  PT 
1994.  This  will  allow  the  COMPAC  program  to  be  developed  appropriately  before 
it  is  implemented. 
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Another  issue  that  NAHMA  has  focussed  on  is  the  need  for  service  coordinators 
in  assisted  properties,  especially  those  properties  serving  the  elderly  and  persons 
with  disabilities.  We  would  urge  the  committee  to  provide  funding  for  service  coordi- 
nators in  accordance  with  the  1992  Housing  Act.  Under  Title  VI  of  the  Act  $15  mil- 
lion was  authorized  for  Section  8  properties  serving  the  elderly  and  persons  with 
disabilities.  Title  VI  also  authorized  service  coordinators  as  an  eligible  project  ex- 
pense for  Section  236  and  221  properties.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  appropriate 
$10  million  for  service  coordinators  for  these  properties. 

I  have  saved  the  most  controversial  issue  for  last:  Section  8  Contract  Renewals 
and  Amendments.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  regarding 
what  the  actual  contract  amendment  and  renewal  needs  are.  NAHMA  and  the  Na- 
tional Leased  Housing  Association  have  been  meeting  regularly  with  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  CFS-TRACS  initiative  which  is  intended  to  provide  data  on  this  mat- 
ter. Until  such  a  program  is  implemented  it  will  be  difficult  to  provide  the  Sub- 
committee with  an  accurate  figure  for  these  programs.  NAHMA  would  like  to  stress 
the  need  for  the  timely  extension  and  amenoments  of  contracts  whatever  the  dollar 
cost  and  that  such  amendments  be  authorized  for  a  minimum  of  2  years  on  amend- 
ments and  five  years  on  contract  renewals.  We  renew  our  commitment  to  work  with 
you  to  develop  a  sound  data  base  on  the  Section  8  program. 

Lastly,  we  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  ensure  that  the  regulations  imple- 
menting Title  rv  of  the  1992  Housing  Act  are  published  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware,  Title  IV  requires  owners  of  properties  assisted  under  the 
236,  202,  and  221  programs  to  submit  to  HUD  comprehensive  plans  outlining  the 
needs  of  the  property  over  a  five  year  period.  We  believe  these  plans  will  be  a  valu- 
able tool  for  Dotn  the  Department  and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  that  they 
will  provide  data  on  the  needs  of  the  inventory.  Data  on  both  the  physical  improve- 
ment needs  and  also  on  the  need  for  service  coordinators.  We  believe  this  informa- 
tion will  make  your  future  appropriation  deliberations  easier. 

That  concludes  my  testimony,  Madam  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  NAHMA's  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  H.  MITCHELL,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  AMER- 
ICAN INDIAN  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

Senator  Mikulski.  Let  me  turn  now  to  Mr.  Richard  H.  Mitchell 
who  represents  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Senator  Mikulski,  for  this  opportunity 
to  come  before  you.  And  before  I  get  started  making  some  com- 
ments, I  do  want  to  express  my  appreciation,  the  appreciation  of 
my  organization,  and  the  appreciation  of  my  people  around  the 
country  for  your  support  in  providing  housing  to  families  on  res- 
ervations across  the  country  and  in  Alaska. 

Today  I  am  here  before  the  subcommittee  to  urge  you  to  join 
with  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  the  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  and  the  National  Commission  on  American 
Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing  in  supporting 
a  10-year  goal  to  eradicate  substandard  housing  conditions  in  In- 
dian areas. 

The  housing  council  has  gone  on  record  for  a  number  of  years  re- 
questing that  a  minimum  of  6,000  units  of  new  construction  be 
funded  per  year  for  the  existing  HUD  Indian  housing  programs.  To 
supplement  the  6,000  units,  other  Federal  housing  programs  would 
need  to  provide  at  least  4,000  units  a  year.  This  means  we  would 
need  a  combination  of  loan  and  grant  programs,  guarantees,  set- 
asides  for  section  8,  202,  and  Farmers  Home  and  VA  housing  pro- 
grams. This  effort  would  need  to  be  complemented  by  adequate 
water,  sanitation  facilities,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  roads. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  this  subcommittee  to  look  at  the  needs 
of  the  Native  Hawaiians  to  try  to  increase  some  housing  allocations 
to  that  population. 
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The  recognition  of  the  need  for  Indian  areas  to  catch  up  with 
America's  urban  and  rural  communities  is  long  overdue.  While  we 
are  overwhelmingly  grateful  that  Congress  has  saved  the  existing 
Indian  housing  programs  from  extinction  during  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations, much  more  action  is  needed  to  save  Indian  country 
from  the  pervasively  poor  housing  conditions  it  currently  experi- 
ences. 

We  need  to  assist  our  homeless  people,  restoring  some  pride  and 
meaning  into  their  lives.  My  people  suffer  the  homeless  stigma  as 
great  as  the  non-Indian  population. 

I  also  ask  that  you  continue  to  support  and  increase  the  housing 
council's  funding  appropriations  for  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams to  Indian  housing  authorities.  Thus  far,  we  have  provided  41 
IHA's  with  solutions  to  their  management  needs.  In  addition,  we 
have  answered  countless  technical  questions  on  the  phone  for 
IHA's.  During  the  past  year,  the  National  American  Indian  Hous- 
ing Council  has  given  technical  assistance  to  some  Indian  housing 
authorities  that  need  at  least  a  dozen  more  visits  of  extensive  and 
intensive  technical  assistance. 

Some  examples  of  these  IHA's  are  the  Oglala  Sioux  in  Pine 
Ridge,  SD;  Te-Moak  Western  Shoshone  in  Elko,  NV;  and  Bering 
Straits  in  Alaska.  The  technical  assistance  program  is  now  author- 
ized at  $500,000.  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  a  unique  model  pro- 
gram and  the  only  program  of  peer-to-peer  housing  assistance 
available  to  Indian  country. 

The  housing  council  is  now  completing  the  first  year  of  its  con- 
tract with  HUD  to  provide  this  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
IHA's.  The  final  report  on  this  contract  will  be  completed  by  June, 
at  which  time  we  will  provide  the  subcommittee  with  copies  of  our 
full  activities  under  this  program. 

Due  to  increased  demand  and  long-term  need,  we  are  requesting 
an  additional  $500,000.  This  funding  would  be  used  to  develop  an 
associate  arts  degree  program  with  tribal  colleges  in  Indian  hous- 
ing. It  will  also  be  used  to  develop  a  professional  certification 
course  on  Indian  housing  development,  and  a  desperately  needed 
comprehensive  policy  and  procedures  manual  for  IHA's.  Our  goal  is 
to  create  total  quality  management  in  IHA's,  and  these  much  need- 
ed training  programs  will  help  us  do  so. 

In  addition,  we  want  to  design  an  educationsd  program  on  hous- 
ing alternatives  for  our  young  people.  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
ka Natives  today  are  one  of  the  most  rapidly  increasing  populations 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  a  very  young  population  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  population  is  aging  rapidly,  we  have  hundreds  of  In- 
dian youths  who  will  soon  be  ready  for  homes  of  their  own.  This 
program  will  help  them  become  more  empowered  by  knowing  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  housing  opportunities  awaiting  them. 

And  once  again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  considerations  for 
our  needs. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Richard  H.  Mitchell 

Chairwoman  Mikulski  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD  Appropria- 
tions, my  name  is  Richard  H.  Mitchell  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  National  American 
Indian  Housing  Council  (NAIHC)  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Penobscot  Tribal 
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Housing  Authority  located  on  Indian  Island  in  the  State  of  Maine.  NAIHC  is  a  nine- 
teen-year old  nonprofit  association  of  Indian  housing  authorities  (IHAs).  IHAs  are 
formed  under  tribal  or  state  law  to  administer  the  programs  funded  under  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  (HUD)  Indian  housing  programs. 
There  are  187  IHAs  nationwide  serving  over  500  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives tribes. 

Today,  I  vu^ge  the  Subcommittee  to  join  NAIHC,  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  ^CAI)  and  the  National  Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Na- 
tive and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing  in  supporting  a  ten-year  goal  to  eradicate  sub- 
standard housing  conditions  in  Inman  areas.  NAIHC  has  gone  on  record,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  requesting  that  a  minimum  of  6,000  units  of  new  construction  be  fund- 
ed per  year  for  the  existing  HUD  Indian  housing  programs.  To  supplement  the 
6,000  units,  other  federal  housing  programs  would  need  to  provide  at  least  4,000 
units  a  year.  This  means  we  would  need  a  combination  of  loan  and  grant  programs, 
guarantees,  setasides  for  Sections  8  and  202,  and  FmHA,  and  VA  housing  programs. 
This  effort  would  need  to  be  complemented  by  adequate  water,  sanitation  facilities, 
solid  waste  disposal  and  roads  (funded  under  other  Federal  Departments). 

While  HUD's  goals  have  mainly  emphasized  assisting  "urban"  areas  and  poor  or 
low  income  persons,  Indian  tribal  governments  have  a  unique  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  relationship  that  must  be  recognized  in  a  new  Indian  policy  statement  m)m 
the  Clinton  Administration.  I  do  not  come  before  you  today  to  request  a  social  serv- 
ice but  rather  to  seek  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  that  were  entered  into  be- 
tween this  country  and  tribal  governments  and  one  of  the  obligations  was  to  provide 
housing  for  my  people.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  Indian  areas  to  "catch-up"  with 
America's  urban  and  rural  communities  is  long  overdue.  The  attached  position 
paper  was  adopted  by  NCAI  and  NAIHC  in  January  1993  to  express  our  needs  to 
the  new  Administration. 

While  we  are  overwhelmingly  grateful  that  Congress  has  saved  the  existing  In- 
dian housing  programs  fi"om  extinction  during  the  last  three  Administrations,  much 
more  action  is  needed  to  save  Indian  Country  from  the  pervasively  poor  housing 
conditions  it  currently  experiences.  We  need  to  assist  our  homeless  people,  restoring 
some  pride  and  meaning  into  their  lives.  My  people  suffer  the  homeless  stigma  as 
great  as  the  non-Indian  population. 

On  another  topic,  I  request  and  urge  that  this  Subcommittee  support  us  in  our 
efforts  at  rent  reform.  I  request  that  you  support  a  reduction  of  the  30%  rule  to  15% 
of  net  income.  Also,  I  request  that  you  support  increasing  dependent  deductions 
fix>m  $480  to  $550,  as  authorized.  Further,  I  recommend  that  IHAs  be  allowed  to 
establish  local  ceiling  rents  that  are  based  on  the  prevailing  economy  in  that  region. 
If  we  can  ever  hope  to  remove  the  social  welfare  stigma  that  pervades  our  Indian 
communities,  we  must  create  an  environment  that  encourages  and  supports  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This  can  be  done  by  allowing  Indian  families  to  keep  the  small 
monetary  gains  they  make  instead  of  forcing  them  to  pay  increasingly  higher  hous- 
ing costs.  This  causes  the  family  to  lose  its  desire  to  work.  It  is  vitally  essential  that 
we  restore  a  sense  of  value  and  worth  to  our  Indian  people  so  that  they  can  grow 
and  enrich  their  lives. 

1  also  ask  that  you  continue  to  support  and  increase  NAIHC's  funding  appropria- 
tion for  its  technical  assistance  program  to  IHAs.  Thus  far  we  have  provided  forty- 
one  IHAs  with  solutions  to  their  management  needs.  In  addition,  we  have  answered 
countless  technical  questions  on  the  phone  for  IHAs.  During  the  past  year,  NAIHC 
has  given  technical  assistance  to  some  IHAs  that  need  at  least  a  dozen  more  visits 
of  extensive  and  intensive  technical  tissistance.  Some  examples  of  these  IHAs  are 
the  Oglala  Sioux  in  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota;  Te-Moak  Western  Shoshone  in  Elko, 
Nevada;  and  Bering  Straits  in  Alaska. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is  now  authorized  at  $500,000.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, this  is  a  unique  model  program  and  the  only  program  of  peer-to-peer  housing 
assistance  available  to  Indian  Country.  NAIHC  is  now  completing  the  first  year  of 
its  contract  with  HUD  to  provide  this  technical  assistance  and  training  to  IHAs.  The 
final  report  on  this  contract  will  be  completed  by  June,  at  which  time  we  will  pro- 
vide the  Subcommittee  with  copies  of  our  full  activities  under  this  program. 

Due  to  increased  demand  and  long-term  need,  we  are  requesting  an  additional 
$500,000.  This  funding  would  be  used  to  develop  an  Associate  Arts  degree  program 
with  tribal  colleges  in  Indian  housing.  It  will  also  be  used  to  develop  a  professional 
certification  course  on  Indian  housing  development  and  a  desperately  needed  com- 
prehensive poUcy  and  procedures  manual  for  IHAs.  Our  goal  is  to  create  total  qual- 
ity management  in  IHAs  and  these  much  needed  training  programs  will  help  us  do 
so.  In  addition,  we  want  to  design  an  educational  program  on  housing  alternatives 
for  our  young  people.  "American  Indian/Alaska  Natives  are  today  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  increasing  populations  in  the  United  States,  with  a  very  yoimg  population 
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and  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  population  is  aging  rapidly."  i  We  have  hundreds  of 
Indian  youths  who  will  soon  be  ready  for  homes  of  their  own.  This  program  will  help 
them  become  more  empowered  by  knowing  that  there  are  a  variety  of  housing  op- 
portunities awaiting  them. 

We  also  are  finishing  the  first  phase  of  a  feasibility  study  for  the  creation  of  a 
predevelopment  loan  fund  for  Indian  trust  land  areas.  One  of  the  goals  of  such  a 
program  is  to  provide  enterprising  tribal  governments,  IHAs,  Indian  non-profits,  and 
private  developers  with  the  predevelopment  funds  so  difficult  to  find  for  building 
new  homes.  We  are  now  ready  to  undertake  a  second  phase  of  this  study  and  would 
use  part  of  the  additional  $500,000  to  do  so. 

At  NAIHC's  Annual  Convention  held  this  April  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  member- 
ship adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing.  I  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  support  these  recommendations,  especially  the  creation  of  a  Native 
American  Finance  Authority. 

Housing  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  continues  to  be  inadequate  and 
substandard.  We  have  made  progress  since  HUD's  Indian  housing  program  began 
but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In  1990,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  surveyed 
158,104  housing  units  located  in  federally -recognized  tribal  areas.  Some  54,620 
units  were  found  to  be  substandard.  Of  those,  15,985  needed  total  replacement  and 
an  additional  34,069  families  needed  new  homes.  In  FY  1993,  Congress  appro- 

griated  funds  for  approximately  2,800  new  units  under  the  existing  Department  of 
[ousing  and  Urban  Development's  Indian  housing  program — almost  the  sole  source 
of  financing  Indian  homes  on  trust  land.  This  appropriation  is  greatly  appreciated 
but  as  you  can  see  the  need  remains  acute. 

There  are  substantial  differences  between  the  more  than  500  tribes  and  Alaska 
villages  that  make  up  Indian  Country.  Their  geographic  and  cultural  differences 
alone,  requires  a  variety  of  approaches  and  funding  levels  to  adequately  address  a 
housing  need.  Alaska,  for  instance,  is  now  faced  vntn  spiraling  costs  for  Ivunber  and 
other  materials,  which  have  been  caused,  in  part,  by  this  past  year's  hurricanes  and 
this  societys  supply  and  demand  system.  This  situation  is  compounded  by  the  great 
cost  of  providing  water  and  sewer  services  to  their  units  once  they  manage  to  con- 
struct them.  What  this  all  means  to  them  is  less  money  to  build  desperately  needed 
housing.  Other  areas  of  Indian  Country  have  their  own  unique  need  and  costs.  So, 
Members  of  this  Subcommittee,  it  is  not  all  clear  cut  to  say  that  every  area  has  the 
same  exact  set  of  circumstances,  except  to  say  that  we  share  all  the  same  need  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  severe  housing  shortage. 

In  addition,  American  Indian  lands  and  Alaska  villages  share  a  distinction  in  that 
our  lands  cannot  be  alienated  but  must  remain  a  part  of  our  particular  tribe  or  vil- 
lage. Thus,  our  ability  to  maximize  housing  resources  are  severely  curtailed.  In 
some  areas  loan  programs  that  are  set  up  cannot  function  because  financial  institu- 
tions will  not  participate,  for  whatever  reason.  My  own  State,  for  example,  has  an 
Indian  housing  mortgage  program  which  is  a  loan  guarantee  program  established 
by  the  state  of  Maine  s  Housing  Authority,  and  guarantees  95%  of  the  loan  with  the 
other  5%  being  paid  up  fi*ont  by  the  participant.  Of  the  more  than  one  dozen  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  area  only  participates  and  provides  loans  for  any  tribal  mem- 
ber that  qualifies.  Until  the  time  arrives  whereby  the  larger  society  stops  treating 
my  people  like  second  class  citizens  we  will  continue  to  be  limited  in  our  housing 
resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  cite  that  some  of  my  people  across  the  United  States  are  making 
advances  in  improving  substandard  conditions  that  have  existed  for  too  long.  It  is 
my  ardent  hope  and  desire  to  totally  eradicate  the  housing  blight  that  we  suffer. 
Despite  the  hardships,  however,  caused  by  years  of  neglect  and  the  decline  and  con- 
tinual zeroing  out  of  housing  allocations  by  the  Administration  over  the  last  twelve 
years,  Indian  self-determination  has  brought  about  a  spirit  of  revitalization  and  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  to  thousands  of  my  people.  It  is  with  great  anticipation  and 
hope  that  I  look  to  Clinton  Administration  and  Congress  to  renew  its  commitment 
to  Indian  people  across  this  country  by  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  and 
recognizing  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  that  exist  between  our  sovereign  na- 
tions. 

Madame  Chair  and  Subcommittee  members,  on  behalf  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  people,  I  tiiank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  and  your  continued 
support  for  decent  and  affordable  housing  for  all. 


iThe  Demographics  of  American  Indians:  One  Percent  of  the  People;  Fifty  Percent  of  the  Di- 
versity," Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  Center  for  Demographic  Policy,  Washington,  DC, 
November,  1990,  p.  "Conclusion." 
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Diiring  most  of  the  1980's  the  Reagan  and  Bush  Administrationa  "zeroed  out"  the 
housing  assistance  programs  available  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 
Ck)ngre88  held  the  line  with  limited  funding  for  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  homes  in  native  areas.  The  Clinton  Administration  needs  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  eradicate  substandard  and  unhealthy  housing  conditions  in  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  native  communities  within  ten  years. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (>fCAI)  and  the  National  American 
Housing  Council  (NAIHC)  agree  that  the  Federal  government  must  .  .  .  Iionor  its 
commitment  to  the  provision  of  safe,  decent,  and  anordable  housing  for  Native  peo- 
ple bv  adequately  funding  Native  housing  programs." 

NCAI  and  NAIHC  furuier  urge  both  tJie  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  call 
for  a  renewal  of  commitment  to  include  adequate  funding.  NAIHC  has  gone  on 
record  for  a  number  of  years  requesting  that  a  minimum  of  6,000  units  of  new  con- 
struction be  funded  per  year  for  the  existing  HUD  Indian  Housing  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, 4,000-6,000  units  funded  through  other  programs  and  agencies  per  "year 
would  assist  in  meeting  the  ten-year  goal  of  meeting  housing  needs  in  Indian  areas. 
This  includes  a  combination  of  loan  programs  guarantees,  FmHA,  VA,  rehabilitation 
and  rental  development  programs.  Adequate  water,  sanitation  facilities,  solid  waste 
disposal  and  roads  infrastructure  must  also  comprehensively  assist  this  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  request  for  the  Administration  and  Congress  to  honor  their 
treaty  rights  and  obligations  to  tribes,  NCAI  and  NAIHC  would  emphasize  that  all 
other  Americans  were  served  with  a  variety  of  housing  financing  opportunities  from 
the  creation  of  the  1937  Housing  Act,  but  that  tribal  people  on  trust  land,  due  to 
the  trust  status  of  trust  land,  have  never  been  afTorded  equal  access  to  financial 
markets.  Also,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  cultural,  geographic,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  native  communities,  but  the  overall  levels  of  poverty  that  per- 
vade almost  all  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribes  is  inexcusable  in  a  country  as 
wealthy  as  the  United  States.  Today,  we  must  provide  the  opportunities  for  housing 
equity  to  Native  Americans. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  National  American  Indian  Hous- 
ing Council,  and  the  National  Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Natives  and 
Native  Hawaiian  Housing  strongly  support  the  creation  of  a  Native  American  Fi- 
nance Authoritv  as  a  supplement  to  existing  housing  programs. 

The  proposed  Finance  Authority  can  be  very  beneficial  if  structured  similarly  to 
state  housing  finance  agencies,  although  its  purposes  and  duties  must  be  expUcitly 
spelled  out  to  avoid  any  duplication  of  efiFort  in  current  programs  or  agencies.  For 
example,  a  Native  American  Finance  Authority  could  be  authorized  to  float  bonds 
to  finance  housing  which  could  bring  more  housing  opportunities  to  Indian  Country. 

Decent  and  affordable  shelter  is  such  a  basic  issue  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  healthy 
and  productive  life  that  its  lack  in  American  society  today  relegates  native  people 
to  continuing  poverty  and  despair. 

The  NCAI  and  NAIHC  urge  the  Clinton  Administration  to  develop  a  long-term 
comprehensive  plan,  including  the  creation  of  a  Native  American  Finance  Authority 
to  help  address  housing  nee<&  in  native  areas  on  a  continuing  basis.  We  urge  the 
Clinton  Administration  to  adopt  a  Ten-year  goal  to  eradicate  substandard  housing 
conditions  in  native  areas. 

This  position  paper  was  presented  to  President  Clinton's  Transition  Team. 
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During  most  of  the  I980's  the 
Reagan  and  Bush 
Administrations  "zeroed  out" 
the  housing  assistance  programs 
available  to  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives.  Congress 
held  the  line  with  limited 
funding  for  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  homes  in 
native  areas.  The  Clinton 
Administration  needs  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  eradicate  substandard  and 
unhealthy  housing  conditions  in 
American  Indian  and  Alaska 
native  communities  within 
ten  years. 

The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI)  and 
the  National  American  Housing 
Council  (NAIHC)  agree  that  the 
Federal  government  musL,." 
honor  its  conmiitment  to  the 
provision  of  safe,  decent,  and 
affordable  housing  for  Native 
people  by  adequately  funding 
Native  housing  programs." 

NCAI  and  NAIHC  further  urge 
both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  call  for  a 
renewal  of  commitment  to 
include  adequate  funding. 
NAIHC  has  gone  on  record  for 
a  number  of  years  requesting 
that  a  minimum  of  6,000  units 
of  new  construction  be  funded 
per  year  for  the  existing  HUD 


Indian  Housing  Programs.  In 
addiUon.  4.000-6.000  units 
funded  through  other  programs 
and  agencies  per  year  would 
assist  in  meeting  the  ten-year 
goal  of  meeting  housing  needs 
in  Indian  areas.  This  includes  a 
combination  of  loan  programs, 
guarantees,  FmHA,  VA, 
rehabilitation  and  rental 
development  programs. 
Adequate  water,  sanitation 
facilities,  solid  waste  disposal 
and  roads  infrastructure  must 
also  comprehensively  assist 
this  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  request  for  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to 
honor  their  treaty  rights  and 
obligadons  to  tribes  NCAI  and 
NAIHC  would  emphasize  that 
all  other  Americans  were  served 
with  a  variety  of  housing 
financing  opportunities  from  the 
creation  of  the  1937  Housing 
Act,  but  that  tribal  people  on 
trust  land,  due  to  the  trust  status 
of  trust  land,  have  never  been 
afforded  equal  access  to 
financial  markets.  Also,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in 
cultural,  geographic,  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  native 
communities,  but  the  overall 
levels  of  poverty  that  pervade 
almost  ail  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  tribes  is  inexcusable  in 
a  country  as  wealthy  as  the 
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United  States.  Today,  we 
must  provide  the  opportunities 
for  housing  equity  to 
Native  Americans. 

The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing 
Council,  and  the  National 
Commission  on  American 
Indian,.  Alaska  Natives  and 
Native  Hawaiian  Housing 
strongly  support  the  creation  of 
a  Native  American  Finance 
Authority  as  a  supplement  to 
existing  housing  programs. 

The  proposed  Fmance 
Authority  can  be  very  beneficial 
if  structured  similarly  to  state 
housing  finance  agencies, 
although  its  purposes  and  duties 
must  be  explicitly  spelled  out  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  effort 
in  current  programs  or  agencies. 
For  example,  a  Native 
American  Finance  Authority 
could  be  authorized  to  float 
bonds  to  finance  housing  which 


could  bring  more  housing 
opportunities  to  Indian  Country. 

Decent  and  affordable  shelter  is 
.  such  a  basic  issue  to  the 
;  enjoyment  of  a  healthy  and 
!  productive  life  that  its  lack  in 
:  American  society  today 
relegates  native  people  to 
continuing  poverty  and  despair. 

'  The  NCAI  and  NAIHC  urge  the 
Clinton  Administration  to 
develop  a  long-term 
comprehensive  plan,  including 
the  creation  of  a  Native 
American  Finance  Authority  to 
help  address  housing  needs  in 
native  areas  on  a  continuing 
basis.  We  urge  the  Clinton 
Administration  to  adopt  a  TEN- 
YEAR  GOAL  to  eradicate 
substandard  bousing  conditions 
in  native  areas. 


■     This  position  paper  was 
presented  to  President  Clinton 's 
Transition  Team, 
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Chart  1. -States  That  Qualify  for 
T>ie  HOPWA  Program  ano  Fiscal 
YEAR  1993  Awards 
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Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

statement  of  john  lipkin,  mj).,  chief  of  staff,  perry  point 
department  of  veterans  affairs  medical  center,  rep- 
resenting the  american  psychiatric  association 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Dr.  John 
Lipkin,  representing  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Dr.  Lipkin.  Madam  Chair,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
John  Lipkin,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Perry  Point  VA  Medical 
Center,  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  I  am  speaking  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

I  work  at  the  Perry  Point  VA.  Our  hospital  treats  patients  with 
a  broad  range  of  medical  and  psychiatric  illnesses.  On  a  daily 
basis,  I  am  impressed  with  how  severe  and  disabling  these  diseases 
can  be,  and  I  am  impressed  with  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  treating  them. 

Although  taking  care  of  patients  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  schiz- 
ophrenia, or  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  is  not  a  high  technology 
activity  like  transplant  surgery,  it  too  is  expensive,  labor  intensive, 
demanding,  and  difficult.  Our  patients  often  live  a  very  long  time 
with  very  great  distress.  Nonetheless,  available  treatment  provides 
significant  help  and  relief  to  both  patients  and  family. 

The  APA  thanks  you  for  your  continued  leadership  and  support 
for  these  treatment  efforts  and  for  the  research  which  makes  new 
approaches  possible.  The  APA  is  pleased  to  recommend  that  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  for  VA  medical  care  be 
incorporated  into  the  congressional  budget. 

Because  medical  care  depends  upon  research  discoveries  to  find 
better  treatments  or  cures  for  illness,  the  APA  must  express  our 
concern  and  opposition  to  the  proposed  $26  million  reduction  in  VA 
research  programs.  High-quaJitv  VA  research  in  schizophrenia, 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder,  depression,  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse,  and  Alzheimer's  disease  has  directly  helped  hospitals  like 
Perry  Point  do  a  better  job  for  our  patients. 

Outcome  oriented  research,  that  is  research  about  what  treat- 
ments work  better  than  others,  have  been  of  great  importance  in 
allowing  clinicians  to  maximize  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  patients. 
For  example,  the  VA  long-term  mental  health  enhancement  project 
has  been  of  enormous  direct  benefit  to  patients  at  our  hospital  and 
will  contribute  significant  information  about  strategies  and  meth- 
ods for  the  treatment  of  some  of  our  most  needy  patients. 

The  APA  strongly  urges  you  to  fund  the  VA  research  program  at 
$312  million  next  year.  We  would  also  like  to  recommend  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  long-term  mental  health  enhancement  project  to  sup- 
port expansion  of  this  program  into  additional  medical  centers.  The 
program  has  real  potential  to  both  improve  care  and  save  money — 
an  interesting  combination. 

Despite  the  administration's  positive  and  valuable  efforts  to  sup- 
port VA  medical  care,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  will  not  fully  meet  the  documented  need  for  serv- 
ices. Psychiatric  disorders  account  for  20  percent  of  principal  diag- 
noses for  patients  admitted  to  VA  medical  centers  and  there  con- 
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tinue  to  be  long  waits  for  beds  in  long-term  psychiatry,  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  units. 

Additional  staff  is  what  it  takes  to  do  additional  patient  care  and 
at  many  VA  centers  additional  staff  will  make  an  immediate  dif- 
ference in  waiting  lists,  which  are  a  real  burden  to  both  patients 
and  families. 

The  VA  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  the  provision  of  a  number 
of  crucial  kinds  of  care,  including  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  pro- 
grams, homeless  programs,  substance  abuse  programs,  and  Alz- 
heimer's disease  programs.  The  APA  strongly  supports  additional 
funding  for  these  programs  because  of  the  large  demand  for  these 
services  and  because  the  VA's  established  excellence  in  these  areas. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  APA  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  work 
with  you  on  behalf  of  veterans  and  we  thank  you  for  your  contin- 
ued support. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Lipkin. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dr.  John  Lipken 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appear  before  you  today  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  (APA),  a  medical  specialty  society  rep- 
resenting more  than  38,000  psychiatrists  nationwide.  I  am  John  Lipkin,  M.D.,  Chief 
of  Staff  at  the  Perry  Point  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Perry 
Point,  Maryland.  We  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  testify  on  the  Presioent's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  tor  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  pertaining  to  medical  care  and  medical  and  prosthetic  research. 

The  President's  budget  reauest  for  FY  1994  includes  $15.6  billion  for  VA  medical 
care  and  $206  million  for  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  representing  nearly 
a  1%  increase  over  the  1993  appropriated  level  for  VA  medical  care.  The  APA  com- 
mends liie  new  Administration,  particxilarly  Secretary  Jesse  Brown  for  his  commit- 
ment to  meeting  our  nation's  veterans  health  care  needs. 

We  especially  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  budget  also  reflects  the  Administra- 
tion's sensitivity  to  veterans  with  psychiatric  illnesses,  namely  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (PTSD)  and  to  homeless  veterans.  The  APA  recommends  that  the  Presi- 
dent's increased  funding  recommendations  for  VA  medical  care  be  incorporated  into 
the  Congressional  Budget.  Despite  the  Administration's  favorable  efforts  to  propose 
increases  for  VA  medical  care,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  President  s  budg- 
et still  falls  short  of  meeting  the  documented  need  for  services. 

Although  the  APA  recognizes  the  severe  national  budget  constraints,  we  must  ex- 
press our  grave  concern  and  opposition  to  the  President's  proposed  $26  million  re- 
duction in  VA  research  programs.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  $206  million  in  FY 
1994  is  grossly  inadequate.  Ongoing  research  activity  is  a  major  factor  in  improving 
treatment  quality  and  outcome.  The  VA  must  be  able  to  provide  comprehensive  psy- 
chiatric services  to  those  veterans  who  suffer  fi-om  chronic  illness  including  schizo- 
phrenia, PTSD,  Alzheimer's  disease,  other  dementia's,  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
disorders,  and  depression.  High  quality  research  in  these  areas  has  helped  the  VA 
to  achieve  its  excellence  in  developing  treatments  that  work  best  for  these  veterans. 

If  additional  steps  are  not  taken  to  ensure  adequate  funding  for  delivery  of  psy- 
chiatric care  in  the  VA  medical  system,  health  care  delivery  systems  across  the  na- 
tion will  be  faced  with  even  greater  influxes  of  patients  suffering  from  psychiatric 
illnesses.  One  of  every  eight  psychiatric  inpatient  admissions  in  the  nation  is  to  a 
VA  psychiatry  service.  Psychiatric  disorders  continue  to  account  for  over  20%  of 

f)rinciple  diagnoses  for  patients  admitted  to  VA  medical  centers.  Indeed,  there  are 
ong  waiting  lines  for  open  beds  in  long-term  psychiatry  and  nursing  home  facilities. 
State  facilities  are  already  at  maximum  capacity,  struggling  to  cope  with  their  own 
budget  constraints.  Recent  cutbacks  in  state  assistance  programs  have  resulted  in 
increasing  numbers  of  veterans  utilizing  VA  facilities  for  all  of  their  health  care 
needs  because  of  low-income  and/or  no  health  insurance.  Many  state  mental  health 
programs  were  abolished  or  severely  curtailed,  and  as  a  result,  the  demand  for  VA 
mental  health  care  has  increased. 

As  the  President's  proposed  national  health  care  reform  package  is  to  be  released 
later  this  month,  the  APA  believes  that  the  VA  and  its  staff  are  uniquely  positioned 
to  be  a  fall  partner  in  this  new  endeavor.  However,  if  managed  competition  becomes 
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a  cardinal  tenet  of  health  care  reform,  the  VA  needs  to  be  better  funded  and  staffed. 
VAMCs  will  have  to  be  able  to  compete  with  other  health  care  providers  for  the  care 
of  veterans  when  they  are  given  a  cnoice.  Given  a  competitive  managed  care  system, 
we  feel  that  veterans  will  naturally  turn  to  the  VA,  which  has  always  been  a  friend, 
not  a  rich  friend  but  a  loyal  one. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association,  a  member  of  the  "Friends  of  VA  Medical 
Care  and  Health  Research",  supports  FOVA's  FY  1994  VA  budget  proposal  of  $18.8 
bUlion  for  medical  care  and  $312  million  for  health  research.  We  believe  that  the 
medical  care  appropriation  should  be  based  on  a  realistic  current  services  budget. 
According  to  FdVA,  1985  was  the  last  year  when  the  medical  care  appropriation 
met  the  needs  of  delivering  care  to  veterans  who  sought  services  through  VA. 

Illustrative  of  programs  and  initiatives  underfunded  or  not  accounted  for: 

Post-traumatic  stress  disorder 

The  President's  budget  proposes  $47.6  million  for  PTSD  programs,  $5  million 
above  the  FY  1993  level.  The  APA  applauds  the  Administration's  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  veterans  in  need  of  PTSU  treatment,  and  strongly  recommends  that,  at 
a  minimum,  the  total  new  funding  is  $5  million  for  FY  1994.  Although  Congress  has 
provided  additional  funds  for  PTSD  treatment,  there  continue  to  be  waiting  times 
for  treatment  that  exceed  one  year  at  some  treatment  sites.  There  has  also  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  information  on  women  veterans  suffering  from  PTSD  as  a 
result  of  a  host  of  traumatic  events  including  combat  support  roles,  assault,  and 
rape.  The  demand  for  treatment  is  well  documented,  thus  the  APA  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  increase  the  President's  FY  1994  budget  to  $7.5  million  for 
PTSD. 

Homeless 

The  President's  budget  includes  $53.8  milhon  for  initiatives  aimed  at  homeless 
veterans,  which  represents  a  $5  million  increase  above  the  FT  1993  level.  The  APA 
appreciates  the  Administration's  dedication  to  the  needs  of  our  homeless  veterans, 
and  strongly  recommends  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  total  new  funding  is  $5  million 
for  FY  1994.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  about  one-third  of  the  adult 
homeless  population  has  served  their  country  in  the  armed  services.  On  any  given 
day,  as  many  as  250,000  veterans  are  living  on  the  streets  or  in  shelters.  Even  more 
tragic  is  that  in  approximately  half  of  the  states  there  are  no  VA  homeless  programs 
to  address  their  needs.  Studies  show  that  approximately  33%  of  the  adult  nomeless 
population  suffer  from  severe,  disabling  mental  illness,  and  half  of  these  also  have 
problems  with  alcohol  or  other  drugs  or  both.  Funds  should  be  available  to  provide 
adequate  programs  for  the  spectrum  of  services  necessary  to  treat  the  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, and  social  needs  of  this  seriously  disenfranchised  population. 

The  VA's  outreach  efforts  have  been  successful  in  identifying  thousands  of  home- 
less veterans  nationwide,  and  in  providing  many  of  them  with  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric care  at  VA  medical  centers,  and  with  residential  treatment  programs  either 
directly  through  the  Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans  Program  (DCHV);  or 
through  the  Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  111  Program  (HCMI).  The  DCHV  pro- 

g am  provides  residential  treatment  to  over  3,000  homeless  veterans  annually.  The 
CMI  program  serves  over  12,000  homeless  veterans  each  year,  with  over  3,000  re- 
ceiving residential  treatment.  However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  VA  is 
still  not  able  to  serve  a  large  portion  of  our  homeless  veteran  population.  The  APA 
believes  that  additional  fimds  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  homeless  veterams. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  Congress  fund  the  VA  Homeless  Programs  at 
$7.5  million  next  year. 

Substance  abuse 

While  it  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  25%  of  all  VA  patients  have  a  substance 
abuse  diagnosis,  most  go  untreated.  The  Administration's  budget  proposes  a  modest 
increase  in  substance  abuse  programs  and  did  not  include  a  real  increase  for  serv- 
ices. In  view  of  the  devastating  effects  of  substance  abuse  on  the  physical  and  social 
well-being  of  our  veteran  population,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  APA 
recommends  an  additional  $5  million  in  FY  1994  substance  abuse  funding  to  ad- 
dress these  problems. 

Long-term  mental  health  care 

The  shift  from  inpatient  to  outpatient  care  and  the  trend  towards  treating  pa- 
tients in  the  least  restrictive  manner  have  not  yet  been  adequately  budgeted  tor. 
Non-institutional  care  programs  for  the  mentally  ill  are  not  only  more  efficient,  but 
they  improve  the  quality  of  the  patient's  lives.  VA's  role  in  providing  leadership  in 
compassionate,  informed  care  for  the  chronically  mentally  ul  is  well  known.  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  this  patient  population  is  evidenced  by  the  $6  million  appro- 
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priation  in  FY  1991  to  improve  care  at  long-term  psychiatric  care  facilities.  Towards 
this  end,  four  distinct  program  elements  have  been  defined  and  implemented 
through  the  VA  Long-Term  Mental  Health  Enhancement  (LTMHE)  Project:  (1)  a 
program  of  14  pilot  projects  to  increase  the  rate  of  long-term  psychiatric  patients' 
discharge  to,  and  maintenance  in,  community  and  other  less  restrictive  environ- 
ments; (2)  a  program  to  address  concerns  with  the  availability  and  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  to  patients  in  all  29  hospitals;  (3)  a  program  of  technical  and  program  devel- 
opment assistance  to  all  29  hospitals;  and  (4)  an  evaluation  of  all  program  elements. 
The  14  programs  currentiy  fvmded  as  pilot  projects  under  the  LTMHE  Program  en- 
compass a  range  of  approaches  for  treating  a  (uflBciilt  patient  population  with  a  his- 
tory of  institutional  dependence.  Four  of  the  programs  offer  services  to  long-term 
chronically  mentally  iU  veterans  in  an  outpatient  setting,  and  include  specialized 
day  treatment  services  or  intensive  case  management  programs.  Five  programs  offer 
a  combination  of  services  to  both  inpatients  and  outpatients,  and  are  designed  to 
assist  the  patient  in  maJdng  the  transition  from  inpatient  to  outpatient  living.  The 
other  5  programs  target  inpatients  and  emphasizes  increasing  the  social  functioning 
and  skills  of  the  patients  to  prepare  them  for  the  transition  from  inpatient  to  com- 
munity Uving.  The  remaining  15  sites  are  receiving  technical  assistance  to  develop 
the  capacity  of  staff  and  management  in  long-term  psychiatric  care  settings  to  iden- 
tify, conceptualize,  and  prepare  plans  that  would  enable  them  to  enhance  the  long- 
term  psychiatric  care  programs  in  their  facilities  if  funding  becomes  available. 
The  PT  1994  budget  contains  no  new  funding  to  support  this  critical  enhancement 

groject.  The  American  Psychiatric  Association  recommends  that  additional  $3  mil- 
on  be  appropriated  to  support  expansion  of  this  project  in  order  to  more  ftdly  ad- 
dress the  cUnical  care  needs  of  our  complex,  frail  chronically  mentally  ill  patients. 

Mental  illness  research  education  and  clinical  centers 

Funding  for  psychiatric  research  in  the  VA  has  remained  vastly  disproportionate 
to  the  utilization  of  psychiatric  services.  While  psychiatric  problems  account  for 
about  40%  of  inpatient  days  in  VA  medical  centers,  funding  for  behavioral  research 
has  never  matehed  tiiat  percentage  of  the  total  Medical  research  budget.  Research 
is  vital  to  our  understanding  to  tne  causes  and  treatment  of  mental  illnesses,  and 
funds  must  be  committed  to  support  those  increased  research  efforts.  The  APA  be- 
lieves that  the  MIRECCS  could  be  designed  similar  to  the  GRECCs,  and  would  fit 
well  wiUi  the  concept  supported  by  the  Mission  Commission  of  General  Service 
Areas  (C^As)  through  the  establisKment  of  MIRECCs  based  on  multi-hospital  re- 
search services.  A  liaison  with  tertiary  care  psychiatric  services  through  MIRECCs 
would  extend  the  benefits  of  research  ana  affiliations  to  many  of  our  isolated 
neuropsychiatric  hospitals.  In  addition  to  the  advances  in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
skills  that  would  be  made  through  research  conducted,  the  consortiums  wovdd  serve 
to  improve  the  quality  of  clinical  care  in  neuropsychiatric  hospitals,  and  to  enhance 
recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  staff  to  address  the  clinical  care  needs  of  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  and  elderly  psychiatric  patients.  For  these  reasons,  the  APA 
strongly  recommends  that  $6  million  be  appropriated  for  the  estabUshment  of  five 
MIPlECC's  based  on  GSA  consortiums. 

Research 

There  have  been  tremendous,  rapid  progress  in  biomedical  knowledge  in  the  last 
50  years.  Biomedical  research  has  enhanced  our  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  skills; 
and  cost-saving  as  well  as  life-saving  advances  have  improved  the  length  and  qual- 
ity of  life  for  many.  Health  services  research  improves  the  value,  quality,  and  effi- 
ciency of  health  care  services  through  research  on  the  delivery  and  organization  of 
services,  and  the  efficacy  and  outcomes  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  modaUties. 
Health  services  research  is  particularly  important  in  a  climate  where  the  entire 
country  is  wrestling  with  how  health  care  delivery  should  be  organized  and  funded, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  use  HSR&D's  capacity  to  document  effective,  modem  sce- 
narios. There  must  be  continued  support  for  medical  research  in  order  to  continue 
advancing  the  state  of  medical  knowledge. 

The  APA  recommends  restoring  the  VA  research  programs  to  $312  miUion  for 
next  year  in  order  to  adequately  mnd  criticallv  needed  VA  medical  care  and  health 
research.  According  to  the  1990  VA  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Health  Research, 
it  would  take  $312  million  next  year  just  to  restore  research  programs  to  a  1985 
level.  The  VA  research  program  has  long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  VA's  mission 
of  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  the  veterans  population. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  APA's  concerns — that 
while  the  President's  budget  for  FY  1994  represents  increases  in  funding  for  treat- 
ment of  PTSD  and  homeless  veterans,  it  still  falls  short  in  meeting  the  existing 
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mental  health  needs  of  the  nation's  veteran  population  and  it  severely  curtails  the 
potential  for  any  medical  research  breakthroughs — and  express  APA's  support  for 
adequate  funding  levels  for  veterans  suffering  from  mental  illness.  They  deserve  the 
best  quality  health  care  available. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  There  are  a  lot  of  Marylanders  here  and  I 
know  that  many  of  you  who  are  testifying  are  really  citizen  volun- 
teers. Therefore  your  associations  have  asked  those  who  live  in 
close  proximity  to  testify.  And  I  love  it,  not  only  because  so  many 
of  my  own  constituents  are  testifying  but  also  because  this  is  like 
a  town  hall  meeting  for  me.  I  mean,  I  really  get  to  hear  what  I  call 
more  of  the  grassroots  people  or  those  who  are  really  in  touch  with 
the  grassroots. 

I  would  just  like  to  come  back  to  our  three  people  who  are  testi- 
fying on  housing.  First,  on  this  issue  of  the  President's  initiative 
on  eliminating  drugs  from  public  housing  and  going  to  a  new  meth- 
odology, I  just  want  to  acknowledge,  Mr.  Bohm,  your  ambiguity. 
The  ambiguity  that  your  association  feels  is  the  same  ambiguity  I 
experience  when  I  go  out  into  the  community. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  intend  to  work  to  clarify  it,  but  I  really 
would  encourage  you  to  clarify  it  within  HUD  itself,  because  I  am 
not  sure  they  understand.  I  think  Mr.  Cisneros  understands  it.  I 
am  not  sure  those  under  him  do. 

Mr.  BoHM.  We  are  working  to  do  that.  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  Mikulski.  He  does  not  have  his  appointments  at  this 
time  also  with  the  authorizing,  because  what  we  are  really  looking 
at  is — right  now  they  are  talking  about  economic  development 
called  empowerment  zones,  but  I  would  hope  that  we  would  also 
think  in  terms  of  safety  zones  in  our  own  communities. 

Often  in  public  housing  you  have  actual  public  housing,  and  then 
contiguous  to  that  vou  have  assisted  housing,  and  then  other  new 
techniques  that  will  be  developed.  And  yet  the  issues  around  drugs 
and  whatever  continues.  It  is  like  it  stops  at  a  curb  and  a  block 
over  there — with  a  little  bit  more  intervention  we  could  all  be 
working  in  this  together. 

So,  we  want  to  clarify  that  as  well  as  the  other  problem  you 
raised. 

Mr.  Bohm.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  I  want  to  go  to  a  point  that  you  raised 
also,  Mr.  Harvey,  because  again  this  requires  the  work  with  the 
agency  and  with  the  authorizers. 

You  say  here  in  your  testimony,  on  page  3,  that  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  the  initial  regulations  made  the  program  far  more  cum- 
bersome, and  Washington-driven  than  Congress  intended.  The  frus- 
trated State,  local  governments,  and  nonprofits  has  slowed  the 
spending  rate  of  the  program. 

I  absolutely  agree  with  you,  and  I  believe  that  the  mechanisms 
in  HOME  and  increasing  supplies  would  cut  across  the  board, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  Indian  housing  and  other  native 
American  constituencies,  whether  we  are  talking  about  that  which 
the  private  sector  operates  and  so  on.  And  so  we  really  are  going 
to  push  that  they  revisit  their  regs. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do  in  housing,  in 
addition  to  adequate  resources,  is  a  legislative  and  regulatory  envi- 
ronment that  promotes  local  flexibility,  because  public  housing  is 
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really  the  urban  reservation  for  the  poor.  As  a  result  we  just  look 
at  the  housing.  We  do  not  look  at  anything  else.  Then  Congress 
gets  frustrated  and  says,  what  improvements  are  we  making  as 
they  raise  also  with  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  your  community  tries  to 
do  its  own  self-help  initiative. 

So,  we  are  going  to  push  for  this,  but  we  cannot  do  it  by  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  absolutely  understood. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  We  cannot  do  it  by  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. But  as  an  appropriator,  they  keep  giving  me  a  bucket  of  line 
items  to  fund  rather  than  focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  community. 
And  we  know  a  list  of  line  items  does  not  get  it  in  housing. 

Just  for  you,  sir,  there  is  a  list  of  mandates  for  Haggerstown  and 
Washington  County  to  mandate  rather  than  looking  at  the  total 
picture.  One  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  do  in  the  envi- 
ronment and  in  terms  of  public  health  is  a  safe,  adequate  water 
supply.  I  am  80  percent  water.  The  other  20  percent  we  will  not 
debate.  [Laughter.] 

But  we  believe  that  every  panelist  here  is  a  domestic  defender 
of  public  health,  whether  it  is  in  housing,  whether  it  is  in  the  area 
of  mental  health,  whether  it  is  in  the  area  of  water  supply,  and  we 
view  it  as  that,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  each  and 
every  one  of  you,  and  particularly  clarifying  those. 

Dr.  Lipkin,  we  know  that  as  the  debate  on  national  health  insur- 
ance reform  continues,  I  have  made,  it  very  clear  that  mental 
health  services  need  to  be  absolutely  considered.  Maybe  if  we  had 
real  health  insurance  reform  and  real  housing,  and  got  the  lead  out 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  water  coolers  your  services  might  not 
be  needed  as  much. 

Dr.  Lipkin.  That  would  be  fine  with  us. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  look  forward  to 
further  conversations  with  you. 

Panel  No.  6 

National  Science  Foundation 

statement  of  david  johnson,  executive  director,  federa- 
tion of  behavioral,  psychological,  and  cognitive 
sciences 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now  we  would  like  to  turn  to  panel  No.  6, 
and  we  thank  everyone  for  their  cooperation.  We  want  to  turn  to 
David  Johnson  from  the  Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psychological, 
and  Cognitive  Sciences;  Robert  Youmans  from  the  National  Hous- 
ing Law  Project;  Dan  Bross  from  the  AIDS  Action  Council  and  Tom 
Kenyon  from  the  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  wish  to 
use  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  develop  technology  to  serve 
industrial  needs.  Scientists  are  wary  of  this  change.  They  remem- 
ber the  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs  Program  which  failed 
to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  industry. 

A  more  direct  connection  between  science  and  industry  is  desir- 
able, but  success  depends  on  careful  planning.  The  commission  on 
the  future  of  NSF  recommended  the  changes  occur  in  the  context 
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of  a  national  science  policy.  The  House  Subcommittee  on  Science 
has  begun  hearings  on  such  a  policy.  We  recommend  this  work  be 
completed  before  Congress  changes  NSF. 

The  Foundation  is  responding  to  congressional  concern  by  direct- 
ing research  at  problems  relevant  to  industry.  The  social,  behavior, 
and  economic  sciences  directorate  is  participating  in  five  such 
projects,  including  an  initiative  to  determine  effective  models  for 
mana^ng  technology  innovation,  an  initiative  to  improve  human 
handling  of  complex  information,  a  project  to  improve  science  and 
mathematics  education  in  urban  schools,  an  initiative  to  develop 
state-of-the-art  automated  systems,  and  an  initiative  aimed  at 
helping  cities  rebuild  deteriorating  civil  infrastructure. 

If  science  funds  from  the  President's  economic  stimulus  package 
were  finally  approved,  the  SBE  directorate  would  undertake  a 
human  capital  initiative  aimed,  among  other  things,  at  improving 
worker  productivity. 

Behavioral  and  biological  research  on  brain  function  and  re- 
search on  animal  models  of  human  behavior  are  funded  by  the  biol- 
ogy directorate.  This  funding  allows  neuroscientist  to  look  beyond 
disorders  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  funding  focus  at  NIH,  to  under- 
standing brain  function  independently  of  diseases. 

Research  using  animals  allows  scientists  to  answer  questions  of 
biology  and  behavior  that  could  not  be  studied  in  humans.  Neuro- 
science,  for  example,  depends  on  animals  as  research  subjects. 

NSF  received  far  less  than  its  request  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  it 
is  in  its  most  difficult  budget  year  in  decades.  Because  fiscal  year 
1993  is  so  tough,  many  of  the  best  proposals  have  simply  not  been 
funded.  Our  scientists'  grant  size  has  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  in  some  cases  it  is  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
work. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1994  request  for  NSF  and  to  resurrect  the  science  portion  of 
the  President's  economic  stimulus  package. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Johnson. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dr.  David  Johnson 

SUMMARY 

The  process  of  turning  a  portion  of  NSF  effort  toward  technology  development  is 
fxill  of  pitfalls  as  previous  experience  has  demonstrated.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  urged  to  allow  the  NSF  authorizing  committee  to  complete  its  work  on  na- 
tional science  policy  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  mandate  of  NSF.  De- 
feat of  the  President's  economic  stimulus  package  means  NSF  in  FY  1993  will  have 
one  of  its  most  dif&cvilt  fumding  years  in  decades.  In  any  attempt  to  revive  portions 
of  the  stimulus  package,  it  is  iirged  that  strong  consideration  be  given  to  including 
the  portion  of  the  package  that  would  have  been  administered  by  NSF.  It  is  espe- 
cially urged  that  funds  be  restored  for  NSF's  proposed  Human  Capital  Initiative. 
The  Federation  asks  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  recommend  full  funding  of 
the  President's  request  for  NSF.  In  particular,  it  urges  an  appropriation  level  of 
$311.91  million  for  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  and  $106.91  million  for  the 
Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  Directorate  which  is  moving  forcefully  to 
act  on  Congress'  wishes  to  see  NSF  undertake  support  of  strategic  research. 

Senator  Mikulski,  Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  wish  to  use  NSF  to 
develop  technology  to  serve  industrial  needs.  Scientists  are  wary  of  this  change. 
They  remember  the  Research  AppUed  to  National  Needs  Program  which  failed  to 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  industry.  A  more  direct  connection  between  science 
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and  industry  is  desirable  but  success  depends  on  careful  planning.  The  Commission 
on  the  Futvire  of  NSF  recommended  that  changes  occur  in  the  context  of  a  national 
science  policy.  The  House  Subcommittee  on  Science  has  begun  hearings  on  such  a 
policy.  We  recommend  this  work  be  completed  before  Congress  changes  NSF. 

The  Foundation  is  responding  to  Congressional  concern  by  directing  research  at 
problems  relevant  to  industry.  The  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  Direc- 
torate is  participating  in  5  such  projects  including  an  initiative  to  determine  effec- 
tive models  for  managing  technology  innovation,  an  initiative  to  improve  human 
handling  of  complex  iiSbrmation,  a  project  to  improve  science  and  mathematics  edu- 
cation in  urban  schools,  an  initiative  to  develop  state-of-the-art  automated  systems, 
and  an  initiative  aimed  at  helping  cities  rebuild  deteriorating  civil  infrastructure. 
If  science  funds  from  the  President's  economic  stimulus  package  were  finally  ap- 
proved, the  SBE  Directorate  would  undertake  a  Human  Capital  Initiative  aimed, 
among  other  things,  at  improving  worker  productivity. 

Behavioral  and  biological  research  on  brain  functioning,  and  research  on  animal 
models  of  human  behavior  are  funded  by  the  Biology  Directorate.  This  funding  al- 
lows neuroscientists  to  look  beyond  disorders  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  funding 
focus  at  NIH,  to  understanding  brain  function  independently  of  diseases.  Research 
using  animals  allows  scientists  to  answer  questions  of  biology  and  behavior  that 
could  not  be  studied  in  humans.  Neuroscience,  for  example,  depends  on  animals  as 
research  subjects.  NSF  received  far  less  than  its  request  in  FY93,  and  is  in  its  most 
difBcult  budget  year  in  decades.  Because  FY93  is  so  tough,  many  of  the  best  propos* 
als  have  simply  not  been  funded.  Our  scientists'  grant  size  has  been  reducea  to  the 
point  where,  in  some  cases,  it  is  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  proposed  work.  We  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the  President's  FY94  request  for  NSF,  and  to  resur- 
rect the  science  portion  of  the  President's  economic  stimmus  package. 

We  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

statement  of  roberta  youmans,  director  of  government 
relations,  national  housing  law  project 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  now  need  to  turn  to  Roberta  Youmans 
from  the  National  Housing  Law  Project  and  ask  her  to  proceed. 

Ms.  YouMANS.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.  I  have  been  doing  this  work  for  10  years,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  in  this  forum. 

On  behalf  of  poverty-level  households  who  are  desperately  in 
need  of  or  already  living  in  federally  assisted  housing,  we  urge  you 
increase  funds  for  tenant-based  assistance,  public  housing  develop- 
ment, and  modernization,  preservation,  property  disposition,  loan 
management,  and  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  Housing  Law  Project  is  a  national  legal  services  backup  cen- 
ter in  Oakland,  CA.  We  bring  these  recommendations  to  you  based 
on  25  years  of  experience  and  thousands  of  calls  that  we  receive 
each  year  from  attorneys  representing  clients  around  the  country. 

As  you  know,  last  year  the  section  8  existing  and  voucher  pro- 
grams were  dramatically  reduced  and  we  believe  that  this  year 
some  of  that  reduction  should  be  restored.  Tenant-based  assistance 
can  meet  many  needs.  It  can  enable  minorities  and  other  families 
to  move  into  nonimpacted  areas  for  jobs,  schools,  and  better  oppor- 
tunities. It  can  provide  a  secure  home  for  families  whose  children 
are  in  foster  care.  It  can  enable  the  elderly  to  stay  where  they  have 
been  living  for  a  long  time. 

It  can  be  used  by  the  disabled  who,  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
will  no  longer  have  access  to  public  and  other  assisted  housing  be- 
cause of  the  new  elderly  only  housing  legislation  that  passed  last 
year.  And  tenant-based  assistance  can  also  be  used  to  make  tax 
credit  and  home  units  affordable,  because  neither  of  the  programs 
without  deep  subsidy  can  serve  really  poor  families. 
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In  addition,  other  changes  in  tenant  selection  and  income  mix 
rules  in  the  public  housing  program  will  deny  opportunities  for  the 
poorest  families  to  get  into  the  projects.  So,  again,  that  is  another 
reason  for  an  increase  of  the  units  that  can  be  spread  around  the 
community. 

We  support  HUD's  proposed  increase  in  funds  for  severely  dis- 
tressed public  housing,  but  also  to  increase  funds  for  the  regular 
modernization  program  because  we  believe  that  failure  to  invest  in 
this  housing  now  will  require  only  more  money  much  later. 

We  also  support  a  substantial  increase  in  development  funds 
which,  as  you  know,  are  needed  to  replace  units  that  are  beyond 
repair  or  that  are  sold  for  other  purposes. 

As  Mr.  Bohm  testified,  we  too  are  concerned  about  the  loan  man- 
agement reduction  because  we  also  believe  that  if  these  funds  are 
not  provided  now  they  will  require  more.  These  projects  will  de- 
mand more  funds  later. 

We  think  the  proposal  to  increase  the  section  8  property  disposi- 
tion program  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  after  years  of  neglect. 
However,  the  number  that  is  requested  does  not  come  anywhere 
close  to  meeting  the  need. 

We  understand  that  HUD  is  very  concerned  about  this  inventory 
and  we  are  as  well.  We  have  worked  with  attorneys  representing 
tenants  who  live  in  these  properties  in  horrible  conditions  and  we 
would  like  to  work  with  you  on  an  appropriate  preservation  solu- 
tion; one  that  really  preserves  as  many  of  the  units  as  possible. 

I  see  that  the  light  has  come  on.  I  have  one  other  issue  that  I 
believe  no  one  will  talk  to  you  about,  so  if  I  can  indulge 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Go  ahead,  sure.  If  you  flew  in  all  the  way 
from  California,  you  may  speak. 

Ms.  YouMANS.  Last  year  Congress  made  several  improvements  to 
section  3  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  to  ensure  that  whenever  fea- 
sible— not  mandatory,  but  whenever  feasible  priority  for  contracts 
be  given  to  low  and  very  low  income  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  funds  are  spent.  We  support  that  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  also  limited  the  jobs  cover  to  those  that  are 
construction  based.  And  you  know  that  CDBG  funds  can  also  be 
used  for  service-related  kinds  of  assistance. 

So,  we  urge  you  work  with  the  authorizing  committees  to  ensure 
that  all  jobs,  including  things  that  predominantly  female  heads  of 
households  can  be  doing— child  care,  et  cetera — are  also  covered  by 
this  new  and  improved  requirement. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  extra  time  and  we  would  be  happy 
to  work  with  you  or  give  you  more  details  on  any  of  these  matters. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  for  that  excellent  testimony. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Roberta  Youmans 

On  behalf  of  poverty-level  clients  who  are  in  need  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable 
housing  we  urge  you  to  increase  funding  for  tenant-based  assistance,  public  housing 
development  and  modernization,  preservation,  property  disposition  and  loan  man- 
agement and  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities.  We  are  pleased  that  HUD  has 
proposed  less  funding  for  HOPE,  more  for  fair  housing  enforcement,  and  has  finally 
recognized  the  valuable  role  public  housing  development  can  and  should  play  in  the 
affordable  housing  system.  However,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  that  the  poorest 
families  may  well  continue  to  lose  under  many  of  the  details  in  the  overall  request. 
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Need  for  more  tenant-baaed  assistance 

As  you  know,  Section  8  tenant-based  assistance  was  dramatically  reduced  in  the 
fiscal  year  1993  budget.  This  year  some  of  that  reduction  should  be  restored.  Ten- 
ant-based assistance  can  enable  minority  and  other  families  to  move  into  non-im- 
pacted areas  ...  to  have  access  to  better  schools,  jobs,  and  opportunities.  It  is  need- 
ed to  provide  a  secure  home  for  families  whose  children  are  in  foster  care.  It  is  criti- 
cal to  enable  the  elderly  to  be  able  to  afford  to  remain  in  their  longtime  homes  and 
for  the  disabled  who  in  many  areas  will  no  longer  have  access  to  public  and  other 
assisted  housing  due  to  the  new  "elderly-oniy  housing  statute.  Section  8  subsidies 
are  desperately  needed  to  ensure  afifordability  of  units  in  the  HOME  program  and 
for  tax  credit  properties,  neither  of  which  are  required  to  serve  poverty  level  house- 
holds. Conversely,  all  certificates  and  vouchers  must  be  provided  to  families  earning 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  area  median  and  many  are  below  that.  Recent  changes 
in  project-based  tenant  selection  rules  will  also  deny  the  poorest  families  access  to 
such  units. 

Public  housing  new  development  and  modernization 

We  support  HUD's  proposed  increase  in  fixnds  to  address  the  severely  distressed 
public  housing  inventory  but  we  fear  that  any  reduction  in  modernization  fiinds  will 
only  cause  PHAs  to  fall  further  behind  in  meeting  the  backlog  of  rehabilitation 
needs.  Failure  to  invest  in  this  vital  housing  stock  now  will  require  enormous  fiscal 
resources  later.  We  also  support  a  substantial  increase  in  development  fiinds  which 
are  needed  in  many  markets  to  replace  units  that  cannot  be  repaired  or  that  are 
sold. 

Section  8  for  LSMA  and  property  disposition 

The  propos«l  to  slash  the  Section  8  LMSA  program  will  end  up  costing  HUD  more 
money  in  the  long  run  since  more  projects  will  default  and  face  assignment  and  fore- 
closure, with  subsidies  mandated  at  that  point,  not  to  mention  the  fiscal  and  human 
costs  of  additional  deterioration. 

The  proposal  to  increase  Section  8  for  Property  Disposition  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  after  many  years  of  HUD's  sweeping  the  issue  under  the  rug.  However, 
the  number  of  units  proposed  (2,452)  does  not  even  return  us  to  the  early  years  of 
the  Reagan  Administration,  when  10,000  units  annually  was  then  the  norm. 

We  understand  that  Secretary  Cisneros  recently  told  a  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee that  HUD's  biggest  problem  is  the  "explosive"  p"owtk  in  the  FHA-insured  multi- 
family  inventory  and  that  the  Department  is  considering  a  policy  that  will  relieve 
it  of  the  obligation  to  preserve  many  of  these  units.  We  share  the  concern,  having 
worked  for  years  with  attorneys  representing  tenants  who  live  in  intolerable  condi- 
tions as  owners  and  HUD  fail  to  take  action.  We  urge  caution  here  and  implore  the 
subcommittee  to  do  what  it  can  to  preserve  as  many  of  these  units  as  possible.  We 
would  like  to  work  with  you  on  an  appropriate  solution  for  once  such  properties  are 
removed  fi"om  the  assisted  housing  inventory  they  will  never  be  replaced  even  with 
the  best  tenant-based  substitute. 

Title  VI  preservation  program 

The  budget  proposal  would  reduce  the  'Tederal  Cost  Limits"  fi-om  their  current 
level  of  120  percent  of  the  FMRs  for  the  section  8  certificate  program,  down  to  100 
percent.  This  proposal  would  shift  costs  to  states  and  local  governments  and  jeop- 
ardize pressrvation  of  many  projects.  Areas  hard  hit  will  be  those  where  other  pub- 
lic funds  are  scarce  and  FMRs  are  an  inadequate  measure  of  reasonable  preserva- 
tion expenditures  required  to  cover  inflated  project  values  or  high  rehabilitation 
needs.  Projects  sacrificed  by  this  proposal  will  often  be  tiiose  whose  preservation  is 
especially  important  to  preserve  or  allow  economic  and  racial  integration  in  a  neigh- 
borhood. Congress  already  rejected  exactly  the  same  proposal  in  1992  when  it  was 
proposed  by  the  previous  administration.  This  is  baa  preservation  policy  and  bad 
fair  housing  policy  and  should  be  rejected  again. 

Housing  for  people  with  disabilities 

We  are  dismayed  about  the  small  number  of  Section  811  funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  Like  tenant-based  assistance,  these  units  are  urgently  needed  to  make 
up  for  the  shortfall  in  units  that  will  be  available  to  the  disabled  as  a  result  of  the 
elderly-only  legislation  of  last  year. 

Conversion  of  moderate  rehabilitation  to  vouchers 

We  do  not  support  the  proposed  conversion  of  project-based  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion units  because  of  the  inevitable  loss  of  long-term  affordable  housing  that  will 
result. 
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HOME 

Like  Secretary  Cisneros,  we  believe  that  priority  should  go  to  maintaining  exist- 
ing assistance  levels  rather  than  to  such  new  investments  as  HOME.  We  believe 
that  the  HOME  targeting  requirements  are  not  low  enough  and  that  in  some  areas 
HOME  program  will  not  be  used  to  address  the  needs  identified  in  local  Comprehen- 
sive Housing  Affordability  Strategies.  We  urge  you  not  to  tinker  with  the  program. 
If  anything,  we  urge  you  to  provide  project-based  Section  8  assistance  funds  to  en- 
able poverty-level  households  to  be  guaranteed  a  place  in  these  properties  as  HUD 
is  planning  to  do  with  AFLr-CIO  assisted  units. 

CDBG-assisted  jobs 

Last  year  Congress  amended  section  3  of  the  "Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968"  to  ensure  that  whenever  feasible,  priority  for  contracts  be  given 
to  low  and  very  low  income  residents  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  funds  are 
spent.  However,  it  limited  the  requirement  to  jobs  performed  in  connection  with 
housing  rehabilitation,  construction,  or  other  public  construction  projects.  This 
change  will  mean  that  service-related  jobs  such  as  child  care  (and  those  that  could 
employ  female-headed  households  among  others)  will  no  longer  be  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 3.  We  urge  you  to  work  with  the  authorizing  committees  to  rectify  this  at  a 
time  when  CDBG  expenditures  could  well  be  on  the  rise. 

Income  disregards 

We  support  the  department's  initiative  to  give  previously  unemployed  families  in- 
centives to  work  but  we  urge  you  to  provide  them  to  all  residents — not  just  those 
in  a  few  geographical  areas.  Several  other  deductions  to  income,  authorized  in  Sec- 
tion 573  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act"  should  also  be 
funded  to  provide  added  incentives  for  residents  to  seek  and  maintain  employment, 
eventually  increase  rents,  and  thereby  free  up  funds  with  which  to  serve  additional 
families. 

Thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  We  are  wilUng  to  work  with  you  as  you 
sort  out  these  complicated  matters. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  T.  BROSS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AIDS  AC- 
TION COUNCIL 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Dan  T.  Bross, 
the  executive  director  of  the  AIDS  Action  Council. 

Mr.  Bross.  Good  morning,  Madam  Chair.  My  name  is  Dan  Bross 
and  I  am  executive  director  of  the  AIDS  Action  Council,  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  over  900  community-based  organiza- 
tions around  the  country  serving  the  needs  of  people  with  HIV  and 
AIDS. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  particularly  you.  Senator  Mikulski  and  Senator 
D'Amato,  for  your  strong  leadership  in  AIDS  housing  issues  in  the 
past  and  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  about  the 
critical  housing  needs  of  people  with  AIDS. 

Tragically,  the  housing  needs  of  people  with  AIDS  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  AIDS  community's  top  unmet  needs.  Too 
many  people  fail  to  understand  how  critical  adequate  housing  is  to 
preventing  the  onset  of  illness  and  to  maintaining  the  quality  of 
life  for  HIV-infected  individuals  and  their  families. 

People  with  AIDS  face  a  staggering  array  of  barriers  to  obtaining 
and  maintaining  affordable,  appropriate  housing.  Despite  Federal 
and  State  antidiscrimination  laws  many  people  with  AIDS  still  face 
illegal  evictions  from  their  homes  when  it  is  discovered  that  they 
have  AIDS. 

Many  others  lose  their  housing  when,  as  a  result  of  illness  and 
lost  wages,  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  or  mortgage.  And  a 
growing  number  of  people  with  AIDS  are  already  homeless  when 
they  become  ill. 
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These  people  find  themselves  shuffled  between  acute  care  hos- 
pitals, shelter  facilities  that  may  be  medically  inadequate  at  best, 
and  medically  life  threatening  at  worst,  and  the  streets  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  to  their  health  and  to  the  tax  payers. 

Children  with  HIV  may  spend  their  lives  in  acute  care  hospitals 
because  there  is  no  adequate  housing  for  them  and  their  families. 
Women  with  AIDS,  especially  those  who  have  children,  often  find 
themselves  barred  from  the  few  AIDS  residential  programs  that  do 
exist. 

Despite  these  problems,  and  for  many  years,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  denied  people  with  AIDS  access 
to  federally  sponsored  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  led 
Congress  to  enact  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  in  1990 
which  provides  for  comprehensive,  community-based,  AIDS-specific 
housing  programs. 

AHOA  gives  local  communities  the  capability  to  devise  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  housing  strategies  for  community  mem- 
bers with  AIDS  and  their  families.  The  legislation  is  flexible  and 
allows  local  housing  planners  to  use  funding  to  develop  any  of  a 
broad  range  of  housing  and  support  services  to  meet  the  commu- 
nity's needs,  whether  those  needs  are  for  housing  information  and 
coordination  services,  short-term  supported  housing,  rental  assist- 
ance for  low-income  persons  with  AIDS,  or  community  residences. 

The  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  is  a  grant  program  meant 
to  help  the  cities  and  States  hardest  hit  by  the  AIDS  epidemic  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  their  citizens  with  AIDS.  Of  the  AIDS 
funding,  90  percent  is  distributed  by  HUD  through  a  formula  grant 
directly  to  cities  and  States  with  high  AIDS  caseloads.  HUD 
awards  the  remaining  10  percent  on  a  competitive  basis  to  projects 
of  national  significance. 

In  1994,  at  least  five  new  cities  will  qualify  for  formula  grants 
based  on  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  they  have.  It  has  already  been 
determined  that  33  metropolitan  areas  and  15  States  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  AHOA  funds  in  fiscal  year  1994.  AHOA  funds  are  going  to 
communities  and  States  across  the  country  ranging  from  Maryland 
to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  California.  These  funds  will 
allow  localities  and  States  to  provide  a  continuum  of  housing  for 
people  with  AIDS,  reducing  unnecessary  hospital  costs  and  keeping 
people  healthier  longer. 

Unfortunately,  the  act  has  been  critically  underfunded.  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  enacted  in  1990,  no  funds  were  appropriated 
until  fiscal  year  1992,  and  in  that  year  Congress  only  appropriated 
$50  million  of  the  then  authorized  amount  of  $156  million  for  this 
vitally  important  program. 

In  1992,  the  act  was  reauthorized  and  the  fiscal  1993  authoriza- 
tion level  was  arbitrarily  reduced  to  $100  million,  despite  the  grow- 
ing number  of  people  with  AIDS  who  desperately  need  housing. 
However,  Congress  did  the  right  thing  by  appropriating  the  fully 
authorized  amount  of  $100  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunity  Act  is  au- 
thorized back  at  the  fiscal  year  1992  level  of  $156  million,  and  Con- 
fress  should  do  the  right  thing  again  and  appropriate  the  full 
156.3  million  amount. 
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In  the  interest  of  time  and  at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  included  a  summary  chart  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony 
which  outlines  the  other  programs  which  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cover  in  my  testimony,  and  AIDS  Action  Council's  rec- 
ommended funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  attention  to  the  issues  of  AIDS 
housing  and  appreciation  this  opportunity  to  bring  them  to  your  at- 
tention today.  Thank  you. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  for  presenting  the  testimony  of  the 
people  with  the  most  compelling  human  needs. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Daniel  T.  Bross 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Dan  Bross,  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  AIDS 
Action  Council,  the  Washington  representative  of  over  900  community  organizations 
across  the  nation  serving  people  with  HIV/AIDS.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  especially  Senator  Mikulski  and  Senator 
D'Amato,  for  the  strong  leadership  you  have  provided  on  AIDS  housing  issues  in  the 
past,  and  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today  about  the  critical  hous- 
ing needs  of  people  with  HIV/AIDS. 

Tragically,  the  housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  AIDS  communities'  top  unmet  needs.  Too  many  people  fail 
to  understand  how  critical  adequate  housing  is  to  preventing  the  onset  of  illness  and 
to  maintaining  the  quality  of  life  for  HIV  infected  individuals  and  their  families. 

People  with  HIV/AIDS  face  a  staggering  array  of  barriers  to  obtaining  and  main- 
taining affordable,  appropriate  housing.  Despite  Federal  and  State  anti-discrimina- 
tion laws,  many  people  with  AIDS  still  face  illegal  eviction  from  their  homes  when 
it  is  discovered  they  have  AIDS.  Manv  others  lose  their  housing  when,  as  a  result 
of  illness  and  lost  wages,  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  or  mortgage.  And  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people  with  HIV/AIDS  are  already  homeless  when  they  become  ill; 
these  people  find  themselves  shuffled  between  acute  care  hospitals,  shelter  facilities 
that  may  be  medically  inadequate  at  best  and  medically  life-threatening  at  worst, 
and  the  streets,  at  an  enormous  cost  to  their  health  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

Children  with  HIV  may  spend  their  lives  in  acute  care  hospitals  because  there 
is  no  adequate  housing  for  tnem  and  their  families.  Women  with  AIDS,  especially 
those  who  have  children,  often  find  themselves  barred  from  the  few  AIDS  residen- 
tial programs  that  do  exist. 

Despite  these  problems,  for  many  years  the  D^artment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  denied  people  with  HIV/AIDS  access  to  federally-sponsored 
housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  led  Congress  to  enact  the  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunities  Act  (AHOA)  in  1990,  which  provides  for  comprehensive,  community- 
based  HlV-specific  housing  programs. 

AHOA  gives  local  communities  the  capability  to  devise  the  most  appropriate  and 
effective  housing  strategies  for  community  members  with  HIV/AIDS  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  legislation  is  flexible  and  allows  local  housing  planners  to  use  funding  to 
develop  any  of  a  broad  range  of  housing  and  support  services  to  meet  the  commu- 
nitjr's  needs,  whether  those  needs  are  for  housing  information  and  coordination  serv- 
ices, short-term  supported  housing,  rental  assistance  for  low  income  persons  with 
HIV/AIDS,  or  community  residences. 

The  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  is  a  grant  program  meant  to  help  the  cities 
and  States  hardest  mt  by  the  AIDS  epidemic  to  meet  me  housing  needs  of  their  citi- 
zens with  HIV/AIDS.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Act's  funding  is  (Sstributed  by  HUD 
through  a  formula  grant  du-ectly  to  cities  and  states  with  high  AIDS  caseloads. 
HUD  awards  the  remaining  ten  percent  on  a  competitive  basis  to  projects  of  na- 
tional significance. 

In  1994,  at  least  5  new  cities  will  qualify  for  formula  grants  based  on  the  number 
of  AIDS  cases  they  have.  It  has  already  been  determined  that  33  metropolitan  areas 
and  15  states  will  be  eligible  for  AHOA  funds  in  fiscal  94.  AHOA  funds  are  going 
to  communities  in  states  across  the  country,  ranging  from  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey to  Maryland  to  Texas  to  California.  These  funds  will  allow  localities  and  states 
to  provide  a  continuum  of  housing  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS,  reducing  unnecessary 
hospital  costs  and  keeping  people  nealtnier  longer. 

Unfortunately,  the  Act  has  been  chronically  underfunded.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Act  was  enacted  in  1990,  no  funds  were  appropriated  until  fiscal  1992.  In  that 
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year,  Congress  appropriated  only  $50  million  of  the  then-authorized  amount  of 
$156.6  milBon  for  me  vitally  important  programs  in  this  Act. 

In  1992,  the  Act  was  reauthorized,  and  the  fiscal  93  authorization  level  was  arbi- 
trarilv  reduced  to  $100  million,  despite  the  growing  numbers  of  people  with  HIV 
and  AIDS  who  desperately  needed  housing.  However,  Congress  dia  the  right  thing 
by  appropriating  the  fully  authorized  amount  of  $100  miUion.  For  FY  94,  the  AHOA 
is  autnonzed  back  at  the  FY  92  level  of  $156.3  million,  and  Congress  should  do  the 
rirfit  thing  again  and  appropriate  the  full  $156.3  million. 

The  Clinton  Administration's  PT  94  Budget  proposal  to  increase  funding  for  the 
AHOA  by  only  $2.7  million  over  the  FY  93  level  of  $100  million  is  woefiHly  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  acute  needs  of  communities  across  this  nation.  Sadly,  the  Admin- 
istration's Budget  Proposal  reflects  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  housing  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS,  even  by  those  who  otherwise  un- 
derstand the  necessity  to  aggressively  fight  this  epidemic. 

I  am  here  today  to  make  sure  you  understand  how  important  housing  for  people 
with  HIV/AIDS  is.  When  you  are  deciding  whether  or  not  to  fully  fund  the  AIDS 
Housing  Opportunities  Act  in  FY  94,  I  hope  you  will  remember  tnat  your  decision 
is  a  life  or  death  matter  for  many  people  with  HIV/AIDS. 

Another  housing  program  which  specifically  serves  people  with  HIV/AIDS  is  Shel- 
ter Plus  Care,  a  program  that  provides  permanent  housing  for  homeless  individuals 
who  have  chemical  dependency,  mental  illness,  or  AIDS.  "This  program  is  especiallv 
critical  given  the  rising  numbers  of  homeless  people  who  are  HIV  positive.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  By  the  National  Commission  on  AIDS,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  15  percent  of  homeless  people  are  HIV  positive  and  that  this  nvunber  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  National  Commission  also  reported  that  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  found  an  HIV  infection  rate  of  up  to  21.4  percent  in  selected  homeless  popu- 
lations in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate 
the  fully  authorized  amount  of  nearly  $278  nmlion  for  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  pro- 
gram in  FY  94. 

The  AIDS  Housing  Opportvmities  Act  and  Shelter  Plus  Care  are  our  primary  con- 
cerns, since  these  programs  are  the  only  federally-sponsored  housing  programs  de- 
signed specifically  to  begin  to  meet  the  acute  housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV/ 
AIDS.  These  programs  Sone,  however,  cannot  possibly  begin  to  meet  the  chronic 
housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV/AIDS,  because  they  are  small,  one-time  grant  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  we  are  also  concerned  that  other  housing  programs  tor  people 
with  disabilities,  programs  that  people  with  HIV/AIDS  may  access,  also  be  ade- 
quatelv  funded. 

In  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  Congress  legislatively 
reversed  HUD's  historical  policy  of  denying  access  to  people  with  HIV/AIDS,  by 
clarifying  that  people  with  HIV/AIDS  may  not  be  excluded  from  these  programs. 
However,  we  fear  that  having  finally  won  access  to  these  housing  programs,  our  vic- 
tory will  be  rendered  meaningless  because  funding  for  these  programs  will  be  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who  are  now  eligible  for  them. 

One  of  these  programs  is  the  Supportive  Housing  Program,  Subtitle  C  of  the 
McKinney  Act,  which  provides  both  transitional  and  permanent  supportive  housing 
and  services  to  homeless  people  with  disabilities,  including  HIV/AIDS.  We  are  spe- 
cifically asking  that  the  programs  authorized  in  Subtitle  C  be  fully  funded  at  the 
authorized  level  of  $212.6  million  for  FY  94. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  additional  funds  for  the  Section 
811  program  to  allow  a  500  unit  set-aside  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS  without  de- 
creasing the  availability  of  units  for  people  with  other  disabilities.  The  Section  811 
program  provides  supportive  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities.  This  program  en- 
ables people  with  disabilities  to  live  inaependently  in  living  accommodations  de- 
signed to  meet  their  special  needs.  By  directing  HUT)  to  set-aside  500  units  for  peo- 
ple with  HIV/AIDS,  as  was  done  in  1991,  Congress  can  ensure  the  inclusion  of  peo- 
ple with  HIV/AIDS  in  this  program. 

Lastly,  we  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  additional  funds  to  provide 
100,000  new  Section  8  rental  assistance  vouchers.  The  Section  8  rental  assistance 

Erogram  provides  rental  assistance  to  low-income  households.  This  program  has 
een  used  to  maintain  housing  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS  who  otherwise  would  face 
homelessness,  and  we  believe  it  is  an  important  housing  assistance  mechanism  in 
many  communities  and  should  be  available  to  more  people. 

Again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  you  today  about  the  housing 
crisis  facing  people  with  HIV/AIDS  across  tihis  nation.  As  I  said  earlier,  this  Sub- 
committee has  shown  leadership  on  this  issue  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
adopt  the  appropriations  reauests  I've  outlined  here  so  that  communities  across  this 
country  can  begin  to  meet  the  critical  housing  needs  of  their  citizens  with  HFV  and 
AIDS. 
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AIDS  ACTION  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  VA/HUD  APPROPRIATIONS 

Fiscal  year— 

^"'^'"'^  iQQ'Ji.w-i  1994  Presidential  1994  AAC 

133J  Level  ^jijygjj  recommendation 

AHOA  (HOPWA)  $100,000,000         $102,700,000         $156,300,000 

Shelter  Plus  Care 266,500,000  273,700,000  277,700,000 

Supportive  housing  (McKlnney  Act)  150,000,000  319,900,000  319,900,000 

Additionally,  AIDS  Action  Council  recommends  that  the  Subcommittee  appro- 
priate such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  allow  a  500  unit  set-aside  in  the  Section  811 
program  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS  without  decreasing  the  number  of  units  available 
to  people  with  other  disabilities.  AAC  also  recommends  that  the  Subcommittee  ap- 
propriate such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  provide  100,000  new  Section  8  rental  as- 
sistance vouchers. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  L.  KENYON,  PRESmENT,  NATIONAL  ALU- 
ANCE  TO  END  HOMELESSNESS 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Tom  Kenyon 
who  represents  the  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  The  National  Alliance  to 
End  Homelessness  has  over  1,500  members  which  are  local,  non- 
profit organizations  and  public  agencies  from  around  the  country. 
The  alliance  does  two  things.  It  works  to  build  the  capacity  of  the 
nonprofit  and  public  sector  to  deliver  long-term  solutions  to  home- 
lessness at  the  local  level  and  is  an  advocate  for  improved  policy 
and  programs  at  the  national  level. 

By  its  name,  it  is  implied  that  homelessness  is  a  housing  prob- 
lem and,  indeed,  the  sole  common  characteristic  of  homeless  people 
is  that  they  do  not  have  housing.  If  homelessness  is  to  end  in 
America,  more  Federal  dollars  for  all  segments  of  the  continuum  of 
housing  need  to  be  made  available  to  poor  and  low-income  people. 

With  this  statement  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
recommendations  to  this  subcommittee  regarding  funding  for  spe- 
cific programs  within  the  President's  budget  for  HUD  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

First,  the  section  8  moderate  rehabilitation — Single  Room  Occu- 
pancy Program.  The  request  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1994 
is  $107.8  million.  This  represents  no  increase  beyond  inflation  from 
the  level  which  was  appropriated  in  1993.  I  ask  of  this  subcommit- 
tee to  achieve  the  full  funding  of  $110  million  for  this  program. 

SRO  housing  for  single  adults  is  a  key  in  solving  the  epidemic 
of  homelessness  in  our  Nation.  The  loss  of  as  much  as  one-half  of 
our  Nation's  SRO  housing  over  the  past  two  decades  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  homelessness.  We  cannot  step  back  from  our  efforts 
to  increase  the  stock  of  SRO  housing  and  expect  to  see  any  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  homelessness  in  this  country. 

Next,  the  support  of  the  Housing  Program  and  Emergency  Shel- 
ter Grant  Program.  The  support  of  housing  program  is  of  critical 
importance  and  is  in  high  demand,  particularly  because  it  allows — 
indeed,  encourages  the  move  from  emergency  shelter  to  permanent 
housing. 

Last  year  for  every  $1  of  awarded  funding  there  were  $5  worth 
of  approved  projects  for  which  there  were  no  funds  available.  I 
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strongly  support  President  Clinton's  request  for  the  support  of 
housing  program. 

In  addition,  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  transfer  $20  million  of  the 
President's  request  for  the  HOME  Program  to  the  Emergency  Shel- 
ter Grant  Program.  The  ESG  Program  is  currently  very  under- 
funded and  it  can  target  these  additional  moneys  to  the  popu- 
lations who  are  the  hardest  to  reach  with  emergency  intervention 
and  services. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  housing  opportunities  for 
persons  with  AIDS.  As  Dan  testified,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  and 
stress  that  this  subcommittee  fully  fund  this  program  at  $156  mil- 
lion versus  the  President's  request  of  $103  million.  This  formula 
grant  program  gives  States  and  localities  the  resources  and  incen- 
tives to  devise  long-term,  comprehensive  strategies  for  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  people  living  with  AIDS. 

AIDS  is  becoming  a  critical  problem  for  homeless  people  and  is 
increasingly  the  cause  of  homelessness.  Since  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  living  with  AIDS  is  still  growing  at  an  extremely  high 
rate,  and  since  the  formula  for  this  program  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  documented  AIDS  cases,  approximately  10  new  cities  will 
qualify  for  money  this  year. 

However,  by  not  increasing  the  funding  for  this  program,  the 
money  will  be  stretched  too  thinly.  Each  city  which  received  mon- 
eys last  year  will  get  less  and  the  rural  areas  will  get  even  less  be- 
cause the  10-percent  set-aside  for  areas  which  do  not  qualify  under 
the  formula  will  be  even  smaller  than  before. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  to  the  evaluation  and  technical  assist- 
ance. The  1994  HUD  budget  requests  $35  million  for  research  and 
technology.  I  recommend  to  this  subcommittee  that  $5  million  of 
this  request  be  earmarked  for  the  evaluation  of  existing  programs. 
Regarding  the  issue  of  evaluation,  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  last  5  years  on  the  McKinney  Act  programs. 
Much  of  it  has  been  for  emergency  assistance,  but  much  more  has 
been  intended  to  help  homeless  people  move  to  permanent  housing. 

While  we  have  built  a  substantial  infrastructure  of  assistance, 
we  know  appallingly  little  about  what  really  works  to  end  home- 
lessness. Do  people  need  to  spend  time  in  transitional  facilities?  Do 
counseling  and  job  training  programs  work?  Do  we  need  an  infra- 
structure of  supportive  housing?  We  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions  because  we  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  know  what 
happens  to  homeless  people  when  they  exit  our  programs. 

I  am  very  aware  that  this  subcommittee  has  an  extremely  hard 
task  of  making  cuts  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  re- 
quest. First,  I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  the  time  of  investment 
and  rebuilding  for  the  Nation.  In  too  many  conversations  I  only 
hear  highways,  mass  transit,  and  bridges  mentioned  when  the  dis- 
cussion turns  to  our  Nation's  infrastructure. 

One  of  the  best  investments  our  country  can  make  is  an  invest- 
ment in  more  affordable  housing.  Putting  resources  into  affordable 
housing,  with  services  if  needed,  is  one  of  the  best  investments  this 
country  could  make  for  its  citizens. 

I  thank  you,  Senator,  for  this  opportunity  and  offer  any  assist- 
ance you  might  need  in  this  issue. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Thomas  L.  Kenyon 

I  am  Thomas  Kenvon,  President  of  the  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness 
(the  Alliance).  The  Alliance  has  over  1,500  members  which  are  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  pubUc  agencies  from  around  the  country.  These  organizations  and 
agencies  provide  affordable  housing  and  services  such  as  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment, job  training,  and  health  and  mental  health  care.  They  are  the  "Safety  Net" 
for  those  2  milUon  Americans  who  are  homeless  at  some  time  during  the  course  of 
a  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  PT  1994  budget  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  monies  invested  in  this  budget  are  the  most  significant  sources  of  funding 
for  affordable  housing  and  service  providers.  I  will  state  up  fi*ont  that  full  funding 
of  all  housing  and  homeless  programs  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  even  begin  the  chal- 
lenge of  ending  homelessness  in  this  country.  However,  in  this  era  of  ever  increasing 
fiscal  constraints  we  must  be  reasonable  and  prudent,  building  an  infrastructure  for 
investment  in  our  future  and  the  future  of  our  children.  The  cornerstone  of  this  in- 
frastructure is  affordable  housing  linked  to  comprehensive  services  when  necessary. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  accomplish  four  things  in  my  testimony  this  morn- 
ing: First,  I  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  the  National  Alliance  to  End  Homeless- 
ness. I  will  give  you  a  brief  history,  and  a  description  of  the  activities  it  conducts. 
Second,  I  would  like  to  bring  vou  up  to  date  on  the  needs  of  homeless  people  in 
America.  I  will  describe  who  these  people  are  and  whv  they  are  homeless.  Third, 
I  will  comment  on  the  budget  requests  lor  some  of  the  housing  programs  which  are 
contained  in  the  McKinney  Act  as  well  as  the  Housing  Opportunities  Act  for  Per- 
sons with  AIDS,  and  discuss  recommendations  for  their  FY  1994  appropriation  lev- 
els. Presently,  the  Alliance  is  supporting  President  Clinton's  Budget  Request  for 
HUD  witii  three  exceptions.  First,  I  am  requesting  and  additional  $20  million  for 
the  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Progrsun.  Second,  I  am  requesting  full  funding  of  the 
Housing  Opportunities  Act  for  Persons  with  AIDS.  Third,  I  am  requesting  an  addi- 
tional 100,000  new  Section  8  certificates  in  1994. 

Finally,  I  will  address  the  need  to  fund  additional  technical  assistance  to  non- 
profit and  public  housing  providers  and  to  evaluate  all  housing  programs  under 
HUD's  jurisdiction. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  TO  END  HOMELESSNESS 

Formed  in  1983,  The  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness  is  a  nonprofit  mem- 
bership organization  dedicated  to  solving  the  problems  of  homelessness  and  to  pre- 
venting its  continued  growth.  To  this  end,  the  Alliance  does  two  things:  it  works 
to  build  the  capacity  of  the  nonprofit  and  public  sectors  to  deliver  long  term  solu- 
tions to  homelessness  at  the  local  level;  and  it  is  an  advocate  for  improved  policy 
and  programs  at  the  national  level. 

The  AUiance  works  on  its  own  and  in  coalition  with  other  national  and  local  orga- 
nizations on  a  variety  of  issues.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  Single  Room  Occu- 
pancy (SRO)  housing;  prevention  of  homelessness;  models  of  service  delivery;  hous- 
ing for  homeless  people  living  with  AIDS;  and  programs  to  increase  the  incomes  of 
homeless  people. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  HOMELESS  PEOPLE  IN  Al^ERICA 

The  high  level  of  concern  for  homeless  people  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  many 
states  has  never  been  more  welcome  or  necessary.  The  Alliance  estimates  that  on 
any  given  night  some  750,000  Americans  are  homeless.  Over  the  course  of  a  year, 
between  1.3  and  2  million  people  will  experience  homelessness.  This  is  the  number 
of  people  who  live  on  the  street,  in  emergency  or  transitional  shelters,  in  cars,  and 
in  campgrounds.  It  does  not  include  the  several  million  people  estimated  to  be  dou- 
bled and  tripled  up — staying  temporarily  with  family  and  friends  but  with  no  hous- 
ing of  their  own.  Nor  does  it  include  people  housed  in  prisons,  mental  hospitals,  or 
in  other  institutions,  but  without  an  independent  home.  Similarly,  these  numbers 
do  not  reflect  the  six  million  people  who  are  precariously  housed,  paying  such  a 
large  percentage  of  their  incomes  for  rent  that  any  unforeseen  medical  expense,  or 
temporary  job  loss  could  dislodge  them.  But  all  these  people  make  up  the  pool  fi-om 
which  people  cycle  in  and  out  oi  homelessness. 

The  homeless  population  exhibits  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics.  Between  25 
percent  and  30  percent  of  homeless  people  suffer  fi-om  chronic  mental  illness.  Even 
in  iJie  best  of  circumstances,  mentally  ul  people  face  serious  challenges  when  they 
try  to  estabUsh  independent  lives.  When  the  medical  and  social  services  they  need 
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are  not  available  in  the  community,  and  when  there  is  virtually  no  housing  afford- 
able to  them,  many  become  homeless. 

A  significant  number  of  homeless  people  have  AIDS  and  one-half  of  all  people 
with  AIDS  are  either  homeless  of  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  so.  Overnight 
shelters  have  become  part  of  the  frontline  in  the  prevention  of  TB,  and  new,  dnig 
resistent  strains  of  TB  are  appearing  in  shelters  around  the  country.  As  many  as 
10%  of  homeless  people  are  physically  handicapped.  Several  have  a  history  of  in- 
volvement with  the  criminal  justice  system.  An  emerging  factor  is  the  number  who 
have  a  foster  care  history.  Others  lack  the  training  and  skills  that  can  provide  a 
living  w.age.  And  numerous  people  who  are  homeless  exhibit  more  than  one  of  these 
characteristics,  making  it  that  much  harder  for  them  to  find  and  maintain  housing. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  homeless  people  and  yet  these  are  not  the  causes 
of  homelessness.  People  are  homeless  because  of  a  convergence  of  factors  tiiat  has 
made  them  unable  to  find  a  place  to  live.  They  are  homeless  because  of  a  lack  of 
aifordable  housing,  because  of  inadequate  incomes,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  serv- 
ices they  need  to  help  them  overcome  personals  problems.  If  homelessness  is  to  end, 
three  things  are  required.  First,  homeless  people  must  be  able  to  obtain  housing. 
Second,  they  must  have  incomes  adequate  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  Third,  many 
must  have  the  help  necessary  to  overcome  the  problems  that  compUcate  or  interfere 
with  their  independent  living. 

By  its  name  it  is  implied  that  homelessness  is  a  housing  problem.  And  indeed, 
the  sole,  common  characteristic  of  homeless  people  is  that  they  do  not  have  housing. 
If  homelessness  is  to  end  in  America,  more  federal  dollars  for  all  segments  of  the 
continuum  of  housing  needs  to  be  made  available  to  poor  and  low  income  people. 

HUD  BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  FY  1994 

Section  8  moderate  rehabilitation — single  room  occupancy 

The  request  for  this  program  for  FY  1994  is  $107.8  million.  This  represents  no 
increase,  beyond  inflation,  from  the  level  which  was  appropriated  in  1993.  However, 
presently  this  program  is  only  authorized  for  $109.4  million,  it  is  very  close  to  being 
fully  funded.  I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  add  the  $1.6  million  to  achieve  full  funding, 
and  possibly  consider  funding  this  program  for  more  than  the  authorization  level. 

This  program  is  not  without  some  problems,  which  the  Alliance  will  look  to  correct 
in  the  1994  reauthorization  and  in  working  with  members  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion. I  believe  the  past  problems  have  been  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  commitment 
at  HUD.  Even  with  problems,  SRO  housing  for  single  adults  is  a  key  in  solving  the 
epidemic  of  homelessness  in  our  nation.  The  loss  of  as  much  as  one-half  of  our  na- 
tion's SRO  housing  over  the  past  2  decades  has  been  a  maior  cause  of  homelessness. 
We  cannot  step  back  fi:t)m  our  efforts  to  increase  the  stock  of  SRO  housing  and  ex- 
pect to  see  any  significant  reduction  in  homelessness  in  tiiis  country. 

Supportive  Housing  Program  and  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program 

The  Supportive  Housing  Program  is  of  critical  importance  and  is  in  high  demand, 
particularly  because  it  allows,  indeed  encourages,  the  move  from  emergency  shelter 
to  permanent  housing.  Last  year  for  every  $1  of  awarded  funding,  there  were  $5 
worth  of  approved  projects  for  which  there  were  no  fiinds  available.  Even  if  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  Stimulus  Package  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  there  still  would 
not  have  been  enough  money  to  fund  all  of  the  approved  applications. 

This  is  a  very  flexible  and  user  fiiendly  program.  It  is  popular  with  nonprofits 
and  local  governments  alike,  as  it  allows  providers  to  implement  programs  tailored 
to  particular  local  needs.  The  ability  of  nonprofit  housing  and  service  providers  to 
apply  for  Supportive  Housing  grants  directly  to  HUD  is  particularly  important  for 
those  providers  with  unresponsive  city  or  county  governments.  I  strongly  support 
President  Clinton's  request  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Program.  In  ad(£tion,  I  ask 
the  Subcommittee  to  transfer  $20  million  to  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program 
(ESG).  The  ESG  program  is  currently  very  underfunded  and  it  can  target  these  ad- 
ditional monies  tc  the  populations  who  are  the  hardest  to  reach  with  emergency 
intervention  services. 

Housing  opportunities  for  persons  with  AIDS 

I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  fully  fiind  this  program  at  $156  million  versus  the 
President's  request  of  $103  million.  This  formu^  grant  program  gives  states  and  lo- 
calities the  resources  and  incentives  to  devise  long-term  comprehensive  strategies 
for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  people  living  witJi  AIDS.  AIDS  is  becoming  a  criti- 
cal problem  for  homeless  people  ana  it  is  increasingly  the  cause  of  homelessness. 
Since  the  numbers  of  persons  who  are  living  with  AIDS  is  still  growing  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate  and  since  the  formula  for  this  program  is  based  on  tiie  number 
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of  documented  AIDS  cases,  approximately  10  new  cities  will  qualify  for  money  this 
year.  However,  by  not  increasing  the  funding  for  tiais  program,  the  money  wall  be 
stretched  too  thinly.  Each  city  which  received  monies  last  year  will  get  less  and  the 
niral  areas  will  get  less  because  the  10  percent  set  aside  for  areas  which  do  not 
qualify  under  the  formula  will  be  smaller. 

Shelter  Plus  Care 

I  am  aware  that  discussions  may  be  taking  place  regarding  the  merging  of  this 
program  with  one  of  the  other  homelessness  prograyis.  I  believe  that  these  discus- 
sions are  very  premature.  Grantees  of  this  program  have  only  seen  one  full  year  of 
funding.  It  is  program  in  which  a  continuum  of  affordable  housing,  through  tenant 
based  rental  assistance,  sponsor  based  rental  assistance,  and  the  development  of 
SROs,  is  provided.  This  program  also  provides  for  the  leveraging  of  other  federal, 
state,  ana  local  dollars  for  the  provision  of  supportive  services.  I  ask  this  Sub- 
committee to  recommend  the  President's  request  of  $274  million  for  this  program. 

Section  8  incremental  rental  assistance 

The  President's  budget  request  for  this  program  would  provide  rental  assistance 
to  an  additional  41,338  families  who  qualify  for  federal  subsidies,  but  have  never 
received  them  due  to  a  lack  of  funds.  I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  such 
sums  as  to  provide  for  100,000  new  Section  8  certificates.  Findings  coming  from  in- 
formation collected  through  the  American  Housing  Survey  state  that  for  22  metro 
areas  an  additional  165,000  units  would  meet  the  worst  case  needs;  i.e.  those  people 
who  are  paying  more  than  50%  of  their  income  on  housing. 

Evaluation  and  technical  assistance 

The  1994  HUD  Budget  requests  $35  million  for  Research  and  Technology.  I  rec- 
ommend to  this  Subcommittee  that  $5  million  or  such  sums  be  earmarked  for  the 
evaluation  of  existing  programs.  Regarding  the  issue  of  evaluation,  we  have  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  oi  dollars  in  the  last  5  years  of  McKinney  Act  Programs.  Much 
of  it  has  been  for  emergency  assistance,  but  much  more  has  been  intended  to  help 
homeless  people  move  to  permanent  housing.  While  we  have  built  a  substantial  in- 
frastructure of  assistance,  we  know  appallingly  little  about  what  really  works  to  end 
homelessness.  Do  people  need  to  spend  time  in  transitional  facilities?  Do  counselling 
and  job  training  programs  work?  Do  we  need  an  infrastructure  of  supportive  hous- 
ing? We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  questions  because  we  do  not,  for  the  most 
part,  know  what  happens  to  homeless  people  when  they  exit  our  programs.  Evaluat- 
ing homeless  programs  is  costly  because  tracking  the  outeomes  for  people  who  exit 
the  program  is  labor  intensive  and  program  presently  lack  computer  expertise  in 
this  area.  Yet,  evaluation  is  an  investment  we  must  make. 

There  is  a  10%  set-aside  in  the  Supportive  Housing  Program  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  nonprofit  affordable  housing  providers  for  project  development,  the  securing 
of  financial  commitments,  and  operation  and  program  design.  There  have  been 
statements  made  in  the  past  that  additional  monies  were  not  needed  for  housing 
because  HUD  always  had  left  over  funds.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  need  for  afford- 
able housing  is  growing.  A  problem  is  that  some  nonprofits  lack  the  technical  experi- 
ence to  put  together  development  packages,  apply  for  HUD  funds,  and  manage 
housing.  HUD,  with  input  from  national  and  community  based  organizations,  needs 
to  build  that  capacity.  These  monies,  if  HUD  monitors  the  quality  of  the  technical 
assistance  being  provided,  can  begin  that  process.  I  ask,  that  as  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Stokes  request  a  full  report  on  the  technical  assistance  that  is 
being  provided  with  these  monies. 

Also,  I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  earmark  another  $3  million  from  the  Research 
and  Technology  budget  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  housing  and  service  pro- 
viders, partidjJarly  within  the  SRO  Mod  Rehab  Program,  the  SRO  component  of  the 
Shelter  Plus  Care  Program,  and  other  permanent  housing  programs.  Furthermore, 
I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  support  the  $900,000  request  for  the  Interagency  Coun- 
cil on  Homelessness.  Under  the  direction  of  Executive  Director  Marsha  Martin,  the 
Council  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  help  with  technical  assistance. 

A  TIME  OF  FISCAL  CONSTRAINTS 

I  am  very  aware  that  this  Subcommittee  has  the  extremely  hard  task  of  making 
cuts  in  the  F*resident's  FY  1994  Budget  request.  First,  I  want  to  stress  that  this  is 
a  time  of  investment  and  rebuilding  for  the  nation.  In  too  many  conversations,  I 
only  hear  highways,  mass  transit,  and  bridges  mentioned  when  the  discussion  turns 
to  our  nation's  infrastructure.  One  of  the  best  investments  our  country  can  make 
is  an  investment  in  more  affordable  housing.  If  children  have  a  safe,  warm,  appro- 
priate place  to  live  with  their  families,  they  will  do  better  in  school.  If  an  adult  has 
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a  place  to  live,  he  or  she  has  an  address  to  put  on  applications  for  jobs,  school,  and 
benefits.  People  who  have  housing  are  more  likely  to  seek  health  and  social  services 
in  a  timely  manner,  thus  reducing  unnecessary  hospitalizations,  which  are  very  ex- 
pensive. Putting  resources  into  affordable  housing,  with  services  if  needed,  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  this  country  could  make  for  its  citizens.  I  ask  that  this  Sub- 
committee look  for  other  ways  to  cut  spending  versus  taking  monies  fix)m  HUD 
which  has  traditionally  been  underfundea.  Please  do  not  balance  the  budget  and  re- 
duce the  deficit  on  tiie  backs  of  poor  people. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  Thank  you. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Well,  I  thank  everyone  for  testifying.  You 
have  really  articulated  very  important  issues.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  this  panel's  attention  and  to  others  first  on  the  issues  of  housing, 
which  the  three  of  you  testified,  the  authorizing  committee  has  au- 
thorized $5  billion  more  in  fiscal  1994  than  what  we  appropriated. 
What  everyone  testifying  should  know  is  that  we  estimate  tnat  our 
602(b),  the  total  pot  that  we  fund  programs  at,  will  go  up  by  less 
than  $2.5  billion,  and  that  will  be  for  all  26  agencies — all  26  agen- 
cies. So,  this  is  going  to  be  a  tough  year. 

But  I  think  you  are  really  articulating  the  need  for  which  we  are 
appreciative  and  the  priorities  which  need  to  be  organized,  and  we 
appreciate  that. 

And  for  those  who  are  doing  such  stunning  research  on  the 
brsiin,  we  acknowledge  the  work  that  you  do  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  you.  And,  of  course,  our  message  to  the  administra- 
tion is  we  need  a  new  head  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  we  need  that  person  quickly  so  that  we  can  exactly  work  on 
these  particular  issues. 

So,  thank  you  very  much,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
you. 

Panel  No.  7 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

statement  of  thomas  m.  allen,  state  and  territorial  air 
pollution  program  administrators  and  association  of 
local  air  pollution  control  officials 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  We  now  want  to  call  up  Tom  Allen,  Marc 
Smolonsky,  Bill  Parrish,  Candace  Balmer,  and  David  McMillion. 

Mr.  Allen,  we  would  invite  your  testimony.  You  are  representing 
the  State  and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program. 

Mr.  Allen.  Madam  Chair,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
Tom  Allen,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Air  Re- 
sources. I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  STAPPA,  of  which  I  am  presi- 
dent, and  ALAPCO,  which  are  the  national  associations  of  State 
and  local  air  agencies  in  the  54  States  and  territories  and  over  165 
metropolitan  areas.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  these  agencies  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  ensuring  healthful  air  quality  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  1994  budget  calls  for  $172.9  million  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  agencies  under  section  105  of  the  act.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$1.7  million  from  last  year.  While  we  strongly  believe  that  signifi- 
cantly more  resources  are  desperately  needed,  we  are  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  increase  the  budget  only  to  the  amount  that  EPA 
initially  requested  from  0MB.  That  is  $188  million.  This  would  be 
an  increase  of  $15  million  over  the  President's  request. 
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State  and  local  governments  continue  to  feel  the  pain  of  difficult 
economic  times.  In  recent  years,  our  base  air  programs,  which  are 
the  fundamental  elements  of  our  programs,  have  been  devastated 
by  years  of  level  funding.  Without  a  healthy  foundation,  including 
trained  staff  and  adequate  equipment,  it  is  impossible  to  accom- 
plish even  the  most  basic  task. 

To  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  many 
State  and  local  agencies  must  develop  and  submit  under  very  ambi- 
tious deadlines  new  plans  to  attain  the  health-based  standards. 
These  are  national  ambient  air  quality  standards.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dously resource-intensive  exercise.  Some  States  are  experiencing 
significant  staffing  shortages,  which  means  they  have  to  borrow 
from  other  parts  of  the  agencies,  such  as  enforcement,  permitting, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  staffs  in  these  areas. 

States  are  also  required  to  develop  and  implemejit  their  plans  in 
1994  to  reduce  smog  precursors  by  15  percent.  This  plan  has  to 
achieve  a  15-percent  reduction  by  1996.  Unfortunately,  these  plans 
will  have  to  be  developed  without  many  of  the  Federal  measures. 

If  State  and  local  agencies  miss  their  deadlines  they  will  face 
stiff  sanctions,  including  the  withholding  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  highway  funds.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  having  to  cope 
with  and  adopt  our  measures  with  the  absence  of  Federal  support 
and  adequate  resources  that  are  needed  to  do  the  job. 

Another  effort  for  which  additional  Federal  funding  is  needed  is 
ambient  monitoring  to  measure  the  levels  of  specific  pollutants. 

The  control  of  mobile  sources  of  air  pollution  is  another  require- 
ment for  which  State  and  local  agencies  need  additional  funding. 
Motor  vehicles  are  responsible  for  significant  share  of  the  carbon 
monoxide,  ozone,  and  air  toxics.  We  urgently  need  additional  staff 
and  resources  to  accomplish  the  measures  required  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  such  as  developing  enhanced  auto- 
mobile inspection  and  maintenance  program. 

Finally,  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  require  substantial  ex- 
pansions in  staff  from  State  and  local  agencies.  Many  agencies 
nave  calculated  they  will  need  to  double  or  even  triple  their  staff 
to  accomplish  the  task  at  hand.  Although  the  Clean  Mr  Act  amend- 
ments have  provided  us  with  the  potential  to  greatly  improve  our 
air  quality,  we  will  not  succeed  unless  we  have  adequate  resources. 

We  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that  you  increase  the  1994 
budget  for  section  105  grants  by  $15  million  to  $188  million. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  M.  ALLEN 


/fffrptfactfpa 


Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Thomas  M.  Allen, 
Director  of  the  State  of  New  York's  Division  of  Air  Resources.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  State  and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Administrators  (STAPPA),  of  which  I  am 
President,  and  the  Association  of  Local  Air  Pollution  Control  Officials  (ALAPCO).  These 
organizations  are  the  national  associations  of  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies 
in  the  54  states  and  territories  and  over  165  major  metropolitan  areas  across  the  nation. 
Under  the  Qean  Air  Act,  state  and  local  air  quality  officials  ~  the  members  of  STAPPA 
and  ALAPCO  -  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  ensuring  healthful  air  quality  for  our 
citizens. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  proposed  FY  1994  budget  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  especially  on  the  President's  request  for  funds 
under  Section  105  of  the  Qean  Air  Act  for  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies. 

Summon,  of  STAPPA /ALAPCO's  Ropiest 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  1994  includes  $172.89  million  in  grants  for  state  and 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies  under  Section  105  of  the  Qean  Air  Act,  representing  a 
decrease  of  $1.7  million  from  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  We  are  extremely  troubled 
that,  at  this  time,  when  the  responsibilities  of  the  Qean  Air  Act  weigh  so  heavily  on  state 
and  local  agencies,  federal  funding  for  these  programs  could  be  decreased.  State  and  local 
agencies  were  finding  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  the  essential  activities  required  by  the  Act 
with  the  funding  they  have  received  in  recent  years.  A  deaease  would  be  devastating. 
Accordingly,  we  ask  that  you  increase  federal  grants  to  state  and  local  agencies  in  FY  1994 
by  $15  million  over  the  President's  request,  to  a  total  of  $188  million,  to  help  us  fulfill  our 
many  obligations  under  the  Qean  Air  Act. 

Additionally,  we  recommend  that  Congress  reestablish  the  state  assignee  program, 
which  would  not  require  additional  federal  funds.  Under  this  program,  EPA  would  hire 
additional  staff  >vith  Section  105  grants  and  assign  them  to  state  and  load  agencies. 

Air  Pollution  is  a  Serious  Problem 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  in  our  country  is  quite  alarming  and  deserves  our 
steadfast  efforts  to  address  it  EPA  estimates  that  140  million  people  live  in  coimties  that 
do  not  meet  the  health-based  standard  for  ozone  (smog)  alone  (EPA's  National  Air  Quality 
and  Emissions  Trends  Report,  1991).  This  does  not  account  for  those  individuals  residing  in 
areas  that  do  not  meet  other  health-based  air  quality  standards,  including  carbon  monoxide, 
small  particulates,  lead,  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide,  nor  for  those  exposed  to  the 
estimated  22  billion  pounds  of  toxic  pollutants  that  were  emitted  into  the  air  in  1990,  many 
of  which  cause  or  are  suspected  of  causing  cancer  and  other  adverse  health  effects. 

Resource  Shortfalh  an  Damaging  State  and  Load  Programs 

State  and  local  governments,  in  particular,  are  feeling  the  pain  of  difficult  economic 
times.  Though  the  economy  may  be  improving  in  some  sectors,  states,  counties  and  cities 
continue  to  suffer  from  shortfalls.  This  is  resulting  in  the  continuing  decline  and  a  slowing 
of  progress  in  basic  air  quality  programs,  while  state  and  local  agencies  are  being  forced  to 
cut  back  further.  In  recent  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  our  "Tsase"  air 
pollution  control  programs,  which  are  the  fundamental  elements  of  our  programs  and  the 
foundation  on  which  our  efforts  rest,  are  eroding.  While  Congress  has  attempted  to  respond 
to  many  new  air  pollution  control  mandates  under  the  1990  Qean  Air  Act,  it  has,  in  large 
part,  failed  to  respond  to  the  devastation  our  programs  experienced,  particularly  to  base 
programs,  during  the  years  of  level  funding.    For  example,  a  number  of  state  and  local 
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agendes  have  reported  that  the  quality  of  their  programs  to  inspect  sources  of  air  pollution 
has  suffered  due  to  budgetary  problems.  Some  agencies  are  forced  to  make  their 
inspections  less  thorough.  Others  have  had  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  inspections.  Less 
thorough  or  frequent  inspections  increase  the  probability  that  violations  will  go  undetected. 

Additionally,  since  each  year  EPA  identifies  more  national  initiatives  and  high 
priorities,  an  adequate  infusion  of  resources  for  base  programs  has  not  occurred.  We  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  importance  of  base  programs.  Without  a  healthy  foundation, 
including  trained  staff  and  adequate  equipment,  it  will  become  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
basic  tasks  or  the  highest  national  priorities,  which  are  often  of  greatest  concern  and  interest 
to  the  public.  Once  funding  is  increased,  state  and  local  agencies  must  begin  the  arduous 
task  of  rebuilding  their  base  programs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  on  even  more 
responsibilities  under  the  Qean  Air  Act. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Places  Enormous  Respomihilitv  on  State  and  Local  Air  Agmrip.^ 

In  recognition  of  our  air  quality  problems,  in  November  1990,  Congress  adopted  the 
Qean  Air  Act  Amendments  after  over  a  decade  of  hard  work  and  determination.  These 
comprehensive  amendments  have  provided  state  and  local  agencies  with  many  important 
tools  to  build  an  effective  air  quality  program  throughout  the  country.  The  new  law  calls 
for  state  and  local  agencies  to  adopt  comprehensive  control  programs  regulating  a  number 
of  important  air  pollution  problems,  including,  among  others,  smog,  carbon  monoxide, 
particulates,  add  rain,  substances  that  deplete  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer,  and  a  host  of 
toxic  air  pollutants.  Additionally,  the  amendments  are  designed  to  enhance  compliance  and 
enforcement  programs  and  ensure  that  sources  meet  and  maintain  their  air  pollution 
standards,  through  a  comprehensive  operating  permit  program.  These  activities,  though 
worthwhile,  are  extremely  costly  for  state  and  local  agendes  to  implement.  I  wish  to  offer 
several  examples  of  necessary,  but  resource-intensive  activities  under  the  Qean  Air  Act  for 
which  we  need  additional  federal  assistance. 

To  comply  wlh  the  Act,  many  state  and  local  agendes  must  develop  and  submit  new 
State  Implementation  Plans  under  very  ambitious  deadlines.  This  is  a  tremendous,  resource- 
intensive  exercise  that  is  taking  its  toll  on  these  agendes.  For  some  that  are  experiencing 
staffing  shortages,  this  has  meant  Tx)rTowing"  personnel  from  other  parts  of  the  air  agency, 
such  as  enforcement  or  permitting,  and  still  being  unable  to  meet  the  deadlines.  Meanwhile, 
their  enforcement  programs,  which  are  essential  for  meeting  other  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  for  ensuring  that  controls  are  operating,  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  personnel  and 
the  permitting  offices  are  experiendng  backlogs  that  are  unacceptable  to  the  agendes  and 
the  industries.  The  development  of  State  Implementation  Plans  also  requires  modeling 
programs  to  determine  the  effect  of  proposed  control  measures.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  Northeast,  where  transport  of  pollution  is  of  great  concern.  These  modeling  efforts, 
which  are  ongoing,  have  proven  to  be  much  more  resource  intensive  than  EPA  or  the  state 
or  local  agendes  had  antidpated. 

States  are  also  required  to  develop  and  implement  their  plans  in  FY  1994  to  reduce 
volatile  organic  compounds  by  15  percent  by  1996.  Unfortunately,  these  plans  will  have  to 
be  developed  without  the  dozen  control  technique  guidelines  that  EPA  was  responsible  for 
publishing.  Even  though  EPA  is  not  meeting  these  specific  obligations,  however,  state  and 
local  agendes  will  not  be  permitted  to  miss  their  deadlines.  Accordingly,  we  are  now  having 
to  develop  and  adopt  our  own  measures,  which  will  entail  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
resources.  Many  agendes  simply  do  not  have  adequate  resources  or  staff  to  carry  this 
additional  burden  of  responsibility. 

Another  substantial  part  of  state  and  local  air  quality  programs  for  which  additional 
federal  fimding  is  needed  is  ambient  monitoring.  This  includes  monitors  and  monitoring 
stations  to  measure  levels  of  ozone,  carbon  monoxide,  and  air  toxics.  The  information  state 
and  local  agendes  gather  from  these  monitors  is  essential  for  planning  and  other  purposes. 
Accordingly,  monitoring,  as  well  as  the  upkeep  and  replacement  of  equipment,  is  criticaL 
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However,  it  is  also  extremely  costly  -  for  many  agencies,  this  activity  may  consume  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  total  agency  budget.  Without  adequate  financial  support  in 
recent  years,  agencies  have  been  forced  to  postpone  necessary  monitor  replacements,  repairs 
and  upkeep  each  year  due  to  inadequate  funds.  As  a  result,  monitoring  equipment  and 
stations  have  fallen  into  greater  and  greater  disrepair.  This  situation  can  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

In  addition  to  monitor  upkeep  and  replacement,  the  provisions  of  the  Qean  Air  Act 
require  that  additional  monitoring  stations  be  added.  These  new  stations  are  extremely 
costly.  In  one  specific  example,  EPA  instructed  a  northeastern  state  to  develop  a 
photochemical  assessment  monitoring  station  last  year.  The  cost  of  developing  and 
operating  just  one  such  site  cost  the  state  over  $200,000  for  the  first  year  alone.  As  you  can 
see,  we  desperately  need  significant  funds  for  monitoring  programs. 

The  control  of  mobile  sources  of  air  pollution  is  another  Qean  Air  Act  requirement 
for  which  state  and  local  agencies  require  additional  funds.  Motor  vehicles  are  responsible 
for  nearly  50  percent  of  the  emissions  contributing  to  ozone  and  80  percent  of  carbon 
monoxide  {>ollution,  as  well  as  over  one-half  of  the  toxic  air  pollution  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  Gean  Air  Act  has  mandated  a  number  of  important  measures  to  address  these 
sources.  For  example,  many  state  and  local  agencies  are  required  to  develop  or  enhance 
their  automobile  inspection  and  maintenance  programs,  although  they  have  inadequate  staff 
and  resources  to  accomplish  it  The  control  of  mobile  source  emissions,  which  is  an 
essential  element  of  our  air  pollution  control  effort,  should  receive  additional  financial 
support  from  Section  105  grants. 

With  respect  to  acid  rain,  under  the  Qean  Air  Act,  certain  facilities  are  required  to 
install  sophisticated  monitors  to  measure  emissions  continuously.  State  and  local  agencies 
may  be  called  upon  to  certify  that  these  continuous  emission  monitors  are  acceptable 
without  any  funding  to  accommodate  this  task.  These  agencies  simply  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  take  on  such  an  effort  without  additional  federal  support. 

In  general,  the  Qean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  substantial  expansions  in  staff  for 
many  state  and  local  agencies,  if  they  are  to  comply  with  its  mandates.  For  example,  states 
are  required  to  impose  Reasonably  Available  Control  Technology  requirements  on  industry 
to  regulate  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  This  activity  will  necessitate  additional  agency 
persotmel  to  ascertain  the  adequacy  of  the  permit  applications.  Many  agencies  have 
calculated  that  they  need  to  double,  triple,  even  quintuple  their  stafiis,  in  some  areas,  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Qean  Air  Act.  Additionally,  once  additional  staff  is  hired, 
they  must  be  well  trained  in  order  to  benefit  the  agencies.  The  importance  of  resources  for 
adequate  training  can  not  be  overestimated.  State  and  local  agencies,  industry  and  the 
public  deserve  well-trained  staff  in  these  positions  of  great  responsibility. 

aem  Air  Act  Fee  Program  WUl  Not  Caver  AU  Costs 

The  Qean  Air  Act  Amendments  call  for  state  and  local  agencies  to  collect  fees  from 
all  major  sources  of  air  pollution  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  comprehensive  permitting 
program  in  the  Act  These  revenues  will  be  essential  for  state  and  local  agencies  to 
maintain  efficient  permit  programs.  However,  the  federal  fees  will  not  take  effect  in  FY 
1994.  Moreover,  once  they  take  effect  they  will  not  cover  all  aspects  of  our  air  quality 
efforts. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  additional  revenue,  some  state  and  local  jurisdictions  have 
voluntarily  adopted  interim  or  "ramp-up"  fee  programs  to  cover  some  of  the  costs  of 
establishing  the  permitting  program.  Even  in  these  areas,  however,  the  initial  fees  are  not 
equal  to  the  full  fee  amoimt  required  under  the  Qean  Air  Act  and  are  not  adequate  to 
cover  the  costs  of  developing,  implementing  and  ruiming  such  an  extensive  program. 
Accordingly,  federal  funding  is  needed  in  FY  1994,  during  the  critical  implementation  phase 
of  the  permit  program. 
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The  State  Assignee  Program  Win  AOeviate  Staffing  Shortages 

As  I  intimated  earlier,  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies  repeatedly 
express  their  dire  need  of  additional  staff  to  carry  out  all  of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Gean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  Unfortunately,  many  governments  have  curtailed 
hiring  new  employees  due  to  severe  budget  constraints,  which  has  prevented  many  agencies 
from  obtaining  the  necessary  staff  to  accomplish  their  goals,  even  with  federal  funding. 

STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  wish  to  recommend,  as  the  associations  did  last  year,  that 
Congress  reinstate  the  state  assignee  program  under  Section  105(d)  of  the  Qean  Air  Act 
This  program,  which  would  not  require  additional  federal  funds,  would  allow  EPA  to  hold 
back  Section  105  grants  to  hire  additional  staff  who  would  be  assigned  to  state  and  local 
agencies  to  work  on  Clean  Air  Act  activities.  Under  such  a  program,  state  and  local 
agencies  could  quickly  obtain  and  train  staff  to  assist  in  the  additional  responsibilities  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  without  waiting  for  state  and  local  hiring  constraints  to  be  lifted.  The  new 
staff  hired  under  such  a  program  would  be  invaluable  to  state  and  local  agencies.  The  state 
assignee  program  operated  quite  successfully  in  the  1970s.  Currently,  there  are  high-level 
air  officials  who  began  their  tenures  with  state  and  local  agencies  under  the  former  state 
assignee  program. 

OifKluaon 

Although  the  Gean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  have  given  us  the  potential  to 
greatly  improve  our  nation's  air  quality,  we  will  not  succeed  unless  we  have  adequate 
resources  to  satisfy  its  mandates.  Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  two  and  one-half 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  Amendments.  However,  there  are  enormous  obligations 
remaining,  many  of  which  fall  on  state  and  local  agencies.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  carry 
out  Congress'  mandates  under  the  Amendments.  However,  we  are  in  critical  need  of  the 
federal  resources  that  will  allow  us  to  handle  such  a  massive  undertaking.  Without  adequate 
funding,  clean  air  as  envisioned  by  the  Act  will  remain  just  that,  merely  a  vision. 

We  strongly  recommend  you  increase  the  President's  FY  1994  budget  for  Section  105 
grants  by  $15  million,  totalling  $188  million,  and  reinstitute  the  state  assignee  program. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  offer  our  recommendations  on  the  FY  1994  budget 
for  air  grants  to  state  and  local  agencies.  We  are  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARC  SMOLONSKY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL BUDGET  PRIORITIES  PROJECT  OF  THE  CENTER  FOR 
RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  we  want  to  turn  to  Mark  Smolonsky 
from  the  Center  for  Resource  Economics. 

Mr.  Smolonsky.  Thank  you.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
Environmental  Budget  Priorities  Project,  which  is  part  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Resource  Economics.  We  are  a  nonprofit  environmental  re- 
search and  publishing  organization.  Our  sole  purpose  is  to  evaluate 
the  funding  needs  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  we 
are  about  to  issue  our  first  annual  report  this  coming  Monday. 

We  compiled  the  data  base  of  nearly  1,000  EPA  budget  elements 
and  have  traced  the  funding  for  each  program  from  1980  to  1993. 
We  also  reviewed  the  internal  budget  request  of  every  national  pro- 
gram manager  at  the  agency,  which  we  believe  more  accuracy  re- 
flects EPA's  funding  needs  than  the  administration's  1994  budget 
request. 

We  also  investigated  the  performance  of  each  EPA  program  to 
determine  if  the  environmental  laws  enacted  by  Congress  are  being 
fully  enforced.  We  found  that  EPA  is  unable  to  fully  enforce  a  sin- 
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gle  environmental  protection  law.  That  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  enforcement  going  on,  but  there  is  no  full  enforcement. 

EPA's  1993  budget  for  its  core  operating  programs  is  22  percent 
below  the  budget  request  of  its  own  program  managers.  The  pro- 
grams are  required  to  make  their  budget  requests  within  arbitrary 
ceilings  set  by  0MB  and  the  Agency's  budget  office.  So  the  requests 
are  actually  conservative.  The  resource  shortfall  is  probably  much 
higher  than  22  percent,  and  in  some  programs  it  is  as  high  as  50 
percent. 

Significantly,  our  review  also  found  that  more  than  80  percent  of 
EPA's  resources  are  spent  on  programs  that  the  Agency,  itself,  con- 
siders to  be  relatively  low  risk,  while  only  20  percent  of  Agency 
funds  are  directed  toward  high-risk  pollutants.  As  a  result,  such 
high-risk  environmental  problems  as  worker  exposure  to  chemicals, 
radon,  ozone  depletion,  global  climate  change,  and  wetlands  de- 
structions are  each  receiving  less  than  1  percent  of  EPA  resources. 

The  combination  of  the  22-percent  budget  shortfall  and  the  mas- 
sive expenditure  of  EPA  resources  on  low-risk  priorities  has  vir- 
tually crippled  some  components  of  the  Agency.  Unfortunately,  we 
think  that  the  situation  will  be  worsened  by  the  President's  1994 
budget  request.  The  administration's  1994  request  is  actually  the 
third  worst  budget  proposal  since  1980.  It  amounts  to  flat  funding 
for  the  operating  programs  and  an  overall  cut  of  14  percent  for  the 
Agency,  including  the  trust  and  revolving  loan  funds. 

We  think  that  at  minimum  in  1994  the  Agency  needs  a  13-per- 
cent increase  to  overcome  its  resource  deficiencies  and  not  slide  fur- 
ther. I  understand  how  difficult  budget  choices  are  for  this  sub- 
committee. In  addition  to  EPA  you  must  consider  appropriations 
for  two  Cabinet  Departments,  NASA,  and  many  small  agencies  and 
commissions.  I  know  that  veterans,  people  who  cannot  afford 
homes,  and  everyone  else  affected  by  this  appropriations  bill,  will 
experience  pain  because  of  inadequate  funding  for  the  programs 
under  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  and  I  understand  that  it  is 
not  the  subcommittee's  fault. 

But  the  administration's  budget  request,  in  our  view,  does  not 
parcel  out  the  pain  proportionately.  While  EPA's  budget  is  cut,  the 
NASA  budget  request  is  nearly  $1  billion.  The  consequences  of  ac- 
cepting the  administration's  request  could  be  devastating.  EPA  will 
remain  unable  to  achieve  compliance  with  any  of  its  major  laws. 

The  bottom  line:  We  created  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy because,  as  a  government,  we  accept  the  premise  that  environ- 
mental pollutants  cause  harm  to  people.  Without  full  funding  for 
EPA,  frankly,  more  people  will  die,  more  people  will  contract  ill- 
nesses from  exposure,  and  there  will  be  more  erosion  of  our  natural 
resources. 

There  are  many  specific  examples  of  this  which  we  have  outlined 
in  our  report  and  which  I  will  submit  to  you  for  your  review.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That  was  great  testimony  in  terms  of  squan- 
dered opportunities  and  because  of  misdirections  in  priorities  relat- 
ed to  EPA.  People  here  are  testifying  that  clean  air  is  a  priority. 
You  heard  the  American  lung  people.  They  testified  earlier.  We  see 
the  linkages  and  we  are  kind  of  nickel  and  diming  going  after  these 
issues  that  if  we  could  do  everything  we  wanted  to  they  would  be 
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worthwhile.  It  is  what  we  would  like  to  do.  But  we  really  have  to 
go  back  to  what  we  should  do,  and  that  is  why  I  am  advocating  this 
risk-based  strategy  for  EPA. 

So  I  just  really  want  to  thank  you  for  this  and  really  commend 
you  and  ask  you  to  take  this  to  the  authorizers. 

Mr.  Smolonsky.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  will  come  back  to  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARC  SMOLONSKY 

Madam  Chair ,     honorable  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opporlunily  to  testify.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  Environmental  Budget 
Priorities  Project  (EBP).  The  project  is  part  of  the  Center  for  Resource  Economics, 
a  non-profit  environmental  researcii  and  publishing  organization  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.  EBP's  sole  purpose  is  to  evaluate  the  funding  needs  of  the 
Environmental  Protectioii  Agency. 

We  compiled  a  data  base  of  nearly  a  thousand  EPA  budget  program 
elements,  and  have  traced  the  funding  for  each  program  from  1980  to  1992.  We 
reviewed  tlie  internal  budget  request  of  every  national  program  manager  at  the 
agency,  which  we  believe  more  accurately  reflects  EPA's  funding  needs  than  the 
administration's  1994  budget  request.  We  also  investigated  the  performance  of 
each  EPA  program  to  determine  if  the  environmental  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
are  being  fully  enforced.  # 

The  project's  first  annual  report  will  be  published  in  two  weeks,  and  a 
copy  will  be  provided  to  each  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  will  share  some  of 
the  findings  with  you  today.  We  found  tliat  EPA  is  unable  to  fully  enforce  a 
single  environmental  protection  statute.  The  reason  the  agency  cannot  meet  its 
legislative  mandates  is  its  severe  budget  shortfall. 

EPA's  1993  operating  plan  is  22  percent  below  the  budget  requests  of  its 
own  program  managers.  The  programs  are  required  to  make  their  budget 
requests  within  arbitrary  ceilings  set  by  OMB  and  the  agency's  budget  office,  so 
the  requests  are  conservative.  EPA's  resource  shortfall  is  probably  much  higher 
than  22  percent.  Some  program  managers  have  confided  to  me  that  their  funding 
is  as  much  as  50  percent  below  minimum  needs. 

National  surveys  conducted  by  Republican  and  Democratic  pollsters  show 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  want  full  environmental 
protection,  and  arc  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  taxpayers  do  not  want  the  agency 
responsible  for  protecting  people  and  the  land  from  deadly  pollutants  operating 
with  only  three  fourths  of  the  tools  it  needs  to  do  the  job. 

To  make  matters  worse,  while  environmental  pollution  continues  to  rage 
like  an  inferno,  EPA  directs  its  resources  at  brushfires.  Our  review  found  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  EPA's  resources  are  spent  to  abate  pollution  that  the 
agency  considers  to  be  relatively  low  risk,  while  only  20  percent  of  agency  funds' 
are  directed  toward  high-risk  pollutants.  As  a  result,  such  high-risk 
environmental  problems  as  worker  exposure  to  chemicals,  radon,  ozone 
depletion,  global  clinnale  change  and  wetlands  destruction  are  each  receiving  less 
than  one  percent  of  EPA  resources.  Two  relatively  low  risk  areas,  Superfund  and 
point  source  discharges  to  water,  are  getting  more  than  half  of  agency 
appropriations. 
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The  combination  of  the  22  percent  budget  shortfall  and  the  massive 
expenditure  of  EPA  resources  on  low-risk  priorities  has  crippled  the  agency, 
preventing  it  from  achieving  full  compliance  with  the  myriad  environmental 
laws  that  it  enforces.  This  situation  will  be  worsened  by  the  administration's 
Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request  for  EPA.  The  administration's  1994  budget 
request  is  the  third  worst  budget  proposal  since  1980.  It  amounts  to  flat  funding 
for  the  operating  programs  and  an  overall  cut  of  14  percent  for  the  agency, 
including  trust  and  revolving  loan  funds. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  tlie  administration's  1994  budget  proposal  for  EPA  and 
instead  approve  an  overall  increase  of  22  percent  so  that  the  agency  can 
overcome  its  resource  deficiencies.  It  will  take  such  an  increase,  at  minimum,  to 
put  EPA  on  track,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

I  understand  how  difficult  budget  choices  are  for  this  subcommittee.  In 
addition  to  EPA,  you  must  consider  appropriations  for  two  Cabinet  departments, 
NASA,  and  many  small  agencies  and  commissions.  I  know  thai  veterans,  people 
who  cannot  afford  homes  and  everyone  else  affected  by  the  VA,  HUD, 
Independent  Agencies  appropriations  bill  will  experience  pain  because  of 
inadequate  funding  for  the  programs  under  this  subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  But 
the  administration's  budget  request  does  not  parcel  out  the  pain  proportionately. 
While  EPA's  budget  is  cut,  the  White  House  requests  an  increase  for  NASA  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars.  In  fact,  NASA's  budget  is  twice  the  size  of  EPA's. 

The  consequences  of  accepting  the  administration's  1994  request  will  be 
devastating.  For  example,  the  agency's  enforcement  efforts  will  become  so  weak 
that  they  will  have  almost  no  deterrent  effect  against  illegal  polluters.  Most 
enforcement  is  delegated  by  EPA  to  state  governments,  who  have  been  found  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  EPA  Inspector  General  to  assess  penalties 
that  are  less  tlian  the  economic  benefits  gained  by  polluting  in  the  first  place.  The 
administration's  budget  proposal  will  force  EPA  to  lessen  its  oversight  of  state 
enforcement  efforts  and  make  an  already  bad  situation  much  worse. 

EPA  lacks  data  on  environmental  equity,  human  and  ecological  exposure, 
health  risks  and  ecological  effects  related  lo  pollution.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
the  agency  is  unable  to  set  effective  budget  priorities  is  the  lack  of  this  vital 
information.  EPA  simply  cannot  afford  to  conduct  badly-need  research.  Furtlier, 
its  own  laboratories  are  filled  with  outmoded  equipment  and  inadequate  space. 
The  agency's  research  capabilities  will  continue  lo  deteriorate  if  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  are  enacted. 

Incredibly,  more  than  20  years  after  passage  of  legislation  requiring  the 
reregistration  of  19,000  older  pesticides  on  the  market,  EPA  has  completed  safety 
reviews  on  less  than  one  percent  of  them.  The  agency  is  unable  to  say  with 
certainty  what  the  dangers  are  of  most  of  these  pesticides.  Meanwhile, 
Americans  remain  at  risk  from  exposure,  especially  farmworkers  and  young 
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children  who  are  more  vuhierable  lo  the  toxic  effects  of  pesticides,  hi  1988, 
Congress  extended  tlie  reregistration  deadline  to  1997.  Based  on  our  review,  I 
can  assure  you  that,  if  the  budget  cuts  are  enacted,  EPA  will  not  meet  that 
deadline  for  more  than  half  the  older  pesticides  in  use  today.  We  will  be  well 
into  the  next  century  before  the  agency  can  ensure  the  safety  of  pesticides. 

EPA  is  responsible  for  conducting  safety  reviews  of  60,000  different 
chemicals  that  may  be  toxic  to  human  health.  The  agency  has  so  far  completed 
reviews  on  less  than  one  percent  of  them.  A  further  erosion  of  EPA  resources 
will  allow  continued  exposure  to  some  chemicals  that  may  have  deadly 
consequences  for  the  population. 

Last  year,  approximately  240nillion  tons  of  regulated  hazardous  wastes 
were  produced  by  U.S.  industries.  Americans  are  exposed  to  tlie  waste  through 
leaching  into  groundwater,  discharges  to  surface  water  and  the  volatizing  of 
toxic  substances  into  the  air.  Funding  shortfalls,  particularly  at  the  regional  level, 
have  delayed  the  issuance  of  permits  for  companies  that  store  and  treat 
hazardous  waste.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  thousands  of  facilities  that  are  in 
violation  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  have  taken  corrective 
action,  and  EPA  does  not  have  the  resources  to  force  compliance.  This  situation 
will  worsen  if  agency  funds  are  reduced. 

The  Superfund  program  to  clean  up  toxic  waste  sites  continues  to  proceed 
at  an  unacceptable  pace,  although  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  past 
several  years.  The  most  glaring  budget  deficiencies  are  in  Superfund  research 
and  enforcement.  Despite  the  existence  of  an  aggressive  law,  the  U.S.  still  lacks 
the  technology  to  clean  up  toxic  wastes  safely.  Research  to  develop  new  clean  up 
technologies  will  not  only  be  more  protective  of  the  environment,  it  will  create 
new  jobs  and  markets  for  American  workers  and  companies.  Superfund 
enforcement  does  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  pursue  all  parties  responsible  for 
toxic  waste  sites,  and  consequently,  EPA  may  be  unable  to  collect  nearly  $5 
billion  in  liability  costs  because  the  statute  of  limitations  is  about  to  expire  on 
many  pending  cases. 

The  clean  up  of  thousands  of  waste  sites  contaminated  by  radioactive 
material  has  been  delayed,  in  part,  by  the  absence  of  federal  standards  for  the 
remediation  of  such  waste.  Further,  resource  shortfalls  in  EPA's  radiation 
research  programs  prevent  the  agency  from  estimating  the  magnitude  of 
radiation  exposure  in  the  U.S.  The  EPA  radiation  program  is  also  responsible  for 
responding  to  nuclear  accidents,  but  the  agency  cannot  afford  adequate  training 
or  emergency  response  equipment  for  its  personnel. 

Although  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed  23  years  ago,  more  than  100 
million  Americans  still  live  in  areas  that  have  not  attained  federal  clean  air 
standards.  The  1990  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  were  designed  to  improve 
controls  over  toxic  air  pollutants.  But  the  new  standards  required  by  the  act  have 
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been  unduly  delayed  because  of  interference  from  the  previous  White  House, 
and  also  because  the  agency  does  not  have  enough  staff  to  prepare  the  standards 
in  a  timely  fashion.  If  EPA's  budget  is  not  increased,  the  agency  w^ill  be  unable  to 
adequately  oversee  the  installation  of  emissions  monitors  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  1990  amendments. 

EPA  controls  the  discharge  of  water  pollutants  by  issuing  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  permits.  But  lack  of  funds  has  slowed 
the  development  of  discharge  guidelines  and  created  a  backlog  of  more  than 
11,000  discharge  permits,  leaving  our  waters  more  vulnerable  to  pollution.  Also, 
the  water  quality  program's  inadequate  resources  have  prevented  EPA  from 
enforcing  corrective  action  requirements  for  bodies  of  water  that  do  not  meet 
water  quality  standards  and  pretreatment  requirements  for  industries  not  subject 
to  federal  permit  criteria.  The  prevention  of  polluted  runoff  into  water  from 
unidentified  sources  has  also  been  hampered  by  funding  deficiencies  at  EPA. 

EPA  has  detected  more  than  700  different  contaminants  in  drinking  water. 
One  fifth  of  tlie  nation's  largest  public  water  systems  contain  dangerous  levels  of 
lead.  The  contamination  of  Milwaukee's  drinking  water  last  month  reminded  us 
of  how  vulnerable  public  drinking  water  systems  are  to  pollution.  Yet  EPA  has 
not  issued  most  of  the  safety  standards  required  by  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
Most  state  agencies  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  EPA  may  be  forced  to 
take  back  the  authority  it  has  delegated  to  the  states  for  enforcement  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  The  reason,  again,  is  lack  of  resources,  both  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels.  Without  more  funding,  the  federal  law  will  remain  unenforced. 

Current  resources  to  finance  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
are  far  below  U.S.  needs.  The  $845  million  for  the  State  Revolving  Fund  that  the 
administration  had  hoped  would  be  approved  was  lost  when  the  President's 
economic  stimulus  package  was  defeated.  Even  with  those  additional  sums, 
many  municipalities,  particularly  smaller  communities,  would  have  continued  to 
operate  deteriorating  and  inadequate  treatment  facilities.  With  the  loss  of  the 
funds  and  the  insufficient  budget  request,  we  will  lack  an  adequate  number  of 
facilities  to  guarantee  against  sewage  contamination. 

EPA  regulates  two  million  underground  storage  tanks,  almost  all  of  which 
contain  petroleum.  Forty  percent  of  the  tanks  are  leaking,  creating  a  major 
source  of  groundwater  pollution.  Millions  more  of  these  tanks  are  not  regulated 
by  federal  statute.  Most  federal  responsibilities  in  this  area  have  been  delegated 
to  state  governments,  which  lack  the  resources  to  implement  statutory 
requirements.  In  fact,  only  seven  states  have  fully  authorized  underground 
storage  tank  enforcement  programs.  The  gap  between  detected  leaks  and 
corrective  actions  is  widening.  As  the  tanks  age,  there  will  be  more  leaks  and 
additional  contamination  of  surrounding  environments.  Without  sufficient 
resources,  this  problem  will  worsen  and  become  even  more  expensive  to  correct. 
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The  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990  strengthened  federal  requirements  regarding 
the  prevention  and  response  to  water  or  land-based  oil  spills.  But  EPA  lacks  tlie 
staff  resources  to  promulgate  supporting  regulations;  many  are  past  due. 
Further,  data  on  oil  spill  vulnerability  are  scarce  because  EPA  lacks  the  resources 
to  conduct  more  tlian  a  small  percentage  of  required  inspections.  The  agency 
does  not  even  know  the  precise  number,  age  or  location  of  above-ground  storage 
tanks. 

The  new  EPA  Administrator  has  publicly  characterized  the  agency  as 
mismanaged.  Her  first  impression  is  absolutely  correct.  A  third  of  the  agency's 
work  is  performed  by  contractors,  some  of  whom  have  improperly  charged  EPA 
for  unnecessary  personal  activities.  The  agency  is  captive  to  these  contractors, 
who  have  more  expertise  than  EPA  in  many  areas.  The  EPA  Inspector  General 
has  called  the  contractor's  the  agency's  "Shadow  Government." 

One  of  the  reasons  that  EPA  is  forced  to  rely  on  contractors  is  the 
increased  demand  of  legislative  mandates  and  court  orders  requiring  action 
according  to  strict  deadlines.  Because  it  lacks  the  resources  to  hire  sufficient 
staff,  the  agency  is  forced  to  hire  contractors  to  do  much  of  the  work.  As  EPA's 
mandates  grew  and  its  in-house  resources  remained  too  small  to  handle  the 
workload,  the  agency  turned  to  contractors  to  perform  many  of  its  functions. 
Contracting  mushroomed  as  the  agency  became  increasingly  reliant  on  outside 
help.  EPA  has  2,000  unresolved  contracts  worth  more  than  $4  billion  whose 
performance  periods  have  expired.  Additionally,  the  agency  manages  700 
ongoing  contracts  with  obligations  of  more  than  $3  billion  and  27,000  active  work 
assignments. 

More  funding  for  the  Inspector  General  would  help  turn  around  the 
contract  fiasco.  But  the  Inspector  General  currently  lacks  the  resources  to  review 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  contracts.  Given  the  office's  responsibility  to 
examine  billions  of  dollars  in  transactions  involving  Superfund  and  construction 
grants,  as  well  as  all  other  agency  activities,  the  Inspector  General  should  also 
receive  more  funding.  The  1994  budget  proposal  Avill  deprive  EPA  of  the 
necessary  investigative  tools  to  ferret  out  waste  and  fraud,  and  will  leave  an 
agency  already  wasteful  of  its  limited  resources  with  continuing  management 
problems. 

Environmental  protection  in  the  U.S.  has  been  stymied  time  and  again  by 
successive  administrations  indifferent  and  even  hostile  to  regulatory 
enforcement.  I  do  not  believe  the  current  administration  shares  the  attitude  of  its 
predecessors.  Yet  the  EPA  budget  before  you  today  will  do  as  much  damage  to 
federal  enforcement  and  compliance  efforts  as  any  actions  of  the  previous 
administrations.  I  implore  you  to  reject  the  budget  and,  once  and  for  all,  give 
environmental  protection  the  prominence  it  deserves  and  the  large  stature  that 
the  American  people  desire. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  F.  PAKRISH,  JR.,  PROGRAM  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, WATER  SUPPLY  PROGRAM,  MARYLAND  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  let  me  go  to  Bill  Parrish,  who  rep- 
resents the  Association  of  State  Drinking  Water  Administrators. 
Bill  has  testified  here  before,  and  we  welcome  him  once  again.  I 
think  he  would  agree  pretty  much  that  whatever  is  on  "60  Min- 
utes," we  will  have  a  line  item  to  fund  it  or  a  line  item  to  authorize 
it,  but  then  we  cannot  find  funding  for  the  real  stuff. 

Mr.  Parrish.  Good  morning.  Madam  Chair.  And  as  you  said,  my 
name  is  Bill  Parrish.  I  am  program  administrator  of  the  Maryland 
Water  Supply  Program  representing  the  Association  of  State 
Drinking  Water  Administrators.  And  I  am  pleased  to  provide  oral 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  today. 

We  strongly  support  increased  Federal  funding  for  the  public 
water  system  supervision  program  and  Federal  funding  for  public 
water  systems  through  the  development  of  a  drinking  water  State 
revolving  loan  fund.  ASDWA  respectfully  requests  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  raise  the  PWSS  grant  for  States  from 
$58.9  to  $100  million  and  fully  appropriate  the  $599  million  for  the 
drinking  water  State  revolving  loan  fund. 

While  ASDWA  is  sympathetic  to  the  fiscal  constraints  that  this 
country  is  now  facing,  we  are  very  concerned  that  the  quality  of 
drinking  water  in  this  country,  which  impacts  all  of  its  citizens, 
will  not  be  maintained  because  of  inadequate  resources  to  fund 
State  primacy  agencies. 

The  State  of  Maryland  represents  a  clear  example  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  the  States  are  facing.  The  current  funding  allocation  for 
the  program  is  $1.47  million,  of  which  $848,000  comes  from  Fed- 
eral grants  and  $618,000  from  State  general  revenues.  The  State 
attempted,  through  legislation,  to  raise  an  additional  $1.4  million 
in  fees  this  year.  These  funds  would  have  provided  14  new  posi- 
tions to  address  technical  assistance  in  training.  State  enforcement, 
and  data  management,  as  well  as  to  provide  resources  to  fully  im- 
plement the  surface  water  treatment  rule  and  develop  a  waiver 
program  to  assist  approximately  1,000  water  systems.  Resources 
would  have  also  been  provided  to  the  county  health  departments  to 
inspect  and  monitor  2,500  noncommunity  water  systems. 

Unfortunately,  the  fee  bill  did  not  pass.  This  scenario  is  being  re- 
peated throughout  the  Nation  as  States  struggle  to  meet  ever-grow- 
ing Federal  mandates  with  little  additional  resources. 

The  total  fiscal  year  1993  funding  level  is  $135  million  for  this 

{)rogram.  ASDWA  and  EPA  have  identified  a  shortfall  of  $147  mil- 
ion.  This  shortfall  will  be  even  greater  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Funding  for  public  water  system  capital  improvements  is  also 
desperately  needed.  A  survey  of  35  States  bv  ASDWA  found  that 
1,038  projects  were  identified,  totaling  over  $2.7  billion  that  could 
be  initiated  within  the  next  year.  In  Maryland,  we  have  identified 
150  projects  that  could  be  initiated  during  this  year  that  total  $119 
million.  These  projects  include  the  upgrade  and  construction  of  new 
surface  water  treatment  plant,  replacement  of  lead  service  lines, 
and  consolidation  of  small,  nonviable  water  supplies.  Clearly,  the 
actual  need  far  surpasses  the  amount  requestea  in  the  President's 
budget.  ^ 
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The  public  health  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  is  not  being 
served  under  the  current  conditions.  State  drinking  water  pro- 
grams are  now  pushed  to  their  limit  after  years  of  going  under- 
funded. Nonetheless,  the  States  will  continue  to  fight  to  maintain 
this  program,  because  we  believe  that  as  a  nation  we  have  a  right 
to  safe  drinking  water.  How  many  Milwaukees  will  it  take  before 
everyone  else  is  convinced? 

ASDWA  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  funding  re- 
quests for  the  subcommittee's  consideration.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  with  regard  to  this  testimony  or  the  needs 
of  State  drinking  water  programs  in  public  water  systems. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  William  F.  Parrish,  Jr. 

The  Association  of  State  Drinking  Water  Administrators  (ASDWA)  is  pleased  to 
provide  oral  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee.  We  strongly  support  increased  Federal 
funding  for  the  Public  Water  System  Supervision  (PWSS)  Grant  Program  and  Fed- 
eral fiinding  for  public  water  systems  through  the  development  of  a  drinking  water 
state  revolving  loan  fund. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  existing  PWSS  grant  pro-am  provides  funding  to  state 
drinking  water  programs  to  implement  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDwA).  The 
proposed  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund  will  provide  much  needed  re- 
sources to  pubUc  water  systems  for  compliance  with  the  Act.  The  President's  FY- 
94  budget  requests  $58.9  million  for  the  PWSS  program  and  $599  million  for  the 
drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund.  ASDWA  respectfully  requests  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA/HUD-Independent  Agencies:  (1)  Raise 
the  PWSS  grant  for  states  from  $58.9  million  to  $100  million;  and  (2)  Fully  appro- 
priate the  $600  million  for  the  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund. 

ASDWA  has  testified  for  the  last  seven  years  that  the  PWSS  program  is  under- 
funded and  falls  far  short  of  providing  adequate  resources  to  effectively  implement 
the  Act.  In  addition,  the  Association  has  reported  that  states  are  currently  providing 
65  percent  of  the  total  funding  for  this  program  while  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides only  35  percent.  This  has  been  the  reality  for  at  least  the  last  six  years. 

ASDWA  has  also  noted  that  this  disparity  between  Federal  and  state  dollars  is 
negatively  impacting  implementation  of  the  SDWA.  Although  the  Administration's 
budget  for  this  program  has  increased  slightly  over  the  last  several  years,  the  in- 
creases have  not  been  sufficient.  Last  year  ASDWA  asked  for  an  increase  fi-om  $58.9 
million  to  $100  million — we  received  no  increase.  This  year,  the  Administration  did 
not  even  increase  the  base  funding  fi-om  the  FY-93  level.  This  flat  funding  level  ac- 
tually results  in  a  decrease  of  real  dollars  to  the  state  due  to  inflation  and  rising 
employment  costs.  A  critical  result  of  this  underfunding  is  that  states  are  incapable 
of  exercising  discretionary  functions  such  as  issuing  waivers  and  conducting  viilner- 
abilitv  assessments  that  would  make  some  of  the  regulations  more  rmplementable 
to  public  water  systems.  While  ASDWA  is  sympathetic  to  the  fiscal  constraints  that 
the  country  is  facing,  we  are  very  concerned  that  the  quality  of  drinking  water  in 
this  country,  which  impacts  all  citizens,  will  not  be  maintained  because  of  inad- 
equate resources  to  fund  state  primacy  agencies. 

The  plight  of  the  nation's  drinking  water  program  has  been  identified  and  dis- 
cussed in  several  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reports.  The  most  recent 
report,  issued  in  April  1993,  entitled  "Drinking  Water  Key  Quality  Assurance  Pro- 
gram is  Flawed  and  Underfunded,"  addresses  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  pubUc 
health  protection — sanitary  surveys.  Most  states  consider  the  conduct  of  sanitary 
surveys  to  be  critical  in  identifying  potential  public  health  problems  and  establish- 
ing an  on-site  presence  with  the  owners  and  operators  of  public  v/ater  systems.  San- 
itary surveys,  in  fact,  were  critical  components  of  state  drinking  water  programs 
prior  to  passage  of  the  original  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  in  1974.  In  their  report, 
GAO  noted  that  "correcting  the  problems  [in  state  sanitary  survey  programs]  will 
require  addressing  the  extreme  shortfall  in  funding  affecting  the  drinking  water 
program  as  a  whole."  This  shortfall  represents  funding  that  the  states  currently  do 
not  have  and  will  likely  never  have  unless  Congress  is  willing  to  help. 

States  have  attempted  to  address  the  funding  shortfall  by  increasing  general  fund 
revenues  and  imposing  fees  on  water  utilities  to  supplement  state  general  revenues 
and  Federal  funding  for  their  programs.  Some  states  have  been  successful,  but 
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many  have  not.  The  most  recent  disappointments  have  ocoirred  in  South  Carolina, 
New  York,  and  Maryland,  where  user  fees  were  rejected  and  the  measures  failed. 
This  is  an  ominous  trend,  given  the  increasing  regulatory  burden  states  expect  to 
face  in  the  coming  years. 

The  state  of  Maryland  represents  a  classic  exjimple  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
states  are  facing.  The  current  funding  allocation  for  the  program  is  $1.47  milUon, 
of  which  $848,000  comes  from  Federal  grants  and  $618,463  from  state  general  reve- 
nues. The  state  attempted  to  raise  an  additional  $1.4  million  in  fees  this  year  for 
a  Maryland  Safe  Drinking  Water  Fund.  The  fund  would  have  provided  resources  for 
14  new  positions  to  address  technical  assistance,  training,  state  enforcement  and 
data  management  needs,  as  well  as  provide  resources  to  fully  implement  the  Surface 
Water  Treatment  Rule,  and  develop  a  waiver  program  to  assist  approximately  1,000 
water  systems.  Resources  would  also  have  been  provided  to  the  county  programs  to 
inspect  and  monitor  2,500  transient  non-community  water  systems.  Unfortunately 
the  fee  bill  did  not  pass.  This  scenario  is  being  repeated  throughout  the  nation  as 
states  struggle  to  meet  ever-growing  Federal  mandates  with  little  additional  re- 
sources. 

In  the  most  severe  case,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  indi- 
cated that  they  will  initiate  withdrawal  of  the  drinking  water  program  in  those 
states  that  cannot  adequately  implement  the  program.  That  threat  became  a  reality 
last  year  when  EPA  initiated  primacy  withdrawal  from  the  state  of  Maine  due  to 
insufficient  resources  to  implement  the  state  program.  This  scenario  will  likely  occur 
again  this  year  for  other  states  unless  additional  Federal  funding  is  forthcoming. 
aSDWA's  concern  is  that  EPA  is  less  capable  than  the  states  both  financially  and 
technically  to  implement  a  program  that  ensures  public  health  protection. 

A  recent  survey  of  state  funding  needs  conducted  by  ASDWA  and  EPA  further 
highlights  the  dramatic  funding  shortfalls  facing  the  nation's  drinking  water  pro- 

frams.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  state  funding  need  for  FY-93  will  be 
282  million.  The  current  estimated  level  of  funding  is  $135  million.  This  leaves  a 
shortfall  of  $147  million  for  FY-93.  This  shortfall  wUl  be  even  greater  in  FY-94  un- 
less funding  for  the  PWSS  grant  program  is  significantly  increased. 

Funding  for  public  water  system  improvements  is  also  desperately  needed.  UnUke 
the  wastewater  program  which  has  received  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funding, 
the  drinking  water  program  has  received  no  such  assistance  for  water  supply  im- 
provements and  compliance.  The  need  is  indeed  great.  ASDWA  recently  conducted 
a  survey  of  the  states  and  found  that  of  the  35  states  that  responded,  1038  projects 
were  identified  totalling  over  $2.7  billion  that  could  be  initiated  within  the  next 
year.  These  projects  include  the  upgrade  and  construction  of  new  surface  water 
treatment  plants,  replacement  of  lead  service  lines,  and  consolidation  of  small  non- 
viable water  supplies.  Clearly  the  actual  need  far  surpasses  the  amount  requested 
in  the  President's  budget. 

This  critical  funding  need  has  been  docvunented  and  discussed  for  many  years. 
States  have  attempted  to  increase  funding  for  the  PWSS  program.  Despite  these  ef- 
forts, few  states,  if  any,  receive  adequate  funding  to  successfully  implement  their 
drinking  water  progrtims.  This  begs  the  question  "If  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress are  not  willing  to  pay  for  the  assurance  of  safe  drinking  water,  then  why  do 
we  have  a  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act?" 

State  drinking  water  programs  and  the  Federal  SDWA  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  public  health  protection  during  the  past  decades.  Although  the  typhoid  and 
cholera  outbreaks  of  the  early  20th  century  that  killed  thousands  of  people  no  longer 
pose  a  threat  to  public  health,  we  now  face  new  concerns  posed  by  microbiological 
organisms  such  as  Cryptosporidium  and  chemical  contaminants  that  potentially 
cause  cancer  through  long-term  exposvu-e.  It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  we  direct  our 
focus  to  these  issues  by  adequately  funding  state  programs  and  promulgating  regu- 
lations that  water  systems  can  comply  with  and  states  can  implement. 

The  public  health  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  is  not  being  served  under  these 
current  conditions.  State  drinking  water  programs  are  now  pushed  to  their  limit 
after  years  of  being  underfunded.  Nonetheless,  the  states  will  continue  to  fight  to 
maintain  this  program  in  the  face  of  staff  lay-ofifs,  furloughs,  and  underfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  because  we  believe  that  as  a  nation,  we  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  safe  drinking  water.  How  many  Milwaxikees  will  it  take  before  everyone  else  is 
convinced? 

ASDWA  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  funding  request  for  the  Sub- 
committee's consideration.  We  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  with  re- 
gard to  this  testimony  or  the  needs  of  state  drinking  water  programs  and  public 
water  systems. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CANDACE  C.  BALMER,  ENVmONMENTAL  EDUCATORS 
CONCERNED  WITH  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  A  TRAINED  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL WORK  FORCE 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Ms.  Candace  Balmer  rep- 
resenting, though  she  is  from  the  Westchester  Community  College 
in  New  York,  I  know  she  is  here  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  environ- 
mental educators,  people  training  people  for  environmental  posi- 
tions. 

Ms.  Balmer.  Thank  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  support  in  the 
past,  as  well.  I  am  here  today,  as  you  said,  on  behalf  of  environ- 
mental educators  concerned  with  the  availability  of  a  trained  envi- 
ronmental work  force. 

In  order  for  the  EPA  to  achieve  the  ambitious  goals  of  its  diverse 
environmental  regulations,  we  must  have  technically  trained  indi- 
viduals capable  of  doing  the  work.  To  this  end,  I  am  requesting 
that  Congress  recommend  $5  million  be  earmarked  for  environ- 
mental academic  training  as  part  of  EPA's  1993-94  budget.  This 
money  represents  EPA's  only  investment  in  community  colleges 
and  should  be  distributed  to  areas  of  need  through  EPA's  Environ- 
mental Workforce  Coordinating  Committee. 

As  director  of  pollution  abatement  technology,  an  associates  in 
science  program  at  Westchester  Community  College  in  Valhalla, 
NY,  I  train  laboratory  technicians  to  perform  the  determinations 
required  for  compliance  with  drinking  water  and  wastewater  dis- 
charge regulations.  Our  program  was  made  possible  by  an  aca- 
demic training  funds  grant  from  EPA's  Office  of  Workforce  Devel- 
opment, and  is  only  one  example  of  a  successful  return  on  EPA's 
investment  in  environmental  training. 

Other  examples  include  hazardous  materials  training  in  Iowa, 
bioremediation  in  Texas,  and  waste  reduction  and  recycling  in  Ca- 
tonsville,  MD.  What  is  important  to  note  is  the  startup  money  pro- 
vided by  the  EPA  is  just  that — startup  money.  Once  these  pro- 
grams are  established  they  become  self-sufficient.  Typically,  these 
programs  serve  as  prototypes  for  similar  programs  at  other  commu- 
nity colleges  throughout  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  these  examples  is  to  demonstrate  the  tremendous 
value  received  from  a  comparatively  small  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  EPA.  We  have  the  jobs.  What  we  need  are  trained  people  ca- 
pable of  doing  work  that  has  become  increasingly  technologically 
oriented.  Environmental  programs  at  community  colleges  are  de- 
signed to  provide  students  with  the  skills  they  need  to  go  to  work 
immediately  upon  graduation.  Community  colleges  can  train  the 
technicians,  but  they  need  Federal  assistance  for  the  development 
of  protot5rpe  programs. 

One  final  note:  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  am  a  graduate  of 
a  2-year  environmental  training  program  started  over  15  years  ago 
at  Ulster  County  Community  College  in  Stone  Ridge,  NY.  This  pro- 
gram was  also  developed  through  a  grant  from  EPA's  Office  of 
Workforce  Development  and  is  going  stronger  than  ever  17  years 
later.  For  myself,  I  was  inspired  to  continue  my  education  and  now 
hold  a  masters  degree  in  environmental  engineering.  I  sit  before 
you  in  testimony  to  the  far-reaching  positive  effects  these  training 
programs  have  on  the  well-being  of  our  people,  our  economy,  and 
our  planet. 
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Thank  you,  very  much. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Balmer.  Let  us,  before  we 
leave  you,  talk  about — I  just  want  to  clarify  a  point  in  the  testi- 
mony. You  talk  about  developing  a  two  plus  two  plus  two  4-year 
college  environmental  technology  prep.  What  does  two  plus  two 
plus  two  mean? 

Ms.  Balmer.  That  would  be  for  high  school  students  to  be  getting 
college  credit  from  a  community  college,  and  the  two  plus  two  rep- 
resents 2  years  of  high  school,  2  years  of  community  college,  and 
2  years  at  a  4-year  university  to  put  these  students  through  in  6 
years  and  get  a  bachelor's  degree.  What  we  are  trjdng  to  do  is  en- 
courage people,  especially  high-risk  people  in  high  school,  to  get 
geared  up  for  a  technical  degree. 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  that  program, 
please.  We  think  it  has  a  lot  of  interesting  potential,  particularly 
with  conservation  core  kids. 

Ms.  Balmer.  OK;  great. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Of  course,  it  is  doing  real  things. 

Ms.  Balmer.  Absolutely;  thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Candace  C.  Balmer 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee.  I  am 
here  today  on  behalf  of  environmental  educators  concerned  with  the  availability  of 
a  trained  environmental  workforce.  In  order  for  the  US  EPA  to  achieve  the  ambi- 
tious goals  of  its  diverse  environmental  regulations  and  related  programs,  we  must 
have  technically  trained  individuals  capable  of  doing  the  work.  To  this  end,  I  am 
requesting  that  Congress  recommend  5  million  dollars  be  earmarked  for  environ- 
mental academic  training  as  part  of  the  EPA's  1993-94  budget.  This  money  should 
be  distributed  to  areas  of  need  through  EPA's  Environmental  Workforce  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

1  am  Professor  Candace  Balmer,  Director  of  Pollution  Abatement  Technology,  an 
Associates  in  Science  degree  program  at  Westchester  Community  College  in  Val- 
halla, New  York.  The  emphasis  of  our  program  is  on  training  laboratory  technicians 
to  perform  the  determinations  required  for  compliance  with  federal,  state  and  local 
drinking  water  and  wastewater  discharge  regulations.  This  program  was  made  pos- 
sible by  an  academic  training  funds  grant  from  EPA's  Office  of  Workforce  Develop- 
ment, and  is  only  one  example  of  a  successful  return  on  the  EPA's  investment  in 
environmental  training.  Other  community  colleges  across  the  country  have  started 
a  variety  of  environmental  training  programs  with  tremendous  success  as  well. 
What  is  important  to  note  here,  is  3iat  me  start-up  money  provided  by  the  EPA's 
Workforce  Coordinating  Committee  is  iust  that:  start  up  money.  Once  these  pro- 
grams are  established,  they  become  self-sufficient.  Tjrpically  these  programs  serve 
as  models  for  similar  programs  at  other  community  colleges. 

At  Westchester  Community  College  alone,  a  number  of  environmental  programs 
and  projects  have  been  implemented,  due  largely  to  the  initifil  success  of  the  Pollu- 
tion Abatement  Technology  Program.  For  example,  we  have  developed  a  2  +  2  Tech 
Prep  Program  in  Environmental  Technology  with  the  Yonker's  City  School  System. 
This  program  has  provided  us  with  a  greater  opportunity  to  attract  minority  stu- 
dents Uving  in  a  high  risk,  low  employment  area.  We  have  also  developed  a  2  + 
2  +  2  Four-Year  College  Environmental  Tech  Prep  Program,  to  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to  proceed  from  high  school  through  the  commu- 
nity college  and  ultimately  to  the  completion  of  a  Baccalaureate  degree.  We  have 
provided  a  series  of  Laboratory  Data  Validation  courses  for  EPA  Certified  Labora- 
tories, offered  water  and  wastewater  operator  certification  courses,  and  have  hosted 
several  environmental  conferences  and  symposiums. 

Our  most  recent  success  has  been  the  development  of  a  National  Waste  Reduction 
and  Recycling  Training  Program  in  collaboration  with  Catonsville  Community  Col- 
lege in  Catonsville,  Maryland.  This  is  a  three-year  project,  funded  through  EPA's 
^rkforce  Coordinating  Committee,  and  designed  to  produce  training  materials,  not 
only  for  the  lower  New  York  and  greater  Baltimore  areas,  but  also  throughout  the 
coimtry  through  the  technology  of  distance  learning. 
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The  purpose  of  these  examples  is  to  demonstrate  the  tremendous  value  received 
from  a  comparatively  small  investment  on  the  part  of  the  EPA.  We  have  the  jobs. 
What  we  need  are  trained  people  capable  of  doing  work  that  has  become  increas- 
ingly technologically  oriented.  Environmental  programs  at  community  colleges  are 
designed  to  provide  students  with  the  skills  they  need  to  go  to  work  immediately 
upon  graduation.  We  are  asking  for  vour  help  in  funding  the  start  up  of  training 
programs  that  will  provide  the  trained  technicians  to  fill  these  jobs. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  successful  implementation  of  this  countr^s 
increasingly  complex  and  stringent  environmental  regulations  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  technicians.  The  need  for  technicians  to  perform  such  tasks  as 
sampling,  analysis,  data  validation,  hazardous  waste  and  materials  handling,  emer- 
gency response,  and  numerous  other  jobs  has  never  been  greater.  And  it  is  the  EPA 
who  is  driving  this  need  through  much  needed  environmental  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple: 

The  reduction  in  allowable  lead  and  copper  levels  in  drinking  water  has  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  need  for  lead  and  copper  monitoring  and  removal 
strategies  for  distribution  systems.  The  probable  reduction  in  the  cmnking  water 
standard  for  arsenic  will  likely  have  a  similar  impact. 

The  recent  addition  of  drinking  water  standards  for  23  chemicals  brings  the  total 
number  of  federal  drinking  water  standards  set  by  EPA  to  84.  These  standards  re- 
quire 80,000  public  drinking  water  systems  nationwide  to  meet  the  criteria  and 
monitor  for  the  contaminants. 

New  stormwater  permitting  reguirements  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  involve  de- 
tailed emission  monitoring,  as  do  revisions  to  the  pretreatment  program  for  Publicly 
Owned  Treatment  Works  (POTWs),  better  known  as  wastewater  treatment  plants. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  focuses  on  emission  monitoring  m  gen- 
eral, and  the  control  of  synthetic  and  volatile  organic  chemicals  in  particular. 

The  pending  reauthorization  of  Superfiind  has  highlighted  the  complex  problem 
of  hazardous  waste  site  cleanup.  The  need  both  for  more  complete  site  characteriza- 
tions at  the  start  of  a  clean  up  effort,  as  well  as  more  complete  data  verifying  the 
success  of  the  completed  effort  underscores  the  need  for  trained  people  to  perform 
the  remediation  and  to  monitor  contaminant  levels. 

In  order  to  meet  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  environmental 
protection  and  remediation  strategies  are  successful,  the  EPA  must  also  be  commit- 
ted to  ensuring  that  we  have  a  trained  environmental  workforce.  The  community 
colleges  are  doing  a  remarkable  job  with  very  little  money.  Think  how  much  more 
could  be  done  with  the  unequivocable  support  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

One  final  note  in  closing:  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  two-year  environmental  training 
program  which  was  started  over  15  years  ago  at  Ulster  County  Community  College 
in  Stone  Ridge,  New  York.  This  program  was  developed  through  a  grant  from  EPA's 
OfBce  of  Workforce  Development  and  is  going  stronger  than  ever.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  inspired  to  continue  my  education,  and  now  hold  a  Master's  degree  in  Environ- 
mental Engineering  fi"om  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  I  sit  before  you  in  testi- 
mony to  the  far-reaching  positive  effects  these  training  programs  have  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  people,  our  economy,  and  our  planet. 

I  am  requesting  that  Congress  recommend  the  placement  of  5  million  dollars  into 
EPA's  1993-94  budget  for  the  purpose  of  environmental  academic  training.  This 
money  should  be  distributed  to  areas  of  need  through  the  EPA's  Workforce  CoordH- 
nating  Committee.  Specific  funds  should  be  designated  for  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. Please  see  the  attached  budget  for  more  detail. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Proposed  budget 

Traineeships  in  air  programs  $800,000 

Minority  Fellowship  Program 500,000 

State  agency  drinking  water  fellowships  400,000 

2  +  2  High  School/Community  College  Program  400,000 

Work  force  needs  assessment  conference  100,000 

Waste  recycling  training  250,000 

Hazmat  training  300,000 

State  agency  fellowships  in  solid  waste 250,000 

American  Indian  science  and  engineering 350,000 

Fellowships: 

Urbaa^ural  Minority  Training  Program 125,000 

Environmental  Equity  Program  400,000 

Total  5,000.000 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  MCMILUON,  PRESmENT-ELECT,  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  speaking  of  doing  real  things,  we  wel- 
come Dave  McMillion,  representing  the  Marjdand  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency. 

Mr.  McMillion.  Good  morning.  Madam  Chair.  As  you  indicated, 
I  am  Dave  McMillion,  director  of  Maryland  Emergency  Manage- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Management  Association,  of  which  I  am  the 
president-elect. 

NEMA's  members  are  the  directors  of  State  emergency  manage- 
ment  agencies  nationwide  and  are  responsible  for  the  developmint 
and  implementation  of  State  programs  in  coordination  with  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  Let  me  begin  by  pointing 
out  that  the  National  Emergency  Management  Agencv  testimony 
today  is  supported  by  the  results  of  the  study  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administration  and  two  other  recent 
studies. 

The  civil  defense  requirement  study,  which  was  recommended  by 
Congress  last  year,  dramatically  demonstrates  a  substantial  need 
for  the  commitment  of  additional  resources  in  order  to  achieve 
truly  adequate  levels  of  preparedness  in  response  to  emergencies. 

Another  study  completed  by  NEMA  in  1992  focused  more  specifi- 
cally on  Federal  funding  for  the  FEMA's  Emergency  Management 
Assistance  Program  [EMA]  to  States  and  local  jurisdictions.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  our  Nation's  intergovernmental  system  of  emer- 
gency management.  That  study  also  found  that  the  EMA  Program 
is  grossly  underfunded. 

NEMA  strongly  urges  this  committee  to  increase  the  EMA  fund- 
ing by  an  additional  $6  million  to  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
These  funds  will  enable  jurisdictions  in  States  and  communities  to 
improve  and  maintain  effective  intergovernmental  system  of  emer- 
gency management. 

Also  for  your  consideration,  the  Superfund  Amendment  and  Re- 
authorization Act,  SARA,  title  III  funding,  makes  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  plans,  training,  and  procedures  for  accidents  involving 
hazardous  materials.  NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  $5  million 
be  provided  under  SARA  for  support  of  State  and  local  training 
programs  that  address  the  risk  of  accidental  release  of  hazardous 
materials  at  chemical  facilities  nationwide. 

NEMA  strongly  opposes  the  proposals  and  the  fiscal  year  1994 
request  to  eliminate  certain  programs  which  provide  infrastructure 
and  training  for  preparedness  and  response.  These  reductions  will 
eliminate  two  State  programs  and  institute  a  75/25  percent  share 
to  States  for  required  personnel  in  three  programs  which  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  States  to  meet.  In  fact,  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land we  will  lose  about  25  percent  of  our  staff  at  the  State  level. 
These  cuts  and  reductions  will  reduce  vital  planning  for  personnel 
and  in  some  other  States  as  much  as  a  50-percent  cut  in  planning 
personnel. 

NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  the  $7.39  million  in  funding  be 
reinstated  in  order  to  provide  critically  needed  personnel  and  sup- 
port for  the  emergency  management  programs.  Based  upon  major 
changes  in  world  politics,  lessons  learned  from  the  large-scale  dis- 
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asters  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew,  and  the  results  of  recent  studies, 
the  Nation's  emergency  management  system  of  the  21st  century 
needs  to  be  stronger,  better  trained,  better  prepared,  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

NEMA  urges  this  committee  to  increase  EMA  funding  by  $6  mil- 
lion, to  provide  $5  million  for  training  for  SAEA,  and  to  reinstate 
the  $7.39  million  for  State  and  local  programs.  To  lose  so  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  emergency  management  funding  would  be 
devastating  to  the  all-hazards  emergency  management  system  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

NEMA  urges  this  committee  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
emergency  management  as  has  been  recommended  by  several  re- 
spected agencies,  and  fully  support  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
intergovernmental  team  approach  sorely  needed  in  this  Nation. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Your  continuing  support  for  strong -emer- 
gency management  programs  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
National  Emergency  Management  Association.  Thank  you,  very 
much.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 
have  at  this  time. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  McMILLION 

Good  Moming,  Madam  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Emergency  Management  Association  (NEMA).  hfEMA's  memben 
are  the  directors  of  state  emergency  management  agencies  nationwide  and  are  responsible  for 
development  and  implementation  of  state  programs  in  coordination  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA). 

I  am  Dave  McMillion,  Director  of  the  State  of  Maryland's  Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  collective  insight  of  the  states'  emergency  management 
professionals  to  the  FY94  budget  request  in  support  of  programs  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA).  My  testimony  will  focus  on  the  three  critical  areas  of  the  FY94  request  which  need 
to  be  addressed  in  order  to  adequately  prepare  for  and  respond  to  all  types  of  disasters,  both  natural  and 
man-made. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  continued  support  of  the  emergency  management 
community.  Last  year,  you  added  funds  for  Emergency  Management  Assistance  and  training  under  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  (SARA)  which  were  a  benefit  to  all  slates. 

Let  me  b^in  by  pointing  out  that,  NEMA  testimony  today  is  supported  by  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  and  two  other  recent  studies.  Initial 
work  on  the  Civil  Defense  Requirements  Study,  which  was  recommended  by  Congress  last  year,  has 
been  completed.  Results  from  that  study  dramatically  demonstrate  the  substantial  need  for  the 
commitment  of  additional  resources  in  order  to  achieve  truly  adequate  levels  of  preparedness  and 
response  to  emergencies.  It  was  shown  conclusively  that  -  at  best  -  many  states  are  operating  with  less 
than  1/2  of  the  emergency  management  personnel  that  are  actually  needed  to  provide  necessary 
preparedness. 

Another  study  which  was  completed  by  NEMA  in  1992,  focused  more  specifically  on  federal 
funding  for  FEMA's  Enwrgency  Management  Assistance  (EMA)  Program  to  slates  and  local 
jurisdictions  which  is  the  foundation  for  our  Nation's  intergovemmenlal  system  of  emergency 
management.  That  study  found  that  the  EMA  Program  is  grossly  underfunded. 

NEMA  RECOMMENDS  TIUT  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
(EMA)  FUNDING  BE  INCREASED  ($6.0  MILLION) 

Funds  for  the  EMA  Program  provide  for  national  cohesion  and  direct  funding  support  to  slate 
and  local  government,  primarily  for  the  personnel  that  make  our  intergovernmental  emergency 
management  eflbrts  that  workable,  vital  system  that  it  must  be.  While  the  EMA  Program  is  designed 
to  be  a  SO/SO  federal/state  match,  a  1992  NEMA  administered  study  determined  that  the  federal  share, 
provided  through  the  EMA  Program,  In  practice,  covers  only  approximately  32%  of  eligible  expenses 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  An  additional  S3S  million  In  federal  funds  is  required  to  truly  honor  the 
concept  of  the  SO/SO  match  for  current  EMA  jurisdictions  alone. 
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NEMA  strongly  urges  this  Committee  to  increase  the  EMA  Program  by  an  additional  S6  million 
to  S74.6  million  in  FY94  and  to  consider  a  recommendation  to  increase  this  by  a  similar  amount  each 
year  until  the  federal/state  match  is  achieved  in  future  years.  As  reflected  in  the  Requirements  Study 
and  the  EMA  Study,  EMA  dollars  are  greatly  needed  and  highly  leveraged  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
These  funds  must  be  increased  to  enable  jurisdictions  In  your  states  and  communities  to  improve  and 
maintain  an  effective  intergovernmental  system  of  emergency  management. 

NEMA  RECOMMENDS  THAT  TRAINING  BE  FUNDED  UNDER  SARA  TITLE 
m  ($5.0  MnXION) 

The  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  (SARA)  Title  III  funding  makes  possible 
the  development  of  plans,  training  and  procedures  for  accidents  involving  hazardous  materials.  SARA 
has  also  led  to  the  involvement  of  private  companies  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  hazardous 
materials,  their  locations,  and  the  steps  that  would  be  taken  in  the  event  of  an  accidental  release.  The 
SARA  Title  III  Program  is  acknowledged  as  a  major  milestone  in  the  evolution  of  community-based 
emergency  management  programs  in  the  United  States.  The  funds  for  this  program  (and  HMTUSA 
Tunding  affecting  transported  materials)  provide  minimal  training  and  help  to  minimize  the  risks 
associated  with  hazardous  materials. 

NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  $5  million  be  provided  under  Section  30S  of  SARA  Title  HI 
for  support  of  state  and  local  training  programs  that  address  the  risk  of  accidental  releases  of  hazardous 
materials  at  chemical  facilities  nationwide. 

NEMA    RECOMMENDS    FEMA    REINSTATE    FUNDING    FOR    STATE 
PROGRAMS  ($7.39  MILLION) 

NEMA  strongly  opposes  the  proposal  in  the  FY  94  request  to  eliminate  certain  programs  which 
provide  infrastructure  and  training  for  planning  and  response  capabilities.  These  reductions  would 
eliminate  the  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  personnel,  the  Radiological  Defense  Offlcers 
(RDO),  who  currently  coordinate  radiological  emergency  preparedness  within  the  individual  states,  and 
institutes  a  75/25  cost  share  to  the  sutes  for  required  personnel  in  the  Population  Protection  Program, 
the  Survivable  Crisis  Management  (SCM)  Program  and  the  radiological  instrumenution  and  calibration 
activity.  These  cuts  and  reductions  would  reduce  vital  planning  personnel  In  some  states  by  as 
much  as  50%  and  seriously  reduce  if  not  eliminate  radiological  preparedness  In  many  states.  The 
reduction  or  elimination  of  funding  for  programs,  given  the  inflexibility  of  budget  cycles  within  most 
states,  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  programs  and  personnel  who  provide  most  critical  infrastructure 
in  the  state  and  devastate  the  emergency  management  program. 

These  programs  which  support  alt-hazard  planning  and  provide  extremely  well  qualiHed  staff  are  the 
Population  Protection  Progtam,  Survivable  Crisis  Management  (SCM)  Program  and  the  Radiological 
Protection  Program,  with  its  associated  instrument  maintenance  shop. 
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•  Population  rrotectlon  Planning  (PPP)  and  Survivable  Crisis  Manaeement  (SCM) 
Programs.  These  programs  provide  the  capabilities  for  the  development,  evaluation  and 
maintenance  of  the  multi-hazard  emergency  operations  plans  at  state  and  local  government  levels. 
The  plans  detail  the  actual  provisions  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  average  citizen,  the 
taxpayer,  has  protection  ftom  the  variety  of  dangers  that  can  and  do  affect  the  population. 
Elimination  of  the  statewide  planners  would  result  in  each  local  jurisdiction  not  having  the 
continued  support  it  needs  to  protect  its  citizens. 

The  loss  or  reduction  of  any  part  of  the  PPP  or  SCM  Programs  will  create  a  tremendous  void 
In  emergency  preparedness  and  response.  These  programs  provide  each  state  with  skilled 
professionals  who,  as  full  time  staff,  are  always  on  duty  or  on  call  and  available  before,  during 
and  aAer  emergencies  or  disasters. 

•  Radiological  Emergency  Preparedness  (REP)  Program.  TTie  Radiological  Emergency 
Preparedness  Program  provides  the  State  with  the  plans,  procedures,  instrumentation  and  trained 
personnel  which  are  necessary  for  a  functioning  radiological  defense  system  at  the  local 
government  level  which  would  minimize  the  effects  of  radiation  exposure  from  several  potential 
sources.  The  overall  program  is  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  Radiological  Officer 
(RDO)  in  accordance  with  both  federal  and  state  policies.  Included  are  provisions  for 
specialized  radiological  activities  supported  by  radiological  training  and  exercises,  preparation 
of  radiological  protection  plans,  maintenance  of  training  availabilities  and  allocation  of 
radiological  detection  and  monitoring  instruments. 

The  Radiological  Officer  is  also  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  radiological  instrument 
maintenance  and  calibration  where  instrumentation  allocated  by  a  state  to  its  local  jurisdictions 
is  maintained  in  constant  readiness.  The  RDO  plays  an  essential  role  in  organizing  vital 
protection  for  the  citizens  against  lethal  or  incapacitating  radiological  hazards.  The  states  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  kind  of  capability  when  terrorism,  nuclear  proliferation  among  third  world 
countries,  and  nuclear  weapons  are  still  present  in  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

A  major  resource,  supervised  by  the  RDO  is  the  Radiological  Instrument  Maintenance  and 
Calibration  (RIM(tC)  facility.  This  specialized  facility  is  staffed  by  highly  trained  electronic 
technicians  who  perform  the  inspection,  calibration,  maintenance  and  repair  of  radiological 
detection  devices  on  a  scheduled  basis.  Recipients  of  these  sendees  include  state  and  local 
hazmat  teams,  fire  departments.  Federal  emergency  responders,  responders  to  nuclear  power 
plant  incidents,  health  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Each  is  allocated  its  share  of  instruments 
to  provide  monitoring  ability  for  the  citizens.  The  proposed  budget  reductions  would  devastate 
or  severely  degrade  this  valuable  resource. 

•  Individual  Mobilization  Augnientee  (IMA)  Program.  The  IMA  Program  provides  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  to  support  state  and  local  emergency  management  offices.  This  program 
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is  uied  as  »  means  of  meeting  critical  staffing  shortfalls  in  sute  and  local  emergency 
management  There  are  approximately  600  IMAi  assigned  in  the  FEMA  program  with  about 
15%  of  them  assigned  to  regional  headquaiteri,  35%  assigned  to  sutc  emergency  agencies,  with 
the  largest  percentage  -  50X  -  assigned  to  local  jurisdictions.  This  50*  ii  a  critical  number 
when  one  realizes  the  small  staff  and  limited  budget  of  the  average  local  emergency  agency. 
These  reserve  military  personnel  have  been  thoroughly  integrated  into  the  emergency 
management  offices  and  perform  critical  ttsla.  They  are  an  important  part  of  the  emergency 
management  staff  especially  in  times  of  disaster.  They  provide  professional  manpower  the  states 
and  local  jurisdictions  need  to  expand  their  operational  capability  at  a  minimal  cost.  Elimination 
of  the  IMA  program's  full  impact  would  be  realized  at  the  worst  possible  time  i.e.,  during  an 
actual  disaster. 

NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  the  $7.39  million  funding  for  these  state/local  programs  be 
reinsuted  in  order  to  provide  critically  needed  personnel  and  support  for  the  emergency  management 
programs. 

SUMMARY 

NEMA  supports  recognition  by  the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  FEMA  of  the  need  to 
refme  the  nation's  emergency  management  programs,  the  need  to  emphasize  training  that  will  help  with 
all-hazards  planning,  the  need  to  analyze  requirements,  and  the  need  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  the 
programs.  Based  on  major  changes  in  worid  politics,  lessons  learned  from  recent  large  scale  disasters 
such  as  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  results  of  the  Requirements  Study,  the  nation's  emergency 
management  system  of  the  21st  century  needs  to  be  stronger,  better  trained,  better  prepared  and  more 
responsive. 

NEMA  urges  this  Committee  to  increase  EM  A  funding  by  $6  million,  to  provide  $5  million  in 
training  funds  to  SARA  Title  III  and  to  reinstate  $7.39  million  to  the  PPP.  REP  and  IMA  programs  In 
the  states.  To  fully  fund  emergency  management  programs  is  not  only  to  ensure  a  vast  return  on  our 
investments  but  also  to  see  that  we  will  still  have  those  investments.  To  lose  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  emergency  management  funding  would  be  devastating  to  the  all-hazards  emergency 
management  system  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  Additionally,  this  sudden  loss  of  support  will  result  in 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  system  and  unnecessary  loss  of  preparedness  in  all  jurisdictions.  This  loss 
of  preparedness  will  be  reflected  In  slow  response,  increased  potential  for  loss  of  life,  and  higher 
property  damage  losses  •  our  citizens  deserve  better. 

NEMA  urges  this  committee  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  enhance  emergency  management  as  has 
been  recommended  by  several  respected  agencies  and  fully  support  the  Federal.  State,  Local 
intergovernmental  team  approach  sorely  needed  by  this  Nation. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  this  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Your 
interest  in  and  support  for  strong  emergency  management  programs  in  the  past  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  NEMA  membership  and  our  colleagues  in  local  government.  Thank  you  very 
much.  1  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  nuy  have  at  any  time. 
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Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you,  Dave,  for  that  spirited  testimony, 
and  all  is  duly  noted. 

What  is  very  clear  from  the  testimony,  and  I  think  also  shares 
my  belief,  is  tnat,  No.  1,  whether  it  is  EPA  or  FEMA,  we  need  to 
go  to  a  risk-based  strategy.  We  need  to  know  what  the  risks  are 
the  American  people  are  facing,  and  then  fund  those  programs  to 
meet  that  risk  and  to  make  sure  that  there  is  adequate  personnel 
to  do  it,  and  not  just  have  a  line  item  for  every  possible  concern. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  we  want  to  tear  down  the  wall  that  exists  between  civil  de- 
fense and  domestic  disasters  and  go  to  an  all-hazards  FEMA  re- 
sponse. Whether  we  are  hit  by  a  nuclear  accident  or  a  nuclear  at- 
tack, we  need  to  be  able  to  evacuate  and  do  all  of  those  things  that 
domestic  defenders  like  yourself  do. 

Each  and  every  one  of  you  has  given  us  excellent  testimony,  and 
again  from  the  real  world,  and  we  thank  you  for  it.  If  you  wish  to 
submit  additional  information  we  would  welcome  it.  And  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  move  forward  through  our  ap- 
propriations. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

This  subcommittee  stands  in  recess  until  1:15  p.m.,  when  we  will 
resume  our  testimony  of  public  witnesses,  and  I  thank  you  all  for 
cooperating  with  us  on  the  time.  At  that  time,  we  will  take  testi- 
mony on  the  issues  concerning  Boston  Harbor. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  1:15  p.m.,  this  same  day.] 


(Afternoon  Session,  1:15  p.m.,  Friday,  May  21, 1993) 
NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order  to  con- 
tinue its  hearing  on  public  witnesses.  We  will  be  listening  through- 
out the  day.  By  the  time  the  day  is  over  we  will  have  listened  to 
68  public  witnesses.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  greater  public  witness 
than  Senator  Kennedy,  who  I  know  wants  to  testify  on  the  serious 
environmental  concerns  facing  his  own  State. 

Senator,  we  really  salute  you  for  coming  to  advocate  the  public. 
Often,  Senators  ask  to  testify  along  with  agency  people.  You  are 
one  of  the  few  who  has  actually  wanted  to  sit  here  along  with  the 
public  advocacy  groups  and  others  to  speak.  And  later  on,  we  will 
be  hearing  from  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resource  Authority,  and 
they  will  be  part  of  the  panel  after  you  conclude. 

So,  Senator,  please  proceed,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  U.S.   SENATOR  FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chair.  First  of 
all,  I  want  to  express  all  of  our  appreciation,  speaking  now  for  Mas- 
sachusetts and  generally  throughout  New  England,  for  all  the  help 
that  you  and  your  subcommittee  has  given  in  the  past  in  helping 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  complex,  difficult,  expensive  environ- 
mental projects  that  this  country  has  ever  faced,  and  that  is  the 
cleanup  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  coastal  areas, 
and  that  is  the  Boston  Harbor. 

This  is  a  monumental  environmental  undertaking  and  its  impli- 
cations in  terms  of  its  cleanup  will  go  on  for  not  just  the  life  of  a 
road  or  a  bridge  or  a  building  30,  40,  50,  60  years,  but  once  cleaned 
up  will  be  an  asset  for  centuries  and  centuries  to  come.  And  that 
is  something  that  we  really  have  to  understand,  that  as  the  people 
in  that  harbor  area  are  interested  in  the  cleanup,  because  in  many 
instances  they  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  Boston  Harbor 
and  their  children,  and  hopefully  their  children's  children  will,  the 
way  that  this  particular  cleanup  is  taking  place  is  that  it  has  put 
an  extraordinary,  unconscionable  financial  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers, the  homeowners,  in  the  61  towns  which  are  directly  af- 
fected, the  2.5  million  Massachusetts  citizens  who  are  directly  af- 
fected. 

But  I  think  all  of  us  understood.  Madam  Chair,  in  terms  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  in  terms  of  environmental  cleanup,  there  is 
obviously  a  local  interest,  clearly.  There  is  clearly  a  State  interest. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  regional  interest  and  a  national  interest.  And 
what  all  we  have  seen  to  date  is  that  the  burden  has  been  borne 
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in  what  I  consider  to  be  an  extraordinary  burdensome  way  by  the 
ratepayers  in  that  particular  area. 

I  know  that  Doug  MacDonald  and  Mary  Jeka  from  the  NWRA 
will  go  over  the  material  in  detail,  but  what  we  have  seen  is  that 
Boston,  MA,  has  gone  from  approximately  $180  in  1986  for  a  water 
bill — the  national  average  is  currently  between  $300  and  $500 — to 
1992  to  some  $600.  And  the  best  estimates  is  that  it  will  more  than 
double  over  the  period  of  the  next  decade. 

The  highest  water  bills  in  the  country  by  far  now  are  the  rate- 
payers. This  would  be  difficult  enough  if  it  was  not  a  situation 
where  Massachusetts  still  experienced  the  enormous  pressures 
from  the  recession  that  has  effected  New  England  generally  and 
Massachusetts  in  particular,  with  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. We  have  lost  30  percent  of  all  the  jobs.  In  our  own  State 
of  Massachusetts,  we  are  the  No.  2  State  in  the  country  for  the  peo- 
ple that  are  out  of  work  remaining  unemployed. 

We  are  one  of  the  top  States  in  the  country  on  mortgage  fore- 
closures, one  of  the  top  States  in  the  country  in  terms  of  small 
business  failures.  We  are  seeing  that  even  though  the  overall  un- 
emplo5anent  figures  have  gone  down  by  one-tenth  of  a  point,  the 
total  number  of  jobs  has  declined  by  50,000.  People  have  lost  hope. 
And  even  those  that  have  been  gaining  emplojrment,  as  the  Chair 
understands  very  clearly,  by  and  large,  those  are  part-time  jobs 
and  completely  inadequate. 

We  are  a  State  not  greatly  different  from  your  own  State, 
Madam  Chair,  that  has  one  of  the  highest  elderly  populations.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  the  elderly  populations  that  own  these  homes 
and  are  being  driven  out  from  a  life  of  savings  and  in  terms  of  their 
homes. 

Madam  Chair,  the  citizens  are  prepared  to  do  their  share.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  corresponding  response  from  the  Federal  level 
and  there  has  to  be  a  corresponding  response  at  the  State  level. 
And  there  also  has  to  be  a  corresponding  constant  review  by  the 
MWRA  in  terms  of  what  possibilities  there  are  for  making  further 
adjustments  and  changes  that  can  bring  important  relief  to  the  tax- 
payers on  the  water  rates  in  that  community. 

So  we  are  grateful  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  We  are 
enormously  mindful  of  the  pressures  that  have  been  under  the 
budget  at  the  present  time,  remindful,  as  well,  that  with  the  defeat 
of  the  economic  stimulus  program  that  that  also  put  additional 
kinds  of  pressures  and  competitions  on  scarce  resources.  I  know 
you  were  tireless  in  terms  of  that  economic  stimulus  program.  It 
would  have  meant  more  in  terms  of  these  communities  and  sum- 
mer jobs,  immunization,  $250  million  in  small  business  loans 
would  have  created  $2.4  billion.  Much  of  that  would  have  been  out 
into  the  communities  that  are  affected. 

So  they  have  been  short-changed  in  terms  of  their  own  ability  to 
find  jobs,  short-changed  in  terms  of  the  general  economic  climate, 
which  has  been  as  a  result  of  the  abusive  fiscal  monetary  policies 
of  the  last  12  years,  and  now,  they  are  seeing  this  explosion  of 
costs,  and  it  is  an  untenable  situation. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  some  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  past  10  days,  and  I  know  you  will  hear  more  about 
those.  But  in  just  about  every  one  of  these  communities  now  there 
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is  an  undercurrent,  a  strong  undercurrent,  that  is  protesting  these 
kinds  of  explosive  rates.  Something  really  has  to  be  done,  and  we 
are  mindful,  as  I  mentioned  before,  of  the  tight  financial  situation, 
but  it  is  something  that  we  are  going  to  have  to,  in  working  with 
the  administration,  develop  a  program  that  is  going  to  be  ongoing 
and  continuing,  and  over  a  period  of  years,  I  believe,  and  that  is 
going  to  provide  really  important  relief  for  the  ratepayers. 

I  am  pleased.  Madam  Chair,  to  introduce  Doug  MacDonald,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  MWRA;  Mary  Jaca,  who  I  know  you  are  familiar 
with,  who  I  had  the  good  opportunity  to  work  with  over  a  number 
of  years  as  a  top  assistant  of  mine  and  now  the  general  counsel; 
and  Mr.  Bameco,  who  has  been  a  long-time  associate  and  an  ally 
of  my  good  friend  John  Kerry,  and  has  been  a  part  of  this  team, 
as  well. 

I  thank  you. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Kennedy,  for 
once  more  reinforcing  and  amplifying  the  compelling  needs  for  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  We  know  the  people  representing  the  Massachusetts 
Water  Resources  Authority  will  go  into  more  technical  aspects.  You 
have  been  tireless  in  working  on  this,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  on  this  appropriation. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  put  my  full  statement  in  the  record, 
and  I  join  in  this  petition  in  behalf  of  my  colleague  John  Kerrv, 
who  has  been  enormously  active  and  involved,  as  well  as  Joe  Moak- 
ley  and  the  rest  of  the  Congressional  delegation.  Senator  Kerry  and 
I  have  been  constant  allies  in  this  effort,  and  we  work  closely  to- 
gether. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Thank  you,  Madame  Chair,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
subcommittee  today  on  the  Boston  Harbor  clean  up  project. 

The  clean  up  of  Boston  Harbor  is  an  extremely  unportant  environmental  project 
in  Massachusetts.  It's  also  an  enormously  expensive  undertaking,  with  a  current 
price  tag  of  $5.7  billion  to  meet  the  Clean  Water  Act  requirements  and  other  envi- 
ronmental mandates. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  attention  you  are  giving  to  this  project,  and  I  urge  your 
continued  support.  It  is  greatly  needed  in  the  months  ahead. 

Two  and  one-half  million  citizens  in  61  communities  in  the  Greater  Boston  area 
are  "reeling  under  the  crushing  burden  of  the  largest  clean  water  public  works 
project  in  5ie  country.  The  local  ratepayers  are  currently  shouldering  more  than 
90%  of  the  cost  of  this  project. 

The  average  household's  rates  are  already  about  $600,  compared  to  the  national 
average  rate  of  about  $350.  The  Boston  area  rates  are  already  the  highest  in  the 
country,  and  they  are  projected  to  more  than  double  by  the  end  of  the  decade  if  no 
relief  is  provided. 

These  slnrrocketing  rates  are  creating  unjustifiable  financial  hardship  for  large 
numbers  of  households.  In  a  state  where  economic  troubles  are  far  fi*om  over,  even 
many  middle-class  families  are  on  the  edge  each  month,  struggling  to  pay  their  bills. 
Thev  fear  that  the  escalating  cost  of  the  Boston  Harbor  clean  up  will  force  them 
to  choose  between  paying  their  water/sewer  bills  and  meeting  other  basic  needs  for 
their  families. 

1  recognize  the  very  real  pressures  on  the  federal  budget.  I  believe  that  state  and 
local  officials  are  making  a  maximum  effort  to  develop  a  coordinated  plan  for  relief. 
But  the  federal  government  must  do  its  part  now  and  sustain  that  commitment  in 
the  years  ahead. 

1  commend  you  for  your  leadership  in  the  past  and  I  hope  we  can  count  on  your 
continuing  support  for  this  important  environmental  project. 

Senator  MncuLSKl.  Thank  you,  very  much. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  This  is  a  good  time  to  call  forth  Doug  Mac- 
Donald,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resource  Authority, 
and  Kevin,  would  you  call  the  rest  of  the  panelists? 

Panel  No.  8 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

statement  of  doug  mac  donald,  massachusetts  water  re- 
source authority 

Mr.  Kelly.  Elizabeth  Baldwin  of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation; Brad  larossi  from  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety 
Officials;  Walter  Webdale  representing  a  group  of  civic  organiza- 
tions connected  to  cities;  David  Gilmore  of  the  Council  of  Large 
Public  Housing  Authorities;  and  Mr.  Donald  Kreider  with  the  Joint 
Policy  Board  for  Mathematics. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  MacDonald,  why  do  you  not  go  ahead  and 
proceed?  And  we  will  follow  up  on  Senator  Kennedy's  testimony 
and  proceed  then  to  the  other  witnesses,  as  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  again  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Har- 
bor wastewater  project,  of  which  I  am  the  executive  director.  This 
is,  as  you  know,  the  largest  wastewater  treatment  construction 
project  in  the  country  and  it  is  proceeding  under  Federal  court  su- 
pervision of  Clean  Water  Act  pollution  control  mandates. 

On  behalf  of  our  ratepayers,  who  are  paying  almost  all  of  the 
multibillion  dollar  costs  of  this  project,  I  would  like  to  thank  you. 
Madam  Chairman,  for  your  past  help  in  providing  $100  million  for 
the  project  in  fiscal  year  1993.  And  we  come  together  with  you 
today  to  plead  for  a  further  request  as  submitted  in  the  President's 
proposed  budget. 

I  would  like  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  which  is  why  single 
out  Boston  Harbor  for  such  special  assistance?  This  expands  on  my 
written  statement,  which  we  have  submitted.  To  answer  that  very 
simply,  first,  the  project  is  so  large  and  its  burden  on  ratepayers 
is  so  painful.  Construction  is  now  30-percent  complete,  but  our 
householder/sewer  user  charges  have  risen  530  percent  since  1985, 
to  become  the  highest  for  any  comparable  community  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Two,  as  a  result,  these  rising  charges  are  far  and  away  the  most 
controversial  environmental  issue  in  our  area.  Just  last  Saturday, 
the  inevitable  finally  occurred.  Hundreds  of  householders  held  a 
widely  reported  tea  party,  as  you  would  guess,  to  throw  tea  boxes 
full  of  sewer  bills  into  Boston  Harbor  and  thereby  to  announce  the 
citizens  revolt  against  sewer  rates. 

Three,  as  worthy  as  the  project  is,  the  consensus  in  politics  for 
the  project  simply  cannot  be  sustained  in  Boston  without  a  glue 
that  comes  from  our  ratepayers  belief  that  Federal  assistance  to 
protect  against  skjrocketing  sewer  bills  accompanies  the  national 
environmental  mandate  we  have  been  directed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  court  to  fulfill. 
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Federal  assistance  for  the  project  now  stands  at  only  about  10 
percent,  a  sum  our  communities  know  is  lower  than  many  other 
communities  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive. 

Yesterday,  recognizing  the  powder  keg  of  citizen  anger  that  could 
derail  this  project,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  re- 
sponded to  this  same  cry,  and  for  the  first  time  included  a  proposed 
State  budget,  a  substantial  level  of  direct  assistance  to  help  us  pay 
the  projects  bonds.  This  will  ease  part  of  next  year's  inevitable 
sewer  rate  increases,  but  even  so,  sewer  rates  will  continue  to 
climb  as  the  massive  investment  continues. 

Last  night  on  one  of  the  frequent  talk  shows  on  which  I  am 
called  to  sometimes  angiy  public  account,  a  caller  broke  through  to 
say  something  positive.  What  wonderful  fishing  was  returning  to 
Boston  Harbor  because  of  the  progress  already  made.  We  can,  I 
surely  hope,  continue.  The  project  is  good  for  the  environment,  good 
for  public  health,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  modem  infrastructure 
for  our  region. 

But  citizens  are  always  a  part  of  politics  and  today  I  truly  believe 
the  full  realization  of  the  project  hangs  in  the  balance.  Our  citizens 
seek  reassurance  that  a  project  can  be  completed  that  does  not 
jeopardize  their  ability  to  afford  the  very  benefits  we  all  seek  from 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  ask  for  your  help  because  under  all  these 
unique  circumstances  in  Boston,  we  really  believe  we  need  it  in 
order  to  see  our  own  efforts  continue,  and  I  might  add,  even  with 
this  help  our  local  rates  will  still  continue  to  rise  as  our  own  citi- 
zens continue  to  meet  the  burden. 

I  have  shown  Senator  Kennedy  on  past  occasions  two  charts 
which  I  am  sure  he  would  like  me  to  show  you  very  quickly.  One 
is  this  chart,  which  shows  in  the  red  bars  now  quickly  our  rates 
in  Boston  have  surpassed  other  communities'  rates  and  why  the 
steep  rise  of  rates,  not  just  the  absolute  rates,  is  so  painful.  And, 
too,  this  chart  which  shows  where  we  are  continuing  to  go  until  we 
are  able  to,  I  hope,  get  additional  Federal  assistance  from  the 
project  along  the  lines  that  has  been  proposed  in  the  President's 
proposal. 

And  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  share  this 
information  with  you  today. 

Senator  Mikulski.  You  are  quite  welcome.  Did  you  want  those 
charts  to  be  part  of  the  record? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  would  certainly  like  the  staff  to  have  them. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Douglas  B.  MacDonald 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  opporttinity  to  testify  before  you  once  again. 

I  am  Douglas  MacDonald,  Executive  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Water  Re- 
sources Authority.  We  provide  water  supply  and  wastewater  treatment  for  2.5  mil- 
lion people  in  61  communities  throughout  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

We  are  best  known  for  a  Project  that  I  am  certain  is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  The 
Boston  Harbor  Project  is  the  largest  wastewater  treatment  facility  imder  construc- 
tion in  the  country.  It  is  under  federal  court  supervision  and  is  subject  to  a  court- 
ordered  schedule  that  requires  strict  compliance  with  major  milestones.  When  it  is 
completed  in  1999,  it  will  stand  as  m^'or  environmental  achievement  and  a  tribute 
to  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  in  overseeing  the  Clean  Water  Act.  I  would 
like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  each  member  to  visit  this  exciting  undertaking. 

On  behalf  of  the  MWRA  ratepayers,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  Madam  Chairman 
and  the  members  of  this  Suboimmittee  for  the  approval  of  $100  million  for  the 
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Project  in  FY  1993.  Today,  I  come  before  you  to  plead  for  continuing  assistance  by 
adopting  the  President's  request  of  $100  million  for  FY  1994. 

I  know  that  some  members  of  Congress  are  asking  "Why  was  Boston  singled  out 
by  the  Administration  for  special  assistance?"  The  response  is  that  this  Project  is 
unique.  The  dramatic  rate  increases  resulting  from  the  debt  service  on  the  bonds 
issued  to  finance  this  vast  Project  is  placing  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  bur- 
den on  the  residents  of  the  MWRA  district. 

I  would  like  you  to  examine  some  of  the  articles  that  were  in  the  local  newspapers 
over  the  past  two  weeks.  Every  community  has  its  own  political  controversies.  But 
the  financial  impact  of  the  Boston  Harbor  is  the  single  longest-ruiming  political 
issue  in  our  area — and  there  are  no  signs  that  the  controversy  will  ebb  soon. 

It  has  generated  a  grass  roots  rate  rebellion.  Ratepayers  are  in  open  revolt  by 
publicly  burning  water  and  sewer  bills  and  staging  a  recent  "Boston  Tea  Party" 
where  ratepayers  threw  their  bills  into  the  Harbor  to  protest  the  spiraling  in- 
creases, i  Some  of  the  communities  we  serve  are  refusing  to  pay  us  because  some 
of  their  residents  cannot  afford  the  costs  of  the  bills.  This  citizens  revolt  threatens 
to  undermine  the  enormous  progress  that  has  been  made  on  the  Project. 

The  question  many  citizens  are  asking  in  communities  across  Massachusetts  is 
"Can  we  afford  to  meet  the  federal  court-enforced  order  to  implement  the  Clean 
Water  Act?"  The  answer  is  only  if  the  federal  government  stands  with  us  in  a  collec- 
tive effort  to  finance  compliance  with  the  federal  law. 

Why  is  such  a  "green"  state  as  Massachusetts  defiantly  opposing  such  an  impor- 
tant national  environmental  policy?  It  is  the  result  of  our  capital  costs  and  rates 
which  are  escalating  dramatically — higher  and  faster  than  any  other  area  in  the  na- 
tion. 

No  community  in  the  country  would  trade  places  with  our  ratepayers.  Our  capital 
investment  program  for  water  and  sewer  projects,  by  century's  end,  is  projected  to 
total  $5.7  billion.  By  current  estimates,  the  Boston  Harbor  Project  will  cost  $3.8  bil- 
lion. Our  debt  service  alone  on  this  capital  investment  is  $200  million  annually.  And 
as  we  issue  more  debt,  it  will  grow  to  $470  million  by  FY  1999. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  these  costs  are  mandated  by  federal  law.  Yet  the  federal 
contribution  for  our  wastewater  projects  has  only  been  $470  million — or  8%  of  our 
total  capital  costs.  Short  of  a  substantial  infusion  of  federal  and/or  state  money,  vir- 
tually all  of  our  remaining  costs  will  be  supported  bv  our  issuance  of  revenue  bonds 
repaid  with  interest  by  rate  revenues  exacted  from  the  ratepayers. 

How  this  translates  into  rates  is  the  best  answer  to  the  question — "why  does  Bos- 
ton deserve  the  federal  money".  Since  1985,  MWRA  wholesale  water  and  sewer 
rates  have  risen  more  than  530%.  The  average  household  rate  in  our  service  area 
has  soared  from  $140  in  1985  to  $545  in  1993.2 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning.  Without  increased  state  and  federal  assistance, 
rate  projections  for  FY  1999  show  that  average  household  rates  will  top  $1,200. 
Rampant  speculation  about  the  rate  impact  into  the  next  century  fuels  the  con- 
troversy. But  we  don't  have  to  wait  until  the  next  century  to  know  that  people  are 
already  feeling  the  brunt  of  these  rates.  Currently,  over  100,000  households  in  our 
service  area  have  limited  incomes  such  that  payment  of  water  and  sewer  charges 
are  forcing  direct  competition  with  their  purchase  of  other  basic  life  necessities. 

Environmental  protection  is  an  important  priority  in  our  society.  But  I  doubt  that 
anyone  who  drafted  the  Clean  Water  Act  would  have  thought  that  they  were  creat- 
ing such  a  Hobson's  choice. 

Our  ratepayers,  who  are  already  buckling  under  the  effect  of  a  recession,  can  no 
longer  pay  for  90%  of  the  cost  of  this  project.  If  we  want  a  clean  Boston  Harbor, 
we  need  the  federal  government  to  make  a  larger  contribution  towards  that  goal. 

We  do  not  intend  to  rely  on  federal  Eiid  alone.  I  have  initiated  a  rate  relief  strat- 
egy which  includes  strict  management  Of  our  own  spending  and  seeking  $100  mil- 
lion over  three  years  in  state  assistance,  now  moving  through  the  state  legislature, 
which  can  be  applied  directly  towards  our  debt  service.  These  efforts  are  crucial  to- 
wards harnessing  the  skyrocketing  rates.  But  federal  assistance  is  a  necessity  for 
our  strategy. 

President  Clinton  has  called  for  a  self-financing  fund  to  address  the  infrastructure 
needs  of  cities  that  face  exceptionally  burdensome  costs  to  meet  secondary  treat- 
ment needs.  Congressman  Studds  has  already  proposed  establishing  a  National 
Clean  Water  Investment  Corporation  as  a  means  of  raising  revenues  from  corporate 
sources  of  water-polluting  industrial  discharges.  Although  the  method  of  financing 


1  To  prevent  further  pollution,  the  bills  were  placed  in  boxes  and  later  retrieved. 

2  By  comparison,  a  recent  Ernst  and  Young  study  showed  that  an  average  rate  for  25  metro- 
politan areas  across  the  country  is  $347. 
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such  proposals  remains  a  subject  to  be  resolved,  they  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  they  are  not  going  to  help  Boston  ratepayers  with  their  immediate  crisis. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  you  will  act  favorably  on  the  Administration's  request 
for  $100  million  which  will  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that 
the  federal  government  is  willing  to  be  a  partner  in  the  cleanup  of  one  of  our  na- 
tion's most  important  environmental  projects. 

National  Science  Foundation  and  Environmental  Protection 

Agency 

statement  of  ELIZABETH  BALDWIN,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

association 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Elizabeth  Bald- 
win representing  the  American  Psychological  Association. 

Ms.  Baldwin.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  I  am  Elizabeth  Bald-, 
win,  legislative  and  Federal  affairs  officer  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  representing  APA 
and  its  118,000  members  and  associates.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  testimony  concerning  two  agencies  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  this  subcommittee — the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I  will  focus  on  only  a 
couple  of  issues  here.  APA's  written  testimony  submitted  for  the 
hearing  record,  contains  our  broader  concerns. 

APA  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  the  1994  request 
of  $1.46  million  for  NSF's  intelligence  systems  research  initiative. 
This  interdisciplinary  initiative  in  the  Directorate  for  Social,  Be- 
havioral, and  Economic  Sciences,  will  support  research  on  the  proc- 
essing of  information  by  humans  and  by  machines.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  direct  this  knowledge  to  improvements  in  the  perform- 
ance of  complex  tasks  and  complex  system  such  as  the  design  of 
instructional  systems,  especially  in  math  and  science,  improve- 
ments in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  computers,  improving  the 
human  computer  interface,  and  managing  an  explosion  of  informa- 
tion in  data  bases. 

This  $1.46  million  is  a  downpayment  on  the  initiative  which  will 
encompass  not  only  research  but  support  for  pre-  and  post-doctoral 
fellowships  and  undergraduate  studies.  In  addition  to  expected 
practical  applications,  this  initiative  will  add  greatly  to  scientific 
knowledge  oy  revealing  the  properties  basic  to  information  process- 
ing. The  proliferation  of  information  and  the  need  to  harness  it  for 
societal  advancement  makes  this  initiative  a  research  challenge  of 
the  highest  order. 

I  would  not  like  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  health  effects  research, 
specifically  neurotoxicological  research  in  EPA.  Compounds  with 
neurotoxic  properties  poison  the  nervous  system  and  can  produce 
transient  or  permanent  damage.  Of  the  thousands  of  industrial 
chemicals  and  pesticides  in  use  today,  few  have  been  adequately 
assessed  for  neurotoxic  properties.  A  recent  OTA  report  concluded 
that  in  general.  Federal  research  programs  were  not  adequately  ad- 
dressing neurotoxicity  concerns. 

Given  this,  it  is  disturbing  that  EPA's  health  effects  research  lab- 
oratory— HERL — ^which  supports  neurotoxicity  research  in  addition 
to  other  health  effects  research,  is  struggling  to  maintain  even  level 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1994.  APA  urges  this  subcommittee  to  direct 
at  least  level  funding  for  HERL  in  EPA's  1994  budget. 
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Finally,  we  would  like  to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  $1 
million  for  the  neurotoxicity  initiative  in  HERL's  neurotoxicology 
division. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms,  Baldwin. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Elizabeth  Baldwin 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I'm  Elizabeth  Baldwin, 
Legislative  and  Federal  Affairs  Officer  for  the  American  Psychological  Association 
(APA).  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  representing  APA  and  its  118,000  members  and 
associates.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  concerning  two  agen- 
cies under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee — the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  I  will  focus  on  only  a  couple 
of  issues  here;  APA's  written  testimony,  submitted  for  the  hearing  record,  covers  our 
broader  concerns. 

APA  would  like  to  urge  the  Subcommittee's  support  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  re- 
quest of  $1.46  million  for  NSF's  Intelligent  Systems  Research  Initiative.  This  inter- 
disciplinary Initiative,  in  the  Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic 
Sciences,  will  support  research  on  the  processing  of  information  by  humans  and  by 
machines.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  direct  this  knowledge  to  improvements  in  the  per- 
formance of  complex  tasks  in  complex  systems,  such  as:  1)  the  design  of  instruc- 
tional systems  (especially  for  math  and  science  education);  2)  improvements  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  computers;  3)  improving  the  human-computer  inter- 
action; and,  4)  managing  the  explosion  of  information  in  databases. 

This  $1.46  million  is  a  downpayment  on  the  Initiative  which  will  encompass  not 
only  research,  but  support  for  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fellowships,  and  undergraduate 
studies.  In  addition  to  expected  practical  applications,  this  Initiative  will  add  greatly 
to  scientific  knowledge  by  revealing  the  properties  basic  to  information  processing. 
The  proliferation  of  information  and  the  need  to  harness  it  for  societal  advancement, 
makes  this  Initiative  a  research  challenge  of  the  highest  order. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  health  effects  research — specifically 
neurotoxicological — ^in  EPA.  Compounds  with  neurotoxic  properties  poison  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  can  produce  transient  or  permanent  damage.  Of  the  thousands  of 
industrial  chemicals  and  pesticides  in  use  today,  few  have  been  adequately  assessed 
for  neurotoxic  properties.  A  recent  OTA  report  concluded  that,  in  general,  Federal 
research  programs  were  not  adequately  addressing  neurotoxicity  concerns. 

Given  this,  it  is  disturbing  that  EPA's  Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory 
(HERL) — which  supports  neurotoxicity  research  in  addition  to  other  health  effects 
research — ^is  struggling  to  maintain  even  level  funding  for  fiscal  year  1994.  APA 
urges  the  Subcommittee  to  direct  at  least  level  funding  for  HERL  in  EPA's  fiscal 
year  1994  budget. 

Finally,  APA  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  restore  $1  mUUon  for  the 
"Neurotoxicity  Initiative"  in  HERL's  Neurotoxicology  Division.  $1  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  research 
to  the  public  health  and  safety.  It  was  designed  as  part  of  a  multi-year  research 
eflFort  directed  at  major  problems  in  neurotoxicity  risk  assessments. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

National  Science  Foundation 

— ^Approval  of  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1994  request  for  NSF  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion. 

— ^Approval  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  request  of  $75.3  million  for  the  Social,  Behav- 
ioral and  Economic  Research  Division,  in  NSF's  Directorate  for  Social,  Behav- 
ioral, and  Economic  Sciences.  This  will  help  restore  funds  to  a  research  area 
consistently  underfunded  over  the  last  12  years. 

— ^Approval  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  $1.5  million  request  for  the  Intelligent  Systems 
Research  Initiative. 

— ^Approval  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  request  of  $55  million  for  Academic  Research 
Facilities  and  Instrumentation. 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency 

— Direct  EPA  to  provide  at  least  level  funding  for  the  Health  Effects  Research 
Laboratory  (IffiRL)— a  unique  facility  conducting  research  to  support  EPA's  reg- 
ulatory functions. 

— ^Restore  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  "Neurotoxicitjr  Initiative"  in 
HERL's  Neurotoxicolora^  Division.  $1  million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1993  in  recognition  of  me  importance  of  this  research  to  public  health  and  safe- 
ty, and  needs  to  be  continued  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

FEDERAL  Emergency  Management  Agency 

STATEMENT  OF  BRAD  lAROSSI,  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DAM  SAFETY 
OFFICIALS 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Let  me  turn  to  Brad  larossi,  who  represents 
the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  Officials. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  My  name  is  Brad  larossi. 
I  am  the  chief  of  the  Dam  Safety  Program  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Activities  Commit- 
tee for  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  Officials.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today  before  you. 

During  appropriations  hearings  last  year,  the  association  testi- 
fied before  this  subcommittee  concerning  the  urgent  need  to  restore 
FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  and  budget.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
Subcommittee's  efforts  last  year,  and  in  particular  to  you.  Senator 
Mikulski,  for  the  attention  that  you  paid  to  dam  safety  and  restor- 
ing FEMA's  program.  We  come  before  you  this  year  to  remind  the 
subcommittee  that  the  goals  of  this  program  are  not  completed  and 
to  urge  continued  funding  for  FEMA  s  Dam  Safety  Program. 

Dams  provide  drinking  water,  flood  protection,  electricity,  irriga- 
tion, and  recreation.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  our  aging  national  in- 
frastructure and  their  failure  can  affect  thousands  of  lives  and  cost 
millions  of  dollars.  We  have  included  in  the  back  of  our  written  tes- 
timony a  table  listing  for  every  State  the  number  of  high-hazard 
dams  and  the  number  of  unsafe  dams.  We  have  identified  nearly 
9,000  dams  whose  failure  will  likely  cause  loss  of  life,  and  we  have 
identified  1,350  dams  that  are  currently  unsafe. 

There  are  approximately  105,000  dams  in  America;  95  percent  of 
these  must  be  regulated  by  the  States.  These  dams  are  deteriorat- 
ing, downstream  development  is  increasing,  and  support  for  regu- 
latory programs  is  lacking  in  many  States.  This  calls  for  a  greater 
Federal  involvement  because  failures  do  not  respect  State  lines. 
Failures  cost  lives  and  cause  destruction  of  property  and  it  can  re- 
sult in  major  Federal  expenditures  from  the  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram and  disaster  relief  funds. 

Except  for  a  nuclear  powerplant,  no  other  manmade  structure 
has  the  potential  for  causing  such  catastrophic  disaster  as  a  dam. 
We  have  had  many  tragic  dam  failures  in  this  country,  especially 
in  the  1970's.  But  failures  still  occur.  In  the  last  3  years  we  have 
seen  54  dam  failures  causing  seven  deaths  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  repair  and  cleanup  costs.  It  is  clearly  more  responsible  to  invest 
in  prevention  and  risk  reduction  through  an  effective  national  pro- 
gram like  FEMA's  to  empower  the  States  through  a  strong  State- 
Federal  partnership. 

FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  provides  direction,  support,  and 
energy  to  States  to  establish  State  programs,  and  FEMA  provides 
incentives  and  practical  tools  to  improve  State  programs.  As  you 
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can  see  by  the  number  of  unsafe  dams,  there  is  still  a  lot  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  potential  for  more  dam  failure  screams  for  a  great- 
er and  continuing  Federal  role  toward  making  all  the  dams  in  this 
Nation  safe. 

We  are  encouraged  by  Director  Witt's  new  vision  for  FEMA.  We 
hope  that  as  you,  the  subcommittee,  and  Mr.  Witt,  reshape  FEMA 
based  on  risk  reduction,  that  greater  attention  will  be  placed  on  the 
risks  that  are  created  by  dams.  For  dam  failure  disasters  are  pre- 
ventable disasters. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  tremendous  support  last  year, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much.  Brad.  We  know  how 
hard  you  are  working  over  there  for  Maryland  in  your  multifaceted 
capacity. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BRAD  lAROSSI 

Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  tlie  Subcommittee,  I  am  Brad  larossi.  Legislative  Activities  Officer 
of  Uic  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  OfTicials  and  Division  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Water  Resources 
Administration,  Dam  Safety  Division.  I  appreciate  tlic  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  tlic  Association  of  Stale  Dam  Safety  OfTicials  (ASDSO).  ASDSO,  an 
association  of  almost  1,000  federal,  state,  and  local  dam  safety  officials  and  private  sector  individuals, 
was  established  in  1984  in  response  to  a  need  for  stronger  coordination  of  dam  safety  programs  on 
state  and  federal  levels.  This  need  was  made  apparent  after  several  devastating  dam  failures  in  llie  late 
1970s  focused  national  attention  on  tlie  lack  of  regulatory  aulliority  over  tlie  safety  of  tliese  structures. 
The  goal  of  ASDSO  is  to  save  lives,  prevent  damage  to  property,  and  maintain  tlie  benefits  of  dams  by 
preventing  failures. 

Need  for  Maintenance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  Dam  Safety  Program 
and  Funding 

During  Appropriations  hearings  last  year,  tlic  Association  testified  before  tliis  Subcommittee 
concerning  tlie  urgent  need  to  restore  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  to  tlie  FY92  fiinding  level  of 
$432,000  per  year  in  program  funds  and  $135,000  in  salaries  and  expenses,  totaling  $567,000.  Tlie 
Subcommittee,  recognizing  tliat  FEMA's  small  but  cost-effective  dam.  safety  program  had  provided 
outstanding  leadership  and  support  for  the  improvement  of  both  state  and  federal  dam  safety  programs, 
restored  tliis  program  and  budget  in  FY93.  Tlie  dam  safety  community  is  especially  indebted  to 
Chainvoman  Mikulski  for  her  strong  support  of  dam  safety  during  these  hearings  last  year.  Now,  tJie 
Association  comes  to  you  again  to  applaud  tliis  support  for  national  dam  safety  and  to  remind  the 
Subcommittee  tJiat  the  goals  of  this  program  are  not  completely  realized,  for  dam  safety  is  an  ongoing 
effort  and  much  more  needs  to  be  accomplished.  Tlie  Association  strongly  supports  the  continued 
appropriation  of  funds  to  keep  FEMA's  National  Dam  Safety  Program  in  a  position  of  leadership. 

In  tlie  year  since  the  Association  testified  last,  this  nation  has  faced  an  array  of  crises  related  to  natural 
and  manniade  disasters.  Major  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  destructive  rain  stonns  have  caused 
massive  amounts  of  destruction  and  have  affected  every  region  of  tJiis  country.  Lack  of  proper 
maintenance  and  regulatory  resources  put  the  nation  at  risk  of  manmade  crises  should  these  structures 
fail.  It  is,  tlierefore,  increasingly  essential,  as  we  will  surely  continue  to  face  natural  disasters  and  as 
our  infrastructure  ages,  to  place  a  high  priority  on  tlie  reduction  of  risk  associated  with  all  tjpes  of 
disasters,  whetlier  natural  or  manmade. 

Dams  are  an  essential  part  of  our  national  infrastructure  and  failures  of  these  structures  can  afreet 
tliousands  of  lives  and  cost  millions  of  dollars.  Safety  is  essential  to  all  dams,  but  most-importantly  to 
the  approximately  8,900  dams  determined  by  regulators  to  be  high-hazard,  meaning  they  threaten 
human  life  and  could  cause  significant  downstream  damage  should  tliey  fail.  Even  more  significant  are 
tlie  1,350  dams  which  are  considered  unsafe.  Tliis  means  lliey  have  deficiencies  which  leave  them  more 
susceptible  to  failure.  Many  of  these  unsafe  dams  are  also  high-hazard.  Every  member  of  this 
committee  has  high-hazard  dams  operating  within  his  or  her  state.  Most  every  representative  on  this 
Subcommittee  has  an  unsafe,  high-hazard  dam  in  their  state. 

A  chart  of  states'  dam  inventory  data  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  written  testimony. 

States  regulate  about  95%  of  tlie  nation's  105,000  dams.  These  existing  dams  are  deteriorating, 
downstream  development  is  increasing,  and  support  for  state  regulatory  programs  is  lacking  in  many 
states.  This  situation  calls  for  more  and  more  federal  leadership.  A  strong,  centralized  national  program 
such  as  the  one  at  FEMA,  geared  toward  assisting  the  states  through  leadership,  public  awareness,  and 
technical  assistance,  is  imperative. 

A  strong  federal  focus  on  dam  safety  can  help  increase  the  chances  of  tlie  continued  safety  of  tliis 
nation's  dams.  A  federal  focus  is  necessary  because  a  dam  failure,  in  many  cases,  will  involve  more 
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than  one  state.  A  major  dam  failure  could  result  in  significant  loss  of  life,  injury,  and  destruction  of 
property  resulting  in  major  federal  expenditures  from  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  and  tlie 
President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

Isn't  it  more  responsible  to  invest  in  strong  state  programs  and  a  strong  federal/state  partnership?  Tlie 
total  economic  and  social  damage  of  one  dam  failure,  not  to  mention  tlie  incalculable  loss  of  life,  may 
easily  exceed  the  cost  of  tlie  program. 

Extent  of  (he  Hazard 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  overview  of  the  extent  of  the  hazard. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  dependent  on  dams  for  water  supply,  powcf  generation,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  recreation.  High  safety  standards,  maintained  through  active  and  well-staffed  state  dam 
safety  programs,  educated  dam  owners  and  effective  warning  plans  can  help  prevent  dam  failures  and 
reduce  loss  of  life.  But,  these  components  have  not  been  the  norm  for  the  national  dam  safety  agenda 
over  the  last  century  and  several  failures  have  occurred. 

It  has  been  said  that  few  man-made  structures  have  tlie  potential  for  causing  catastrophic  devastation 
as  do  dams  should  tliey  fail.  When  we  tliink  of  devastating  dam  failures  and  flooding,  tlie  highly- 
publicized  and  significant  events  of  the  past  come  to  mind  such  as  the  South  Fork  Dam  failure  of  1889 
which  killed  2,209  people  in  Jolinstown,  Pennsylvania.  Tliis  infamous  disaster  has  always  been 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  understanding  of  dam  safety  tecluiology  and  public  awareness. 

Since  the  time  of  lliis  disaster,  our  engineering  skills  have  advanced  immeasurably.  Yet,  when  this 
country  was  in  tlie  heyday  of  its  space  program,  several  major  dam  failures  occurred.  For  example: 

•  Tlie  DufTalo  Creek  Dam  failure  of  1972  killed  125  in  West  Virginia. 

•  The  Teton  Dam  failure  in  1976  caused  die  deaths  of  14  and  $400  million  in  property  damage. 

•  Tlie  Laurel  Run  Dam  failure  in  1977  killed  40  in  Pennsylvania 

•  Tlie  Kelly  Barnes  Dam  in  Taccoa  Falls,  Georgia  killed  39  and  caused  $2.5  million  in  damages  in 
1977. 

Failures  and  devastation  still  occur  and  threaten  lives  and  property  today.  In  the  past  few  years,  there 
were  54  documented  dam  failures  across  the  nation  which  caused  tlie  deaths  of  7  people  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  and  repair  costs.  In  the  last  several  months,  many  states  have  reported 
several  failures  occurring  due  to  major  rainfall  and  snow  runoff.  In  many  of  lliese  cases,  considerable 
amounts  of  taxpayer  dollars  were  spent  on  evacuations.  Overall,  repair  costs  to  the  dams  and  the 
dowTistream  areas  will  total  in  the  millions. 

Regulation  is  essential  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  hazards  involved  with  dams.  As  I  have  stated,  that  duty 
rests  almost  eiitirely  witli  llie  stales.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  20  years  that  the  majority  of  state 
legislatures  have  started  to  recognize  the  need  for  dam  safety  regulatory  programs.  But,  tliis  is  a  slow 
recognition.  It  is  an  uphill  struggle  to  convince  tlie  public  of  the  hazard  and  the  need  for  strong 
regulatory  programs;  tliat  is,  until  a  dam  fails. 

Mitigation  Is  An  Important  Aspect  ofFEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program 

Changing  leadership  at  FEMA  has  placed  a  greater  emphasis  on  mitigation  in  all  aspects  of  emergency 
management.  The  goals  and  accomplishments  ofFEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  echo  tliis  new  emphasis 
on  mitigation  and  strong  state  programs.  Tlianks  to  the  assistance  of  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  in 
the  last  decade,  tlie  threat  of  dam  failure  has  been  reduced  through  the  improvement  of  state  regulatory 
programs  and  the  development  of  new  dam  safety  programs  in  states  witJi  no  programs. 

FEMA's  assistance  to  tlie  dam  safety  community  through  its  Dam  Safety  Program  has  taken  many 
forms  and  established  many  programs  which  need  to  continue  in  order  to  advance  dam  safety  in  tliis 
country.  Here  are  some  points  that  emphasize  these  facts: 
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FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  has  provided  tlie  direction,  support,  and  energy  to  states  to  establish 
or  upgrade  programs.  This  federal  leadership  enabled  the  states  to  improve  tlieir  regulator}' 
abilities  and  to  focus  the  attention  of  their  legislators  on  tlie  potential  danger  aiid  the  need  to 
continually  improve  programs. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  state  dam  safety  programs.  The  partnership,  created  through  FEMA's 
centralized  leadership,  between  state  programs  and  the  many  and  varied  federal  programs  operating 
widiin  each  state,  reduces  the  problems  associated  with  such  diversity.  To  accomplish  tJiis,  FEMA 
created  and  continues  to  lead  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Dam  Safety  (ICODS),  which  is  made 
up  of  all  the  federal  agencies  involved  with  dam  safety.  ICODS  completes  the  partnership  between 
federal  and  state  governments,  and  tlie  private  sector  and  provides  a  forum  for  federal/state  dam 
safety  problem  solving.  Additionally,  ICODS  developed  Training  Aids  for  Dam  Safety  (TADS),  an 
internationally-acclaimed  training  program  for  dam  safety  engineers. 

With  funds  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  FEMA  initiated  and  has  just  completed  compiling  tlie 
National  Inventory  of  Dams.  The  partnership  established  through  ICODS  smoothed  the  way  for  tlie 
Corps,  FEMA,  and  the  states  to  accomplish  this  goal.  The  cooperative  effort  between  tlie  Corps, 
FEMA,  and  the  states  will  continue  in  1993  as  tlie  Corps  continues  to  show  its  support  for  this 
inventory  program  and  for  a  strong  national  dam  safety  program. 

FEMA  funded  the  development  of  practical  tools  required  to  launch  more  effective  state  programs 
and  provided  tlie  tools  to  the  states.  Examples  of  tliese  tools  are  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  a  Model  State  Dam  Safety  Program  gave  momentum  and  support 
to  create  state  programs  and  to  pass  necessarj'  state  laws  and  regulations.  Tliis 
comprehensive  national  source  of  information  on  changing  policy  guidelines  and 
technical  practices  is  important  for  continued  progress.  It  must  be  kept  up-to-date. 

2.  Public  Awareness  Workshops,  held  each  year  by  state  dam  safety  agencies,  keep 
owners  current  on  changing  policy  guidelines  and  changing  regulatory  policies.  They 
also  introduce  owners  to  teclinical  and  financial  information  they  need  to  know  to  keep 
their  dams  in  good  condition. 

3.  Regional  Technical  Engineering  Seminars  are  organized  each  year  and  are  geared 
toward  state  dam  safety  personnel  to  bring  them  up-to-date  on  the  latest  technical 
innovations.  They  are  extremely  affordable  for  states  with  small  dam  safety  budgets. 

4.  A  Comprehensive  Technical  Peer  Review  Program  has  been  established  for  state 
dam  safety  units. 

5.  Research  documents  are  continuously  generated  on  topics  such  as  improvement  of 
dam  design,  risk  assessment,  and  rehabilitation  costs. 


•  FEMA  supported  the  development  of  a  national  dam  performance  library  to  provide  information  to 
dam  designers,  regulators,  and  researchers  on  how  failures  occur  in  an  effort  to  prevent  fiiturc 
failures. 

•  FEMA  has  funded  research  to  develop  technical  guidelines  and  training. 

Need  for  Continued  Funding  for  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program 

It  is  apparent  that  many  goals  have  been  realized.  But  tliere  is  still  much  that  needs  to  be  accomplished. 
The  FEMA  Dam  Safety  Program,  operating  with  a  very  small  budget  which  has  not  been  increased 
since  the  establislvment  of  tlie  program,  has  been  very  effective  in  developing  state  programs  and 
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improving  dam  safety  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  potential  for  more  dam  failures  screams  for  a 
greater  federal  role  toward  making  tliis  nation's  dams  safe  and  preventing  tlie  tragic  consequences  of 
dam  disasters  .  In  keeping  with  FEM A's  goal  of  becoming  more  effective  ui  mitigation  efforts,  we  hope 
that  additional  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Dam  Safety  Program  at  FEM  A.  If  additional  funds  became 
available  to  that  program,  they  could  be  used  to  accelerate  the  national  dam  safely  initiative  and  make 
substantial  progress  to  the  mitigation  of  unsafe  dams  through  improvement  of  existing  programs,  such 
as  tlic  ones  listed  above,  and  new  programs  such  as  tlic  following: 

1.  Strengtliened  coordination  between  dam  safely  and  emergency  preparedness  through  Emergency 
Action  Plan  (EAP)  testing  programs  that  would  involve  state  dam  safety  officials,  emergency 
management  officials,  and  dam  ovMiers. 

2.  Heightened  support  for  dam  owner  training;  eg,  dam  owner  operation  and  maintenance, 
inspections;  dam  monitoring;  regulatory  requirements. 

3.  Support  for  research  and  development  of  loan  guarantee  programs  for  dam  rehabilitations. 

So,  again,  let  me  thank  this  committee  for  its  efTorts  last  year  to  restore  personnel  and  fijnding  to  tlie 
FEMA  Dam  Safety  Program  and  let  me  urge  you  to  increase  attention  and  resources  tliis  year 
recognizing  that  resources  have  not  been  raised  since  1979.  Tliank  you  for  your  time  and 
consideration. 
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1991  State  Dam  Inventory  Data 


state 

Total 
Inventory 

High- 
Hazard 

Total 
Unsafe 

Alabama 

1.704 

184 

150 

Alabama 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Alaska 

87 

18 

0 

Arizona 

198 

71 

27 

Arkansas 

1.230 

139 

N/R 

California 

1.220 

272 

1 

Colorado 

1.717 

220 

4 

Connecticut* 

2.679 

239 

N/R 

Delaware* 

95 

8 

4 

Florida 

N/R 

N/R 

N/R 

Georaia 

4.603 

329 

17 

Hawaii 

125 

54 

N/R 

Idaho* 

435 

N/R 

N/R 

Illinois 

1.166 

156 

3 

Indiana 

1.531 

N/R 

104 

Iowa 

2.370 

58 

2 

Kansas 

12.186 

157 

35 

Kentucky 

897 

141 

7 

Louisiana 

307 

9 

0 

Maine* 

462 

47 

278 

Maryland 

346 

53 

3 

Massachusetts 

2.906 

335 

54 

Michiqan 

902 

146 

15 

Minnesota 

799 

38 

0 

Mississippi 

3.226 

182 

5 

Missouri 

3.832 

658 

87 

Montana 

3.526 

150 

32 

Nebraska 

2.297 

81       . 

0 

Nevada 

371 

58 

14 

New  Hampshire 

4.533 

88 

0 

New  Jersey 

1.415 

198 

45 

New  Mexico 

501 

162 

8 

New  York 

6.392 

373 

73 

North  Carolina 

4.713 

756 

9 

North  Dakota 

524 

25 

5 

Ohio 

2.673 

480 

60+ 

Oklahoma 

4.463 

187 

20 

Oregon 

3.670 

122 

6 

Pennsylvania 

2.823 

746 

24 

Rhode  Island 

525 

19 

1 

South  Carolina 

2.190 

145 

6 

South  Dakota 

1.946 

46 

11 

Tennessee 

1.054 

174 

27 

Texas 

6.426 

746 

126 

Utah 

603 

195 

N/R 

Vermont 

323 

44 

N/R 

Virqinia 

440 

99 

N/R 

Washington 

1.170 

144 

66 

V\/est  Virqinia* 

325 

115 

62 

Wisconsin 

1.165 

145 

N/R 

Wyoming 

1.506 

N/R 

3 

llOTAL 

100,797 

8,812 

1.394 

•  1990  Dala 

N/R  =  Not  Reporting 

♦  Ohio  does  no!  use  an  "unsafe"  category  but  has  grouped  the  60  listed  as  in  need  of  repair. 

Please  Note  Some  states  do  not  keep  dala  on  "high-hazard"  and/or  "unsafe"  categories.  Additionally,  Inventory  sizes  vary  from 
state-lo-state  because  of  number  of  dams,  but  also  because  slate  laws  vary  on  which  dams  are  included  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

statement  of  walter  webdale,  u.s.  conference  of  mayors, 
national  association  of  counties,  and  national  league 

OF  CITIES 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Walter  Webdale,  who  rep- 
resents the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  who  will  also 
be  testifjdng  for  NACO  and  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  Webdale.  Good  afternoon,  Madam  Chair  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  Walter  Webdale,  the  director  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development  of  Fairfax  County,  and  am  testifying 
for  that  long  list  of  organizations  that  you  just  mentioned. 

I  have  submitted  a  prepared  statement  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion I  would  like  to  summarize. 

First,  Madam  Chair,  we  would  like  to  thank  you,  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  Congress,  for  increasing  the  funding  for  CD  in  fiscsd 
year  1993  to  $4  billion.  This  increased  funding  for  CD  is  making 
a  critical  difference  for  lower  income  persons  in  the  towns  and 
cities  and  counties  of  this  Nation.  It  is  enabling  them  to  expand 
their  effort  to  reclaim  neighborhoods  and  improve  living  conditions 
for  the  Nation's  poor.  We  urge  your  continued  support  for  the  CD 
program  and  the  Home  Investment  Partnership  Program  in  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  you  appropriate  the  funding  lev- 
els in  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  both  pro- 
grams; $4.2  billion  for  CD  and  $1.6  billion  for  HOME. 

Local  governments  continue  to  strongly  support  the  HOME  Pro- 
gram. HOME  is  niaking  it  possible  for  communities  to  leverage 
public  and  private  resources  for  many  affordable  housing  projects 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  While  HOME  was  initially 
mired  in  legislative  and  regulatory  constraints  that  resulted  in  a 
slow  startup,  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1992  addressed  a  number  of  the  statutory  problems  and  HUD, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary,  continues  to  make  the  regu- 
latory changes  needed  to  increase  the  program's  flexibility. 

Since  passage  of  the  1992  act,  there  has  been  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  communities  committing  HOME  funds  for 
various  rental  and  homeownership  activities.  Some  4,000  projects 
are  underway  and  1,500  of  them  have  been  completed.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  funds  have  been  used  to  assist  rental  housing  and 
the  amount  of  HOME  funds  per  unit  is  averaging  less  than 
$15,000.  This  means  that  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  level  of 
$1.5  billion  will  result  in  100,000  affordable  housing  units  across 
the  Nation. 

My  written  statement  contains  additional  information  on  how 
several  communities  are  putting  their  HOME  funds  to  good  use. 
Madam  Chair,  we  understand  that  the  administration  has  revised 
its  budget  and  now  recommends  that  HOME  funding  be  reduced  by 
$200  million  in  order  to  fund  a  comprehensive  homeless  assistance 
program.  We  oppose  this  reduction  in  the  funds  for  HOME.  In- 
stead, we  support  full  funding  for  the  McKinney  homeless  pro- 
grams, but  not  at  the  expense  of  HOME. 

Madam  Chair,  CD  also  deserves  continued  support.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  the  CD  program  was  misrepresented  and  repeat- 
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edly  attacked  during  the  Senate  debate  of  the  President's  economic 
stimulus  jobs  bill.  What  is  disturbing  is  that  hardly  anyone  was 
willing  to  look  beyond  the  short  titles  of  the  projects  held  up  for 
public  criticism  to  find  out  what  those  projects  might  have  done  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  were  located.  Behind  the  title  of  vir- 
tually every  project  labeled  "pork"  a  proposal  designed  to  increase 
the  quality  of  life  of  lower  income  persons  in  deteriorated  and 
blighted  neighborhoods,  36  percent  of  the  funds  going  into  housing 
related  activities,  25  percent  into  public  works,  10  percent  in  to 
economic  and  development  and  public  services,  and  the  balance 
into  acquisition  and  relocation  activities  and  program  planning  and 
administration. 

Madam  Chair,  we  would  like  again  to  thank  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  your  support  of  the  CD  program  and 
the  home  programs.  We  believe  that  these  programs  will  help  our 
Nation  fulfill  its  commitment  to  house  every  American  in  a  suitable 
living  environment, 

I  would  like  to  also  invite  you  and  your  staff  to  visit  Fairfax 
County  to  see  the  first  single-room  occupancy  hotel  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia which  was  built  in  a  building  bought  from  the  RTC  by  the 
Fairfax  Redevelopment  Housing  Authority  and  conditioned  into 
single-room  occupancy  with  $500,000  of  HOME  funds  and  $500,000 
of  CD  funds  and  also  is  the  main  office  of  the  housing  authority. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Walter  Webdale 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  Walter  Webdale,  Director  of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment for  Fairfax  County,  VA.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
of  Local  Housing  Finance  Agencies,  The  National  Association  of  Counties,  The  Na- 
tional Community  Development  Association,  The  National  League  of  Cities,  and  The 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  above  organizations  of  local 
government  elected  and  appointed  officials  are  pleased  to  submit  this  testimony 
with  our  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1994,  funding  of  housing  and  community 
development  programs. 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  fiscal  year  1993  funding  of  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program.  The  increased  fiinding  for  CDBG  is 
meJcing  a  difference  for  people  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  counties  of  our  nation. 

We  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  CDBG  and  HOME.  Investment  Partner- 
ships programs  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that  you  support  the 
funding  levels  in  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  both  programs: 
$4.2  bUlion  for  CDBG  and  $1.6  bUlion  for  HOME. 

Local  governments  continue  to  strongly  support  the  HOME  program.  HOME  is 
making  it  possible  for  communities  to  leverage  public  and  private  resources  for 
many  affordable  housing  projects  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  possible.  The  program 
has  the  potential  to  become  a  truly  flexible  and  effective  federal  housing  block  grant 
program. 

While  it  is  true  that  HOME  was  initially  mired  by  legislative  and  regulatory  con- 
straints that  slowed  its  start  up,  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1992  addressed  a  number  of  the  legislative  inconsistencies  and  has  now  made  the 
program  much  more  flexible. 

In  fact,  since  the  passage  of  the  1992  Act,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  tiie  number  of  HOME  communities  beginning  to  commit  their  HOME  funds  for 
various  rental  housing  and  homeownership  activities.  More  than  half  of  the  funds 
are  being  used  for  rental  housing  which  is  a  major  congressional  goal  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  4,000  HOME  projects  are  now  underway  and  1,500  projects  have 
already  been  completed. 

Madam  Chair,  the  most  recent  HUD  data  has  found  that  HOME  is  emerging  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  federal  housing  assistance  programs  for  the  leverage  of  pri- 
vate resources.  On  average,  HOME  costs  the  federal  government  less  than  $15,000 
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per  unit.  This  means,  of  cotirse,  at  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriated  level  of  $1.5 
billion,  HOME  will  be  responsible  for  nearly  100,000  affordable  housing  assistance 
efforts  across  the  nation. 

We  might  add  that  the  CJommunity  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  and,  unfortxinately  more  recently,  one  of 
the  most  misrepresented  federal  programs  at  least  at  the  federal  level,  also  had  a 
difBcult  beginning  nearly  20  years  ago.  Other  less  complex  HUD  programs  such  as 
the  Rental  Rehabilitation  program  also  experienced  difficulties  at  the  outset. 
Consider  what  some  communities  are  doing  with  their  HOME  funds: 
— Kansas  City,  Missouri  is  utilizing  HOME  to  provide  low-income  families  with 
homeownership  opportunities  through  subsidies  to  leverage  private  bank  loans. 
The  program  has  assisted  in  forming  an  active  consortium  of  local  lenders  and 
generated  80  loans  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  program  with  over  200  fami- 
Ues  currently  on  a  waiting  list.  The  program  will  create  over  160  first-time 
homeowners  and  leverage  $8  million  in  private  bank  loans. 
— Clark  County/North  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  has  sought  to  add  quickly  to  the  avail- 
able supply  of  affordable  rental  housing  with  the  consistent  strategy  of  allocat- 
ing the  bulk  of  its  HOME  funding  to  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  rental 
units  for  nonprofits  and  local  government  agencies. 
— Louisville,  Kentucky  is  using  HOME  funds  to  help  transform  the  vacant  former 
Jewish  Hospital  smd  nurse's  quarters,  long  one  of  Louisville's  more  prominent 
eyesores,  into  rental  units  affordable  to  low-and  very  low-income  households. 
— F^nellas  County,  Florida  is  xising  its  HOME  funds  in  the  form  of  a  deferred  pay- 
ment or  reduced  interest  loan  to  assist  with  down  payments,  closing  costs,  reha- 
bilitation and  soft  costs  associated  with  affordable  rental  housing  development 
projects. 
Madam  Chair,  we  understand  that  the  administration  might  ask  that  as  much  as 
$200  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  HOME  ftinding  be  shifted  to  comprehensive 
homeless  programs.  While  we  support  fiill  funding  for  the  McKinney  Homeless  Pro- 
grams, we  oppose  this  reduction  m  funds  fi-om  HOME.  We  believe  that  both  pro- 
grams should  De  funded  at  adequate  levels:  HOME  at  $1.6  billion,  and  the  homeless 
programs  at  an  additional  $200  million. 

Madam  Chair,  CDBG  also  deserves  continued  support.  This  19-ye6u--old  program 
continues  to  provide  decent  housing,  a  suitable  living  environment  and  economic  op- 
portunities, lor  low  and  moderate  income  Americans.  In  towns,  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  nation,  more  than  90  percent  of  total  CDBG  expenditures  have  gone 
into  activities  benefiting  low  and  moderate  income  citizens. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  CDBG  was  misrepresented  and  attacked  repeatedly  in  de- 
bate on  the  stimulus  jobs  bill,  particularly  m  the  Senate.  It  was  even  more  disturb- 
ing that  hardly  anyone  seemed  willing  to  look  beyond  the  short  titles  of  projects 
held  up  to  public  criticism  to  find  out  what  those  projects  accomplish  for  low  and 
moderate  income  people  in  our  needy  communities.  In  virtually  every  project  cited 
as  "pork",  a  story  can  be  told  of  communities  using  the  CDBG  mnds  to  increase  the 
quality  of  life  of  people  in  deteriorating  and  blighted  neighborhoods. 

Behind  the  recent  headlines,  CDBG  continues  to  serve  low  and  moderate  income 
citizens,  with  36  percent  of  the  funds  going  into  housing-related  activities,  25  per- 
cent into  public  works,  10  percent  into  economic  development  and  public  services, 
and  the  balance  into  acquisition,  clearance  and  relocation  activities,  and  program 
planning  and  administration. 

In  closing,  Madam  Chair,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee once  again  for  your  support  of  the  CDBG  and  HOME  progreuns.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  two  programs  will  help  our  nation  fulfill  its  commitment  to  house 
every  American  in  a  suitable  living  environment. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  GILMORE,  COUNCIL  OF  LARGE  PUBUC  HOUS- 
ING AUTHORITIES 

Senator  MncuLSKl.  Well,  picking  up  again  on  the  housing  theme, 
let  us  turn  to  Dave  Gilmore,  the  executive  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  GiLMORE.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chair.  My  name  is 
David  Gilmore.  I  am  executive  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  be  here  before  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities,  an  or- 
ganization comprised  of  60  of  the  Nation's  largest  housing  authori- 
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ties  managing  about  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  housing 
stock. 

I  want  to  begin,  if  I  may,  by  thanking  you  particularly.  Senator 
Mikulski,  for  the  stewardship  and  your  magnificent  leadership  in 
seeing  this  program  through  some  of  its  darkest  and  most  difficult 
years  that  we  have  ever  known  in  our  history.  And  as  well,  my 
thanks  to  your  aide,  Kevin  Kelly,  for  the  ongoing,  unflagging,  advo- 
cacy and  the  advice  and  counsel  and  wisdom  we  get  consistently 
from  Kevin,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  staff,  including  Ste- 
phen Kohashi. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Severely 
Distressed  Public  Housing,  on  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  also  want  to  thank  you,  as  well,  for 
the  efforts  that  you  have  made  and  the  leadership  you  have  exerted 
in  bringing  some  of  the  commission's  recommendations  to  life.  We 
are  very  grateful  to  you. 

My  prepared  statement  on  behalf  of  CLPHA  will  address  a  vari- 
ety of  issues  related  to  the  HUD  budget.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  just  take 
a  few  very  brief  minutes  to  focus  just  very  briefly  on  three — about 
the  operating  budget,  the  Mod  Program,  and  about  HOPE  VI. 

While  we  in  the  industry  work  very  hard  to  improve  our  own 
management  capacity,  we  need  very  much  for  the  continued  focus 
on  an  adequate  operating  budget,  because  the  two  are  an  unbeat- 
able combination.  Unfortunately,  HUD  estimates  of  operating 
needs  for  public  housing  continue  to  fall  far  below  actual  needs.  A 
particular  problem  is  in  the  area  of  HUD's  estimate  of  the  growing 
fiscal — I  am  sorry — ^fringe  benefit  levels,  which  we  believe  fall 
about  $150  million  short  of  actual  needs. 

In  San  Francisco,  just  as  an  example,  the  annual  contributions 
contract  requires  that  we  pay  wages  which  are  relatively  com- 
parable to  those  provided  by  the  city.  In  San  Francisco,  a  salary 
standardization  ordinance  requires  that  we  pay  fringe  benefits 
along  the  same  lines  that  the  city  does.  Those  are  constantly  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  which  far  exceeds  increases  in  salary,  but  those  rates 
are  not  necessarily  reflected  in  HUD's  estimate  of  operating  needs. 
You,  as  well  Senator,  I  believe  last  year  joined  in  a  letter  that  was 
sent  to  HUD  asking  that  they  do  recognize  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  fringe  that  are  required. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  Mod  Program,  we  are  particularly  pleased 
to  note  that  HUD's  recently  published  report  on  the  modernization 
pipeline  recognizes  finally  that  the  common  misconception  that 
housing  authorities  are  unable  to  spend  their  money  is  simply  not 
the  case.  Of  the  $15  billion  reserved  by  HUD  in  the  period  1990 
and  previously,  only  $1  billion  remains  unobligated.  And  of  that 
amount,  more  than  one-half  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  four  or  five 
largest  housing  authorities  and  some  of  the  more  troubled  ones  in 
the  country.  We  are  capable  of  spending  our  money  and  we  need 
the  funds. 

In  San  Francisco,  if  we  continue  to  be  funded  at  the  current  level 
it  will  take  us  23  y2  years  to  simply  complete  our  modernization  re- 
quirements to  bring  our  stock  up  to  a  20-year  viability  standard, 
without  taking  into  account  the  deterioration  that  occurs  over  those 
years,  as  well. 
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And  finally,  Madam  Chair,  let  me  again  urge  that  the  HOPE 
VI — we  use  this  opportunity  to  institutionalize  the  HOPE  VI  Pro- 
gram to  make  it  permanent  until  the  problem  is  dealt  with,  and 
also  I  congratulate  you,  as  well,  for  vour  unflagging  devotion  to  the 
social  and  human  needs  aspect  of  this  program  and  urge  that  you 
continue  along  with  it,  as  well. 

I  thank  you,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the 
new  HUD  team  as  we  move  forward  in  solving  these  problems.  We 
can  solve  them.  We  are  able  to  solve  them.  And  we  will  solve  them. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Gilmore.  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  that  Senator  Feinstein  is  a  very  active  member  of 
this  committee.  Ordinarily,  she  is  at  every  hearing  I  hold,  she  and 
Senator  Boxer,  of  course,  are  actively  engaged  in  the  Achtenberg 
nomination,  otherwise  you  would  see  her  up  here  listening  to  your 
able  testimony.  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  GILMORE 


Madame  Chairwoman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  staff  and  guests,  I  am  David  Gilmore,  Executive 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Large 
Public  Housing  Authorities  (CLPH A)  an  organization  of  60  large  PHAs  that  own  and  manage  nearly  40% 
of  the  nation's  public  housing  stock,  plus  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  Section  8  housing  units.I  thank 
the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  testify,  especially  thank  Chairwoman  Barbara  Mikulski.  Senator  Mikulski 
has  been  an  especially  strong  supporter  of  the  public  housing  program,  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
HOPE  VI  provisions  in  FY93  that  are  getting  an  extremely  important  new  program  off  the  ground  this  year. 

Under  the  FY94  budget  proposed  by  the  Administration  for  HUD,  public  housing  is  alive,  and  if  not 
altogether  well,  is  feeling  relieved  and  hopeful.  CLPHA  commends  the  proposed  plan  which,  unlike 
budgets  of  the  past  decade,  increases  funding  for  severely  distressed  public  housing  and  for  drug 
elimination.  The  public  housing  development  program  is  provided  for,  the  modernization  funding  request 
is  at  least  not  lower  than  the  current  appropriation,  and  the  operating  subsidy  is  within  striking  distance  of 
the  needed  amount.The  funding  for  distressed  developments  allows  housing  authorities  like  San  Francisco 
to  address  the  needs  of  some  of  their  50  year  old  developments  that  have  become  obsolete  because  of  a  lack 
of  modernization  funds.  The  broadened  funding  made  available  by  the  committee  under  HOPE  VI  in  FY93 
allows  us  to  reach  out  to  rebuild  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  the 
distressed  public  housing  site  is  located,  provide  economic  opportunities  to  residents  and  take  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  of  the  momentum  and  energy  aeated  by  residents  and  the  community  stakeholders 
who  are  enthused  by  creative  and  well-designed  renovations. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  funding  we  have  received  under  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Program 
(PHDEP),  yet  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  convert  this  into  a  more  on-going  and  predictable  type  of 
program,  rather  than  one  based  upon  annual,  compjetitive  grant  applications.  We  welcome  HUD's 
projwsal  for  a  more  comprehensive  Community  Partnership  Against  Crime  program  (COMPAC),  and 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  assure  that  COMPAC  funding  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  incidence  of 
crime  experienced  by  a  housing  authority.  Moreover,  we  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  authorize 
COMPAC  as  a  permanent  program. 

Ongoing  quality  upkeep  of  modernized  developments  is  only  possible  with  crime  prevention  and 
realistic  operating  subsidies. 

Although  CLPHA  commends  the  increased  funding  for  modernization  of  distressed  developments  and 
for  crime  and  drug  elinunation,  CLPHA  believes  that  the  administration's  requests  for  operating  subsidies, 
modernization  and  development  do  not  yet  reach  the  level  necessary  to  correct  the  decade  of  neglect  which 
resulted  in  the  tremendous  backlogs  of  deferred  maintenance  nationwide. 

We  are  also  concerned  over  the  fact  that  inaeases  in  funding  for  crime  and  for  severely  distressed 
public  housing  are  contained  in  the  "investment  budget "  proposals,  not  in  the  "core  budget "  for  HUD. 


COMPARISON  OF  HUD  FY  94  BUDGET  REQUESTS, 
FY  93  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CLPHA  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(in  billions) 

HUD  FY  94 
Request 

FY  93 
Approp. 

CLPHA 
Reconunend. 

Operating  Subsidy 

$2,520 

$2,532 

$2.9 

Modernization 

$3.1 

$3.1 

$4.5 

Severely  Distressed 

$0,483 

$0,300 

$0,500 

Development 

$0,400 

$0,400 

$1,350 

Crime/Drug  Elim-Grants 

$0,265 

$0,175 

$0,265 

Cert/Vouchers(Incremental) 

$1,375 

$1,182 

no  recommend. 

L Operating  Subsidy. 

Madame  Chairwoman,  the  funding  level  for  operating  subsidy  needs  a  major  revision  upward  -  not  a 
freeze!  Attachment  A  shows  a  number  of  specific  reasons  why  major  increases  in  funding  levels  are 
needed  in  PHA  operating  subsidies  in  order  to  overcome  twenty  years  of  neglect. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  nation's  public  housing  stock  is  largely  concentrated  in  central  cities 
burdened  with  a  variety  of  serious  urban  problen«.  As  middle  class  blacks  and  whites  conhnue  to  move 
out,  urban  areas  are  inaeasingly  becoming  home  for  concentrations  of  very  low  income  groups  and 
populaHons.  Isolation  and  segregaHon  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  continue  to  grow.  Jobs  for  persons  with 
few  or  low  skills  are  increasingly  difficult  to  find.  Minority  children  are  born  into  and  raised  in  poverty, 
and  over  half  of  all  black  children  are  now  raised  in  poverty. 
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Furthermore,  a  growing  proportion  of  urban  neighborhoods  lack  many  of  the  basic  services  that  used  to 
be  provided  by  local  communities  —  such  as  police  protection  and  garbage  pick-up,  as  well  as  banks, 
supermarkets,  good  schools  and  health  facilities.  In  this  deteriorating  urban  climate.  Housing  Authorities 
are  called  upon  to  act  as  much  more  than  landlords.  Using  complicated  screening  and  preference  rules, 
PHAs  are  required  to  select  applicants  from  a  variety  of  groups,  including  piersons  with  a  wide  range  of 
disabilities  and  the  hard-core  homeless,  each  claiming  priority.  In  San  Francisco,  many  of  our  elderly 
public  housing  units  are  occupied  by  young  adults  with  non-physical  disabilities. 

PHAs  also  struggle  with  the  plague  of  drugs  -  especially  crack  cocaine  -  and  violence  that  preys  upon 
urban  youth  and  fills  the  lives  of  many  public  housing  residents  with  justified  fear.  PHAs  must  advocate 
for  their  growing  population  of  frail  elderly  and  persons  with  disabilities  in  finding  services  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  PHAs  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  growing  numbers  of  children  in  public  housing  who 
are  living  In  poverty,  usually  with  only  one  parent  And  PHAs  are  also  working  more  closely  with  their 
residents  to  develop  training  programs,  helping  them  to  find  and  hold  jobs,  move  up  the  ladder  of 
economic  opportunity  and,  we  hope,  become  homeowners  in  the  private  housing  market. 

Madame  Chairwoman,  at  the  same  time  that  all  of  these  new  burdens  have  fallen  upon  Housing 
Authorities,  the  federal  government's  rules  limit  PHA  operating  budget  increases  to  no  more  tluin  a  basic 
cost  of  living  inflator  every  year!  Since  the  public  housing  funding  system  was  put  into  effect  in  1975,  this 
simple  inflation  factor  has  been  used  by  HUD  to  adjust  PHA  budgets,  while  the  operating  circumstances  in 
which  PHAs  must  try  to  survive  have  grown  exponentially  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

HUD  has  not  proposed  any  funds  for  the  $145  million  understatement  in  the  PFS  inflation  factor  due  to 
costs  of  employee  benefits.  These  fringe  benefits  must  be  paid,  according  to  (he  Annual  Contribution 
Contract  between  PHAs  and  HUD,  so  PHAs  have  had  no  choice  but  to  'steal'  these  funds  from  other  areas 
of  the  operations,  primarily  maintenance  -  thereby  contributing  to  the  decline  In  tlie  condition  of  public 
housing  units.  A  calculation  of  the  amounts  needed  is  shown  in  Attachment  A. 

Even  though  modernization  funding  is  now  considerably  higher  than  it  was  in  the  past,  v^rithout  major 
increases  in  operating  funds,  public  housing  in  many  communities  will  continue  to  deteriorate  because  of 
inadequate  funding  for  maintenance  and  security.  Unless  this  trend  can  be  reversed,  public  housing 
vacancies  are  likely  to  continue  to  grow  in  the  future. 

The  proposed  operating  subsidy  of  $232  billion  in  operating  subsidies  for  FY94  compares  with  the 
$2332  available  for  fiscal  year  1993.  In  other  words,  no  Increase. 

Contained  in  HUD's  FY94  PFS  calculation  is  $81.9  million  needed  to  compensate  PHAs  for  the 
overestinrwite  of  rental  income  HUD  required  PHAs  to  make  in  FY93.  For  years,  HUD  has  required  PHAs 
to  develop  their  budgets  using  an  assumption  that  their  rental  incomes  will  increase  by  +6%  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  For  years  tliis  assumption  has  been  greatly  excessive,  and  in  recent  years  the  disparity  between 
HUD's  budgeting  requirements  and  actual  tenant  rents  has  grown  wider  and  wider.  HUD  should  have 
changed  its  regulation  years  ago  to  eliminate  the  +6%  requirement,  and  we  request  that  the  committee 
consider  urging  HUD  to  end  this  requirement  in  FY94  and  instead  tell  the  PHAs  to  use  the  average  of  their 
prior  three  years'  actual  income  as  the  basis  for  their  next  budget  year. 

CLPHA  refommends  operating  subsidies  of  $2.9  billion  tn  FY94 

2.     Modernization. 

Modernization  funds  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with  new  requirements  and  to  eliminate  the  existing 
backlog.  The  1992  update  of  the  Abt/ICF  study  of  public  housing  modernization  needs,  done  by  the  firm 
of  ICF  for  the  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing,  indicates  that  $4.8  billion  per 
year  in  modernization  funds  is  currently  needed  to  keep  up  with  newly  accruing  needs  as  well  as  eliminate 
the  backlog  within  a  ten  year  period. ^ 

HUD  has  requested  $2,894  billion  for  formula  grants  and  CIAP,  plus  some  addiHonal  funding  for  other 
modernization-related  items. 

CLPHA  recommends  modernization  funding  at  no  less  than  $4.5  billion  per  year  over  and  above 
funds  for  severely  distressed  developments. 

Unspent  modemiggtion  money. 

On  Friday  May  7,  HUD  delivered  to  CLPHA  HUD's  nwst  deUiled  report  ever  on  unspent 
modernization  hinding,  the  pipeline,  and  the  proposals  HUD  is  considering  for  expediting  the 
modernization  pipeline.  The  HUD  Report,  which  is  based  upon  reports  from  the  HUD  Regional  Offices, 
shovre  that  only  $1  billion  out  of  the  total  $15  billion  in  ALL  modernization  funds  reserved  by  HUD  in 


1  See  Attachment  A  for  a  quotation  from  this  report. 
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years  FY90  and  earlier  is  still  unobligated  by  PHAs,  only  about  6%!  This  clearly  shows  that  PHAs  are 
spending  their  modernization  funds  in  a  timely  manner. 

As  Secretary  Cisneros  himself  has  noted,  the  greatest  delay  in  getting  public  housing  modernization 
money  spent  occurs  within  HUD  itself.  During  the  Reagan-Bush  Administration,  HUD  took  virtually 
twelve  full  months  to  obligate  modernization  money  to  individual  Housing  Authorities.  Then  it  typically 
took  another  three  to  four  months  before  HUD  approved  the  contract  amendments  needed  for  PHAs  them- 
selves to  begin  to  spend  this  money.  Secretary  Cisneros  has  made  it  a  high  priority  to  trim  this 
cumbersome  bureaucratic  process  at  HUD  and  get  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  PHAs  much  more 
quickly. 

The  promise  of  the  1987  and  1990  reforms  intended  to  simplify  and  streamline  the  modernization  pro- 
gram and  return  control  to  the  local  level  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  A  good  example  of  burdensome 
regulations  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  complete  major  renovations.  Under  current  HUD  guidelines  it 
takes  a  minimum  of  18  months  to  begin  construction.  The  comprehensive  grant  program  guidelines  enable 
construction  to  begin  within  10  months,  which  is  indeed  some  improvement  Another  example  involves  the 
number  of  submissions  to  various  HUD  offices  for  approval  of  PHA  plans  for  unit  size 
conversions/relocations/demolitions,  etc. 

Secretary  Cisneros  has  made  it  a  top  priority  for  his  Administration  to  streamline  the  modernization 
process  and  cut  back  on  unnecessary  regulations,  and  we  praise  that. 

The  record  is  clear  -  over  the  past  decade  PHAs  have  spent  80%  of  the  public  housing  modernization 
money  within  three  years  of  its  being  actually  put  into  their  hands  by  HUD.  This  is  an  admirable  record. 

Spending  would  be  further  expedited  by  less  local  office  micro-management  and  more  relevant  HUD 
guidelines  for  PHA  compliance.  Most  of  the  unspent  modernization  money  cited  by  Sec.  Cisneros  at  the 
beginning  of  1993  included  the  FY93  and  FY92  appropriations,  neither  of  which  had  yet  made  it  through 
the  HUD  paper-nrull  and  reached  the  PHAs.  Public  housing  modernization  needs  a  substantia]  spending 
increase  AND  an  expedited  process.  Please  don't  limit  funding  because  of  prior  HUD  delays  that  this 
Administration  has  committed  itself  to  Sf)eeding  up. 

3.     Severely  Distressed  public  housing. 

HUD  has  requested  an  increase  of  $183  million  above  the  FY93  appropriation  for  HOPE  VI  for  Severely 
Distressed  Public  Housing,  also  known  as  the  Urban  Revitalization  Demonstration,  which  was  created  in 
the  FY93  Appropriations  Act. 

The  HUD  Budget  requests  a  separate  appropriation  account  for  the  effort,  which  is  aimed  "primarily  at 
very  large  developments  with  substantial  rehabilitation  needs."  Since  HOPE  VI  was  created  in  an 
appropriations  act,  without  the  necessary  language  to  make  it  a  permanent  program,  the  budget  assumes 
that  in  FY94  the  program  will  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  more  detailed,  and  subsequently  enacted, 
section  24  of  the  HCD  Act  of  1992.  Section  24  provides  for  both  planning  and  implementation  grants  and, 
among  other  differences,  does  not  designate  the  number  of  recipients. 

It  should  be  noted  that  $175  million  of  this  request  is  designated  as  part  of  the  President's  Investment 
funding,  a  term  used  in  his  Vision  of  Change  for  special  initiatives.  The  U.  S.  Budget  suggests  that  funding 
of  Investment  items  may  require  Congress  make  cuts  in  programs  which  the  Administration  does  not 
intend  to  identify. 

The  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing  recommended  in  its  report  last  year 
that  $700  million  per  year  is  needed  for  10  years  to  address  the  nation's  most  severely  distressed  public 
housing  stock. 

CLPHA  recommends  funding  this  item  at  $500  million  in  FY94  and  hopes  that  funds  for  Gateway, 
Youth  Corps  and  similar  services  to  residents  are  continued.  CMHA  used  comp  grant  for  last  year  for 
this  effort. 

4.      CommunHv  Partnerships  Aoalnst  Crime  fCQMPAC). 

COMPAC  increases  spending  by  $90  million  as  part  of  the  Administration's  Investment  Program  and 
replaces  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Grant  Program  (PHDEP).  $255  million  would  be  for  grants 
and  $10  nrullion  would  be  for  assessment  and  evaluation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  severely  distressed  public 
housing,  $90  million  of  the  COMPAC  funds  are  designated  as  an  Investment  item,  which  appears  to 
require  domestic  program  cuts  not  designated  in  the  Budget.  CLPHA  supports  the  broadening  of  eligible 
activities  to  include  Enforcement  Support,  Community  Police,  Crime  Prevention,  Youth  Initiatives, 
Resident  Services,  Management  Activities  and  Physical  Security  Hardware. 

CLPHA  supports  the  funding  level  requested  by  the  Administration. 
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S. Incremental  units  of  public  housing  . 

Incremental  assisted  housing  units  for  FY94  include  4,800  units  of  public  housing.    CLPHA  supports  a 
higher  level  of  development  funding,  $1.35  billion  for  both  conventional  public  housing  and  Section  8 
project-based  assistance.  Most  of  these  units  are  needed  to  replace  public  housing  demolished  by  PHAs 
redeveloping  or  reducing  the  concentration  of  units  in  large,  deteriorated  family  public  housing 
developments.  These  efforts  v^ill  be  stynued  v^rithout  the  needed  replacement  ututs. 

Many  PHAs  find  that  they  can  more  effectively  produce  permanent,  low-income  housing  by  having  the 
flexibility  of  Section  8  project-based  certificates.  We  would  hope  that  Congress  would  consider  restoring 
the  15-year  certificates  —  which  really  do  not  cost  the  government  any  more  than  continually  renewing  ten- 
ant-based certificates.  In  this  area,  budget  authority  is  really  more  of  a  Washington  construct  than  a 
practical  one. 

& Section  8  Administrative  fees. 

Section  8  administrative  fees  for  certificates  and  vouchers  are  proposed  to  be  cut  to  7.2375%.   CLPHA 
opposes  the  pfopx)sed  reduction  in  administrative  fees.  As  noted  above,  PHA  operating  budgets  are 
extremely  hard-pressed,  and  the  administrative  fees  from  Section  8  are  used  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
Authority  and  other  PHAs  to  offset  public  housing  operating  costs.  They  need  to  be  retained  until  a  study 
is  done  to  determine  both  Ihe'appropriate  level  for  operating  subsidies  and  a  realistic  fee  structure  for  the 
Section  8  program.  There  is  no  such  analysis  at  HUD  now. 

L Reforming  ttie  Public  Housing  Program 

As  Sec.  Cisneros  has  stated,  the  federal  government  itself  has  been  responsible  for  creating  many  of  the 
problems  we  currently  face  in  the  field  of  public  housing:  over<oncentration  of  the  poorest  fanrulies;  poor 
original  design  and  location;  preference  rules;  lack  of  economic  mix;  cost  containment  guidelines  which  led 
to  shoddy  original  construction;  and  lack  of  internal  coordination  within  HUD  and  between  HUD  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

We  applaud  Sec.  Cisneros  for  begiruiing  to  redefine  HUD's  mission  for  the  1990's  and  giving  HUD  a  real 
purpose  again.  We  also  applaud  HUD  for  bringing  in  people  from  the  outside  and  trying  to  become  more 
inclusive  in  the  way  it  goes  about  doing  things.  We  also  applaud  the  Secretary's  commitment  to 
strengthening  public  housing  commuruties  and  creating  ladders  of  economic  opportunity. 

One  of  the  ways  to  achieve  ladders  of  opportunity  is  to  provide  incentives  to  public  housing  residents  to 
earn  additional  income.  In  conjunction  with  this,  we  regret  that  no  funds  arc  recommended  by  HUD  to 
fund  the  deductions  from  rent  authorized  in  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990  for  earned 
income,  non-elderly  medical  expanses  or  the  higher  deduction  for  dependents.  All  of  these  deductions 
would  make  rent  calculations  more  equitable  for  working  families. 

We  agree  that  we  must  work  WITH  the  residents  of  public  housing  communities.  Program  planning 
should  be  done  by  people  at  the  local  level.  As  at  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  residents  should 
be  involved  in  helping  set  priorities  for  public  housing  programs  and  we  need  to  introduce  more 
democracy  into  our  public  housing  commuruties.  Being  a  public  housing  resident  should  not  mean  having 
to  give  up  all  control  over  one's  own  community.  To  facilitate  these  changes,  however,  PHAs  need  to  be 
granted  flexibility  to  operate  in  new  ways,  too. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  see  reflected  in  the  HOPE  VI  and  severely  distressed  provisions  of  Section  24  a 
growing  recognition  that  the  job  of  supporting  and  assisting  low-income  housing  corrununities  is  no  longer 
one  involving  only  bricks  and  mortar.  We  look  forward  to  a  new  day  of  genuine  partnership  among  HUD, 
Congress  and  housing  institutions,  and  for  a  new  day  of  ideas,  too.  We  hope  that  HOPE  VI  and  severely 
distressed  housing  provisions  point  us  in  the  right  direction:  one-stop  grants;  recognizing  the  need  to 
combine  social  services  and  youth  development  and  gateway  opportunities  with  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  living  environment.  The  HOPE  VI  provisions  and  Section  24  severely  distressed  provisions  also 
give  public  housing  managers  greater  flexibility  to  achieve  successful  communities  and  they  also  bespeak 
simplified  administration.  Carrying  out  those  elements  will  bring  us  to  a  better  day  in  public  housing. 
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Attachment  A 

1.         Operating  Subsidy  calculations  and  shortfalls. 

CLPHA  PROJECTIONS  OF  FY93  AND  FY94  OPERATING  SUBSIDY  NEED 
($  billions) 

FY93  FY94 

coMPONErrrs  of  pfs  base 

Allowable  Expense  Level  (*) 

IPA  Audit 

Add-ons,  Soc.Sec,  Unemploy. 

Utilities 

Utility  adjustments  (cons.  &  rate)  # 

Income 
PFS  Base  (sub-total) 
Non-PFS  projects 

Vacancy  Rule:  Current  Rule  (as  of  2/91) 
Util.  Rolling  Base  System  -  Base 
Util.  Rolling  Base  System  -  Adj. 
Misc.  Adjustments 
Litigation 

87  Act  -  Formal  AEL  Review 
87  Act  -  Energy  Incentives 
Additional  insurance  fundng  needed 
Upward  adjustments,  "breakthroughs" 
Non-dwelling  unit  waivers 
Ex-post  income  adjustnr>ents  (from  prior  year) 
Proposed  new  vacancy  rule 
Proposed  new  AEL  computation 
Energy  grants  as  income 
Increased  employee  benefits 
Self-sufficiency  (S.5?4) 
TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  THIS  F.Y. 

Shortfall  $164 

Total  Available  2532.4 

Proration  factor  93.9% 

Assumptions  (%  change  from  FY93  to  FY94): 

Non-utility  expense  (AEL)  increase  1  0296 

Income         ,  10180 

Utilities  rate  increases  1  01  ^8 

Units  .   .  0.9977 

(*)  Includes  increase  due  to  "formal  AEL  review" 

None  of  the  above  projections  Include  inaeased  deductions  (affecting  tenant  rents) 
allowed  under  NAHA  1  990. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  represents  CLPHA's  basic  projection  of  operating  subsidy  needs  for 
FY94.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  +2.96%  increase  in  the  Allowable  Expense  Level  (AEL),  a  +1.8% 
increase  in  PHA  income  (primarily  rental  income);  and  a  +1.48%  increase  in  utility  rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  though  realistically  CLPHA  is  only  projecting  a  +1.8%  inaease  in  rental 
income  in  FY94,  HUD's  regulations  require  PHAs  to  project  at  an  effective  rate  of  increase  of  +6%  each 
year.  (This  is  equivalent  to  asking  PHAs  to  project  a  +3%  increase  for  the  year  as  a  whole  over  the  rent 
roll  in  effect  for  the  last  month  of  the  prior  budget  year.]  If  PHAs  do  not  achieve  this  level  of  increase, 
they  can  appeal  to  HUD  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  get  back  some  of  the  shortfall  —  but  only  if  HUD 
says  it  has  the  money  available  to  make  such  refunds.  In  many  cases,  PHAs  never  receive  the 
adjustments  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 
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$25 
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CLPHA  strongly  recommends  that  HUD  change  the  regulation  governing  PHA  projection  of  rental 
income  (for  budgeting  purposes).  Instead  of  the  required  (effective)  +6%  increase,  HUD  should  ask  the 
PHAs  to  calculate  the  average  rental  income  they  have  received  per  occupied  unit  over  the  preceding 
three  years  and  use  that  as  the  basis  for  their  budget  projection. 

CLPHA's  FY94  recommendation  includes  $82  million  estimated  as  needed  to  correct  for  HUD's 
requiring  PHAs  to  overestimate  their  rental  income  in  FY93.  If  in  addition  the  method  of  projecting 
PHA  rental  income  were  changed  (to  the  rolling  base  method  recommended  by  CLPHA),  an  additional 
amount  of  approximately  $90  million  would  be  needed  in  FY94  ($2.1 16  billion  times  the  difference 
between  1.060  and  1.018). 

2.  Current  Modernization  Needs. 

If  allowable  expenditures  include  REDESIGN,  energy  conservation  and  project-specific  ADDS, 
"appropriations  would  have  to  rise  to  $4.8  billion  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  to  eliminate  the  backlog 
by  2002"  (ten  years  after  the  ICF 1992  report)  and  also  keep  up  with  new  needs  as  they  accrue. 

Source:  "The  Modernization  Needs  of  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing,"  prepared  for  the  National 
Conunission  orl  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing  by  ICF  Incorporated,  April  15, 1992. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  estimating  the  specific  modernization  needs  of  severely  distressed  public 
housing,  ICF  first  upidafed  the  mid-1980's  estimates  of  modernization  needs  of  the  public  housing  stock 
as  a  whole,  which  estimates  had  been  prepared  by  Abt  Associates  and  ICF  under  contract  to  HUD. 

National  Science  Foundation 

statement  of  donald  kreider,  joint  policy  board  for  math- 
EMATICS 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Donald  Kreider,  who 
represents  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Kreider.  Yes;  thank  you  and  good  afternoon,  Madam  Chair. 
I  am  Donald  Kreider,  professor  of  mathematics  and  computer 
science  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  I  am  also  the  president  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  budget  request  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  In  doing  this,  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Pol- 
icy Board  for  Mathematics. 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  and  your  subcommittee  for  includ- 
ing a  statement  of  support  for  disciplinary  mathematics  in  last 
year's  report  accompanying  the  VA-HUD  appropriation  bill.  Again 
this  year,  JPBM  strongly  urges  the  subcommittee  to  adopt  the 
President's  budget  request  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  particular,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  full  budg- 
et requests  for  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  and  EHR's 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Education.  And  we  further  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  permit  the  NSF  to  determine  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  strategic  and  fundamental  research  programs. 

These  actions  are  critical  to  advancing  the  goals  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  as  well  as  the  goals  of  the  Nation's  science  and 
education  enterprise.  My  written  testimony  submitted  to  you  out- 
lines why  this  is  so. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  time  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  is  often  overlooked:  the  crucial  link  between  research  and  edu- 
cation. Whether  the  NSF's  support  for  mathematical  sciences  might 
be  labeled  research  or  education,  in  either  case  they  are  a  powerful 
factor  in  improving  mathematics  education  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  The  National  Science  Foundation  has  had  a  major  effect  in 
stimulating  and  extending  national  efforts  to  revitalize  the  under- 
graduate mathematics  curriculum. 
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This  is  ever  important  for  the  Nation,  for  it  is  here  that  future 
scientists,  engineers,  and  teachers  of  mathematics  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  their  careers.  It  is  here  that  many  students,  women  and 
minorities  in  particular,  are  making  decisions  about  their  future 
careers  in  science  and  mathematics.  Reform  of  mathematics  is  es- 
sential to  preserving  the  national  resource  of  young  people. 

Mathematical  scientists  have  important  teaching  responsibilities 
in  addition  to  their  research.  They  must  provide  future  scientists 
and  engineers  with  the  mathematical  tools  they  will  need  and  pro- 
vide future  teachers  and  the  general  work  force  with  mathematical 
knowledge  that  will  be  needed.  Being  actively  engaged  in  their  re- 
search enables  them  to  bring  a  unique  perspective  to  their  teaching 
and  convey  the  excitement  of  discovery,  one  of  the  keys  to  better 
instruction  and  to  attracting  American  students  to  mathematics 
and  scientific  careers. 

The  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  supports  activities  that 
strengthen  the  link  between  education  and  research.  I  might  men- 
tion one  that  takes  place  at  the  University  of  Maryland  that  sup- 
ports a  coalition  of  2-  and  4-year  colleges  who  are  involving  under- 
graduate students,  along  with  their  faculty,  in  research  in  chaos 
theory,  an  active  area  of  mathematical  research  of  interest  to  mete- 
orology, medicine,  engineering,  and  physics.  DMS  also  vigorously 
supports  research  and  education  activities  associated  with  all  five 
of  the  FCCSet  research  initiatives. 

In  closing.  Madam  Chair,  we  urge  you  to  approve  the  full  NSF 
budget  request  so  that  investment  in  the  mathematical  sciences  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  research,  education,  and  applications  goals  of 
the  mathematical  sciences.  National  Science  Foundation,  gener- 
ously supported  by  you  in  the  past,  is  very  important  to  our  com- 
munity. The  National  Science  Foundation's  leadership,  as  well  as 
its  mathematical  support,  enables  our  community  to  contribute  to 
the  broad  science  and  technology  goals  of  the  Nation. 

Thank  you  for  the  add  these  comments  to  our  written  testimony. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  KREIDER 

Good  moming,  Madame  Chairwoman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Donald  Kreidcr, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Dartmouth  University  and  President  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  FY  1994  budget  request  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics,  a  joint  effort  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America,  and  the  Society  for 
Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics,  which  have  a  combined  membership  of  over  56,000  mathematical 
scientists  and  educators. 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  and  your  subcommittee  for  including  a  statement  of  support  for 
disciplinary  mathematics  in  last  year's  report  accompanying  the  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies 
appropriations  bill.  We  appreciate  your  continued  attention  to  this  vital  aspect  of  the  Nation's  research 
enterprise. 

The  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics  strongly  supports  the  President's  request  for  an 
overall  NSF  budget  of  $3,180  billion  in  FY  1994.    In  particular,  we  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  approve  the  full  requests  for  Research  and  Related  Activities  and  for  Education  and 
Human  Resources  so  these  activities  can  support  the  mathematical  sciences  at  the  requested 
level. 

The  NSF  has  been  a  crucial  source  of  support  fcff  advancing  the  principal  goals  of  the  American 
mathematical  sciences  enterprise.  These  goals  are: 

1 .  to  maintain  the  world  leadership  status  of  the  United  States  in  mathematical  sciences  research; 

2.  to  provide  all  students  at  the  postsecondary  level-including  future  scientists  and  engineers-- 
with  the  mathematical  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  as  citizens  and  members  of  the 
workforce,  and  to  contribute  to  the  reform  of  precollegc  mathematics  education,  especially  by 
improving  the  preparation  of  precoUege  teachers  of  mathematics;  and 

3 .  to  lead  the  development  and  transfer  of  applications  of  the  mathematical  sciences  to  problems  in 
science,  technology,  and  industry,  w\\h  particular  attention  to  those  areas  identified  as  national 
objectives. 

Support  for  these  goals  hastens  progress  toward  the  explicit  goals  of  the  Nation:  "world  leadership  in 
basic  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering,"  which  President  Clinton  and  Vice  President  Gore 
established  in  Technology  for  America's  Economic  Growth,  A  New  Direction  to  Build  Economic 
Strength;  the  national  education  goals  outiined  in  Pathways  to  Excellence:  A  Federal  Strategy  for 
Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  and  Technology  Education,  recentiy  issued  by  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Technology's  Committee  on  Education  and 
Human  Resources;  and  the  goals  of  the  various  federal  strategic  research  and  technology  initiatives. 

The  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  (DMS)  annually  provides  about  half  of  total  federal  support  for 
the  mathematical  sciences,  and  DMS  support  covers  the  broadest  range  of  mathematical  activity, 
encompassing  core  or  disciplinary,  cross-disciplinary,  applied,  and  computational  research,  as  well  as 
strategic  research  associated  with  federal  science  and  technology  initiatives.  Moreover,  DMS  provides 
virtually  the  only  federal  support  for  fundamental  research  to  extend  the  intellectual  frontiers  of 
mathematics. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  $88  million  for  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  an 
increase  of  about  $  10  million  over  its  FY  1993  budget  Much  of  the  increment  would  be  used  to 
enhance  the  participation  of  mathematical  scientists  in  the  FCCSET  research  initiatives,  to  upgrade 
postsecondary  education  in  the  discipline,  and  to  expand  programs  linking  teaching  and  research-each 
a  critically  important  objective  that  serves  all  three  of  the  above  goals.  We  strongly  support  this 
expanded  funding  for  programs  that  directly  address  the  education  and  strategic  research  missions  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  as  proposed  by  the  NSF. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  concern,  however,  that  even  this  proposal  indicates  further  decline  of  the 
Nation's  investment  in  fundamental  disciplinary  mathematics  research  and  thus  has  serious 
implications  for  the  ability  of  the  mathematical  sciences  community  to  meet  its  goals  and  the  goals  of 
the  Nation  in  the  long  term.  The  mathematical  sciences  enterprise  as  a  whole  must  be  strong  in  order 
to  meet  its  responsibDiUes  in  education  and  strategic  research.  Thus: 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  NSF  budget  request  for  the  Division  of 
Mathematical  Sciences  to  allow  the  education  and  strategic  research  programs  to  move 
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forward  and  to  avoid  substantial  decreases  In  support  Tor  disciplinary  mathematics  research. 
We  further  urge  the  subcommittee  to  allow  the  NSF  to  determine  the  appropriate  balance 
between  strategic  and  fundamental  research  programs.    These  actions  would  provide  the  best 
framework  In  which  the  mathematical  sciences  community  can  continue  meeting  its  goals  and 
advance  the  broader  goals  of  the  Nation. 

Advancing  Education  Goals.  The  NSF  provides  critical  support  for  an  integrated  set  of  programs 
that  enable  mathematical  scientists  to  work  toward  mathematics  education  refomi  at  all  levels.  These 
programs  include  prccoUege  teacher  enhancement,  undergraduate  curriculum  reform,  research 
experiences  for  undergraduates  as  well  as  precoUege  students,  and  programs  for  women  and 
minorities.  Recognizing  the  special  role  mathematics  plays  in  enabling  the  study  of  science  and 
engineering,  academic  mathematical  scientists  contribute  extensively  to  precollege  education  reform 
through  materials  and  curriculum  development,  teacher  enhancement  programs,  and  direct  intervention 
programs  desiped  to  increase  interest  in  mathematics  and  science  among  precollege  students, 
especially  girls  and  minorides. 

Reform  of  undergraduate  mathematics  education  is  particularly  important  as  nearly  all  college  students-- 
and  the  pool  from  which  future  scientists  and  engineers  are  drawn-take  mathematics  courses. 
Undergraduate  education  is  also  the  linchpin  for  systemic  reform  of  elementary  and  secondary 
mathematics  education,  because  the  mathematical  preparation  of  future  precollege  mathematics  teachers 
occurs  at  this  level.  Continued  improvement  of  undergraduate  mathematics  education  would  have 
positive  impact  throughout  the  Nation's  scientific  and  engineering  enterprise  as  well  as  on  the 
competency  of  the  Nation's  future  workforce.  Thus: 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  $74.8  million  budget  request  for  the 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  the  Education  and  Human  Resources  Directorate  to 
allow  continued  progress  in  mathematics  education  reform  at  this  level  and  to  support  new 
activities  to  strengthen  the  connections  between  education  and  research  in  mathematics. 

The  educational  mission  of  the  mathematical  sciences--the  most  teaching-intensive  of  all  of  the 
sciences-is  also  advanced  through  the  research  programs  and  other  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Mathematical  Sciences.  Most  mathematical  researchers  have  significant  teaching  responsibilities  in  an 
increasingly  challenging  environment,  given  the  substantial  efforts  to  improve  undergraduate 
mathematics  education.  Mathematical  scientists  who  are  actively  involved  in  research  bring  a  unique 
perspective  to  their  teaching  activities  and  are  in  a  nosirion  tn  share  with  their  students  the  excitement  of 
mathematical  discovery.  This  excitement  is  one  of  the  keys  to  improved  undergraduate  instruction  and 
to  attracting  American  students  to  mathematical,  scientific,  and  technical  careers. 

Advancing  Broader  Science  and  Technology  Goals.   The  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
supports  the  contributions  of  the  mathematical  sciences  to  all  five  FCCSET  research  initiatives-Global 
Change  Research,  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications,  Advanced  Materials  and 
Processing,  Biotechnology,  and  Advanced  Manufacturing-as  well  as  to  the  NSF-wide  research 
initiatives  on  environmental  science  and  civil  infrastructure.  Research  on  the  underlying  mathematics 
provides  greater  understanding  of  the  complex  phenomena  and  processes  associated  with  these  critical 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  The  development  of  new  quantitative  techniques  is  often  key  to  the 
success  of  a  strategic  research  program. 

DMS  also  supports  programs  that  facilitate  transfer  of  mathematical  ideas,  tools,  and  especially  human 
resources  to  US  industry.  For  instance,  the  Institute  for  Mathematics  and  Its  Applications  (IMA)  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  deeply  involved  with  technology-intensive  companies  in  Minnesota  and 
around  the  country,  seeking  out  practical  problems  that  can  be  tackled  through  mathematical  research. 
Representatives  of  industry  often  say  that  people  are  the  most  valuable  "product"  industry  gets  from 
universities.  (The  Industrial  Research  Institute,  for  instance,  testified  to  this  before  Congress  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  NSF.)  The  IMA  has  developed  a  postdoctoral  program  in 
industrial  mathematics  in  which  young  mathematical  researchers  from  universities  work  with 
researchers  in  industry.  The  program  is  supported  jointly  by  industry,  NSF  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Based  on  this  model  program,  JPBM  has  asked  the  NSF  to  expand  its  mathematical 
postdoctoral  program  to  include  competitive  fellowships  throughout  the  country  for  PhDs  who  will 
spend  part  of  their  time  working  with  US  industry.  The  IMA  recently  held  a  conference  designed  to 
help  other  institutions  replicate  its  success. 

Maintaining  US  Leadership.  The  mathematical  sciences  enable  the  conception,  expression,  and 
refuiement  of  the  ideas  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  engineering.  As  the  language  of  science 
and  technology,  mathematics  is  so  pervasive  it  sometimes  becomes  hidden.  Yet  the  discovery, 
creation,  and  diffusion  of  new  mathematics  is  a  flourishing  enterprise,  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  and  generating  powerful  modeling  and  computational  tools  used  to  solve  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  problems  found  in  the  other  sciences,  technology,  and  industry. 
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As  several  National  Research  Council  reports  have  made  clear,  mathematical  research  in  the  United 
States  has  led  the  world  with  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments  since  World  War  U.  But  these 
reports,  issued  by  panels  chaired  by  former  Science  Adviser  Edward  David,  also  found  that  erosion  of 
support  for  core  mathematical  research  over  more  than  a  decade  has  increasingly  debilitated  the 
mathematics  departments  in  US  universities,  hampering  tiieir  ability  to  capitalize  on  research  and 
education  opportunities  and  to  replenish  the  human  resources  of  the  discipline. 

The  health  of  fundamental  mathematics  research  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  US's  continued  world 
leadership  in  the  mathematical  sciences  and  its  applications.  One  never  knows  in  advance  which  areas 
of  basic  research  will  lead  to  innovative  results  that  contribute  to  solution  of  important  problems  and 
underpin  future  technologies.  This  is  as  true  for  mathematics  as  it  is  for  science.  The  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  the  NSF  acknowledged  this  when  it  recommended  that  NSF  "support  first-rate  research 
at  many  points  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge."  The  mathematical  frontier  covers  an  area  as  wide  as  the 
scientific  frontier  itself— indeed,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  scientific  frontier— and  yet  funding  for  the 
mathematical  sciences  is  only  about  4  percent  of  the  total  Research  and  Related  Activities  budget,  and  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  for  the  past  several  years. 

In  conclusion,  Madame  Chairwoman,  we  urge  your  continued  support  for  rundamental 
mathematics  research.    Full  funding  of  the  FY  1994  NSF  budget  request  for  the  mathematical 
sciences  is  crucial  to  avoi.i  continued  erosion  of  support  for  disciplinary  mathematics  and  to 
ensure  the  realization  of  the  education  and  strategic  research  missions  of  the  discipline.    We 
urge  you  to  approve  the  full  NSF  budget  request  so  that  investment  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  goals  outlined  here  as  well  as  the  science  and  education 
goals  of  the  Nation.    Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  for  the  record 
regarding  appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kreider,  and  Ms.  Baldwin  just 
know  that  we  value  your  testimony  regarding  the  National  Science 
foundation.  We  look  forward  to  dealing  with  our  own  appropria- 
tions, as  well  as  we  have  encouraged  the  White  House  to  really  ex- 
pedite the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  because  it  will  take  a  lot  of  back  and  forth  as  we  jug- 
gle competing  demands. 

So  we  thank  you,  and  just  know  that  you  are  very  much  on  our 
radar  screen.  And  we  thank  you  for  that. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  to  you,  Mr.  MacDonald,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Boston  Harbor  is  an  extraordinarily  serious  situation.  You 
know,  however,  that  the  authorization  for  Boston  Harbor  has  ex- 
pired. There  is  increasing  pressure  on  this  subcommittee  to  fund 
only  that  which  is  authorized.  Yet,  we  know  that  Boston  Harbor 
was  previously  authorized. 

We  would  really  encourage,  as  you  work  with  your  two  excellent 
Senators  and  the  House  delegation,  to  really  work  for  an  authoriza- 
tion for  Boston. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  appreciate  that.  Madam  Chair,  and  we  are 
working  with  the  authorizing  committees  and  also  with  the  admin- 
istration to  try  to  correct  that  issue  so  that  it  does  not  become  an 
impediment  to  the  help  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  for  us.  It 
is  a  significant  issue  that  we  are  undertaking  to  resolve. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  two  things  that  I  would  like  submitted 
for  the  record  because  I  think  you  have  to  go  back  and  talk  to  your 
organizations. 

DAM  SAFETY 

To  you.  Brad,  one  of  the  questions  I  have  about  the  dam  safety 
is  I  would  like  to  know  if  professionals  like  yourself  who  are 
charged  with  that  responsibility,  you  are  not  going  to  answer  it 
today,  but  I  would  really  like  to  Imow  your  associations  response, 
do  you  think  you  do  better  in  FEMA  or  do  you  think  you  would  do 
better  someplace  else  like  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers? 
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There  is  no  doubt  about  the  compelling  needs  around  infrastruc- 
ture that  you  represent.  And  I  am  concerned  that  dam  safety  keeps 
getting  buried.  Because  I  am  committed  to  it  because  you  are  such 
an  aggressive  advocate  in  speaking  to  me.  We  keep  plucking  it  out 
and  trying  to  do  our  best.  But  I  just  wonder  if  you  would  also  con- 
sult with  the  members  of  the  association  and  supply  for  the  record 
an  answer  for  that  question. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  Madam  Chair,  and 
dam  safety  does  seem  to  get  smaller  and  smaller  each  year. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ADDENDUM  TO  STATEMENT  OF  BRAD  lAROSSI 

This  paper  is  submitted  in  response  to  Senator  Mikulski's  question  raised  during  llie  outside 
witnesses  hearing  held  on  May  21  as  part  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcoinniiltec  on  VA, 
HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies'  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget  hearings.  Subconinullce  Chair  Barbara 
Mikulski  asked  Brad  larossi,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safely  Officials 
(ASDSO),  why  a  national  dam  safety  program  should  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  as  opposed  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (the  Corps). 

m 

It  is  the  position  of  ASDSO,  representing  the  state  dam  safety  regulators,  that  FEMA  is  in  a  better 
position  to  administer  this  program  based  upon  its  mission,  its  experience  through  existing 
programs,  and  its  present  commitment  to  hazard  mitigation. 

Historically,  the  Corps  has  indeed  been  the  leader  in  construction  of  dams  in  this  nation.  After 
several  disastrous  dam  failures  in  the  1970s,  they  were  charged  with  inspecting  and  invcntorj'ing 
all  non-federal  dams  in  tlie  U.S..  Tliey  have  developed  technical  guidelines,  provided  research 
information,  and  maintained  technical  staff  which  has  served  the  dam  safety  community  well  in 
many  ways  and  at  many  levels.  Tlie  first  federal  dam  safety  legislation,  the  Dam  Safely  Act  of 
1986  (Title  XII  of  P.L.  99-662,  tlie  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986)  was  to  be 
administered  by  the  Corps.  The  subsequent  reauthorization  of  this  legislation  occurred  in  1992 
again  witli  the  Corps  again  assuming  the  administrative  role  (attached). 

Although  the  Corps  is  known  for  constructing  dams  and  has  been  paramount  in  leading  the  way 
toward  recognition  of  the  need  to  rehabilitate  these  important  elements  of  our  infrastnicturc,  its 
future  goals  focus  more  on  repair  and  maintenance  of  its  own  existing  dams  and  cnvironmcniai 
issues.  It  has  never  requested  full-funding  of  the  Dam  Safety  Act,  only  the  update  of  a  national 
non-federal  dam  inventory  has  been  funded.  In  fact,  this  national  inventory  update  program  was 
carried  out  by  FEMA  through  an  agreement  with  the  Corps.  All  in  all,  administration  of  a  national 
dam  safety  program  would  not  be  a  high  priority  for  an  agency  witli  a  $3.64  billion  budget  geared 
toward  more  technical,  engineering-related  goals. 

Due  to  its  unique  role,  FEMA  is  in  the  best  position  to  see  that  non-fcderal  dam  safety  is  impro\ed 
FEMA  was  formed  to  mitigate  disaster  and  assume  the  federal  role  as  the  agency  committed  to 
reduction  of  all  hazards  and  improvement  of  national  safety.  FEMA's  relatively  small  but  focused 
$797  million  budget  is  dedicated  to  administration  of  policies  which  answer  to  this  mandate. 

FEMA  currently  administers  hazard  reduction  programs  such  as  the  National  Earthquake  I  lazards 
Reduction  Program,  the  Flood  Mitigation  and  Insurance  Program,  and  the  Radiological  Emergenc)' 
Preparedness  Program.  As  an  example,  tlie  Flood  Program,  which  discourages  structures  from 
being  built  in  flood  prone  areas,  can  work  cooperatively  with  and  reinforce  the  FEMA  Dam  Safety 
Program  by  encouraging  states  and  municipalities  to  improve  dam  safety  through  flood  insurance 
premium  reduction  incentives. 

FEMA  docs  not  own  or  operate  dams.  They  have  no  vested  interest  as  an  owner  and,  tlierefore,  are 
better  able  to  coordinate  the  tremendous  depth  of  federal  expertise  and  talent  found  at  the  Corps,  as 
well  as  at  the  other  federal  agencies  involved  with  dam  safety  such  as  tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  administration  of  a  national  dam  safety  program  is  a  perfect  fit  for  FEMA 
as  it  heads  positively  into  the  future  with  a  revitalized  leadership  and  revised  direction.  Focus  on 
hazard  mitigation  and  empowerment  to  the  states  are  now  primary  concerns  at  FEMA.  The  dam 
safety  program,  now  being  administered  by  FEMA,  definitely  fits  into  this  vision  The  program  has 
always  worked  toward  mitigating  disasters  from  dam  failures  by  improving  the  safety  of  the 
nation's  dams.  To  do  this,  FEMA  has  developed  technical  tools  and  education  to  dam  safety 
officials;  promoted  dam  awareness  to  the  public,  thereby  creating  a  constituency  in  support  of  the 
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safety  of  these  staictures;  coordinated  efTorts  between  the  federal  and  state  entities  regulating  the 
safety  of  the  nation's  dams;  and,  promoted  the  improvement  of  state  dam  safety  programs.  (Tlicsc 
accomplislunents  were  described  in  ASDSO's  fiill  written  testimony  submitted  for  tlie  record  as 
part  of  oral  testimony  given  on  May  21,  1993  [pp.  3-4].)  This  important  goal  of  assisting  states  to 
improve  their  dam  safety  programs  emphasizes  and  brings  to  life  FEMA's  push  for  states 
empowerment  to  mitigate  disaster. 

But,  evidence  is  clear  that  FEMA's  dam  safety  directive,  ordered  by  President  Carter  in  1979,  has 
been  limited  in  the  past  in  its  ability  to  directly  assist  in  the  improvement  of  state  programs.  In 
general,  state  dam  safety  programs  have  not  changed  substantially  over  the  last  decade  leaving 
them  minimally  adequate.  In  order  to  make  FEMA's  program  strong  and  to  sec  that  states  are 
really  getting  the  infiision  of  support  they  need  to  provide  adequate  regulation  over  dams,  the 
national  dam  safety  program  must  be  authorized  by  law  and  funds  must  be  appropriated  to  support 
the  program.  ASDSO  supports  legislation  which  would  empower  FEMA  by  law  to  administer  the 
national  dam  safety  program  and  would  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  its  provisions  (legislation 
attached).  This  legislation  includes  provisions  authorized  by  the  Dam  Safety  Act  of  1986 
(reauthorized  in  1992)  to  do  the  following: 

•  Provide  matching  funds  to  state  dam  safety  programs  to  assist  in  program  improvcmcntl 

•  Conduct  dam  safety  research 

•  Train  dam  inspectors 

•  Update  the  National  Inventory  of  Dams 

During  the  I02d  session,  this  draft  legislation  was  included  as  part  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  reauthorization  and  was  supported  by  Representative  Bob  Clement  (D-TN)  and 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
During  the  last  days  of  this  session,  the  language  was  taken  out  due  to  an  unrelated  issue.  The 
inclusion  of  this  language  will  again  be  pursued  during  the  reauthorization  of  the  law  in  1994. 

With  FEMA's  existing  dam  safety  program  in  place,  coupled  with  future  authorization  and  fiinding 
coming  from  a  national  dam  safety  act,  the  national  dam  safety  program  can  be  effective.  FEMA 
has  a  staff  that  is  vitally  interested  and  dedicated  toward  the  improvement  of  dam  safety  in  this 
nation.  While  the  Corps  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  play  a  major  role  along  with  other  federal 
dam  safety  agencies,  FEMA  is  most  uniquely  qualified.  FEMA's  other  mitigation  programs,  its  10 
years  of  administering  the  dam  safety  program,  and  Director  Witt's  new  direction  of  mitigation 
through  states'  empowerment  combine  to  create  an  agency  with  the  right  tools  to  positively  affect 
dam  safety  in  this  country. 

ASDSO  Draft  Federal  Legislation 
An  Act 

To  reduce  the  hazards  of  dam  failures,  and  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Dam  Safety  Program  Act  of  1992". 

SECTION  2.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Dams  are  an  essential  part  of  the  national  infrastructure.  Dams  fail  from  time  to  time  with  catastrophic  results; 
thus,  dam  safety  is  a  vital  public  concern. 

(2)  Dam  failures  have  caused,  and  can  cause  in  the  future,  enormous  loss  of  life,  injury,  destruction  of  property, 
and  economic  and  social  disruption. 

(3)  Some  dams  are  at  or  near  the  end  of  their  structural,  uscfiil,  or  operation  life.  With  respect  to  future  dam 
failures,  the  loss,  destruction,  and  disruption  can  be  substantially  roluced  through  the  development  and 
implementation  of  dam  safety  hazard  reduction  measures,  including: 

(A)  improved  design  and  construction  standards  and  practices, 

(B)  safe  operations  and  maintenance  procedures, 

(C)  early  warning  systems, 

(D)  coordinated  emergency  preparedness  plans,  and 

(E)  public  awareness  and  involvement  programs.. 
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(4)  Dam  safety  problems  persist  nationwide  The  diversity  in  federal  and  state  dam  safety  programs  calls  for 
national  leadership  in  a  cooperative  effort  involving  federal  and  slate  governments  and  the  private  sector.  An 
expertly-staffed  and  adequately-fmanccd  dam  safety  hazard  reduction  program,  based  on  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  research,  planning,  decision  making,  and  contributions,  would  reduce  the  risk  of  such  loss,  destruction,  and 
disruption  from  dam  failure  by  an  amount  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  such  program. 

(5)  There  is  a  fundamental  need  for  a  National  Dam  Safety  Program  and  the  need  will  continue.  An  effective 
National  program  in  dam  safety  hazards  reduction  will  require  input  from,  and  review  b>'  federal  and  non-federal 
experts  in  dams  design,  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance;  and  in  the  practical  application  of  dam  failure 
hazards  reduction  measures.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  National  Dam  Safety  Program. 

(6)  The  coordinating  authority  for  national  leadership  is  being  provided  through  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency's  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "FEMA"),  dam  safety  program  through  Executive 
Order  12148  in  coordination  with  members  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Dam  Safety  (hcrinafter  referred  to  as 
"ICODS")(established  in  Section  5),  and  the  stales. 

(7)  While  FEMA's  dam  safety  program  shall  continue  as  a  proper  federal  undertaking  and  shall  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  National  Dam  Safety  Program,  statutory  authority  to  meet  increasing  needs  and  to  discharge 
federal  responsibilities  in  National  dam  safety  is  needed. 

(8)  Statutory  authority  will  strengthen  FEMA's  leadership  role,  will  codify  the  National  Dam  Safety  Program,  and 
will  authorize  the  Director  of  FEMA  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 

"Director"),  to  communicate  directly  with  Congress  on  authorizations  and  appropriations  and  to  build  upon  the 
hazard  reduction  aspects  of  National  dam  safety. 

SECTION  3.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act  to  reduce  the  risks  to  life  and  property  from  dam  failure  in  the  United 
States  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  effective  National  Dam  Safety  Program  which  will  bring 
together  the  federal  and  non-nederal  communities'  expertise  and  resources  to  achieve  National  dam  safety  hazard 
reduction. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  act  to  pre-empt  any  federal  or  state  authorities. 

SECTION  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

(1)  The  term  "federal"  means  any  federal  agency  that  designs,  finances,  constructs,  owners,  operates,  maintains,  or 
regulates  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  dam. 

(2)  The  term  "non-federal"  means  any  state  agency  that  has  regulatory  authority  over  the  safety  of  non-federal 
dams. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  Guidelines  for  Dam  Safety"  as  identified  in  the  act  refers  to  a  FEMA  publication  (No. 
93/June  1979)  which  defines  management  practices  for  dam  safety  at  all  federal  agencies. 

(4)  The  term  "includes"  and  variants  thereof  should  be  read  as  if  the  phrase  "but  is  not  limited  to"  were  also  set 
forth. 

(5)  The  term  "program"  means  the  national  dam  safety  program  established  under  Section  5. 

(6)  The  term  "dam"  means  any  artificial  barrier  with  the  ability'  to  impound  water,  wastewater,  or  liquid-borne 
materials,  for  the  purpose  of  storage  or  control  of  water,  which  is  (a)  25  feet  or  more  in  height  from  the  natural  bed 
of  the  stream  or  watercourse  measured  at  the  do%vnstrcam  toe  of  the  barrier,  or  from  the  lowest  elevation  of  the 
outside  limit  of  the  barrier,  if  it  is  not  across  a  stream  channel  or  watercourse,  to  the  maximum  water  storage 
elevation;  or,  (b)  has  an  impounding  capacity  for  maximum  storage  elevation  of  50  acre-feet  or  more.  This 
definition  does  not  apply  to  any  such  barrier  which  is  not  greater  than  6  feet  in  height  regardless  of  storage  capacity 
or  which  has  a  storage  capacity  at  maximum  water  storage  elevation  not  greater  than  15  acre-feet  regardless  of 
height,  unless  such  barrier,  due  to  its  location  or  other  physical  characteristics,  is  likel)'  to  pose  a  significant  threat 
to  human  life  or  property  in  the  event  of  its  failure. 

(7)  The  term  "hazard  reduction"  means  those  efforts  utilized  to  reduce  the  potential  consequence  of  dam  failure  to 
life  and  property. 

(8)  The  term  "state"  means  each  of  the  50  States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 

of  the  Mariana  Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(9)  The  term  "United  States"  means,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  all  of  the  States  as  defined  in  Subsection 
(5). 

(10)  The  term  "Model  State  Dam  Safety  Program"  refers  to  a  document,  published  by  FEMA  (No.  123/April  1987) 
and  its  amendments,  developed  by  state  dam  safety  officials,  which  acts  as  a  guideline  to  state  dam  safety  agencies 
for  establishing  a  dam  safety  regulatory  program  or  improving  an  already-established  program. 

SECTION  5.  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  DAM  SAFETY 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Interagency  Committee  on  Dam  Safety  ((hereinafter  refered  to  as  "ICODS"), 
chaired  by  FEMA,  comprising  the  federal  agencies  as  defined  including  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense, 
Energy,  Interior,  and  Labor;  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission;  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 
International  Boundary  Commission  (U.S.  Section);  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and,  FEMA. 

(b)  Duties— ICODS  will  encourage  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  effective  federal  and  state  programs, 
policies,  and  guidelines  intended  to  enhance  dam  safety  for  the  protection  of  human  ligc  and  propertj'  tlirough 
coordination  and  information  exchange  among  federal  and  non-federal  agencies. 
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SECTION  6.  NATIONAL  DAM  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

(a)  AUTHORITY  -  The  Director  of  FEMA,  in  consultation  with  ICODS  and  state  dam  safety  agencies,  shall 
establish  and  maintain,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  policies  of  this  Act,  a  coordinated  National  Dam 
Safety  Program.  Tliis  program  shall: 

(1)  be  administered  by  FEMA  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  Subsection  (c)  of  this  Section; 

(2)  involve,  where  appropriate,  each  of  the  agencies  listed  in  Section  (5);  and 

(3)  include  each  of  the  components  described  in  Subsection  (d)  of  this  Section,  the  implementation  plan 
described  in  Subsection  (e),  and  the  assistance  to  the  states  specified  in  Section  8. 

(b)  DUTIES  -  The  Director  shall; 

(1)  within  270  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  develop  the  implementation  plan  described  in 
Section  (6);  Subsection  (e); 

(2)  within  300  days  after  such  date  of  enactment,  submit  to  the  appropriate  authorizing  committees  of  the 
Congress  the  implementation  plan  described  in  Subsection  (e)  of  this  Section;  and 

(3)  by  rule,  within  360  days  after  such  date  of  enactment: 

(A)  develop  and  implement  the  National  Dam  Safety  Program; 

(B)  specify  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  ICODS  member  with  respect  to  each  objective 
and  component  of  the  Program; 

(C)  establish  goals,  priorities,  and  target  dates  for  implementation  of  the  Program;  and, 

(D)  provide  a  method  for  cooperation  and  coordination  with,  and  assistance  to  (as 
feasible),  interested  governmental  entities  in  all  states. 

(c)  OBJECTIVES.  -  The  objectives  of  the  National  Dam  Safety  Program  are  as  follows: 

(1)  make  new  and  existing  dams  safe  through  the  development  of  technologically  and  economically  feasible 
programs  and  procedures  for  National  dam  safety  hazard  reduction; 

(2)  encourage  acceptable  engineering  policies  and  procedures  used  for  dam  site  investigation,  design, 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance,  and  emergency  preparedness; 

(3)  foster  establishment  and  implementation  of  effective  dam  safet>'  programs  in  each  state  based  on  state 
standards; 

(4)  develop  and  encourage  public  awareness  projects  to  increase  public  acceptance  and  support  of  state 
dam  safety  programs; 

(5)  develop  technical  assistance  materials  for  federal  and  non-federal  dam  safety  programs;  and 

(6)  develop  mechanisms  with  which  to  provide  federal  technical  assistance  for  dam  safety  to  the  non- 
federal sector. 

(d)  COMPONENTS  -  The  National  Dam  Safety  Program  shall  consist  of  two  elements;  the  federal  and  non- 
federal, and  three  functional  activities:  A)  Leadership,  B)  Technical  Assistance,  and  C)  Public  Awareness. 

(1)  Elements 

(A)  The  federal  element  will  incorporate  all  the  activities  and  practices  undertaken  by  the  federal 
agencies  under  Section  5  to  implement  the  "Federal  Guidelines  for  Dam  Safety". 

(B)  The  non-federal  element  involves  the  activities  and  practices  undertaken  by  the  States,  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector  to  safely  build,  regulate,  operate  and  maintain  dams  and 
federal  activities  which  foster  dtate  efforts  to  develop  and  implement  effective  programs  for 

the  safety  of  dams. 

(2)  Activities 

(A)  The  Leadership  activity  shall  be  the  responsibility'  of  FEMA  and  be  exercised  by  chairing 
ICODS  to  coordinate  federal  efforts  in  cooperation  with  state  dam  safct>'  officials. 

(B)  The  Technical  Assistance  activity  involves  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and  technical  information 
among  tlie  federal  and  non-federal  elements. 
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(C)  The  Public  Awareness  activity  provides  for  the  education  of  the  public,  including  state  and 
local  officials,  to  the  hazards  of  dam  failure  and  ways  to  reduce  the  adverse  consequences  of  dam 
failure,  and  related  matters. 

(c)  IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN.  -  TTie  Director  shall  develop  an  implementation  plan  which  shall  set  year-by- 
year  targets  through  Fiscal  Year  2000,  and  shall  specify  the  roles  for  federal  agencies,  and  recommended 
appropriate  roles  for  state  and  local  units  of  govemnKnt,  individuals,  and  private  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the 
implementation  plan. 

(I)  In  order  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  effective  programs  intended  to  ensure 
dam  safety  to  protect  human  life  and  property,  and  to  improve  such  existing  programs,  the  Director  shall 
provide  assistance  under  the  terms  of  Section  8  of  this  Act  to  states  to  assist  them  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  dam  safety  programs,  first,  according  to  the  basic  provisions  for  a  dam  safety  program  listed 
below  and,  second,  according  to  more  advanced  requirements/standards,  authorized  by  the  Review  Board 
established  in  Section  (e)(3)  of  this  Section  and  the  Director  with  the  assistance  of  established  criteria  such 
as  the  ASDSO  Model  State  Dam  Safety  Program.  State  dam  safety  programs  must  be  working  toward 
meeting  the  following  criteria  to  be  eligible  for  primary  assistance  or  must  meet  the  following  criteria  prior 
to  working  toward  advanced  assistance: 

(A)  a  dam  safety  program  must  be  authorized  by  state  legislation  to  include,  at  a  minimum,  the 
following: 

(i)  authority  to  review  and  approve  plans  and  specifications  to  construct,  enlarge,  modify, 
remove,  or  abandon  dams; 

(ii)  authority  to  perform  periodic  inspections  during  construction  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
compliance  with  approved  plans  and  specifications; 

(iii)  requirement  that,  upon  completion  of  construction,  state  approval  is  given  for  operation 
of  the  structure, 

(iv)  authority  to  require  or  perform  the  inspection  all  dams  and  reservoirs  Uiat  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  human  life  and  property  in  the  event  of  failure  at  least  every  five  years  to 
determine  their  continued  safety,  and  a  procedure  for  more  detailed  and  frequent  safety 
inspections; 

(v)  a  requirement  that  all  inspections  be  performed  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered 
professional  engineer  with  related  experience  in  dam  design  and  construction; 

(vi)  the  authority  to  issue  notices,  when  appropnate,  to  require  owners  of  the  dams  to 
perform  necessary  maintenance  or  remedial  work,  revise  operating  procedures,  or  take  other 
actions,  including  breaching  dams  when  deemed  necessary; 

(vii)  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  state's  legislative  authority, 
and  necessary  emergency  funds  to  assure  timely  repairs  or  other  changes  to,  or  removal  of,  a 
dam  in  order  to  protect  human  life  and  property;  and,  if  the  owner  does  not  take  action,  to 
take  appropriate  action  as  expeditiously  as  possible;  and, 

(viii)  the  state  has  or  can  be  expected  to  develop  a  system  of  emergency  procedures  that 
would  be  utilized  in  the  event  a  dam  fails  or  in  the  event  a  dam's  failure  is  imminent  together 
with  an  identification  of  those  dams  where  failure  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  endanger 
human  life  and  of  the  maximum  area  that  could  be  inundated  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  such 
dam,  as  well  as  identification  of  those  necessary  public  facilities  that  would  be  affected  by 
such  inundation. 

(B)  state  appropriations  budgeted  must  be  budgeted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  enter  into  contracts  with  each  state  participating  in  this  assistance  program  to  determine  a 
work  plan  necessary  for  a  particular  state  dam  safety  program  to  reach  a  level  of  program  performance  previously 
agreed  upon  in  the  contract.  Federal  assistance  under  this  act  will  be  provided  to  aid  the  state  dam  safety  program 
in  achieving  its  goal. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  established  a  National  Dam  Safety  Review  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  'Board'),  which  shall  be  responsible  for  monitoring  state  implementation  of  this  Act  Tlic  Board  is  autliorizcd 
to  utilize  the  expertise  of  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  to  enter  into  contracts  for  necessary  studies  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  members  selected  for  their  expertise  in  dam  safety;  five  to  represent  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency;  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission;  and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Defense,  and  Interior;  and  four  members,  selected  by  the  Director,  who  are  dam  safety  officials  of  states. 

(5)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  state  under  this  Section,  in  any  fiscal  year,  unless  such  state  enters  into  such 
agreement  with  the  Director  as  the  Director  may  require  to  ensure  that  such  state  will  maintain  its  aggregate 
expenditures  from  all  other  sources  for  programs  to  assure  dam  safety  for  the  protection  of  human  life  and  property 
at  or  above  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  in  its  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
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(6)  Any  prognun  which  is  submitted  to  the  Director  for  participation  in  this  program  un<ler  the  authority  of  this 
Section,  shall  be  deemed  approved  120  days  following  its  receipt  by  the  Director  unless  the  Director  determines 
within  such  120-day  period  that  such  program  foils  to  reasonably  meet  the  requirements  of  Subsection  (eXl)  and 
(e)(2)  of  this  Section.  If  the  Director  determines  such  a  program  cannot  be  approved  for  participation,  he  shall 
immediately  notify  such  state  in  writing,  together  with  his  reasons  and  those  changes  needed  to  enable  such  plan  to 
be  approved. 

(7)  Utilizing  the  expertise  of  the  Board  established  under  Subsection  (eK3)  of  this  Section,  the  Director  shall 
periodically  review  the  approved  state  dam  safety  programs.  In  the  event  the  Board  finds  that  a  state  program  under 
this  Act  has  proven  inadequate  to  reasonably  protect  human  life  and  property,  and  the  Director  agrees,  the  Director 
shall  revoke  approval  of  such  state  participation,  and  witlihold  assistance  under  the  terms  of  Section  8  of  this  Act, 
until  such  State  program  has  been  reapprovcd. 

(8)  The  head  of  any  federal  agency,  when  requested  by  any  state  dam  safetj'  agencj',  shall  provide  information  on 
the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  dam  or  allow  officials  of  such  state  agencj'  to  participate  in  any 
federal  inspection  of  any  dam. 

(9)  The  Director  shall  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
availability  of  dam  insurance  and  make  recommendations. 

(10)  The  Director  shall  within  360  da>-s  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  report  to  Congress  on  the  need  for 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  to  conduct  rehabilitation  on  federally- 
assisted  projects  constructed  under  its  authority. 

(11)  The  Director  shall  within  240  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  need 
for  Federally  guaranteed,  low-interest,  fiinding  sources  for  rehabilitation  of  unsafe  dams. 

SECTION  7.  BIENMAL  REPORT. 

The  Director  shall,  within  90  days  after  the  end  of  each  odd  numbered  fiscal  year,  submit  a  biennial  report  to  the 
Congress  describing  the  status  of  the  program,  and  describing  the  progress  achieved  by  the  federal  agencies  during 
the  two  previous  years  in  implementirig  the  "Federal  Guidelines  for  Dam  Safety".  Each  such  report  shall  include 
any  recommendations  for  legislative  and  other  action  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate.  The  report  shall  also 
include  progress  by  the  participating  states. 

SECTION  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  GENERAL.  -  There  are  to  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Director  of  FEMA  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Sections  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  Act  (in  addition  to  any  authorizations  for  similar  purposes  included  in 
other  Acts  and  the  authorizationj  set  forth  in  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  Scalon)  not  to  exceed  $16,400,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,1 99x,  through  September  30,  1 99x,  and  appropriated  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Director,  $13,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  199x  through  September  30,  199x.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  Section  shall  be 
distributed  annually  among  states  on  the  following  basis  One-^ird  among  those  States  determined  in 
Section  (6)  of  this  act  as  qualifying  for  fiinding,  sind  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dams  as 
defined  in  this  act  and  appearing  as  state-regulated  dams  on  the  National  Dam  Inventory  in  each  state  that 
has  been  determined  in  Section  (6),  Subsection  (eX  I )  of  this  Act  as  qualifying  for  funding,  to  the  number  of 
dams  in  all  states  participating  under  this  act.  In  no  event  shall  funds  distributed  to  any  state  under  this 
Section  exceed  50  percent  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  implementing  an  approved  dam  safety  program  in  such 
state.  The  Director  and  Review  Board  shall  determine  now  much  is  allotted  to  those  states  needing  primary 
funding  and  those  needing  advanced  funding. 

(2)  The  Director  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  state  that  has  or  intends  to  develop  a  dam  safety  program 
under  Section  (6),  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  this  Act,  provide  training  for  state  dam  safety  staff  and  inspectors. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  cany  out  this  Section  $500,(XK)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  I99x,  through  September  30,  I99x. 

(3)  The  Director,  in  cooperation  with  ICODS,  shall  undertake  a  program  of  research  in  order  to  develop 
improved  techniques  and  equipment  for  rapid  and  effective  dam  inspection,  together  with  devices  for  the 
continued  monitoring  of  dams  for  safety  purposes.  The  Director  shall  provide  for  state  participation  in  such 
research  and  periodically  advise  all  states  and  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  such  research.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Section,  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  jears  ending 
September  30,  199x,  through  September  30,  199x. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  maintain  and 
periodically  publish  updated  information  on  the  inventory  of  dams.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  199x,  through  Sq)tember  30,  199x. 

(5)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  employ  additional  staff  personnel  in  numbers  sufficient  to  carrj'  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Director  $400,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  199x,  through  September  30,  199x. 

(b)  No  funds  authorized  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  construct  or  repair  any  Federal  or  non-fedcral  dams. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Perhaps  you  would  do  better  as  a  part  of  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  endeavor.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  rid  of 
you,  but  I  would  just  like  to  work  to  make  sure  you  are  within  the 
reinventing  of  Government  framework  where  you  can  meet  your 
mission  responsibilities  best. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  I  would  be  happy  to  take  that  up  with  our  board 
of  directors  and  respond  for  the  record,  Madam  Chair.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  Mr.  Webdale,  you  represent  the  mayors, 
the  counties,  the  League  of  Cities.  We  have  one  question  that  con- 
tinues to  come  up  time  and  time  again  from  our  colleagues  about 
HOME.  They  like  the  HOME  Program  because  of  its  flexibility,  but 
their  question  is.  How  do  we  sustain  the  HOME  projects  once  they 
get  started,  and  is  this  going  to  be  like  a  section  8?  Again,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  submit  that  for  the  record,  because  this  is — and 
we  would  like  to  have  it  as  we  discuss  this  among  our  colleagues. 

They  are  shy  about  a  lot  of  HOME  endeavors  getting  started  and 
then  coming  back  to  us  to  sustain  that  which  gets  started,  and  that 
we  could  end  up — ^this  is  what  people  in  the  subcommittee  raise 
and  the  Senate  itself,  that  this  coulci  be  like  section  8,  which  is  we 
have  to  spend  a  lot  just  to  sustain  what  gets  started. 

Mr.  Webdale.  We  will  be  certainly  happy  to  get  that  information 
to  you,  and  the  example  I  gave  you  of  how  we  used  our  HOME 
money,  is  an  example  of  how  it  would  not  turn  into  having  the 
problems  of  the  section  8  program. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  thank  you.  Each  one  of  you  we  could 
spend  a  substantial  amount  of  time,  but  you  have  made  your  points 
very  well  and  they  are  well  taken.  If  you  wish  to  submit  additional 
testimony  it  will  be  welcomed,  and  to  my  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Letter  From  Walter  D.  Webdale 

June  18,  1993. 

Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 

Chair,  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Madam  Chair:  During  my  appearance  before  your  Subcommittee  on  May 
21st  you  posed  a  question  concerning  whether  projects  financed  with  HOME  funds 
would  reauire  an  operating  subsidy  similar  to  Section  8  which  local  governments 
would  look  to  Congress  to  provide.  The  short  answer  to  your  question  is  no.  Allow 
me  to  explain. 

Local  governments  view  HOME  as  a  housing  production  program.  According  to  re- 
cent statistics  compiled  by  HUD,  program  participants  are  using  60  percent  of  their 
HOME  funds  for  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing.  In  so  doing  HOME 
funds  are  combined  with  other  capital  subsidy  sources  to  make  projects  financially 
feasible  at  rents  affordable  to  the  target  population  without  fvirther  subsidy.  In  the 
typical  HOME  project  tenant  rents  pay  operating  costs  and  debt  service,  and  thus 
no  further  rent  subsidy  is  needed.  There  may,  of  course,  be  instances  where  a  Sec- 
tion 8  certificate  or  voucher  holder  occupies  a  HOME -assisted  unit,  but  this  wiil  not 
be  the  norm.  Let  me  illustrate  using  two  Fairfax  County  projects. 

To  meet  the  need  for  affordable  housing  for  working  single  persons,  the  Fairfax 
County  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority  developed  a  20-unit  single  room  oc- 
cupancy hotel  and  located  it  on  the  first  floor  of  its  headquarters.  Using  funding 
fix)m  Ae  Community  Development  Block  Grant  and  HOME  programs  enabled  the 
Housing  Authority  to  write  down  the  capital  costs  of  the  project,  Coan  Pond  Resi- 
dences, and  therefore  set  rents  at  affordable  levels.  The  rents  were  established  to 
fully  cover  the  operating  costs  of  the  facility.  Residents  pay  $168  for  each  two  week 
period  they  live  in  a  umt,  and  have  the  option  to  renew  their  room  agreement.  Rent 
includes  utilities,  a  furnished  room  with  full  bath  and  kitchenette,  and  other  amen- 
ities. The  minimum  income  of  those  occupying  the  units  is  $13,000 — 31  percent  of 
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the  MSA  median  income  for  a  household  of  one  of  $42,400.  They  pay  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  incomes  for  rent. 

■Hie  Fairfax  County  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  also  intends  to  pur- 
chase 30  scattered  site  rental  units  through  a  non-profit  corporation,  the  Fairfax 
County  Housing  and  Community  Development  Corporation  (MCDC).  The  units  are 
presently  owned  by  another  non-profit.  The  County  is  assisting  the  non-profit  in 
purchasing  the  units  by  supplying  downpayment  fiinds  for  the  units.  The  units  will 
be  purchased  for  the  remaining  principal  balance  of  the  mortgages.  The  financing 
will  consist  of  $966,000  in  private  financing  and  an  equity  contribution  of  $615,000 
in  HOME  ftinds.  The  equity  supplied  by  the  HOME  funds  will  enable  MCDC  to  re- 
duce the  rents  which  are  presently  being  paid  by  the  tenants  and  ensure  that  the 
rents  are  affordable  to  households  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  $30,300 — 50  percent 
of  the  MSA  median  income  for  a  family  of  four. 

As  you  can  see  in  both  of  these  fairly  typical  examples  operating  subsidies  are 
unnecessary.  It  is  not  anticipated,  nor  are  local  governments  proposing,  that  addi- 
tional Section  8  assistance  beyond  that  normally  appropriated  wovdd  be  required  for 
HOME-assisted  projects. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  D.  Webdale, 
Director,  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  This  panel  is  excused,  and  now  we  will  go  on 
to  our  next  one. 

Panel  No.  10 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  the  next  group  would  come  to  the  table,  it  is  panel 
No.  10:  Mr.  Al  Reeser  from  SpaceHab,  Inc.;  Normale  DesChampe 
from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation;  Dr.  Eugene  Welch  of  the  North 
American  Lake  Management  Society;  Dr.  Arnold  Brown  represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists;  and 
Cortez  White  with  the  American  Water  Works  Association. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Reeser,  why  do  you  not  go  ahead  and  tell 
us  all  about  SpaceHab? 

STATEMENT  OF  ALVIN  L.  REESER,  SAPCEHAB,  INC. 

Mr.  Reeser.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  I  am  Al  Reeser,  the 
president  and  CEO  of  SpaceHab,  Inc.,  a  company  that  I  think  has, 
using  private  funds,  developed  a  national  asset  that  is  available  to 
the  Government  and  the  private  to  fly  man-tended  microgravity  ex- 
periments in  space  aboard  the  space  shuttle. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  thank  you  for 
your  past  support  and  to  urge  that  you  provide  the  funds  requested 
by  NASA  for  the  commercial  middeck  augmentation  module  or 
CMAM  contract  for  fiscal  year  1994.  Our  first  SpaceHab  mission  is 
planned  for  less  than  2  weeks  from  now.  It  will  go  on  the  shuttle 
Endeavor  on  June  3.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  deliv- 
ered our  services  on  time  with  no  cost  overruns.  This  was  done  de- 
spite a  major  restructuring  of  the  original  payment  schedule  that 
resulted  in  funding  reductions  and  delays. 

SpaceHab  laboratories,  or  modules  as  we  call  them,  provide  a 
tenfold  increase  in  the  space  shuttles  microgravity  experiment  ca- 
pability. The  laboratories  are  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  conduct 
crew-tended  microgravity  research  activities  and  they  become  less 
expensive  per  mission  with  more  frequent  use.  To  date,  SpaceHab 
has  invested  over  $100  million  in  our  laboratories. 
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I  do  understand  that  there  are  concerns  regarding  lack  of  our 
commercial  customers.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
$66.5  million  requested  for  fiscal  year  1994  by  NASA  is  for  services 
currently  being  provided  under  the  existing  CMAM  contract.  These 
funds  will  not  he  used  to  provide  any  expansion  to  NASA's  planned 
use  or  adding  additional  capability  or  to  create  a  new  contract. 
Hopefully,  a  successful  mission  next  month  and  a  resolution  of  the 
space  station  redesign  efforts  later  this  year  will  enable  us  to  be 
more  successful  in  attracting  new  users,  private  and  Government. 

Although  we  understand  and  appreciate  these  severe  budget 
pressures  you  face,  it  is  essential  to  us  that  the  $66.5  million  re- 
quired for  1994  be  provided  because  of  the  intricate  and  interlock- 
ing nature  of  our  project  financing.  This  interlocking  nature  will 
prevail  into  other  ventures  if  it  is  successful. 

In  1991,  this  subcommittee  may  recall  an  initial  budget  of  $47.5 
million,  for  1992  was  reduced  to  $39  million,  and  following,  the  re- 
negotiation of  SpaceHab  loan  agreement.  The  renegotiation  also  in- 
cluded a  reduction  in  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1993 
from  $63  to  $51  million.  These  reductions  were  agreed  to  without 
any  increase  in  the  total  program  cost.  SpaceHab  now  simply  can- 
not survive  another  renegotiation  of  the  loan  agreements,  the  in- 
surance policy,  and  supplier  contracts  that  we  undertook  in  1992. 

Now,  for  a  brief  update  on  our  progress,  we  have  had  no  signifi- 
cant problems  in  the  development  and  production  of  both  modules 
or  in  integrating  the  NASA  experiments.  The  SpaceHab  mission  1 
experiment  manifest  is  complete,  including  the  European  Space 
Agency  experiment  at  full  commercial  prices.  The  second  module  is 
on  schedule  for  SpaceHab  mission  2  that  is  currently  planned  for 
launch  in  November  1993.  Both  of  these  modules  were  assembled 
at  our  payload  processing  facility  in  Florida  using  less  than  50  indi- 
viduals from  SpaceHab  and  our  prime  contractor,  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Aerospace  of  Huntsville.  They  completed  all  of  those,  again,  on 
time  and  on  budget. 

So  I  think  that  the  company  is  demonstrating  that  we  could  eas- 
ily be  a  model  to  show  the  world  the  methods  by  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  industry  can  cooperate  and  form  teams  that  will  provide 
us  the  continued  supremacy  in  space. " 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Chair,  SpaceHab  looks  forward  to  satisfy- 
ing NASA  and  industry's  needs  to  conduct  crew-tended  micro- 
gravity  experiments,  and  urge  you  to  provide  the  full  $66.5  million 
requested  by  NASA  for  the  CMAM  contract  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  address  any  questions  at  your  convenience. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reeser. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Alvin  L.  Reeser 

summary  of  request 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's  OfBce  of  Advanced  Con- 
cepts and  Technologies  is  requesting  $66.5  milUon  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Commercial  Middeck  Augmentation  Module  (CMAM)  contract. 
SPACEHAB,  Inc.  is  building  a  laboratory  module  that  will  be  carried  aboard  the 
Space  Shuttles.  This  module  is  being  leased  by  NASA  under  the  CMAM  contract. 
We  request  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  the  full  $66.5  million  budgeted  by  NASA 
for  the  CMAM  contract  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
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STATEMENT 


Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Alvin  L.  Reeser,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  SPACEHAB,  Inc.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  thank  you  for  yoxir  past  support  of  our  program  and  to  urge  that 
you  provide  the  $66.5  million  requested  for  the  CMAM  program  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  first  SPACEHAB  mission  is  planned  for  launch  less  than  two  weeks  fi-om 
now.  One  of  our  modules  is  currently  installed  in  the  Space  Shuttle  Endeavour  and 
will  be  sent  on  its  maiden  voyage  on  June  3rd  with  NASA  and  European  Space 
Agency  (ESA)  experiments  on-board.  We  are  proud  that  we  have  delivered  our  prod- 
uct on-time  and  with  no  cost  overruns.  This  was  achieved  despite  a  major  restruc- 
turing of  the  original  pajrment  schedule  that  resulted  in  funding  reductions  and 
delays.  Our  performance  record  stands  in  contrast  to  other  program  cost  overruns 
that  have  preoccupied  your  committee  in  the  past. 

SPACEHAB's  Space  Research  Laboratories  are  the  first  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated habitable  space  facilities.  Each  SPACEHAB  module  adds  1,100  cubic  feet  of 
pressurized  volume  to  a  Space  Shuttle  flight  and  provides  resources  such  as  power, 
cooling,  and  data  management  for  two  astronauts  to  operate  a  broad  range  of  micro- 
gravity  and  technology  development  experiments.  SPACEHAB  modules  provide  a 
ten-fold  increase  in  the  Space  Shuttle's  capability  te  conduct  microgravity  experi- 
ments on  each  mission.  The  laboratories  also  are  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  con- 
duct crew-tended  microgravity  research  activities  and  they  become  less  expensive 
per  mission  with  more  frequent  use.  SPACEHAB  currently  is  determining  the  most 
cost  effective  approach  for  future  NASA  use  of  additional  SPACEHAB  capacity  if  de- 
sired. 

SPACEHAB  and  NASA  began  their  close  cooperation  in  1988  when  a  Space  Sys- 
tems Development  Agreement  was  signed  to  provide  access  to  the  Space  Shuttle  to 
launch  SPACEHAB's  modules.  Eight  SPACEHAB  module  flights  are  now  mani- 
fested on  Space  Shuttle  missions  tlu"ough  early  1998. 

By  1990,  SPACEHAB  already  had  invested  nearly  $40  million  of  private  capital 
in  design,  development,  and  production  of  two  middeck  augmentation  modules.  Also 
in  1990,  NASA's  former  Office  of  Commercial  Programs  (OCP)  recognized  a  need  to 
provide  opportunities  to  launch  experiments  that  were  being  developed  at  the  Cen- 
ters for  the  Commercial  Development  of  Space  (CCDS)  and  through  Joint  Endeavor 
Agreements  with  U.S.  industry.  These  experiments  focused  on  developing  commer- 
cial applications  of  space  technology  and  they  required  a  crew-tended  environment. 
To  satisfy  launch  requirements  for  these  experiments,  OCP  released  a  Request  for 
Proposals  for  CMAM.  SPACEHAB  was  selected  as  the  winner  of  that  competitive 
procurement.  In  November  1990,  NASA  awarded  a  $184  million  contract  to  lease 
two-thirds  of  the  available  capacity  on  the  first  six  SPACEHAB  missions.  To  date, 
we  have  invested  over  $100  million  in  our  laboratories.  Through  fiscal  year  1993, 
this  Subcommittee  has  appropriated  $99.6  million  for  the  CMAM  program  and,  as 
I  previously  indicated,  NASA  is  requesting  an  additional  $66.5  million  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  understand  that  questions  are  being  raised  regarding  our  lack  of  commercial 
customers.  SPACEHAB  is  just  as  disappointed  as  you  are  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  attract  significant  non-NASA  customers.  However,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  $66.5  mulion  requested  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  for  services  currently  being 
provided  under  the  existing  CMAM  contract.  These  funds  will  not  be  used  to  provide 
for  any  expansion  to  NASA's  planned  use  of  CMAM,  for  adding  additional  capacity 
to  the  CMAM  contract,  or  to  create  a  new  contract.  Hopefully,  a  successful  mission 
in  a  few  weeks  and  a  resolution  of  the  space  station  re-design  efforts  later  this  year 
will  enable  us  to  be  more  successful  in  attracting  new  users.  Over  the  past  six 
months,  SPACEHAB  submitted  proposals  to  several  international  space  agencies 
and  other  users.  If  all  of  these  proposals  were  accepted,  we  would  book  orders  for 
over  200  lockers.  Of  course  it  is  unlikely  that  all  proposals  will  be  accepted  but  we 
are  optimistic  that  a  demonstration  of  our  in-flight  capabilities  and  a  clearer  future 
for  America's  space  program  will  enhance  opportunities  for  our  commercial  success. 

Although  we  understand  and  appreciate  the  severe  budget  pressures  you  face,  it 
is  essential  that  the  full  $66.5  miJlion  required  for  fiscal  year  1994  be  provided  be- 
cause of  the  intricate  and  interlocking  nature  of  our  project  financing.  In  1991,  as 
the  Subcommittee  may  recall,  an  initial  budget  request  of  $47.5  inillion  for  the 
CMAM  contract  for  fiscal  year  1992  was  reduced  to  $39  million  following  a  renegoti- 
ation of  SPACEHAB's  loan  agreement.  This  re-negotiation  also  included  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1993,  from  $63  million  to  $51  million.  These 
reductions  were  agreed  to  without  any  increase  in  the  total  program  cost.  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  note  again  that  during  the  two  and  one-half  years  of  the  CMAM 
fixed-price  contract,  the  cost  of  the  services  to  NASA  has  never  increased. 
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SPACEHAB  cannot  survive  another  re-negotiation  of  the  loan  a^'eements,  the  in- 
surance poUcy,  and  suppHer  contracts  that  we  undertook  in  1992.  Therefore,  obtain- 
ing the  mil  $66.5  million  requested  is  essential  to  the  continuation  of  our  program. 
We  previously  were  successful  in  changing  our  agreements  and  modifying  the  fund- 
ing requirement  only  after  a  painful  process  that  was  nearly  unsuccessful.  If  it  were 
not  for  NASA's  cooperation  and  the  appropriations  subcommittees'  understanding, 
SPACEHAB  would  not  be  preparing  for  our  first  flight  next  month,  or  in  any  other 
month. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  a  brief  update  on  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  the  SPACEHAB  program.  The  first  of  two  flight  modules 
recently  was  delivered  to  NASA's  Kennedy  Space  Center  where  it  has  been  success- 
fully integrated  with  the  Space  Shuttle  Endeavour.  We  have  had  no  significant 
Rroblems  in  the  development  and  production  of  both  modules  or  integrating  the 
TASA  experiments. 

The  SPACEHAB  Mission  One  emeriment  manifest  is  complete.  NASA  has  22  pay- 
loads  that  will  be  on  SPACEHAB  Mission  One.  Some  of  these  experiments  were  de- 
veloped at  various  CCDSs;  others  are  sponsored  by  several  NASA  field  centers.  The 
Johnson  Space  Center  (JSC)  and  the  Space  Station  office  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  (MSFC)  each  have  a  particularly  exciting  experiment  that  is  mani- 
fested on  our  first  mission.  The  JSC  experiment  is  a  device  called  the  Bioreactor 
that  wUl  attempt  to  grow  human  cells  in  microgravity.  If  successful,  the  Bioreactor 
will  produce  organized,  three-dimensional  tissue  cultures  that  may  create  significant 
advances  in  earth-based  medical  fields  such  as  organ  transplants,  adoptive  immuno- 
therapy, and  the  study  of  viral  infections.  The  MSFC  experiment  is  a  prototype  en- 
vironmental control  and  life  support  system  (ECLSS)  for  the  space  station. 
SPACEHAB  Mission  One  will  be  tne  first  space  test  of  this  new  ECLSS  technology 
that  is  critical  for  long-term  human  space  habitation.  Also,  the  European  Space 
Agency  (ESA)  signed  a  contract  at  full  commercial  prices  to  lease  capacity  to  operate 
a  protein  crystallization  experiment. 

The  second  module  is  on-schedule  for  SPACEHAB  Mission  2  that  is  currently 
planned  for  launch  in  November  1993.  These  modules  were  assembled  at 
SPACEHAB's  Payload  Processing  Facility  located  near  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
Less  than  50  individuals  from  SPACEHAB  and  our  prime  contractor  McDonnell 
Douglas  Aerospace  Corporation-Huntsville  convpleted  all  activities  at  our  Florida  fa- 
ciUty  to  support  an  on-time  deUvery  to  NASA.  In  fact,  Flight  Module  1  was  delivered 
to  NASA  on-time  for  the  originally  scheduled  April  28th  launch  date. 

As  a  commercial  cornpany,  SPACEHAB  is  very  sensitive  to  customer  requests  for 
improved  capabilities.  Beginning  with  our  first  mission,  we  will  have  a  permanent 
capability  to  conduct  earth  or  deep-space  viewing  from  inside  the  module  through 
view-ports.  Also,  SPACEHAB-funded  technical  enhancements  may  soon  make  it  pos- 
sible for  principal  investigators  to  conduct  telescience  operations  during  a 
SPACEHAB  mission. 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Chair,  SPACEHAB  looks  forward  to  satisfying  NASA's  and 
industiys  needs  to  conduct  crew-tended  microgravity  experiments.  We  appreciate 
your  past  support  for  the  program  and  urge  you  to  provide  the  full  $66.5  million 
requested  by  NASA  for  the  CMAM  contract  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  wQl  be 
pleased  to  address  any  questions  that  you  or  the  other  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee may  have. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  FAIRBANKS,  FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  we  will  turn  to  Mr.  Normale 
Deschampe,  from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Madam  Chair,  Chairman  Normale  DesChampe 
has  not  made  it  back  from  a  meeting.  I  will  be  entering  his  testi- 
mony into  the  record. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Do  you  want  to  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  My  name  is  Edward  Fairbanks.  I  am  the  Great 
Lakes  regional  director  for  the  Native  American  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Society,  and  was  asked  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  tribal  government  to 
present  this  testimony. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Fine.  You  are  most  welcome,  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 
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The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  29 
tribal  governments  of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  request  the  Senate 
to  provide  $2.25  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multimedia  Indian  Environmental  Gen- 
eral Assistance  Program.  The  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multimedia  Pro- 
gram represents  the  only  true  comprehensive  multidiscipline  or 
multimedia  environmental  protection  program. 

This  unique  program  encourages  tribal  interests  and  participa- 
tion by  providing  a  program  and  funding  mechanism  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  holistic  outlook  with  which  tribes  view  the  envi- 
ronment. This  program  assists  Indian  reservations  in  developing 
the  capacity  to  manage  their  own  environmental  programs  by  pro- 
viding an  integrated  and  streamlined  means  for  tribes  to  receive 
Federal  assistance. 

This  program  offers  the  opportunity  for  a  tribe  to  develop  an  in- 
tegrated environmental  program  and  to  develop  the  capability  to 
manage  specific  delegated  programs.  As  opposed  to  the  piecemeal 
approach  of  funding  awards  to  tribes,  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Mul- 
timedia Program  provides  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  protection  of  reservation  environment  and  public 
health. 

Native  Americans  are  uniquely  dependent  upon  their  historic 
reservation  lands  for  traditional  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering 
uses,  and  are  committed  to  maintaining  excellent  environmental 
quality  on  these  lands.  This  subsistence  dependence  upon  fish, 
wildlife,  plants,  and  water  resources  is  both  economical  and  cul- 
tural. Therefore,  any  environmental  degradation  has  a  direct  and 
significant  adverse  impact  upon  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
native  people  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Reserve  rights  are  without  meaning  if  the  value  of  the  resources 
is  compromised.  Even  small  damages  to  the  reservation  environ- 
ment that  seem  modest  to  outsiders  have  a  significant  impact  on 
religious,  economic,  and  health  of  the  tribal  people  who  rely  on 
their  natural  surroundings  for  subsistence. 

A  major  environmental  problem  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  is 
mercury  and  PCB  contamination  of  our  fish.  Fish  consumption 
advisories  have  been  issued  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  around  the  Great  Lakes  area.  An  EPA  report  estimates  that 
members  of  Wisconsin  tribes  consume  nearly  six  times  as  much 
fish  as  the  average  American's  daily  consumption.  The  current  re- 
search has  established  that  mercury  in  fish  is  increasing  by  3  to 
5  percent  per  year.  This  trend  will  threaten  our  subsistence  fish- 
eries as  well  as  the  sports  fishery  and  recreational  economy  sur- 
rounding it. 

We  realize  that  it  will  take  several  years  or  decades  to  imple- 
ment the  reductions  in  airborne  mercury  emissions  for  powerplants 
and  incinerators.  In  order  to  find  the  means  to  save  these  impor- 
tant fisheries  while  allowing  time  for  long-term  solutions,  it  is  im- 
perative that  resources  be  made  available  to  conduct  environmental 
research  to  mitigate  mercury  and  PCB's. 

Presently,  the  EPA  budget  directs  one-half  of  1  percent  of  its 
total  budget  toward  Indian-related  programs  and  activities.  Billions 
of  dollars  have  been  allocated  to  develop  and  establishment  of  State 
environmental  infrastructure.  It  is  time  to  provide  equitable  fund- 
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ing  for  the  development  of  tribal  environmental  infrastructure.  The 
Great  Lakes  tribes  require  $2.25  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  our  successful  environmental  efforts. 

Without  these  resources,  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multimedia  En- 
vironmental Program  is  threatened  with  program  shutdowns. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions,  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  for  that  testimony  and  some  of  it 
was  really  startling,  shocking,  and  disturbing. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Edward  Fairbanks 

Madam  Chairwoman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  the  elected  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  (Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin)  of  the 
Native  American  Fish  and  Wildlife  Society.  In  this  capacity,  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  Government  to  appear  before  this  Committee  regarding 
our  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  fiscal  year  1994  Appropriation  request. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  conjunction  with  the  other  29  Tribal  Grovem- 
ments  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  request  that  the  Senate  provide  $2.25  million  dol- 
lars in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi- 
Media  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program. 

The  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Indian  General  Assistance  Program  rep- 
resents the  only  true  comprehensive  "multi-discipline"  or  multi-media  Tribal  envi- 
ronmental protection  program  that  exists.  This  unique  program: 

— Encourages  Tribal  interest  and  participation  by  providing  a  program  and  fiind- 
ing  mechanism  that  is  compatible  with  the  holistic  outlook  with  which  Tribes 
view  the  environment; 

— ^Assists  the  Indian  Tribes  in  developing  the  capacity  to  manage  their  own  envi- 
ronmental programs  by  providing  an  integrated  and  streamlined  means  for  the 
Tribes  to  receive  Federal  assistance; 

— Offers  the  opportunity  for  a  Tribe  to  develop  an  integrated  environmental  pro- 
gram and  to  develop  ^e  capability  to  manage  specific  delegated  programs; 

— ^As  opposed  to  the  piecemeal  approach  of  awarding  one  time  large  contract 
awards  to  Tribes,  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental 
General  Assistance  Program  provides  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  protection  of  reservation  environments  and  public  health. 

Native  Americans  are  uniquely  dependent  upon  their  historic  Reservation  lands 
for  traditioned  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  uses,  and  are  committed  to  maintain- 
ing excellent  environmental  quality  on  these  lands.  This  subsistence  dependence 
upon  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  and  water  resources  is  both  economical  and  cxiltural. 
Therefore,  any  environmental  degradation  has  a  direct  and  significant  adverse  im- 
pact upon  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  Native  People  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Re- 
served rights  are  without  meaning  if  the  value  of  the  resources  is  compromised. 
Even  small  damages  to  the  reservation  environments  that  seem  modest  to  outsiders 
have  significant  religious,  economic,  and  health  impacts  to  Tribal  people  relying  on 
their  natixral  surroundings  for  subsistence. 

A  major  environmental  problem  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  is  the  mercury  and 
PCB  contamination  of  our  fish.  Fish  consumption  advisories  have  been  issued  for 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  other  areas  around  the  Great  Lakes.  An  EPA 
report  estimated  that  members  of  Wisconsin  Tribes  consume  nearly  six  times  as 
much  fish  as  the  average  American's  daily  consumption  rate  of  6.5  grams.  Current 
research  has  established  that  the  mercury  in  fish  is  increasing  by  3  percent  to  5 
percent  per  year.  This  trend  will  threaten  our  subsistence  fishery  as  well  as  the 
sport  fishery  and  the  recreational  economy  surrounding  it.  We  realize  that  it  will 
take  several  years  or  decades  to  implement  the  reductions  in  airborne  mercury 
emissions  fi"om  power  plants  and  incinerators.  In  order  to  find  the  means  to  save 
these  important  fisheries,  while  allowing  time  for  long  term  solutions  to  the  source 
of  mercury;  it  is  imperative  that  resources  be  made  available  to  conduct  environ- 
mental research  to  mitigate  for  mercury  and  PCB. 

Presently,  the  EPA  budget  directs  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  its  total  budget 
towards  Indian  related  programs  and  activities.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  development  and  establishment  of  State  environmental  infi-astructiire 
in  Region  5.  It  is  tune  to  provide  equitable  funding  for  the  development  of  Tribal 
environmental  infi-astructxire.  The  Great  Lakes  Tribes  require  $2.25  million  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1994  to  continue  and  improve  our  successful  efforts.  Without  these  re- 
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sources,  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Environmental  Programs  are  threat- 
ened with  full  program  shut  down. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EUGENE  WELCH,  NORTH  AMERICAN  LAKE  MAN- 
AGEMENT SOCIETY 

Senator  Mikulski.  We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Eugene  Welch,  who  is 
here  representing  the  North  American  Lake  Management  Society, 
maybe  not  as  big  as  the  Great  Lakes,  but  all  lakes  are  great  once 
you  get  on  one. 

Dr.  Welch.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  I  agree  with  that. 

Our  membership  of  professionals  and  citizens  appreciate  the  sub- 
committee's hearing  our  perennial  appeal  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Nation's  lakes  and  watersheds  through  funding  of  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  section  319,  which  is  the 
nonpoint-source  program. 

With  the  emphasis  shifting  to  nonpoint  source  pollution,  we 
would  like  to  stress  that  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  been  a  real 
success  story.  EPA  itself  has  produced  a  report,  "A  Commitment  to 
Watershed  Protection:  A  Review  of  the  Clean  Lakes  Program."  It 
is  citizen  based,  and  has  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  lakes 
are  a  product  of  their  watersheds.  So  that  the  pollutants  coming 
from  the  watersheds  end  up  in  the  lakes,  and  they  are  important 
as  well  as  nonpoint  source  pollution. 

Why  has  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  been  such  a  success,  such  a 
cost-effective  program? 

One,  because  there  has  been  local  involvement.  There  has  been 
local  commitment  of  funds.  As  an  example,  there  are  19  States  that 
have  citizen-based  monitoring  programs  of  lakes,  12  of  which  have 
been  funded  from  the  Clean  Lakes  Program. 

Second,  it  forms  a  partnership  among  local  groups  and  various 
levels  of  government,  on  up  through  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

Third,  it  has  produced  State  clean  lakes  programs,  many  of 
which  are  modeled  after  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  in  EPA  itself. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  good  science.  The  Clean  Lakes  Program 
has  planning  in  it.  You  have  got  to  determine  what  the  conditions 
of  the  lake  are  before  you  spend  money  to  correct  the  problems.  As 
well,  you  have  to  monitor  the  conditions  of  the  lake  to  find  out  how 
much  benefits  that  have  been  transpired  through  the  control  meth- 
ods. This  is  a  unique  program,  and  it  has  worked  because  of  that. 

NALMS,  the  North  American  Lake  Management  Society,  also 
supports  the  nonpoint  program.  We  feel  that  the  314  and  the  319 
sections  complement  each  other — they  w^ork  together.  Because,  as 
I  mentioned,  lakes  are  traps  for  their  pollutants,  and  we  can  judge 
how  much  treatment  needs  to  take  place  in  the  watershed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  lakes.  The  lakes  can  be  used  as  an  index 
to  watershed  improvements. 

Furthermore,  because  the  lakes  trap  the  pollutants,  you  have  to 
do  in-lake  treatments  many  times  to  recover  the  lakes.  That  is  in 
the  Clean  Lakes  Program;  it  is  not  in  the  nonpoint  source  program. 

So  Clean  Lakes,  we  feel,  should  be  recognized  as  a  highly  cost- 
effective,  successful  program.  And  we  appreciate  the  committee's 
consideration  of  that  in  their  funding  decisions.  We  would  rec- 
ommend $30  million  for  Clean  Lakes  section  314,  and  $50  million 
for  section  319,  nonpoint-source  pollution. 
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Thank  you  so  much. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Welch.  That  was 
very  informative  testimony. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Eugene  B.  Welch 

Madam  Chair  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Eu- 

§ene  B.  Welch,  Ph.D.,  and  1  am  President  of  the  North  American  Lake  Management 
ociety  (NALMS).  NALMS  is  a  national  organization  of  citizens,  engineers,  sci- 
entists, lake  associations,  and  water  pollution  control  professionals  who  are  con- 
cerned about  protecting  and  improving  the  water  quality  of  our  nation's  lakes. 

INTRODUCTION 

We  are  pleased  that,  as  in  the  past,  this  subcommittee  has  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  Once  again  we  wish  to  testify  in  support  of  funding  for  the  EFA's 
Clean  Lakes  Prowam,  authorized  under  Section  314  of^the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
Nonpoint  Source  Management  Program  authorized  under  Section  319. 

For  over  10  years  your  subcommittee  has  graciously  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
NALMS  and  has  provided  continuing  funding  to  support  EPA's  Clean  Lakes  Pro- 
gram. In  the  past  we  have  described  the  problems  that  have  led  to  the  current  con- 
dition of  our  nation's  lakes  and  reservoirs.  This  year  we'd  like  to  emphasize  a  maior 
success  story — EPA's  Clean  Lakes  Program.  As  we  enter  a  new  era  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  which  will  likely  include  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  control  of 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  it  is  important  that  we  now  build  upon  our  successes 
and  that  we  learn  from  our  past  mistakes.  Of  all  the  federal  water  pollution  control 
programs  now  being  designed  and  implemented  to  control  runoff  from  farm  fields 
and  city  streets,  we  oelieve  there  is  no  oetter  model  to  do  that  than  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program.  We  hope  your  committee  will  once  again  support  that  program,  one  that 
we  nope  our  nation  will  embrace  as  a  model  as  we  Degin  to  seriously  tackle  the 
problem  of  nonpoint  source  pollution. 

WATERSHED  PROTECTION  THAT  WORKS 

EPA,  along  with  many  nationed  and  local  organizations,  has  once  again  identified 
the  need  to  address  water  pollution  problems  oy  using  a  watershed  approach.  Rec- 
ognition that  lake  water  quality  is  reflective  of  the  condition  of  a  lake's  watershed 
was  one  of  the  first  precepts  which  guided  the  evolution  of  the  Clean  Lakes  Pro- 
gram, now  entering  its  ISui  year.  Those  who've  worked  hard  to  clean  up  or  protect 
lakes  have  long  recognized  that  we  all  live  in  watersheds  and  that  we  all  contribute 
to  the  problem. 

While  there  have  been  mistakes,  and  lessons  were  learned,  the  Clean  Lakes  Pro- 
gram has  been  a  resounding  success.  While  relatively  few  federal  dollars  have  been 
spent,  the  water  quality  of  several  hundred  lakes  across  the  United  States  has  been 
improved  and  a  literal  army  of  enthusiastic  citizen  volunteers  are  now  involved  in 
undertaking  watershed  protection  and  improvement  projects  in  almost  every  state. 
Of  all  the  lessons  learned  we  believe  there  exist  four  principle  reasons  for  this  suc- 
cess. They  are: 

— Local  involvement,  initiative,  and  commitment 

— The  formation  of  state,  federal,  and  local  partnerships 

— ^The  empowerment  provided  by  small  amounts  of  federal  matching  funds 

— Good  science. 

The  commitment  of  local  citizens  who  care  deeply  about  the  condition  of  the  lakes 
in  their  communities  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  long-term  success  of  the 
Clean  Lakes  Program.  Through  ir3"ormation  sharing  states  and  local  communities 
have  learned  how  to  manage  their  own  lake  resources  on  a  continuing  basis.  The 
grass  roots  involvement  has  been  paramount  to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program's  far 
reaching  success.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  solutions  to  lake  water  quality  problems 
depend  on  individuals'  voluntary  actions. 

The  Clean  Lakes  Progreun  has  relied  upon  good  science  and  has  emphasized  an 
integrated  approach  to  lake  problems  by  involving  the  public,  the  business  commu- 
nity and  government  agencies  at  the  local,  regional,  state,  tribal  and  federal  levels. 
By  focusing  on  environmental  problems  from  a  broad,  watershed  based  perspective, 
comprehensive  solutions  to  water  quality  problems  have  been  formulated  which  ef- 
fectively integrated  the  capabilities,  resources,  and  responsibilities  of  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  the  watersheds.  Importantly,  and  unlike  many  of  the  other 
watershed  focused  initiatives,  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  actually  implemented 
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plans — successfully.  The  science  and  practice  of  lake  and  nonpoint  source  manage- 
ment, which  has  evolved  from  the  program,  now  offers  a  wealth  of  both  technical 
and  practical  guidance  to  both  lakes  and  watershed  managers  alike. 

As  we've  noted,  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  provided  direct  seed  money  for  hun- 
dreds of  lake  restoration  and  watershed  management  projects.  Equally  important, 
many  more  projects  have  been  completed  solely  at  the  state  and  local  level,  using 
the  Clean  Lakes  approach  as  a  model.  These  accomplishments,  we  believe,  speak 
directly  to  the  program's  strengths. 

STATUS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  CAPABILITY 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  four  statewide  lake  management  organizations  in 
the  nation.  Today,  there  are  at  least  28  such  organizations  actively  involved  in  man- 
aging their  own  states  lake  resources.  Additionally,  individual,  local,  lake  organiza- 
tions are  now  forming  at  a  very  rapid  rate  throughout  the  nation.  Citizens  who  live 
around  or  use  lakes  have  recognized  that  without  a  strong  local  commitment,  lake 
and  watershed  nonpoint  source  problems  cannot  be  solved. 

Citizens  have  recognized  the  limitations  of  federal  and  state  management  capa- 
bilities, and  they  have  shown  great  willingness  to  share  responsibility.  Formal  vol- 
unteer lake  monitoring  programs  have  now  been  established  in  19  states,  with  12 
of  them  being  partially  funded  by  the  Clean  Lakes  Program.  Even  in  Dlinois,  a  state 
not  well  known  for  its  lakes,  more  than  750  citizens  have  been  involved  in  the  Vol- 
unteer Lake  Monitoring  Program  and  the  condition  of  nearly  300  lakes  is  now  being 
actively  checked. 

Federal  dollars  directed  to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  have  been  very  well  spent, 
in  part  because  of  the  program's  requirement  for  matched  local  funding.  When  a 
community  is  willing  to  invest  its  own  resources,  better  managed  projects  result  and 
a  shared  ownership  for  continued  lake  protection  evolves.  Additionally,  communities 
have  shown  a  strong  interest  in  participating  in  the  program  because  this  federal 
program's  guidance  and  funding  criteria  are  clear,  specific,  relatively  simple  and 
have  remained  rather  constant  since  the  program  began.  Easy  participation  has 
been  a  motivating  factor  for  action  at  the  local  level.  Flexibility  in  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program  has  allowed  states  and  localities  to  tailor  solutions  to  their  own,  and  often 
complex,  watershed  and  lake  problems. 

Finally,  many  state  programs  have  been  modeled  after  the  Clean  Lakes  Program 
to  some  degree.  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin,  and  Washington  are  among  those  states  which  require  local  communities 
to  provide  matching  funds  for  state  grants. 

RECOMMENDATIONS — SECTION  314 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  been  one  of  preventing  pol- 
lution. Whenever  feasible,  solutions  focus  on  eliminating  the  cause  of  pollution  rath- 
er than  simply  mitigating  the  effects  of  pollution  once  they  occur.  Watershed  correc- 
tive measures  can  be  integrated  into  land  use  activities  using  the  lake's  response 
as  a  guide.  This  philosophy  parallels  EPA's  and  Congress'  efforts  to  promote  pollu- 
tion prevention. 

Advancing  lake  restoration  and  management  techniques  depends  on  disseminat- 
ing information  about  the  effectiveness  of  tried  and  true  strategies.  Technical  fo- 
rums, such  as  conferences  and  lake- watershed  workshops  sponsored  by  EPA 
through  Clean  Lakes,  along  with  other  sponsors,  are  crucial  to  distributing  that  in- 
formation. 

Clean  Lakes  funding  has  been  uncertain  since  1980  and  annual  appropriations 
have  varied  widely.  Nonpoint  source  funding  cannot  substitute  for  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program.  These  programs  must  complement  each  other.  Real  improvements  are 
being  made  with  this  federal  seed  money.  This  funding  is  necessary  to  solve  inte- 
grated lake-watershed  water  quality  problems  through  a  federal,  state  and  local 
partnership. 

As  the  only  national  organization  solely  representing  lakes,  NALMS  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  $30  million  be  appropriated  by  this  subcommittee  for  section  314  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  It  is  a  program  which  has  done  so  very  much  with  so  few  resources. 
From  this  partnership  program  many  fine  lessons  and  experiences  have  evolved 
from  which  other  EPA  programs,  agencies  and  Congress  could  benefit  when  faced 
with  solving  complex,  multi-source  water  quality  problems.  All  too  often,  programs 
which  have  done  well  do  not  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve.  We  hope  that  your 
committee  will  send  an  important  message  to  the  EPA,  and  "to  all  the  citizens  of 
this  nation,  that  the  accomplishments  from  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  have  not  gone 
unnoticed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS — SECTION  319 


NALMS  was  the  first  organization  to  truly  highlight  the  problems  caused  by 
nonpoint  source  pollution,  providing  much  of  tne  early  leadership  on  tackling  these 
problems.  We  are  very  pleased  to  see  broad  support  now  building  to  help  control 
this  last,  major  source  of  water  pollution  and  recommend  funding  the  program  at 
a  level  of  at  least  $50  million.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  has  been  some  recent 
confusion  in  believing  that  Nonpoint  Source  funding  could  substitute  for  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program.  This  is  not  the  case!  These  programs  complement  each  other.  Fund- 
ing of  both  programs  is  essential  to  help  assist  state  and  local  governments  to  fur- 
ther protect  and  improve  our  nation's  lakes,  reservoirs,  rivers,  and  streams. 

Without  federal  support  for  these  crucial  programs  a  confusing  message  is  sent 
to  the  public  about  the  importance  of  preserving  and  restoring  our  lake  resources. 
Moreover,  an  important  guide  to  nonpoint  controls — response  of  the  receiving  lake — 
is  omitted  from  the  process.  NALMS  considers  it  essential  that  Congress  maintain 
its  commitment  to  both  lake  protection  and  the  broader  effort  to  control  nonpoint 
source  pollution  so  that  the  momentum  now  building  at  the  state  and  local  level  will 
continue.  When  compared  to  the  $2  billion  being  spent  to  clean  up  point  source  pol- 
lution and  recognizing  that  75  percent  of  our  water  problems  come  from  nonpoint 
sources,  the  $50  million  becomes  a  real  bargain. 

The  appropriations  for  Section  319  in  past  years  have  met  with  great  enthusiasm 
from  state  and  local  governments  with  many  states  now  being  in  a  position  to  imple- 
ment their  nonpoint  source  management  plans.  Until  such  time  as  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  re  authorized,  it  is  important  to  provide  continued  support  for  implementing 
the  demonstration  grants  under  Section  319.  This  support  will  provide  the  states 
and  Congress  with  a  greater  understanding  of  the  nonpoint  pollution  problem  and 
will  enhance  development  of  strategies  to  control  the  nonpoint  sources. 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  SUMMARY 

We  strongly  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  provide  budget  authority  for  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  and  $50  million  to  the  Nonpoint  Source  Manage- 
ment Program 

Once  again,  NALMS  greatly  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  testi- 
mony. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

statement  of  dr,  arnold  brown,  national  association  of  va 
physicians  and  dentists 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  another  doctor,  Dr.  Arnold 
Brown,  a  physician  representing  the  National  Association  of  VA 
Physicians  and  Dentists. 

Dr.  Brown. 

Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Arnold  Brown. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Doctor,  you  know  those  microphones,  you 
have  got  to  pull  it  right  to  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Brown.  OK,  very  good.  Thank  you  for  the  advice. 

I  am  an  internal  medicine  physician,  specializing  in  infectious 
diseases,  a  full-time  employee  of  the  VA  hospital  in  Columbia,  SC, 
and  a  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  How- 
ever, I  have  come  on  my  time  on  behalf  of  the  14,000  VA  physi- 
cians and  dentists  represented  by  the  National  Association  of  VA 
Physicians  and  Dentists. 

We  are  here  to  ask  you  to  reject  the  administration's  proposal  to 
decrease  the  VA  research  and  development  budget  to  $206  million. 
Instead,  we  urge  that  you  increase  it  to  $312  million,  the  minimum 
level  required  to  maintain  this  extremely  cost-effective  and  essen- 
tial program. 

VA  research  has  resulted  in  improved  treatment  for  tuberculosis, 
high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  cancer.  VA  studies 
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have  also  led  to  disease  prevention  strategies,  CT  scans  and  im- 
proved laboratory  tests.  Prosthetic  devices,  such  as  the  Seattle  foot 
and  spinal  cord  injury  research  at  the  VA  are  setting  benchmarks. 
Studies  of  AIDS  and  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  are  among  the 
urgent  projects  currently  in  progress. 

In  my  own  research,  I  have  tried  to  find  ways  to  prevent  patients 
from  developing  legionnaires'  disease,  which  was  once  a  common 
hospital-acquired  infection  at  some  VA  hospitals. 

VA  research  programs  are  recognized  for  their  excellence.  Many 
studies  supported  by  the  VA  provide  direct  benefits  for  veterans. 
Others  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  breakthroughs.  Most  sci- 
entific advances  result  from  years  of  dedicated  work  and  training 
on  the  part  of  research  staff,  many  of  whom  have  no  tenure  and 
receive  few  employee  benefits,  in  spite  of  their  significant  contribu- 
tions. 

Data  from  fiscal  year  1991  demonstrates  and  interesting  reverse 
relationship  between  a  hospital's  research  commitment  and  a  pa- 
tient's length  of  stay  at  that  hospital.  Specifically,  veterans  who  are 
treated  in  the  medical  service  of  a  VA  hospital  with  a  strong  re- 
search program  spend  an  average  of  8.6  days  in  the  hospital,  com- 
pared with  10.6  days  for  patients  at  otherwise  similar  hospitals 
without  a  research  program. 

This  two-day  difference  is  surprising,  since  hospitals  with  large 
research  programs  usually  care  for  patients  with  more  complex  ill- 
nesses. With  approximately  450,000  VA  hospital  admissions  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1992,  and  an  average  cost  of  $800  that 
year  for  one  day's  care,  an  extra  day  of  hospitalization  for  each  VA 
patient  would  cost  taxpayers  over  $700  million  in  1  year. 

The  impact  of  the  VA  research  program  on  cost  effectiveness  is 
an  added  benefit  of  a  program  that  is  already  very  productive  and 
extremely  beneficial.  A  robust  VA  research  program  will  furnish 
many  tangible  benefits  to  veterans  and  the  Nation.  These  benefits 
include  an  improved  quality  of  care  as  well  as  substantial  savings 
resulting  from  the  ability  to  use  resources  more  efficiently. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  And,  if  I  may,  I  would 
also  like  to  enter  these  two  figures  into  the  written  testimony  that 
I  have  already  submitted  to  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Of  course.  Doctor,  that  would  be  most  wel- 
come. 

Before  I  move  on  to  Mr.  Cortez  White,  could  I  ask  what  the  Se- 
attle foot  is? 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy  to  tell  you.  It  was  an  inven- 
tion of  a  Seattle  group  which  enables  people  with  prosthetic  limbs 
to  function  almost  normally.  They  can  run;  they  can  jump;  they  can 
play  basketball. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  So  it  is  flexible? 

Dr.  Brown.  It  is  very  flexible. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Rather  than  rigid  in  place? 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes;  it  is  not  only  flexible,  but  because  of  the  design, 
it  stores  energy  and  allows  a  fairly  natural  spring  in  stride.  It  was 
one  of  a  number  of  very  substantial  advances  that  came  from  the 
VA  investment  in  rehabilitation  research  and  development.  There 
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are  a  number  of  other  examples  of  programs  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  equally  proud  of. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Well,  we  could  talk  for  a  long  period  of  time 
about  these  interesting  things,  but  I  think  what  has  also  been  said 
by  others  advocating  VA  clinical  research  is  that  it  is  so  clinically 
oriented,  and  the  research  is  focused  on  improving  surgical  proce- 
dures, which  means  that  the  research  goes  right  into  the  medical 
marketplace  of  ideas  or  products.  It  goes  right  out  into  the  commu- 
nity. 

Dr.  Brown.  That  is  right.  There  is  a  very  direct  pathway  be- 
tween even  the  most  basic  research  done  at  the  VA  and  some  kind 
of  implementation  or  some  kind  of  use.  And  my  studies  are  an  ex- 
ample of  that.  So  that  even  the  basic  studies  which  are  supported 
by  the  VA  have  direct  clinical  relevance  to  the  veteran  patient,  and 
save  money  as  well  because  of  the  impact  on  the  efficiency  of  VA 
patient  care. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  believe  that.  In  fact,  I  know  it  to  be  true. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dr.  Arnold  Brown 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Arnold  Brown.  I  am  an  internal  medicine  physician 
specializing  in  infectious  diseases.  I  am  also  a  full  time  employee  at  the  VA  Hospital 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  a  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, however  I  am  not  officially  representing  either  the  VA  or  the  University.  I  have 
come,  on  my  own  time,  on  behalf  of  the  14,000  VA  physicians  and  dentists  rep- 
resented by  the  National  Association  of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  views  concerning  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Budget  for  Va  Research. 

The  VA  is  a  cost-effective  health  care  system  compared  to  the  private  sector.  In 
fiscal  year  1992,  the  average  cost  for  one  day's  care  in  a  VA  hospital  was  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  the  cost  of  one  day  in  a  community  hospital.  The  overall  quality 
of  care  in  the  VA  is  excellent.  In  recent  surveys  by  the  Joint  Commission  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Health  Care  Organizations,  VA  hospitals  scored  approximately  10 

Foints  better  than  private  hospi^s.  Although  some  problems  have  oeen  observed, 
challenge  anyone  to  subject  private  hospitals  to  the  same  degree  of  scrutiny  to 
which  VA  hospitals  have  been  subjected. 

A  particular  source  of  excellence  in  the  VA  system  is  the  medical  school-affiliated 
"academic"  VA  center,  which  can  offer  a  variety  of  services  not  otherwise  available. 
Physicians  practicing  in  such  centers  are  motivated  by  intellectual  curiosity,  a  de- 
sire to  serve  mankind  and  a  degree  of  dedication  rarelv  found  elsewhere.  Two  forces 
attracting  these  physicians  are  the  opportunity  to  teach  and  to  conduct  research. 

VA  research  has  resulted  in  improved  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, heart  disease,  stroke,  and  cancer.  VA  studies  have  also  led  to  disease  preven- 
tion strategies,  CT  scans,  and  improved  laboratory  tests.  Prosthetic  devices,  such  as 
the  "Seattle  foot"  and  spinal  cord  injury  research  at  the  VA  are  setting  benchmarks. 
Studies  of  AIDS  and  PTSD  are  among  the  urgent  projects  currently  in  progress.  In 
my  own  research,  I  have  tried  to  find  ways  to  prevent  patients  from  developing  Le- 
gionnaires' Disease,  which  was  once  a  common  hospital  acquired  infection  at  some 
VA  hospitals.  Obviously,  I  do  not  have  time  to  mention  all  oi  the  critically  important 
work  done  by  VA  researchers  and  supported  by  the  VA. 

VA  Research  Programs  are  recognized  for  their  excellence.  Many  studies  sup- 
ported by  the  VA  provide  direct  benefits  for  veterans,  others  lay  the  groundwork  for 
future  breakthroughs.  Most  scientific  advances  result  from  years  of  dedicated  work 
and  training  on  the  part  of  research  staff,  many  of  whom  have  no  tenure  and  receive 
few  employee-benefits  in  spite  of  their  significant  contributions.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause 01  insufficient  funding  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  VA  research  programs,  fi"om  approximately  2400  five  years  ago  to  1800  in  fis- 
cal year  1993.  As  a  result,  many  excellent  research  initiatives  and  productive  lab- 
oratories have  been  lost  to  the  VA.  In  the  future,  others  may  have  to  retrace  the 
steps  of  these  researchers,  in  order  to  recover  ground  lost  by  the  dissolution  of  those 
programs.  Unless  VA  research  funding  is  increased  there  will  be  more  program  cuts. 

Generally,  hospitals  without  active  research  programs  cannot  provide  complete 
care  for  many  of  their  patients,  since  the  trained  professionals  needed  to  provide 
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critical  services  can  not  be  attracted.  Because  these  services  are  not  available,  these 
VA  hospitals  must  refer  patients  to  other  hospitals  (VA  and  non  VA),  contract  for 
services  (usually  at  high  cost)  and  even  deny  care  to  some  veterans. 

VA  research  programs  contribute  to  the  quality  and  cost-effectiveness  of  VA  pa- 
tient care  in  a  way  not  previously  recognized.  Data  from  fiscal  year  1991  dem- 
onstrates a  reverse  relationship  between  a  hospital's  research  commitment  and  a 
patient's  length  of  stay  at  that  hospital.  Specincally,  veterans  who  are  treated  in 
the  Medical  Service  of  a  VA  Hospital  with  a  strong  research  program  spend  an  aver- 
age of  8.6  days  in  the  hospital  compared  with  10.6  days  for  patients  at  otherwise 
similar  hospitals  without  a  research  program.  This  2-aay  difference  is  surprising, 
since  hospitals  with  large  research  programs  usually  care  for  patients  with  more 
complex  illnesses.  The  shorter  length  of  stay  is  safer  for  the  patient  who  may  avoid 
a  hospital-acquired  infection.  It  is  also  a  more  efficient  use  of  hospital  resources. 
Both  the  veteran-patient  and  the  taxpayer  are  benefited.  With  approximately 
450,000  VA  Hospital  admissions  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1992  and  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $800  for  one  da/s  care,  an  extra  day  of  hospitalization  for  each  VA 
patient  would  cost  taxpayers  over  $700  million  in  one  year.  The  impact  of  the  VA 
Research  Program  on  cost-effectiveness  is  an  added  benefit  of  a  program  that  is  al- 
ready very  productive  and  extremely  beneficial.  This  program  is  cvtrrently  being 
supported  by  less  than  1.5  percent  of  the  VA  budget.  Further  reductions  in  funding 
for  VA  research  would  cripple  the  program  for  years  to  come  at  some  hospitals.  A 
robust  VA  Research  Program  will  furnish  many  tangible  benefits  to  the  veteran  and 
the  nation.  These  benefits  include  an  improved  quality  of  care,  as  well  as  substan- 
tial savings  resulting  from  the  ability  to  use  resources  more  efficiently. 

The  budget  for  the  VA  Research  program  should  be  increased  to  $312  million  in 
fiscal  year  1994  so  that  the  Program  can  not  only  develop  "centers  of  excellence," 
but  support  young  researchers  in  a  variety  of  specialties,  and  maintain  a  variety  of 
core  programs  at  all  hospitals  with  an  academic  affiliation.  Medical  research  at  the 
VA  is  extremely  important.  We  hope  that  you  will  consider  restoration  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  VA  medical  research  account.  The  Administration's  proposal  which  you 
have  before  you  is  not  adequate  and  will  cause  deterioration  in  our  programs.  We 
ask  that  you  make  the  investment  in  medical  research  in  order  to  provide  the  serv- 
ice to  our  veterans  which  they  so  rightly  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

statement  of  cortez  white,  american  water  works  associa- 
TION 

Senator  Mikulski..  Let  us  turn  now  to  Mr.  Cortez  White,  the 
deputy  general  manager  of  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission,  representing  the  national  association  but  also  we 
have  this  unique  consortium  of  governments.  It  is  almost  like  a 
treaty  negotiation,  right,  Mr.  White,  in  terms  of  the  sanitary  mis- 
sion? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Please  proceed  and  tell  us  whatever  you 
would  like  us  to  hear. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Good  afternoon.  As  you  indicated,  my  name  is  Cortez  White.  I 
am  the  deputy  general  manager  of  the  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Commission. 

As  part  of  our  responsibility,  we  provide  drinking  water  to  over 
1.5  million  residents  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington,  DC. 
That  is  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  County. 

I  am  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association  and  the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Water 
Agencies.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
views  on  the  1994  appropriations  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 
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We  strongly  support  adequate  levels  of  funding  for  the  EPA 
drinking  water  and  ground  water  programs,  and  urge  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
fulfill  its  commitments  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

We  have  submitted  our  written  statement  for  the  record.  In  our 
written  statement,  we  encourage  funding  to  support  health  effects 
research,  a  drinking  water  information  management  system.  State 
primacy  grants,  and  State  revolving  loans  fund  grants. 

This  morning,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  need  for  health  effects  re- 
search and  other  drinking  water  research.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country  ar;2  facing  extraordinary  financial 
challenges  to  meet  the  many  environmental  and  social  demands. 
Drinking  water  health  effects  is  an  area  where  the  investment  of 
a  few  million  dollars  now  can  provide  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
prevent  potential  waste  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  future. 

And  just  as  important,  an  investment  in  drinking  water  health 
effects  research  will  ensure  that  over  220  million  people  in  this 
country  served  by  public  water  systems  will  receive  protection  from 
contaminants  which  have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  public 
health. 

Research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  byproducts,  as  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  EPA's  Science  Ad- 
visory Board,  is  a  critical  need.  The  cost  to  the  Nation  of  disinfec- 
tion byproducts  regulation  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
could  be  as  low  as  several  billion  dollars  or  as  high  as  $60  billion. 
An  appropriate  investment  in  health  effects  research  will  ensure 
that  the  costs  fall  at  the  proper  level  and  that  we  not  waste  money 
because  of  simply  a  lack  of  data. 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  $2  million  over  the  budget  request 
for  drinking  water  health  effects  research.  This  additional  money 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  health  basis  of  the  disinfectants/disinfec- 
tion byproducts  issues  as  negotiated  in  the  recent  rulemaking  proc- 
ess. 

We  support  the  request  of  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion Research  Foundation  for  $2  million  in  Federal  funds  to  match 
the  $2  million  to  be  raised  by  the  Research  Foundation  for  Dis- 
infectants and  Disinfection  Byproducts  Research.  This  is  a  very 
cost-effective  use  of  Federal  funds  to  leverage  and  increase  health 
effects  research  in  this  area. 

We  also  support  research  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  emerging 
microbial  threats  as  detailed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Recent  news  coverage  on  the  microbial  disease  threat  from 
Cryptosporidium  in  Milwaukee  serve  to  highlight  this  concern. 

This  concludes  our  oral  presentation  on  the  1994  EPA  appropria- 
tions. Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  may  have. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  White.  That  was 
excellent  testimony. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Cortes  White 

introduction 

The  American  Water  Works  Association  (AWWA)  is  the  world's  largest  scientific 
and  educationeil  association  representing  water  supply  professionals.  The  associa- 
tion's 54,000  plus  members  are  comprised  of  administrators,  utility  operators,  pro- 
fessional engineers,  contractors,  manufacturers,  scientists,  educators  and  public 
health  professionals.  The  over  3,700  utility  members  of  the  association  provide  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  nation's  drinking  water. 

The  Association  of  Metropolitan  Water  Agencies  (AMWA)  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion of  the  directors  and  managers  of  the  nation's  large  municipal  and  publicly 
owned  water  supply  systems.  AMWA's  membership  includes  cities  and  municipali- 
ties fi"om  Cleveland  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Houston  to  Passaic  Valley,  and  fi-om  Louis- 
vUle  to  Philadelphia.  AMWA  members  provide  drinking  water  directly  to  over  80 
million  persons  and  indirectly  to  an  even  greater  number  through  wholesale  supply. 

AWWA  and  AMWA  utility  members  are  regulated  by  EPA  under  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  (SDWA)  and  other  statutes,  but  receive  no  direct  or  indirect  funding 
from  the  agency.  As  associations  devoted  to  the  protection  of  public  healtii,  safety 
and  welfare  through  the  provision  of  safe,  high  quality  drinking  water,  AWWA  and 
AMWA  strongly  support  adequate  levels  of  fiinding  for  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agenc/s  driiiking  water  and  ground  water  programs. 

SMALL  INVESTMENT — BIG  BENEFITS 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  of  the  many  press- 
ing needs  facing  the  country.  No  one  is  more  aware  that  public  funds  must  be  ex- 
pended wisely  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  citizens  of  the  country.  State 
and  local  governments  throughout  the  country  are  facing  extreme  financial  chal- 
lenges while  at  the  same  time  being  required  to  meet  a  myriad  of  federal  mandates. 

Those  communities  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  face  a  potential  requirement 
to  pay  over  $100  billion  to  meet  new  drinking  water  treatment  requirements  with- 
out knowing  that  the  expenditure  is  wise,  tergeted  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
benefits,  or,  indeed,  even  necessary.  They  will  not  know  because  of  the  lack  of  fund- 
ing for  drinking  water  health  effects  research  and  other  investments  that  assure  the 
use  of  sound  science  in  developing  stendards. 

Congress  has  required  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  that  the  Environmentel 
Protection  Agency  regulate  contaminants  in  drinking  water.  When  adequate  health 
effects  data  is  not  available  upon  which  to  base  regulatory  decisions,  those  decisions 
are  made  on  assumptions  piled  on  assumptions,  potentially  costing  millions  of  con- 
sumers billions  of  dollars  for  negligible  or  no  measurable  benefit. 

Drinking  water  health  effects  research  is,  therefore,  an  area  where  the  investment 
of  a  few  million  dollars  can  provide  the  knowledge  necessary  to  prevent  the  poten- 
tial waste  of  billions  of  dollars.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  an  investment  in 
drinking  water  health  effects  research,  will  insure  that  the  over  220  million  people 
in  this  country  served  by  public  drinking  water  will  receive  protection  from  contami- 
nants that  have  significant  adverse  public  health  impacts. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  recognize  that  the  public  health  standards  established 
for  drinking  water  are  used  extensively  in  other  environmental  programs,  and  funds 
are  spent  across  EPA  programs  based  on  these  standards.  Superfund  cleanups, 
Clean  Water  Act  permits.  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  actions.  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  approvals,  and  many  State  prog-am  ac- 
tions are  based  on  drinking  water  standards  where  applicable.  Health  effects  re- 
search benefits  are  therefore  magnified  through  use  by  other  programs  with  cor- 
respondingly higher  public  health  and  economic  payoffs. 

Accordingly,  AWWA  and  AMWA  have  joined  to  make  health  effects  research  the 
highlight  of  this  request.  There  are  other  pressing  needs  in  the  drinking  water  pro- 
gram which  also  deserve  consideration  and  increased  fiinding. 

REQUEST  OVERVIEW 

Specifically,  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  the  associations  urge  the  subcommit- 
tee to  provide  the  EPA  OfBce  of  Ground  Water  and  Drinking  Water  an  overall  in- 
crease in  appropriations  of  $50,000,000.  This  will  allow  the  following  total  funding 
levels  to  be  earmarked  for  the  areas  indicated.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  pro- 
grams, particularly  health  effects  research,  involve  areas  where  relatively  minor 
funding  increases  offer  dramatic  public  health,  environmental  and  economic  benefits 
to  the  nation's  population. 
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— ^For  drinking  water  health  effects  research — $4,000,000  (An  increase  of 
$2,000,000  over  the  budget  request.  This  additional  money  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  health  basis  of  the  disinfectants/disinfection  by-products  issues  as  nego- 
tiated in  the  recent  nile-making  process.  An  advisory  committee  composed  of 
the  participants  in  that  regulatory-negotiation  process  should  provide  a  point  of 
coordination  and  advice  to  EPA  on  the  appropriate  application  of  these  addi- 
tional funds). 

— ^For  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  research,  AWWA  Research  Foun- 
dation matching  funds— $2,000,000  (An  increase  of  $2,000,000  over  the  budget 
request). 

— ^For  drinking  water  contaminant  occurrence  tracking  system — $5,000,000  (An 
increase  of  $5,000,000  over  the  budget  request). 

—For  state  primacy  grants— $100,000,000  (An  increase  of  $41,000,000  over  the 
budget  request). 

In  admtion,  AWWA  and  AMWA  support  the  administration's  request  for  full  fed- 
eral funding  of  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund  (SRF)  grants  to  partially 
fiind  capitalization  of  infrastructure  requirements  deriving  from  the  1986  amend- 
ments to  the  SDWA. 

BACKGROUND 

Drinking  water  is  universally  recognized  as  a  central  element  in  the  health  and 
well  being  of  our  urban,  subu 'jan  and  rural  populations.  Moreover,  it  is  essential 
to  national  growth  and  economic  well  being.  Many  are  only  now  recognizing  the  ties 
of  adequate,  safe  drinking  water  to  economic  prosperity  as  they  witness  the  effects 
of  western  drought,  toxic  spills,  water  shortages  and  aquifer  depletion.  Congress, 
however,  was  early  to  recognize  this  fact. 

In  1974,  Congress  passed,  and  in  1986  amended,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(SDWA).  It  placed  the  federal  government  squarely  in  an  arena  which  had  tradition- 
ally been  the  province  of  state  and  local  governments.  By  enacting  the  statute,  the 
Congress  decided  to  set  national  drinking  water  standards,  mandate  treatment  tech- 
niques, assign  responsibilities,  administer  discipline,  and  provide  significant  finan- 
cial support  for  state  administration  of  the  program. 

This  subcommittee  in  particular  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  recognizing  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  public  health  dimensions  of  drinking  water.  The  subcommittee  has 
normally  provided  EPA's  Office  of  Ground  Water  and  Drinking  Water  with  funding 
in  excess  of  budget  requests.  Unfortunately,  even  this  foresight  has  not  prevented 
the  office's  present  budget  from  being  essentially  the  same  in  constant  dollars  as 
it  was  in  1979  despite  ever  growing  congressional  demands  on  the  program. 

The  growth  of  congressional  demands  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
health  effects  funding  arena.  As  requirements  to  regulate  drinking  water  contami- 
nants has  grown  dramatically,  the  health  effects  research  budget  has  decreased  pre- 
cipitously. Despite  the  mandate  of  the  1986  amendments  which  more  than  quad- 
rupled the  number  of  contaminants  EPA  was  to  regulate,  funding  for  health  effects 
research  on  contaminants  has  dropped  continuously  from  a  1982  level  of  almost  $10 
million  to  this  budget's  all  time  low  request  of  $2,000,000.  Additionally,  over  the 

East  ten  years,  the  number  of  EPA  personnel  dedicated  to  health  effects  research 
as  decreased  from  a  high  of  58  full  time  equivalent  positions  to  20  today. 
These  operating  fund  and  personnel  reductions  come  at  a  time  of  heightened 
awareness  of  the  necessity  to  insure  that  local  community  funds  are  expended  wise- 
ly. Cities  and  towns  of  £ill  sizes  are  concerned  that  the  greatest  risks  to  public 
health  be  given  primary  attention  and  funding.  Adequate  investment  in  health  ef- 
fects research  is  the  only  way  to  insure  that  public  health  threats  in  drinking  water 
are  identified  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  significant  risk  determined. 

DRINKING  WATER  HEALTH  EFFECTS  RESEARCH  FUNDING 

An  outside  expert  panel  commissioned  by  EPA  has  called  for  a  greater  emphasis 
on  science  at  the  agency  in  thefr  report,  "Safeguarding  the  Future:  Credible  Science, 
Credible  Decisions. '  The  panel  found  in  part,  that  the  agencgr  needs  to  improve  the 
scientific  data  and  analytical  methodologies  necessary  to  make  sound  decisions  and 
to  set  risk  based  priorities  for  health  and  the  environment.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  a  variety  of  drinking  water  contaminants. 

Research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  is  a  critical  need.  Each  day 
there  are  50,000  deaths  in  the  world  attributed  to  microbial  contamination  of  drink- 
ing water.  This  threat  has  essentially  been  eliminated  in  the  United  States  through 
disinfection  efforts.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  disinfection  of  drinking  water 
can  produce  chemical  by-products  many  of  which  are  potential  human  carcinogens 
or  may  cause  other  toxic  effects.  Controlling  risks  from  these  by-products  must  be 
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carefully  balanced  against  microbial  risks  to  ensure  that  when  reducing  disinfection 
levels  to  lower  by-product  risk,  the  door  is  not  opened  to  the  significant  microbisd 
risks  faced  by  the  majority  of  the  world's  population. 

Research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products,  as  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  EPA's  Science  Ad^dsory  Board,  is  essential.  The  cost 
to  the  nation  of  disinfection  by-products  regulation  under  the  SDWA  could  be  as  low 
as  several  billion  dollars  or  as  high  as  $60  billion  or  more.  An  appropriate  invest- 
ment in  health  effects  research  will  insure  that  costs  fall  in  the  proper  place,  and 
will  not  be  driven  to  more  conservative,  higher  cost  levels  because  of  lack  of  data. 
In  this  regard,  AWWA  and  AMWA  support  the  request  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association  research  Foundation  (AWWARF).  The  Research  Foundation  of- 
fers to  provide  $2,000,000  in  matching  funds  to  leverage  federal  and  state  health 
effects  research  funding  for  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products. 

Research  must  also  continue  on  ways  to  control  some  of  the  emerging  microbial 
threats  as  detailed  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Medicine  re- 
port, "Emerging  Infections:  Microbial  Threats  to  Health  in  the  United  States."  Re- 
cent news  coverage  on  the  microbial  disease  threat  from  Cryptosporidium,  which 
was  included  in  the  report,  serves  to  highlight  this  concern.  Research  including  epi- 
demiology, cliniced  studies,  and  waterbome  outbreak  monitoring  needs  to  be  under- 
taken or  continued  for  this  organism. 

Research  on  arsenic  is  also  essential.  Arsenic  occurs  everywhere  in  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  found  in  most  water  sources  at  extremely  low  levels,  but  in  many  cases 
can  be  found  at  levels  approaching  or  exceeding  the  present  EPA  standard  of  50 
parts  per  billion.  From  studies  made  in  Taiwan,  arsenic  in  drinking  water  may  have 
a  much  higher  risk  than  previously  believed.  Because  of  a  number  of  confounding 
factors,  studies  need  to  be  made  in  the  United  States  to  confirm  or  refute  these  find- 
ings. Should  decisions  be  required  based  on  the  Taiwan  data  alone,  costs  to  the  na- 
tion could  be  in  the  tens  to  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  range  with  perhaps  only 
marginal  health  benefits.  Again,  an  appropriate  investment  in  research  will  help  in- 
sure that  correct  decisions  are  made. 

Arsenic  also  points  up  an  additional  problem.  Many  EPA  and  other  government 
and  state  agency  programs  depend  on  drinking  water  health  standards.  Superftxnd, 
for  example,  makes  use  of  drinking  water  standards  in  determining  cleanup  levels 
at  Superfund  sites.  Interestingly,  Superfund  health  effects  research  funding  is  pres- 
ently covering  some  studies  on  arsenic,  but  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  eliminates 
Superfund  health  effects  research.  Restoration  of  this  partial  fiinding  from  other 
sources  is  vital. 

Recommended  Action  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Budget:  Increase  drinking  water 
health  effects — research  funding  to  a  total  of  $4,000,000,  an  increase  of  $2,000,000 
with  the  increase  targeted  mainly  toward  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products 
research. 

Recommended  action  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Budget:  Provide  an  additional 
$2,000,000  in  matching  funds  earmarked  for  the  AWWARF  to  be  obligated  in  co- 
operation with  EPA  for  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  research. 

DRINKING  WATER  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

To  comply  with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  its  regulatory  requirements, 
water  systems  must  collect  samples  of  their  drinking  water  and  have  them  tested 
for  a  variety  of  contaminants.  These  results  are  forwarded  to  state  drinking  water 
authorities  who  determine  if  a  system  has  met  its  monitoring  requirements  and  met 
the  applicable  drinking  water  contaminant  standards.  The  state  reports  violations 
by  water  systems  to  EPA  which  maintains  a  national  data  base  on  compliance.  Un- 
fortunately the  data  base  system  has  proven  completely  ineffective  for  compliance 
purposes  as  reported  by  GAO  in  their  June  1990  report  "Drinking  Water:  Compli- 
ance Problems  Undermine  EPA  Program  as  New  Challenges  Emerge."  In  addition, 
since  the  data  base  system  only  attempts  to  captiu"e  violations,  it  is  of  no  use  in 
providing  information  on  occurrence  of  contamination,  or  providing  drinking  water 
quality  data  by  contaminant,  system  or  system  class,  state,  geographic  area,  source 
water  tjrpes,  or  other  parameters.  Neither  is  it  able  to  show  trends  in  any  of  those 
parameters.  EPA  is,  therefore,  hard  pressed  to  meet  even  minimal  program  over- 
sight, development,  implementation,  enforcement  and  evaluation  responsibilities  re- 
quired by  the  SDWA.  All  of  the  data  needed  to  meet  requirements  is  available.  It 
is  gathered  by  systems  and  reported  to  states,  and  EPA  needs  the  data  to  effectively 
manage  the  Public  Water  Supply  Supervision  Program  and  insure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  public  health. 

Recommended  Action  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Budget:  Increase  Office  of  Water 
fvmding  by  $5,000,000  earmarked  for  development  and  initial  procurement  of  an  im- 
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proved  Public  Water  System  Supervision  Information  Management  System  using 
modem  computer  hardware  and  software  to  systematically  collect  and  maintain 
high-quality,  timely,  and  complete  monitoring  data. 

STATE  PRIMACY  GRANTS 

Congress  intended  that  EPA  develop  drinking  water  regulations  and  that  the 
states  implement  and  administer  the  program  to  insure  compliance  with  and  en- 
forcement of  its  provisions.  Implementation,  administration,  compliance,  and  en- 
forcement activities  are  collectively  known  as  "primacy"  requirements  and  federal 
grants  to  the  states  are  known  as  Public  Water  Supply  Supervision  Grants.  The 
massive  demands  on  states  arising  from  the  Act  are  just  now  becoming  apparent 
because  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  regulated  contaminants  over  the 
past  few  years. 

As  each  regulation  is  added,  state  resource  shortfalls  become  more  acute.  For  ex- 
ample, in  California  the  addition  of  a  regulation  on  lead  and  copper  in  drinking 
water  has  major  impacts.  The  state  estimates  that  the  rule  will  add  $5.8  million 
per  year  (representing  84  person  years)  to  their  present  program  costs  of  $14.5  mil- 
lion. California  receives  less  than  20  percent  program  funding  from  EPA  primacy 
grants  while  the  SDWA  authorizes  a  federal  share  of  up  to  75  percent.  The  dif- 
ference between  state  and  federal  shares  of  the  program  has  become  so  great  that 
several  states  are  in  jeopardy  of  losing  primacy.  Should  this  occur,  public  health 
protection  will  suffer  a  major  setback. 

The  present  primacy  needs  of  all  states  is  over  $150  million  per  year  with  the 
lead  and  copper  regulation  and  regulations  scheduled  to  be  promulgated  over  the 
next  few  years  projected  to  bring  the  total  to  approximately  $400  million.  EPA's 
total  present  contribution  to  state  primacy  is  less  than  $60  million.  The  federal 
share  needs  to  begin  approaching  the  amounts  needed  to  implement  the  SDWA  or 
the  program  faces  disbandment. 

Recommended  action  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Budget:  Increase  Public  Water  Sup- 
ply System  Supervision  grants  to  states  to  a  total  of  $100  million. 

DRINKING  WATER  STATE  REVOLVING  FUND 

AWWA  and  AMWA  support  the  administration's  request  for  full  federal  funding 
of  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund  (SRF)  grants  to  partially  fund  capitaliza- 
tion of  infrastructure  requirements  deriving  from  the  1986  amendments  to  the 
SDWA.  The  associations  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  subcommittee  to  develop 
appropriate  language  if  necessary  to  insure  that  the  capitalization  funds  are  tar- 
geted effectively  and  efficiently  toward  the  highest  needs. 

Senator  Mikulski.  To  every  single  one  of  you,  again,  we  could 
have  extensive  conversations  with  you  on  these  areas.  What  is  so 
clear  is  the  compelling  needs  that  the  American  people  face  either 
in  terms  of  their  own  health,  public  health  and  safety,  our  future 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  new  technologies,  and  I  mean  these 
are  the  job  programs  and  would  help  us  with  the  productivity  of 
American  workers. 

Just  think  what  this  means  in  terms  of  your  research.  Doctor, 
and  putting  people  back  to  work,  the  Zucker-Bradley  research,  in 
terms  of  their  special  gallbladder  laparoscopy  surgery  that  was  de- 
veloped at  the  Baltimore  VA  Hospital,  where  high-risk  patients,  or 
all  risk  patients,  now  can  return  to  work.  And  each  one  of  these 
projects,  as  we  talk  about  the  safety  and  availability  of  water,  those 
are  infrastructure  jobs,  and  they  would  employ  everything  from 
beefy  construction  workers  who  want  to  get  up  every  day,  to  high- 
technology,  high-minded  scientists,  and  engineers  like  yourself. 

So  this  is  exactly  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  call  up  those  guys  on  the  Finance  Committee  and  help  me  get 
the  money  to  do  it.  And,  of  course,  our  role  in  the  space  program 
is  crucial. 
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We  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  with  your  professional  associa- 
tions. If  you  want  to  submit  additional  information,  we  would  be 
happy  to  have  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Panel  No.  11 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

statement  of  phyllis  busansky,  commissioner,  hillsbor- 
ough county,  fl 

Mr.  Kelly,  The  next  panel  is  Panel  No,  11:  Phyllis  Busansky,  a 
commissioner  from  Hillsborough  County,  FL;  Linwood  Branch,  a 
council  member  from  Virginia  Beach,  VA;  Dr.  Ronald  Atlas,  the 
American  Society  for  Microbiology;  Liza  K.  Bowles  of  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders;  and  Dr.  Craig  M.  Schiffries  with  the 
American  Geological  Institute, 

Senator  MiKULSKi,  Our  first  witness  will  be  Commissioner  Phyl- 
lis Busansky  from  Hillsborough  County,  FL, 

Ms.  Busansky.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  In  fact,  my  board  of 
county  commissioners 

Senator  Mikulski,  Just  pull  the  microphone  toward  you, 

Ms.  Busansky.  There  we  go.  I  am  usually  on  the  other  side. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  on  this  side,  because 
you  have  such  a  tough  job,  I  have  been  listening,  and  these  are 
tough  issues  to  resolve. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  do,  but  I  am  ready  for  it.  And  I  think  you 
are  also. 

Ms.  Busansky.  I  think  you  are  ready  for  it,  too,  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing you  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Mikulski,  CJo  ahead,  please. 

Ms.  Busansky,  My  board,  a  seven-member  board,  felt  this  issue 
was  so  important  that  they  asked  me  to  come  and  speak  to  it.  You 
may  know,  Florida  has  some  wonderful,  wonderful  distinctions.  But 
we  have  some  dubious  distinctions,  too.  We  are  third — we  are  a 
State  that  is  third  in  the  country  in  the  number  of  AIDS  cases, 
Hillsborough  County  is  third  in  pediatric  AIDS,  and  I  think  18th 
in  cumulative  AIDS  cases.  We  have  already  received  Ryan  White 
funds,  which  we  have  dispersed  over  30  agencies  within  the  com- 
munity, 

Hillsborough  County  has  been  way  on  the  cutting  edge  of  work- 
ing with  AIDS  patients.  From  the  very  first  day  that  our  first  AIDS 
patient  was  diagnosed,  we,  in  fact,  started  to  serve  them.  We  did 
not  wait  for  legislation.  We  did  not  wait  to  be  in.  But  we  really 
went  forward  and  started  providing  the  services. 

Three  years  ago,  I  was  instrumental  in  putting  together  a  consor- 
tium of  all  the  agencies  that  are  involved  in  the  AIDS  network. 
And  that  consortium  has,  in  fact,  started  an  innovative  housing 
project  for  women  and  children  and  AIDS  patients  throughout  the 
county  to  give  them  the  kind  of  housing  assistance  they  need. 

So,  because  we  have  really  done  it,  and  we  know  how  to  do  it, 
we  know  what  we  do  not  want  to  do  and  we  know  where  we  want 
to  make  a  difference.  I  am  really  here  to  ask  for  $1,5  million  for 
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a  prototype  program  in  Hillsborough  County.  And  it  is  not  just  a 
program  for  this  county.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  program  for  this  country. 

Never  before  has  anyone  suggested  or  put  together  a  combination 
team  approach  model  where  you  put  a  hospice  program,  a 
multiservice  center,  respite  center,  and  a  drop-in  center  under  one 
roof.  And  we  feel  that  is  the  missing  link  in  the  continuum  of  serv- 
ices. Not  only  is  it  a  missing  link  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality 
of  life,  it  clearly  is  the  missing  link  when  you  look  at  economics. 

We  know  that  an  AIDS  patient  in  Tampa  General  Hospital, 
which  is  one  of  our  team,  is  $751  a  day.  We  know  in  hospice  it  is 
$156  a  day.  We  know  an  adult  day  care  program,  if  you  could  find 
it,  is  in,  you  know,  the  midhundreds.  We  know  in  our  own  adult 
day  care  system  it  is  $56  a  day. 

So  we  are  suggesting,  because  we  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
we  know  how  to  do  it,  that  we  start  this  model  here,  a  model  that 
I  believe  will  take  off  over  the  country,  to  really  coordinate  the 
services.  We  are  using  Hospice  of  Hillsborough  County,  Tampa 
General  Hospital,  which  is  the  second  largest  public  hospital  in  the 
State,  and  our  network  of  providers  who  are  all  vehemently, 
articulately,  and  passionately  behind  our  doing  it. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  look  at  what  is  happening  in  the  coun- 
try. And  we  in  Hillsborough  County  are  especially  vulnerable. 
Every  month,  20  more  people  are  diagnosed  as  having  AIDS.  And 
that  is  not  even  counting  those  that  are  HIV  positive.  We  know  in 
5  years  that  there  will  be  a  60-percent  increase  in  what  our  popu- 
lation with  AIDS  is.  So  I  am  really  here  basically  to  ask  you  on 
behalf  of  Hillsborough  County,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  on  behalf  of 
this  country,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  put  together  something  that  I 
believe  will  make  a  significant  difference  in  quality  of  life,  but  even 
more  so  in  actual  treatment.  Because  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it  the 
way  we  have  been  doing  it. 

Government  has  got  to  look  to  change,  and  we  think  we  can  do 
it. 

I  want  to  thank  Grovemor  Graham — I  am  sorry,  he  was  my  Gov- 
ernor— Senator  Graham  and  Senator  Mack  for  supporting  this,  and 
you  especially,  for  your  support. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Commissioner.  And 
your  Senators  have  communicated  to  us  the  needs  for  this  project. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  PHYLLIS  BUSANSKY 

MADAME  CHAIRMAN:   IT  IS  A  DISTINCT  PLEASURE  FOR  ME  TO  HAVE 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY,  AS  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  BEGINS  ITS  WORK  ON  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  94  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  TO  TALK  WITH  YOU  ABOUT  AN  ISSUE 
OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  MY  COMMUNITY,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  AND  TO 
CALL  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  A  SITUATION  OP  CRITICAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  OTHER 
COMMUNITIES  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY. 

AS  YOU  ARE  NO  DOUBT  AWARE,  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  RANKS  THIRD  IN 
THE  NATION  FOR  REPORTED  AIDS  CASES.   HILLSBOROUGH  COXniTY,  WHICH  HAS 
BEEN  PARTICULARLY  HARD  HIT  BY  THE  AIDS  EPIDEMIC,  EXPERIENCES  A 
MUCH  HIGHER  INCIDENCE  OF  HIV  AND  AIDS  THAN  OTHER  REGIONS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY. 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  RANKS  THIRD  IN  THE  NATION  IN  THE  RATE  OF 
PEDIATRIC  AIDS.  TAMPA/ST.  PETERSBURG  RANKS  18TH  IN  THE  NATION  FOR 
CUMULATIVE  AIDS  CASES.   THAT  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  THE  NUMBER  OF 
ASYMPTOMATIC  PERSONS  OR  HIV  POSITIVE  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
DIAGNOSED. 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY'S  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PROVIDING  SERVICES  FOR 
AIDS  PATIENTS  BEGAN  THE  DAY  THE  FIRST  PATIENT  IN  OUR  COUNTY  WAS 
DIAGNOSED  WITH  AIDS  MANY  YEARS  AGO.  ITEMS  SUCH  AS  RENT,  FOOD  AND 
MEDICAL  SUPPLEMENTS  NOT  COVERED  BY  MEDICAID— IMPORTANT  DAILY  NEEDS 
FOR  THIS  POPULATION  SUCH  AS  KUULT  DIAPERS,  OXYGEN  REGULATORS  FOR 
BREATHING  ASSISTANCE,  ETC.  ARE  PROVIDED  THROUGH  COUNTY  ASSISTANCE. 

THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE  COUNTY  COMMISSION  CREATED  THE  HILLSBOROUGH 
COUNTY  AIDS  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  TO  ADVISE  US  ON  LOCAL  NEEDS.  THIS 
GROUP  REPRESENTS  A  CROSSSECTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.   IN  RESPONSE  TO 
THEIR  RECOMMENDATIONS,  THE  COMMISSION  FUNDED  A  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
CALLED  THE  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (SHAP) .   SHAP 
PROVIDES  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  TO  PERSONS  WITH  AIDS,  MANY  OF  WHOM  ARE 
WOMEN  WITH  CHILDREN.  BECAUSE  UNDER  THE  SSI  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS, 
IT  NORMALLY  TAKES  WOMEN  LONGER  TO  QUALIFY  FOR  SSI  THAN  IT  DOES  MEN, 
THE  SHAP  PROGRAM  HAS  BEGUN  TO  FILL  THE  VOID  WHICH  SO  MANY  AIDS 
PATIENTS  FIND  THEMSELVES  IN— NO  PLACE  TO  LIVE  AND  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
HOW  TO  FIND  SERVICES  WHICH  CAN  ASSIST  WITH  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

/   • 
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HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  ALSO  ADMINISTERS  RYAN  WHITE  TITLE  I  FUNDS 
AND  THEN  CONTRACTS  FOR  SERVICES  THROUGH  THIRTY  COMMUNITY  BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  AREA. 

IF  ME  ARE  TO  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  TO  A 
RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  HIV  AND  AIDS  INFECTED  POPULATION  OVER  THE  NEXT 
FEW  YEARS,  COST  EFFECTIVE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE  MUST 
BE  IMPLEMENTED. 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTS  $1.5  MILLION  IN 
FY '94  FUNDING  TO  CONSTRUCT  COMMUNITY-BASED  FACILITIES  WHERE 
AMBULATORY  AND  END-STAGE  PERSONS  WITH  HIV  AND  AIDS,  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES  RECEIVE  COMPREHENSIVE  AIDS  COUNSELING  AND  SUPPORT 
SERVICES,  CASE  MANAGEMENT  AND  HOSPICE-CARE  FOR  ONLY  $51.00  PER  DAY 
INSTEAD  OP  THE  ESTIMATED  $751.00  PER  DAY  WHICH  OTHERWISE  WOULD  BE 
SPENT  ON  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE.   THE  GROWING  NUMBER  OF  AIDS  CASES, 
COXnPLKD  WITH  THE  MANDATE  CALLING  FOR  THE  PRUDENT  UTILIZATION  OF 
AVAILABLE  RESOURCES  SUPPORTS  THE  NEED  FOR  THIS  PROJECT. 

MADAME  CHAIRMAN,  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  ALTERNATIVE  SETTINGS  FOR 
AIDS  TREATMENT  AND  HOSPICE  CARE  WILL  HAVE  A  DIRECT  AND  POSITIVE 
IMPACT  ON  THE  CONTINUED  DELIVERY  OF  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
EXPANDING  AIDS  POPULATIONS  i:i  COMMUNITIES  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY. 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  HAS  PROVIDED  A  NUMBER  OF  SERVICES  FOR 
THIS  POPULATION.   I  AM  PROUD  TO  SAY  THAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  WHAT  WORKS 
AND  WHAT  DOESN'T  AND  WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE  BETTER.   VERY  SIMPLY, 
THERE  ARE  NEEDS  WHICH  ARE  NOT  BEING  MET  AND  WE  WANT  TO  TAKE  THE 
LEAD  IN  PROVIDING  A  COMBINATION  OP  SERVICES  TO  MEET  THOSE  NEEDS 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF.   THE  POPULATIONS  WE  ARE  TARGETING  INCLUDEt   PERSONS 
WITH  AIDS,  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  HIV  POSITIVE  AND  SYMPTOMATIC,  PERSONS 
WHO  ARE  HIV  POSITIVE  AND  ASYMPTOMATIC. 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  HAS  DEVELOPED  A  PROTOtYPE  PROGRAM  WHICH 
KAY  COORDINATE  THE  ABOVE  SERVICES  UNDER  ONE  ROOF.   NO  OTHER 
PROGRAM,  FACILITY  OR  PILOT  PROJECT  IN  OUR  STATE  EXISTS  AS  WK 
ENVISION  THIS  PROGRAM.   WE  KNOW  THERE  IS  A  DEFINITE  NICHE  WHICH 
NEEDS  TO  BE  FILLED  FOR  THIS  POPULATION.   WE  ESTIMATE  THIS  FACILITY 
WOULD  ASSIST  50  CLIENTS/DAY  IN  THE  DROP-IN  CENTER  PROGRAM  AND  20 
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CLIENTS/ DAY  IN  THE  ADULT  DAY  CARE  COMPONENT.   THAT  EQUATES  TO 
12,500  CLIENT  DAYS  FOR  THE  DROP-IN  CENTER  AND  5,000  CLIENT  DAYS  FOR 
ADULT  DAY  CARE  PER  YEAR. 

THE  DROP-IN  CENTER  WOULD  BE  GEARED  TOWARD  ASYMPTOMATIC  AND  HIV 
POSITIVE  PERSONS  AND  SYMPTOMATIC  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  STILL  AMBULATORY 
AND  INDEPENDENT  ENOUGH  TO  LIVE  ON  THEIR  OWN.   PLANNED  ACTIVITIES 
WOULD  BE  INSTITUTED  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  AND  INCLUDE  ONE-ON-ONE 
COUNSELING,  GROUP  COUNSELING,  HIV  EDUCATION,  POSSIBLE  VOLUNTEER  AND 
PIECE  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES,  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.   THIS 
SERVICE  WILL  ALLOW  PERSONS  A  COMFORTABLE  AND  SUPPORTIVE  ENVIRONMENT 
ALONG  WITH  SOCIAL  STIMULATION  —  WHICH  MANY  BELIEVE  IS  IMPORTANT  TO 
PROGNOSIS.   IN  ADDITION,  CENTER  STAFF  COULD  ASSIST  THESE  PERSONS  BY 
BRINGING  THEM  INTO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  SERVICE  DELIVERY. 

THE  ADULT  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM  WILL  ACCEPT  SYMPTOMATIC  HIV 
INFECTED  ADULTS.   A  STRUCTURED  PROGRAM  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  WILL 
IHCHTOE  CASE  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  NURSING  OVERSIGHT^  SUPPORT 
GROUPS,  HIV  EDUCATION,  GUEST  SPEAKERS,  PHYSICAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.   TWO  MEALS, 
BREAKFAST  AND  LUNCH,  WILL  BE  PROVIDED.   IN  ADDITION,  ONCE  A  WEEK  A 
PHYSICIAN  WILL  MEET  WITH  AND  PROVIDE  TREATMENT  TO  THOSE  CLIENTS  WHO 
MEED  THAT  SERVICE. 

THE  INCLUSION  OF  HOSPICE  WILL  PROVIDE  THE  NECESSARY  SUPPORT 
SERVICES  TO  END-STAGE  AIDS  PATIENTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  AND  FRIENDS. 
A  SIX-BED  INPATIENT  UNIT  IN  COMFORTABLE  AND  DIGNIFIED  SURROUNDINGS 
WITH  A  REGISTERED  NURSE  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  STAFF  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO 
HOSPICE  WILL  CARE  FOR  THESE  PERSONS. 

WE  ARE  EXCITED  ABOUT  UTILIZING  A  TEAM  APPROACH  TO  PROVIDING 
THE  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES.   IN  FACT  THE  TEAM  APPROACH  IS  VITAL  TO  THE 
PROGRAM'S  SUCCESS.  THEREFORE,  INCLUSION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ENTITIES, 
TAMPA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  (THE  SECOND  LARGEST  PUBLIC  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA) ,  HOSPICE  OP  HILLSBOROUGH,  AND  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY 
WILL  ENABLE  THIS  PROGRAM  TO  SERVE  AS  A  PROTOTYPE  FOR  THE  STATE  AND 
THE  REGION.   AND  OUR  APPROACH  IS  NOT  ONLY  GOING  TO  HELP  MEET  VITAL 
NEEDS,  IT  WILL  DO  SO  AT  A  SAVINGS  TO  TAXPAYERS. 
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MADAME  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NUMBER  OF  DIAGNOSED  AIDS  CASES  IN  OUR 
COUNTY  INCREASES  AN  AVERAGE  20  PER  MONTH.   FOR  EVERY  DIAGNOSED 
AIDS  CASE,  WE  CAN  ALSO  ESTIMATE  THAT  THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  160  HIV 
POSITIVE  PERSONS.   TODAY'S  AIDS  INFECTED  POPULATION  OF  11,142 
PERSONS  IS  EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE  BY  60%  OVER  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS. 
IF  WE  ARE  TO  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  ESSENTIAL  SERVICBii  TO  A  RAPIDLY 
EXPANDING  HIV  AND  AIDS  INFECTED  POPULATION  OVER  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS, 
COST  EFFECTIVE  ALTERNATIVKS  MUST  BE  IMPLEMENTED. 

ACCORDING  TO  A  U.S.  HOSPITAL  AIDS  SURVEY  COMPLETED  BY  TAMPA 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  THE  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  COST  PER  INPATIENT  DAY  FOR 
AIDS/HIV  PATIENTS  IN  1991  WAS  $751.04.   COUNTY  STAFF  HAVE  PROVIDED 
THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADtLT  DAY  CARE  CENTER  COSTS 
OPERATED  BY  THE  AGING  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT;  CLIENT  COST  PER  DAY  IS 
$51.51  PER  CLIENT.   THAT  $51.51  INCLUDES  THE  OPERATIONAL  COSTS  OF 
PERSONNEL,  MEALS,  TRANSPORTATION,  ETC.   $51.5?-  AS  OPPOSED  TO  AN 
INPATIENT  VISIT  AT  TAMPA  GENERAL  COSTING  $751.04  IS  A  CONSIDERABLE 
SAVINGS.  HOSPICE  OF  HILLSBOROUGH  INFORMS  MB  THAT  A  SIX  BED  HOSPICE 
UNIT  WOULD  COST  $166  PER  DAY  PER  PERSON,  COMPARED  TO  THE  OVER  $700 
IMPATIENT  PER  DAY  COST  AT  TAMPA  GENERAL.   SO,  THE  COST 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FACILITY  IS  OBVIOUS. 

WE  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  PROVIDING  A  CULTURALLY  DIVERSE  STAFF  OF 
PROFESSIONALS  WHO  WILL  ENHANCE  AND  ENSURE  THAT  CLIENTS'  NEEDS  ARE 
MET  WITH  CULTURAL  SENSITIVITY.  IN  ADDITION,  WE  RECOGNIZE  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PROVIDING  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  CLIENTS  WHO  CURRENTLY 
LACK  ANY  METHOD  OP  REACHING  THE  CENTER.  THE  COUNTY'S  SHARE  A  VAN 
PROGRAM  WILL  BE  INCLUDED,  AS  A  COMPONENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  ALTERNATIVE  SETTINGS  FOR  AIDS  TREATMENT 
WILL  HAVE  A  DIRECT  AND  POSITIVE  IMPACT  ON  THE  CONTINUED  DELIVERY  OF 
ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  FOR  EXPANDING  AIDS  POPULATIONS  LOCALLY  AND 
NATIONWIDE. 
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STATEMENT    OF    LINWOOD    BRANCH,    COUNCIL   MEMBER,   VmGINIA 
BEACH,  VA 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  I  now  would  like  to  turn  to  Linwood  Branch, 
a  council  member  from  Virginia  Beach,  our  coastal  cousins.  And  I 
understand  you  are  representing  Mr.  Friedman,  your  housing  au- 
thority person. 

Mr,  Branch.  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  correct.  Chair  Mikulski.  And  I 
appreciate  being  here. 

I  do  want  to  address  an  issue  that  begs  to  be  addressed  in  our 
city.  My  name  is  Linwood  Branch.  I  am  on  the  Virginia  Beach  City 
Council.  My  sister  lives  in  Ellicott  City,  and  we  are  both  big  Balti- 
more Orioles  fans.  But  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  baseball,  but 
the  homeless  situation,  and  what  we  feel  we  can  do  about  it  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach. 

As  you  know,  we  are  the  largest  city  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities.  During  the  1980's, 
we  doubled  our  population.  We  now  have  over  400,000  people, 
many  active  military.  We  also  have  the  distinction  of  a  beautiful 
resort  beach,  as  is  Ocean  City,  our  sister  to  the  north,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  a  year.  However,  it  is  a  big  draw  to 
hundreds  of  homeless  persons  who  find  it  attractive  for  various  rea- 
sons. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  professionals  involved  in  caring  for  the 
homeless  that  approximately  100  to  150  people  are  without  shelter 
on  any  given  night,  and  that  200  to  300  families  are  being  shel- 
tered in  numerous  facilities  throughout  the  cities.  There  are  an  ad- 
ditional 150  others  who  do  not  have  access  to  shelters  at  any  time, 
choosing  instead  to  live  in  the  woods  and  forage  for  their  food.  And 
this  number  is  increasing  every  year. 

During  the  last  5  years,  a  coalition  of  churches  has  provided 
what  was  always  considered  to  be  an  emergency  program  of  shel- 
tering. This  system  is  to  have  each  church  provide  one  week  of 
overnight  shelter  during  cold  weather,  and  then  they  are  moved  to 
another  church.  The  homeless  are  bused  to  the  church  during  the 
day,  leaving  most  of  them  with  nowhere  to  go  at  night.  In  other 
words,  they  spend  the  day  and  night  not  in  the  same  place,  and 
that  is  our  current  system. 

After  doing  this  for  5  years,  we  are  looking  for  a  better  solution. 
They  want  a  location  that  can  provide  stability  for  those  sheltered 
so  they  can  begin  to  rebuild  their  lives,  have  a  telephone  number, 
access  to  services — all  of  which  are  unavailable  to  this  group  right 
now. 

Volunteers  of  America,  a  Virginia  Beach  organization,  has  pro- 
posed to  develop  a  permanent  shelter  program  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  for  homeless  individuals.  The  staff  has  pro- 
vided an  excellent  location,  which  I  support,  for  this  shelter.  The 
program  will  include  a  drop-in  center  for  day  support,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  emergency  shelter,  mental  health,  social,  and  health  serv- 
ices, job  readiness  training,  emplo3rment  referral,  and  a  highly 
structured  program  of  transitional  living  services  to  assist  in  nor- 
malizing the  lives  of  these  citizens. 

The  program  being  developed  in  Virginia  Beach  will  have  the  ob- 
jective of  assisting  as  many  people  as  possible  to  get  them  off  the 
street  and  back  on  their  feet  again.  The  Coalition  of  Churches  and 
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Synagogues  that  has  provided  the  support  to  this  point  has  pledged 
to  continue  to  provide  volunteer  support  and  contributions  toward 
the  operation  of  this  facility.  The  estimated  3-year  cost  to  start  up 
and  operate  the  program  is  $600,000.  It  will  serve  over  100  people 
per  night  every  night  on  a  year-round  basis. 

This  proposed  facility  basically  is  the  missing  link  in  our  home- 
less program  in  Virginia  Beach. 

So  we  do  not  want  them  on  the  Federal  (rovemment  land.  It  is 
a  NIMBY  problem.  The  churches  have  handled  the  job  as  well  as 
they  can.  But,  basically,  we  need  to  fill  in  that  missing  link  of  a 
full  service — let  us  get  these  folks  back  on  their  feet,  get  them  job 
training  and  get  them  back  in  society.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
here  to  ask  you  today. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Branch.  And 
please  thank  Mr.  Friedman,  as  well,  for  the  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  two  things  to  both  you,  councilmen,  and 
you.  Commissioner,  the  way  the  subcommittee  works  on  these  indi- 
vidual line  item  projects  is.  No.  1,  the  Senator  from  the  State  in- 
forms this  subcommittee,  so  people  do  not  just  leapfrog  or  para- 
chute in. 

So  we  have  already  heard  from  your  Senators.  We  have  not 
heard  from  your  Senators.  And  then,  also,  what  we  need  to  know 
is  why  you  could  not  get  regular  CDBG  money,  because  you  meet 
that  criteria  based  on  what  you  told  me.  So  what  is  it  about  you 
that  you  could  not  have  gone  through  the  regular  CDBG  funding 
in  your  own  area?  And  you  would  understand  why  then,  if  you 
need  a  special  status,  why  you  would  need  that  special  status.  And 
if  we  have  your  cooperation  in  that,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do 
to  help  you  out. 

These  are  very  important  issues. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  M.  FRIEDMAN 

CHAIRPERSON  STOKES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  THANK  YOU  FOR 
THIS  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  YOU  ABOUT  AN  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  FOR 
VIRGINIA  BEACH  AND  THE  NATION.  MY  NAME  IS  ANDREW  FRIEDMAN.  I 
ADDRESS  YOU  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESS  SINGLE  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  RESIDE  IN  VIRGINIA  BEACH. 

VIRGINIA  BEACH  HAS  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  BEING  THE  LARGEST  CITY 
IN  THE  COHMONWEJVLTH  OF  VIRGINIA,  AS  WELL  AS  HAVING  BEEN  THE  FASTEST 
GROWING  CITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  DURING  THE  LATE  1980' S.  OUR  POPULATION 
OF  OVER  400,000  CONSISTS  OF  MANY  ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  FAMILIES  AND 
RETIREES,  MANY  OF  WHOM  SERVED  AT  ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  MILITARY 
FACILITIES  HERE,  WHICH  INCLUDE  LITTLE  CREEK  NAVAL  AMPHIBIOUS  BASE 
AND  OCEANA  MASTER  JET  BASE,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  NORFOLK  NAVAL  BASE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  HAVING  A  BEAUTIFUL  RESORT 
BEACH,  TO  WHICH  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  VISITORS  COME  EACH  YEAR. 
HOWEVER,  THE  RESORT  AREA  ALSO  IS  HOME  TO  HUNDREDS  OF  HOMELESS 
PERSONS  WHO  FIND  IT  ATTRACTIVE  FOR  VARIOUS  REASONS. 

DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS,  A  COALITION  OF  AREA  CHURCHES  HAS 
PROVIDED  WHAT  WAS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  AN  "EMERGENCY"  PROGRAM  OF 
SHELTERING.  THIS  WAS  DONE  BY  HAVING  EACH  CHURCH  PROVIDE  ONE  WEEK  OF 
OVERNIGHT  SHELTER  FOR  THE  GROUP  DURING  THE  COLD  WEATHER  SEASON  OF 
OCTOBER  THROUGH  APRIL.  THE  HOMELESS  WERE  BUSED  TO  AND  FROM  THE 
CHURCH  EACH  DAY. 

HOWEVER,  AFTER  DOING  THIS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  OUR  CHURCHES  ARE 
ASKING  FOR  A  BETTER  SOLUTION.  THEY  WANT  A  LOCATION  THAT  CAN 
PROVIDE  STABILITY  FOR  THOSE  SHELTERED  SO  THAT  THEY  CAN  BEGIN  THE 
PROCESS  OF  REBUILDING  THEIR  LIVES.  A  STABLE  LOCATION,  ACCESS  TO 
SERVICES,  A  TELEPHONE  NUMBER,  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  UNAVAILABLE  TO  THIS 
GROUP  OF,  PEOPLE. 

NOW,  HOWEVER,  THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  CHURCHES  AND  NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS,  WE  HAVE  A  PROPOSAL  TO  ADDRESS  THESES  ISSUES 
AND  PROVIDE  SIGNIFICANT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS  INDIVIDUALS 
IN  VIRGINIA  BEACH  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  LIVES. 
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THE  PROPOSAL  IS  TO  OBTAIN  AND  DEVELOP  A  PROGRAM  THAT  WILL 
PROVIDE  A  PERMANENT  SITE  THAT  WOULD  SERVE  AS  A  RECEPTION  AND 
OUTREACH  CENTER,  AN  EMERGENCY  SHELTER,  A  REFERRAL  CENTER,  AND  A 
PLACE  WHERE  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  SUCH  AS  COUNSELING  AND  JOB  TRAINING 
CAN  BE  PROVIDED.  IT  WILL  HAVE  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  ASSISTING  AS  MANY 
PEOPLE  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  GET  OFF  THE  STREET  AND  PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  MOVE  TOWARD  INDEPENDENT  LIVING.  THE  COALITION  OP 
CHURCHES  AND  SYNAGOGUES  THAT  HAS  PROVIDED  SUPPORT  UP  TILL  NOW  HAS 
PLEDGED  TO  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  VOLUNTEER  STAFFING  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TOWARD  THE  OPERATION  OF  THIS  FACILITY.  THE  ESTIMATED  THREE  YEAR 
COST  TO  START  UP  AND  OPERATE  THE  PROGRAM  IS  $600,000.  THE  PROGRAM 
WILL  HAVE  THE  CAPACITY  TO  SERVE  OVER  100  PEOPLE  PER  NIGHT,  ON  A 
YEAR  ROUND  BASIS. 

THIS  PROGRAM  WILL  FILL  A  GAP  IN  A  CONTINUUM  OF  SERVICES  THAT 
VIRGINIA  BEACH  HAS  DEVELOPED  OVER  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS.  WE  HAVE  IN 
PLACE  A  HOMELESS  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  THAT  HELPS  PREVENT  PEOPLE  FROM 
BECOMING   HOMELESS   DUE   TO   A   TEMPORARY   FINANCIAL   EMERGENCY;   A 
TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM  THAT  PROVIDES  UP  TO  24  MONTHS  OF  LOW 
COST  HOUSING  FOR  FAMILIES  THAT  WERE  PREVIOUSLY  HOMELESS;  A  PROGRAM 
OF  LOW-INCOME  PERMANENT  RENTAL  HOUSING  DEVELOPED  USING;  A  SHELTER 
FOR  FAMILIES;  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

WITH  THE  VARIETY  OF  SERVICES  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  THE  FACILITY 
AND  THOSE  OUTLINED  ABOVE  THAT  ARE  ALREADY  AVAILABLE,  WE  BELIEVE 
THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ASSIST  SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBERS  OF 
PERSONS  TO  MAKE  THE  TRANSITION  OUT  OF  HOMELESSNESS . 

YOUR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  FUNDING  OF  THIS  FACILITY  COULD  HELP 
VIRGINIA  BEACH  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESSNESS  BASED  OH  WIDESPREAD  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT, 
INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS,  AND  TARGETED  FEDERAL  FUNDING,  7-MD  TO  PREVENT 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUCH  A  LARGE  HOMELESS  POPULATION  THAT  SOLUTIONS 
BECOME  OVERWHELMINGLY  EXPENSIVE. 

THANK  YOU. 
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SERVICES  TO  BF  OFFFRFn. 

Volunteers  of  America  proposes  lo  offer  the  roilowinB  multi-level 
service  to  IndividualR  who  use  the  ShoJter  Program. 

•  Day  Support 

Reception  Center: 

The  Day  Support  oomponcnt  wj J  1  offer  a  low  demand,  drop-in 
center  which  will  allow  access  to  the  homeless  individual 
by  tliB  service  provider   in  a  nonthreateninif  environment. 

Sorvlce  Coordinotlon: 

Tliia  service  will  consist  of  individuals  being  invited  to 
cumc  to  the  shelter  during  regular  buainens  hours  and  meet 
witli  tlie  program  Htaff  for  the  purpose  of  service 
coordination  or  linkage  to  existing  community  services.  Ihc 
purpose  of  tliia  service  offering  is  to  assess  thr. 
individual's  need  for  additional  services  and/or  to  offer 
aggressive  intervention  strategies  aimed  at  the  prevention 
of  >iome  lessness. 

•  Emergency  Shelter 

This  service  will  be  extended  to  persons  seeking  basic 
8heltor.  It  will  consist  of  the  provision  of  that  service 
and  an  evening  and  murning  meal.  Persons  who  use  the 
emergency  shelter  component  of  the  program  will  h«  required 
to  clieck  in  to  the  program  daily  on  a  first  come,  first 
serve'  basis. 

•  Transitional  Living  Services 

Eacii  person  served  in  this  componont  will  have  an  Individual 
Service  Plan,  and  this  highly  structured,  goal-oriented 
Knrvice  will  r«)(:us  on  addrnsslng  the  root  cause  of  the 
person's  hoinw  1  essneaa.  The  individual's  length  of  stay  in 
the  Transitional  componont  will  be  t Imo- 1 imi tod ,  but  of 
sufficient  duration  to  accomplish  the  component's  goals. 
ArnHH  to  be  addressed  include  service  coordination,  Job 
readiness  training,  referral  to  employment,  housing,  mental 
health  scrvic:MM  and  other  ancillary  services. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHFR  PHOVTHFR?;: 

The  program  is  and  has  been  envisioned  as  a  cooperative  effort 
among  area  providers  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Pftr«onnel  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Neighborhood  Prescrvat I  on, the  Commun  1  ty  Services 
Board  (Mental  Health  and  Detox)  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  others  will  bo  offered  on-site 
accommodations.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  present  relationship 
beLwecn  the  Winter  Shelter  and  the  PATH  Worker  from  the  Community 
Services  Board  will  continue. 

The  proposed  program  is  further  envisioned  as  having  the 
continued  support  of  the  churches  and  synagogues  currently 
participating  in  the  Winter  Shelter  program.  The  role  of  the 
faith  communities  will  bo  in  the  provision  of  meals,  fellowship 
and  other  volunteer  activities.  Tho  religious  community  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  raising  funds  for  support  of  the  Winter 
Shelter,  a  relationship  which  is  anticipated  to  continue. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LIZA  K.  BOWLES,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOME- 
BUILDERS 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Liza  K.  Bowles  from  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders  who,  herself,  has  been  work- 
ing to  provide  housing  and  wants  to  talk  to  me  and  those  credit 
crunch  regulators. 

Ms.  Bowles.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  Liza  Bowles,  president  of  the  NAHB  Research  Center, 
which  is  located  in  Upper  Marlboro,  MD.  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  on  behalf  of  the  160,000  member  firms  of  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders,  a  trade  association  representing 
single-  and  multi-family  builders,  remodelers,  as  well  as  profes- 
sionals in  finance,  manufacturing,  architecture,  and  property  man- 
agement. 

In  1964,  the  NAHB  created  the  NAHB  Research  Center  as  an 
independent,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing, testing,  and  evaluating  new  materials,  methods,  standards, 
and  equipment  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  and  affordability  of 
housing.  The  research  center  has  been  widely  recognized  as  the 
preeminent  U.S.  center  for  housing  research  and  technology.  The 
Building  Technology  Research  Program,  funded  with  the  continued 
support  of  this  subcommittee,  has  already  achieved  considerable  re- 
sults. 

For  example,  we  have  advanced  cost  savings  innovation  in  both 
land  development  and  the  physical  structure.  In  the  physical  struc- 
ture alone,  we  are  working  currently  on  several  different  founda- 
tion systems  which  can  save  from  $500  to  $1,300  per  dwelling  unit. 

Of  a  more  immediate  nature,  both  to  HUD  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  the  economy  as  a  whole,  is  the  dramatic  increase  in 
lumber  prices.  Over  the  last  6  months,  lumber  prices  have  added 
$5,000  to  a  2,000-square-foot  home,  and  have  driven  us  to  look  for 
alternative  materials.  Materials  currently  being  investigated  in- 
clude engineered  wood  products,  which  use  the  waste  from  the 
large  trees  and  small  growth  trees,  light  gauge  steel,  plastics,  com- 
posite, new  masonry  products,  and  lightweight  concrete. 

I  have  some  information  guides  available  for  you  that  deal  with 
a  house  that  we  built  in  Bowie,  MD,  using  alternative  materials, 
many  of  which  are  made  from  recycled  products. 

The  hurricanes  of  1992,  both  Andrew  and  Iniki,  resulted  in  HUD 
requesting  that  funds  planned  for  building  technology  be  used  to 
conduct  a  detailed  damage  survey  of  the  homes  hit  by  those  hurri- 
canes. This  has  really  pointed  out  the  need  for  continued  research 
in  the  area  of  loss  reduction  from  major  windstorms. 

From  these  examples,  I  have  tried  to  highlight  some  of  the  key 
areas  on  which  we  focused.  In  order  to  continue  these  efforts,  we 
ask  that  you  continue  the  support  for  a  $2  million  appropriation  for 
a  building  technology  research  program  within  the  HUD's  budgeted 
policy  development  and  research  appropriation.  Adoption  of  some  of 
these  new  innovations  can  really  go  a  long  way  toward  increasing 
affordability  and  increasing  the  quality  of  the  houses  in  America. 

I  appreciate  your  support  and  the  interest  of  your  staff. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Bowles.  Your  tes- 
timony talks  about  how  research  needs  to  help  with  the  afford- 
ability  issues. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Liza  Bowles 

Madam,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Liza  Bowles,  president  of  the  NAHB 
Research  Center,  located  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  160,000  member  firms  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  a  trade  association  representing  single  and  multifamily  builders, 
remodelers,  as  well  as  professionals  in  finance,  manufacturing,  architecture,  and 
property  management. 

inmost  thirty  years  ago,  in  1964,  NAHB  created  the  NAHB  Research  Center  as 
an  independent,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  for  the  purpose  of  developing,  testing,  and 
evaluating  new  materials,  methods,  standards,  and  equipment  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  and  affordability  of  housing. 

The  Research  Center  has  been  widely  recognized  as  the  preeminent  U.S.  center 
for  housing  research  and  technology.  The  Building  Technology  Research  Program, 
funded  wi^  the  continued  support  of  this  Subcommittee,  has  already  achieved  con- 
siderable results.  As  examples,  we  have  identified  cost-saving  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther study  in  both  land  development  and  physical  structure. 

In  the  area  of  land  development,  we  have  identified  a  series  of  research  needs 
that  provide  fiirther  cost  savings,  such  as  advances  in  the  treatment  and  disposal 
of  wastewater  that  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  recirculating  sand  filters 
and  small  diameter  pressure  sewers.  However,  research  and  demonstration  of  these 
and  other  systems  needs  to  continue  if  we  are  to  make  serious  progress  in  accept- 
ance by  the  providers  of  housing,  those  who  finance  it,  and  those  who  buy  it.  With 
respect  to  physical  structure,  currently  we  are  developing  a  field  testing  program 
for  fi-ost-protected  shallow  foundations  as^well  as  value-engineered  foundations. 
Both  of  these  offer  cost  savings  of  from  $525  to  $1350  for  a  modest  size  dwelling 
of  1200  to  1600  square  feet.  We  anticipate  these  systems  to  be  incorporated  into  ac- 
tual construction  over  the  next  several  months. 

Of  a  more  immediate  nature,  the  dramatic  increase  in  lumber  prices  over  the  last 
six  months  of  85  percent  has  added  $5,000  to  a  2000  square  foot  home  and  has  driv- 
en both  HUD  and  the  building  industry  to  look  to  the  Research  Center  for  alter- 
natives to  wood  fi-aming.  Materials  currently  being  investigated  include  engineered- 
wood  products,  light-gauge  steel,  different  plastics,  composite  materitds,  masonry 
products,  and  new  lightweight  concretes.  In  addition  to  fully  evaluating  and  analyz- 
ing their  ability  to  substitute  for  current  materials,  these  materials  will  require  field 
testing  for  acceptance  by  building  code  officials  as  well  as  builders,  lenders,  and 
buyers. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  hurricanes  of  1992,  both  Andrew  and  Iniki,  resulted  in 
HUD  requesting  that  funds  planned  for  building  technology  research  be  used  to  con- 
duct a  detailed  damage  survey  of  homes.  The  need  for  continued  research  in  the 
area  of  loss  reduction  from  such  events,  while  maintaining  cost-effectiveness,  is 
clear. 

Additionally,  HUD  has  commissioned  the  Research  Center  to  perform  two  studies 
that  were  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992.  The 
first  is  a  funding  comparison  between  dollars  spent  for  housing  technology  research 
in  this  country  compared  to  resources  spent  by  other  developed  countries.  Prelimi- 
nary indications  are  that  we  are  measurably  below  almost  all  major  advanced  na- 
tions. 

The  second  study  involves  the  development  of  the  Model  Bviilding  Technology  Pro- 
gram. 

From  these  brief  examples,  I  have  attempted  to  highlight  some  key  areas  of  focus 
for  the  Research  Center  and  HUD.  In  order  to  continue  these  essential  efforts  in 
the  building  technology  area,  we  respectfully  request  continued  support  for  a  line- 
item  in  the  HUD  Policy  Development  and  Research  Appropriation  for  the  NAHB  Re- 
search Center.  We  are  requesting  funding  at  a  minimum  of  $2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  potential  payoff  for  these  research  dollars  is  quite  significant.  The  two 
foundation  examples  which  I  discussed  could  jdeld  an  annual  benefit  of  from  over 
$20  mUlion  to  oven  $50  million.  I  appreciate  your  support  and  interest  and  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  your  staff.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  modest  but  es- 
sential request. 
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statement  of  ronald  atlas,  mj).,  american  society  for 
microbiology 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  another  area,  and  that  is 
to  Dr.  Ron  Atlas,  who  is  here  representing  the  American  Society  for 
Microbiology. 

Dr.  Atlas,  please  proceed. 

Dr.  Atlas.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  American  Society 
for  Microbiology  today  concerning  both  the  EPA  and  NSF  appro- 
priations. The  ASM  is  the  single  largest  scientific  society  in  the 
world,  with  over  39,000  members. 

We  have  brought  to  this  committee  in  the  past  our  concerns 
about  the  EPA  appropriation  and  the  ability  of  the  funds  provided 
to  allow  that  Agency  to  develop  proactive  research  programs.  We 
have  noted  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  EPA  can  only  respond  to 
problems  after  they  occur,  when  it  is,  in  fact,  more  costly  and  when 
damage  has  already  been  done. 

We  have  been  very  supportive  of  the  EPA's  Exploratory  Grants 
Program,  which  brings  funds  to  universities  and  laboratories  out- 
side of  the  Agency's  own  laboratories.  And  we  are  particularly  sup- 
portive this  year  of  the  request  for  a  $2  million  increase  in  that 
program.  That  would  be  a  10-percent  increase  and  would  allow  the 
acceptance  of  grants  to  raise  from  about  10  percent  currently  to 
about  15  or  16  percent  if  the  number  of  submissions  remained  con- 
stant. 

We  think  that  is  an  important  program  and  that  should  be,  in 
fact,  supported  as  the  administration  has  requested. 

We  bring  to  you  concern  over  a  decrease  in  the  appropriation  re- 
quest for  EPA  support  at  Superfund  site  research.  In  1990,  the 
Congress  authorized  a  3-year  program  at  $35  million  per  year 
under  NIEHS,  and  EPA  has  provided  $31  million  to  $32  million  for 
each  of  the  first  2  years  of  that  program  to  support  basic  research 
at  Superfund  sites.  That  is  absolutely  essential  in  terms  of  human 
health  and  risk  reduction  and  in  improving  cleanup. 

This  year,  the  administration  request  is  for  only  $7.9  million. 
That  means,  of  the  330  programs  that  were  slated  for  3  years  and 
that  are  now  in  their  final  and  terminal  year,  about  75  percent 
will,  in  fact,  be  terminated.  Since  that  was  not  a  programmed  ter- 
mination, it  means  that  much-valued  research  will  be  lost  and  the 
investment  of  the  first  2  years  will  not  be  realized. 

We  are  urging  you  to  consider  restoring  the  level  of  funding  for 
that  program  to  the  authorized  amount  of  $35  million  as  was  first 
requested  by  the  Congress. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  concerns  the  NSF  appropriation. 
We  are  very  supportive  of  the  administration's  request  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  15-percent  increase  in  the  biological  sciences  and  the 
$6  million  for  biotechnology.  We  note  that  15  percent  would  seem 
to  be  a  lot,  and  certainly  an  area  that  might  easily  be  cut  these 
days  of  examining  the  budget  for  potential  soft  spots.  However,  we 
point  out  that  the  request  is  not  really  that  great  in  that  the  per- 
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cent  increase  is  being  measured  against  an  appropriation  that  was 
actually  cut  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

And  so  that  what  we  are  looking  to  do  in  fiscal  year  1994  is  get 
back  to  where  we  were  in  fiscal  year  1992.  Hence,  we  are  urging 
you  to  be  supportive  of  the  administration's  request  and  not  to  sim- 
ply look  at  the  percent  increase,  but  to  consider  that  it  is  making 
up  for  ground  that  has  been  lost  over  the  last  year. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Atlas. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Ronald  Atlas 

The  ASM  is  the  largest  single  scientific  society  representing  life  scientists  in  the 
United  States,  with  over  39,000  members.  Our  members  include  academic,  indus- 
trial, and  governmental  scientists.  The  ASM  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  and  to  bring  to  your  attention  concerns  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  research  and  development 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  appropriation  request  of  $6.4  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1994  was  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the  F*resident's  economic 
stimulus  package,  that  included  $916  million  for  the  EPA,  would  be  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Since  that  has  not  occiirred,  the  appropriation  requested  by  the  Agency 
would  actually  represent  a  $541  million  decrease  compared  to  the  actual  1993  ap- 
propriation. Decreased  funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  incon- 
gruent  with  the  public  deman<fe  for  unproved  environmental  quality  and  the  Admin- 
istration's emphasis  on  the  environment.  It  is  critical  that  a  decrease  in  overall 
funding  for  the  EPA  not  reduce  the  R&D  appropriation  which  already  is  inadequate 
and  wMch  was  not  part  of  the  stimulus  package. 

We  are  especially  concerned  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  wUl  not  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  development  of  proactive  re- 
search programs  that  can  prevent  environmental  deterioration.  We  are  very  sup- 
portive of  uie  $31.3  milUon  increase  in  the  R&D  appropriation  request  for  the  EPA. 
The  $8  million  increase  in  the  EPA  base  for  biotechnology  research  is  important, 
especially  when  linked  to  the  FCCSET  biotechnology  initiative. 

We  have  pointed  out  over  the  last  several  years  in  testimony  before  this  Sub- 
committee, tiiat  the  EPA  appropriation,  for  the  most  part,  allows  it  to  react  to  prob- 
lems of  environmental  concern  only  after  they  have  occurred.  We  hope  that  the 
Agency  will  begin  to  be  funded  at  levels  that  will  permit  it  to  become  proactive. 

We  continue  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Ejcploratory  Research  Grants 
program  at  EPA.  The  very  low  acceptance  rate  of  investigator-initiated  proposals  by 
this  program  means  that  our  best  scientists  are  turning  away  from  preiorming  nec- 
essary research  in  the  area  of  the  environment.  The  acceptance  rate  for  research 
grant  appUcations  to  the  EPA  in  the  area  of  environmental  biology,  for  example,  is 
only  10-11  percent  compared  to  a  rate  nearly  2  times  higher  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  EPA  is  requesting  a  $2  million  increase  for  the  Exploratory  Re- 
search Program,  which  could  raise  the  grant  acceptance  rate  to  15-16  percent.  The 
$2  million  in  additional  funding,  which  is  a  10  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
i993,  must  be  viewed  as  essential  and  minimal.  It  should  be  considered  the  first 
step  in  an  incremental  program  of  increased  funding  to  bring  our  best  researchers 
to  the  problems  relating  to  environmental  quality.  Tnere  must  be  an  adequate  and 
stably  funded  exploratory  grants  research  program  through  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  scientists  working  on  environmental 
R&D  programs.  The  exploratory  grants  program  helps  in  this  regard.  The  internal 
reallocation  of  EPA  laboratory  ninds  to  allow  additional  support  for  external  cooper- 
ative agreements  is  an  important  bold  step  that  will  help  achieve  increased  numbers 
of  scientists  working  on  environmental  problems.  We  hope  that  it  will  have  an  im- 
portant impact  on  the  number  of  students  working  on  environmental  projects. 
Training  is  a  critical  and  as  yet  inadequately  addressed  aspect  of  environmental  re- 
search. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  EPA  appropriation  on  ongoing  research 
related  to  superfund  sites.  The  EPA  has  provided  money  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  for  support  of  research  projects  aimed 
at  improved  cleanup  technologies  and  on  assessing  human  health  risk  before  and 
after  cleanup.  In  the  last  two  years,  $31-$32  million  each  year  has  been  transferred 
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to  NIEHS  for  support  of  such  research  projects.  This  program  was  authorized  in 
1990  for  $35  nuluon  for  three  years.  This  year  is  the  third  year  of  that  program, 
and  the  EPA  appropriation  request  is  reduced  to  $7.9  million.  Thus,  there  mil  be 
a  75  percent  decrease  in  ongoing  activitier.  if  funds  are  not  redirected  to  the  ongoing 
NIEHS  program.  This  program  currently  funds  330  scientists.  The  program  is 
unique  in  that  microbiologists  work  together  with  health  scientists,  engineers  and 
geoscientists.  New  knowledge  from  this  team  approach  is  important  to  saving  un- 
necessary expense  caused  by  inaccurate  assessment  of  risks  and  non-cost  effective 
methods  of  cleanup.  The  NIEHS  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  represents  the 
only  money  being  invested  in  basic  research  by  the  EPA  Superfund  Program  and 
it  is  an  important  investment  for  the  nation's  future  for  addressing  hazards  to 
human  health  from  hazardous  wastes.  We  recommend  restoring  the  budget  for  this 
program  to  the  authorized  level  of  $35  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

We  support  the  elevation  of  the  EPA  to  cabinet  level  status.  As  a  cabinet  level 
department  we  feel  the  EPA  would  serve  important  regulatory,  policy,  and  H&D  ac- 
tivities. We  feel  some  reorganization  would  be  necessary  perhaps  along  the  lines  of 
the  recent  Carnegie  Commission  report.  We  believe  that  consideration  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  change  in  focus  should  await  evaluation  following  the  upcoming  mitional 
Academy  of  Sciences  report. 

We  are  supportive  of^the  EPA  Administrator's  efforts  to  prevent  pollution  and  to 
focus  on  production  operation  to  minimize  waste  and  pollution.  We  also  agree  witii 
the  need  for  innovative  technologies  for  pollution  control  and  abatement  including 
increased  use  of  biotechnological  solutions  and  bioremediation.  The  Administrator's 
emphasis  on  ecosystem  wide  decision  considerations  is  appropriately  reflected  in  the 
multimedia  appropriation  request  for  the  EPA.  The  EPA  emphasis  on  the  quality 
of  research  design  and  data  is  essential  for  credibility  to  the  public  and  the  scientific 
community. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Letter  From  American  Society  for  Microbiology 

May  14,  1993. 
Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
Chair,  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 

Independent  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 

DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Mikulski:  The  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASM)  appre- 
ciates the  opportunity  to  submit  written  comments  for  the  hearing  record  on  the  fis- 
cal year  (FY)  1994  budget  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF).  The  ASM  is 
the  largest  single  biological  life  science  society  in  the  world  with  an  active  member- 
ship of  over  39,000.  The  preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  science  and  technology 
worldwide  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  research  activities  in  the  biological  sciences 
by  many  of  the  members  of  the  ASM. 

The  ASM  is  very  supportive  of  the  important  programs  of  the  NSF  and  particu- 
larly the  Biological  Sciences  (BIO)  Activity  which  plays  a  key  role  in  developing  fun- 
damental research  and  training  in  critictd  areas  of  microbiology  and  molecular,  cel- 
lular and  environmental  biology.  The  new  knowledge  gainea  from  the  biological 
sciences  supported  by  the  NSF  oirectiy  benefits  the  biotechnology  industry  and  con- 
tributes to  the  nation's  economy  and  international  competitive  position. 

We  realize  that  the  Subcommittee  is  faced  with  difficult  decisions  in  formulating 
distributions  of  funds  to  all  the  various  agencies  and  programs  worthy  of  support, 
especially  in  the  current  economic  climate.  However,  the  NSF  is  one  of'^the  few  gov- 
ernment agencies  which  through  its  support  of  basic  science  research  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  generating  new  scientific  Knowledge  that  is  the  foundation  of  this 
country's  success  in  biotechnology.  The  NSF,  although  only  3  percent  of  the  federal 
R&D  effort,  plays  a  central  role  in  the  nation  and  its  leadership  in  technology  world- 
wide. NSF  supported  investigator-initiated  research  in  the  biological  sciences  has 
led  to  basic  science  discoveries  that  have  had  significant  impact  on  the  economy,  in- 
dustry, medicine,  agriculture,  the  environment  and  the  improvement  of  health.  Indi- 
vidual investigator-initiated  research  grants  supported  by  NSF  have  made  possible 
the  advancement  of  recombinant  DNA  technology  and  biotechnology  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  food  industry,  to  the  production  of  biopesticides  and  oiofertilizers,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  individual  health  and  the  environment,  just  to  cite  a  few  of 
the  numerous  benefits.  Biotechnology  will  continue  to  build  on  the  diversity  of  genes 
and  metabolic  products  of  microorganisms.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  implications  of  protecting  biodiversity  and  ecological  variety.  Bioremediation, 
waste  water  treatment  and  the  production  of  antibiotics  and  vaccines  are  just  some 
of  the  products  of  microbial  diversity  which  have  significant  economic  value.  New 
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technologies  are  available  for  studying  the  biomass  and  offer  new  challenges  in  un- 
derstanding global  biodiversity. 

The  opportunities  today  for  significant  contributions  from  NSF  supported  biologi- 
cal science  research  are  enormous.  The  ASM  strongly  supports  the  Administration's 
budget  request  of  $3.2  billion  for  the  NSF  and  urges  Congress  to  approve  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1994  budget  increases  of  15  percent  for  the  biologicsd  sciences  and 
$6  million  for  the  biotechnology  initiative.  This  new  funding  is  necessary  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences  to  begin  to  exploit  the  fiill  potential  of  research  opportunities. 

The  proposed  increase  of  15  percent  over  the  fiscal  1993  enacted  level  of  funding 
for  the  biological  sciences  is  absolutely  essential.  Although  the  percentage  increase 
may  appear  high,  the  proposed  additional  funding  is  needed  to  help  restore  the  re- 
ductions which  were  made  in  the  fiscal  1993  NSF  budget  request.  The  increases  pro- 
posed for  NSF  in  the  President's  1993  stimulus  package  have  not  been  enacted, 
leaving  the  NSF  and  the  biological  sciences  programs  with  fiinding  in  fiscal  1993 
that  is  below  fiscal  1992.  The  fiscal  1993  budgetary  reductions  will  slow  progress 
in  basic  research  and  training  related  to  biotechnology  and  the  environment.  The 
fiscal  1993  budget  fell  significantly  short  of  the  Administration's  five  year  proposal 
in  1987  to  double  the  NSF  budget  by  1992  in  recognition  of  years  of  budgetary  ero- 
sion. NSF-supported  individual  research  efforts  continue  to  erode  and  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  high  costs  of  doing  research.  Additional  fiinding  is  needed  to 
allow  progress  toward  larger  individual  investigator  awards  to  better  enable  the 
conduct  of  research,  particularly  in  forefront  areas  such  as  molecular  biology.  It  is 
very  essential  for  Congress  to  approve  the  fiscal  1994  funding  request  for  the  bio- 
logical sciences  at  NSF  to  advance  science  and  technology  in  the  U.S. 

Research  not  only  needs  support  at  the  level  of  the  individual  investigator  but 
also  at  the  level  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  education.  We  are  seeing  an  in- 
creasing shortage  of  trained  microbiologists  who  can  fill  technically  complex  jobs 
and  the  academic  positions  being  vacated  by  retirement.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
to  train  additional  investigators  to  take  advantage  of  the  current  expansion  of  re- 
search opportunities.  Training  in  the  U.S.  has  been  neglected  too  long.  The  NSF  is 
unique  in  its  support  of  science  education.  We  urge  Congress  to  support  increased 
funding  proposed  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  training  programs  within 
the  education  budget.  The  Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation  money 
is  an  important  component  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  programs 
which  reach  a  large  audience  (including  small  colleges  as  well  as  large  universities) 
yet  adequate  funding  has  been  lacking  for  several  years.  Initiatives  to  increase  the 
quality  of  science  education  must  be  supported  at  all  levels  in  order  to  improve  the 
scientific  literacy  of  the  public  and  the  training  of  young  scientists  at  the  earUest 
possible  stages,  including  grades  K-12. 

Although  we  are  supportive  of  science  education,  and  other  new  missions  and  ini- 
tiatives at  NSF,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  primary  mission  of  the  NSF 
as  the  government  agency  which  supports  fundamental  research.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned that  the  core  research  programs  of  NSF  receive  additional  fiinding.  Any  ini- 
tiatives that  impact  adversely  on  precious  dollars  for  basic  research  need  close  scru- 
tiny. For  example,  we  applaud  the  recent  memorandum  of  understanding  (MOU)  be- 
tween NSF  and  NIST.  We  support  the  concept  of  expanding  NSF's  mission  to  en- 
courage linkages  between  industry  and  academia,  but  we  caution  that  the  cost  of 
applied  research  could  overwhelm  the  currently  inadequate  support  of  basic  re- 
search. New  initiatives  need  to  be  assessed  and  monitored  for  tiieir  effectiveness. 
The  NSF  fills  a  unique  niche  in  fiinding  basic  research  that  is  of  great  importance 
to  society  over  the  long  term.  The  NSF  strategic  plan  must  include  a  solid  commit- 
ment by  the  federal  government  to  long-term  basic  research  support. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  more  financial  support  for  the  NSF,  perhaps  the  most 
telling  question  to  ask  is,  "where  would  the  world  be  today  without  basic  research?" 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  NSF  appropriation  for  fiscal  1994 
and  we  would  be  pleased  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Subcommittee  throughout  the 
appropriations  process. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  Woodworth,  Ph.D., 

Chair,  Committee  on  Genetic  and  Molecular  Microbiology. 

Kenneth  I.  Berns,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

Chair,  Public  and  Scientific  Affairs  Board,  ASM. 

John  Ingraham,  Ph.D., 

President,  American  Society  for  Microbiology. 
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National  Science  Foundation 

statement  of  craig  m.  schiffries,  ph.d.,  american  geologi- 
cal institute 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  someone  else  who  has 
parallel  interests,  but  from  the  field  of  geology,  Dr.  Craig  Schiffries 
from  the  American  Greological  Institute. 

Dr.  Schiffries.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

I  am  Dr.  Craig  M.  Schiffries,  coordinator  of  government  affairs 
for  the  American  Geological  Institute.  Thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  support  of  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  American  Greological  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  federation  of  23 
geoscientific  and  professional  associations  that  represent  more  than 
80,000  geologists,  geophysicists,  and  other  Earth  scientists. 

I  would  like  to  first  comment  on  the  entire  NSF  budget,  and  then 
focus  on  the  Directorate  for  Geosciences. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  been  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess since  its  inception  43  years  ago,  and  it  has  become  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Many  of  our  competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  emu- 
lating the  National  Science  Foundation  and  increasing  their  rate  of 
investment  in  basic  and  applied  research. 

American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  AGI  urges  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  by  fully  funding 
the  fiscal  year  1994  NSF  budget  request  of  $3.18  billion.  A  commit- 
ment to  sustained  investment  in  scientific  research  and  education 
is  necessary  to  promote  economic  growth,  improve  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  and  create  new  and  better  jobs  for 
American  workers. 

As  President  Clinton  said  earlier  this  year,  investments  in  re- 
search and  development  tend  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  consist- 
ent positive  influence  on  productivity  growth. 

Turning  now  to  the  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences.  G«oscience 
information  plays  an  increasingly  important  role  in  an  ever-grow- 
ing range  of  societal  issues.  When  it  comes  to  appropriations  for 
geoscience  research  and  development,  nothing  less  than  the  sur- 
vival of  our  way  of  life  and  our  planet  are  at  stake.  Global  climate 
change,  natural  disasters,  energy  resources,  and  water  quality  is- 
sues are  reported  daily  by  the  news  and  media. 

The  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences  provides  about  70  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  support  for  basic  geoscience  research  conducted 
at  U.S.  universities.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the 
Director  for  Geosciences  is  $449  million,  including  $149  million  for 
atmospheric  research,  $89  million  for  Earth  sciences,  and  $209  mil- 
lion for  ocean  sciences.  The  proposed  budget  represents  a  modest 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  our  planet. 

Federal  investments  in  geoscience  research  and  development  con- 
tinue to  pay  enormous  dividends.  For  example,  the  successful  pre- 
diction of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines  saved 
literally  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  United  States 
military  equipment. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  return  on  Federal  investments  in 
geoscience  research,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  need  to  main- 
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tain  the  health  of  the  basic  science  on  which  applications  and  pol- 
icy decisions  must  be  ultimately  based. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  geoscience  education.  We  believe  that 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  Earth  is  required  for  all  citizens  to 
make  informed  decisions  about  the  delicate  balance  between  re- 
source utilization  and  environmental  protection.  At  the  K  to  12 
level,  geoscience  education  has  been  largely  underfunded  and 
underemphasized  for  40  years.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  situation 
persist  for  another  40  years. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  can  improve  the  Nation's  sci- 
entific literacy  by  fostering  the  integration  of  geoscience  education 
into  mainstream  science  education  programs  at  the  K  to  12  and  the 
college  level.  We  recommend  that  tne  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  geoscience  community  jointly  develop  and  implement  stra- 
tegic plans  for  improving  geoscience  education  and  achieving  parity 
with  other  scientific  disciplines. 

A  major  transformation  is  taking  place  in  geoscience  education, 
and  we  urge  NSF  to  continue  playing  an  active  role  in  that  trans- 
formation. 

Finally,  about  human  resources.  Ethnic  minorities  are  severely 
underrepresented  among  geoscience  majors  and  graduate  students. 
Women  are  also  underrepresented  among  geoscience  majors,  and 
the  problem  is  substantially  worse  at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  geoscience  profession  can  flourish  without  greater 
participation  by  ethnic  minorities  and  women.  Continued  NSF 
leadership  is  needed  in  these  areas. 

AGI  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  to  pro- 
vide additional  information  for  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dr.  Craig  M.  Schiffries 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Dr.  Craig  M.  Schiffries,  Coor- 
dinator of  Government  Affairs  for  the  American  Geological  Institute  (AGI).  Thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  American  Geological  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  federation  of  23  geoscientific  and 
professional  associations  that  represent  more  than  80,000  geologists,  geophysicists, 
and  other  earth  scientists.  In  addition,  115  colleges  and  universities  are  AGI  Aca- 
demic Associates,  and  30  private  companies  are  AGI  Corporate  Members.  Founded 
in  1948,  AGI  provides  information  services  to  geoscientists,  serves  as  a  voice  for 
shared  interests  in  our  profession,  plays  a  major  role  in  strengthening  geoscience 
education,  and  strives  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  vital  role  the  geosciences 
play  in  mankind's  use  of  resources  and  interaction  with  the  environment. 

overwhelming  success  of  NSF 

American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  A 
commitment  to  sustained  investment  in  scientific  research  and  education  is  nec- 
essary to  increase  our  standard  of  living,  promote  economic  growth,  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  American  industry,  create  new  jobs  for  American  workers,  protect 
the  environment,  improve  human  health,  and  maintain  national  security. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  America's  premier  agency  for  basic  research 
and  science  education.  The  NSF  has  been  an  overwhelming  success  since  its  incep- 
tion 43  years  ago,  and  it  has  become  the  envy  of  the  world.  Many  of  our  competitors 
in  Europe  and  Asia  are  emulating  the  NSF  and  increasing  their  rate  of  investment 
in  basic  and  applied  research.  In  1988,  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  a  five-year 
NSF  authorization  bill  designed  to  double  the  NSF  budget  by  fiscal  1992.  Although 
Congress  was  unable  to  achieve  that  goal,  it  has  taken  significant  steps  to  redress 
past  underfunding  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  AGI  urges  Congress  to  reaf- 
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firm  its  commitment  to  American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  by  fully 
funding  the  fiscal  1994  NSF  budget  request  of  $3.18  billion. 

As  President  Clinton  said  in  A  Vision  of  Change  for  America,  "Investments  in  re- 
search and  development  (R&D)  tend  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  consistent  positive 
influence  on  productivity  growth."  Past  investment  in  NSF-supported  research  has 

Eaid  handsomelj^,  affecting  almost  ever  sector  of  American  life.  Maintaining  and 
uilding  upon  this  foundation  is  critical  to  America's  future. 

NSF  DIRECTORATE  FOR  GEOSCIENCES 

These  are  times  of  great  challenge  and  opportunity  for  the  geosciences.  Global  cli- 
mate change,  natural  disasters,  energy  resources,  and  water  quality  issues  are  re- 
ported daily  by  the  news  media.  Geoscience  information  plays  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  an  ever  growing  range  of  societal  issues.  When  it  comes  to  appropria- 
tions for  geoscience  research  and  development,  nothing  less  than  the  survival  oi  our 
way  of  life  and  our  planet  are  at  stake. 

In  February,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  released  a  report,  "Solid-Earth 
Sciences  and  Society,"  that  demonstrates  how  geoscience  research  and  information 
enhance  society's  ability  to  make  wise  decisions  on  resource  development,  waste  dis- 
posal, environmental  protection,  natural  hazards  reduction,  and  land  use.  The  re- 
port summarizes  the  state  of  the  solid-earth  sciences  and  outlines  a  research  agen- 
da, with  priorities  keyed  to  real-world  challenges  facing  society.  Another  recent  re- 
port by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  "Oceanography  in  the  Next  Decade," 
points  out  that  today's  sense  of  urgency  about  ocean  studies  is  precipitated  by 
human  impacts  on  oceanic  systems  and  tiie  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
ocean's  role  in  controlling  global  chemical,  hydrological,  and  climate  processes. 

Federal  investments  in  geoscience  research  and  development  continue  to  pay 
enormous  dividends.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the  suc- 
cessfiil  prediction  of  the  1991  eruption  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines  saved 
thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  U.S.  military  equipment.  In  addition  to 
recognizing  the  return  on  federal  investments  in  geoscience  research,  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  need  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  basic  science  on  which  applica- 
tions and  policy  decisions  must  be  ultimately  based. 

The  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences  supports  research  in  earth,  oceanographic, 
and  atmospheric  sciences.  It  is  the  main  source  of  federal  support  for  academic  re- 
search in  the  geosciences,  providing  about  70  percent  of  the  total  federal  support 
for  basic  geoscience  research  conducted  at  U.S.  universities.  The  budget  request  for 
the  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences  is  $448.53  million,  including  $149.10  million  for 
Atmospheric  Sciences,  $89.65  million  for  Earth  Sciences,  and  $209.78  million  for 
Ocean  Sciences.  The  proposed  budget  represents  a  modest  investment  in  the  future 
of  our  nation  and  our  planet. 

AGI  urges  Congress  to  fund  fully  the  fiscal  1994  budget  request  for  the  NSF  Di- 
rectorate for  Geosciences.  The  budget  request  maintains  support  for  many  core  geo- 
science research  programs  and  expands  support  in  several  critical  areas,  including 
hydrology,  environmental  research,  and  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program. 
An  appreciable  increase  in  FY  1994  appropriations  would  redress  the  decrease  in 
fiscal  year  1993. 

NSF  support  for  geoscience  research  activities  covers  the  entire  spectrum  from  in- 
dividual investigators  to  major  research  centers  and  large  research  programs.  Many 
of  the  most  creative  and  important  advances  in  geoscience  research  continue  to  be 
made  by  individual  investigators  and  small  research  teams.  Individual  investigators 
and  small  research  teams  are  the  backbone  of  the  research  and  graduate  education 
system.  NSF  should  maintain  and  enhance  support  for  this  vital  component  of  geo- 
science research. 

While  continuing  to  serve  as  the  mainstay  for  the  individual  investigator,  the  NSF 
should  also  continue  addressing  other  components  of  our  national  research  enter- 
prise that  deserve  and  require  its  attention  and  support.  The  NSF  has  evolved  into 
an  agency  that  devotes  a  significant  proportion  of  its  resources  to  major  projects  and 
research  centers,  as  well  as  to  interagency,  multidisciplinary,  and  international  pro- 
grams. The  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program  demonstrates  NSF's  ability  to 
participate  effectively  in  a  large,  multidisciplinary,  research  program.  The  Ocean 
Drilling  Program  demonstrates  its  ability  to  foster  extensive  international  coopera- 
tion. NSF  is  also  successfully  building  new  research  partnerships  with  industry, 
state  agencies,  and  other  organizations.  NSF  should  pursue  these  new  activities 
with  incremental  funds  in  order  to  avoid  diverting  resources  from  its  traditional 
strengths. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  scientific  research  crosses  traditional  disciplinary,  de- 
partmental, and  funding  boundaries.  Consider,  for  example,  the  hypothesis  that  cer- 
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tain  mass  extinctions  in  the  geologic  record  were  caused  by  meteorite  impacts.  Re- 
search in  that  area  involves  a  blend  of  geology,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  as- 
tronomy. As  NSF  evolves  to  accommodate  a  growing  volume  of  multidisciplinary  re- 
search, it  will  encounter  difficult  organizational,  managerial,  informational,  and 
communications  problems.  We  encourage  the  NSF  to  take  a  more  proactive  role  in 
working  with  the  scientific  community  to  anticipate  and  address  special  problems 
associated  with  multidisciplinary  research. 

GEOSCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Geoscience  plays  a  unique  and  essential  role  in  todays  rapidly  changing  world. 
A  knowledge  of  geoscience  is  critically  important  because  most  human  activities  in- 
volve interactions  with  the  planet  Earth.  A  basic  understanding  of  the  Earth  is  re- 
quired for  citizens  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  delicate  balance  between 
resource  utilization  and  environmental  protection.  At  the  K-12  level,  geoscience 
education  has  been  largely  underemphasized  and  underfunded  for  40  years.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  that  situation  persist  for  another  40  years. 

The  NSF  can  improve  the  nation's  scientific  literacy  by  fostering  the  integration 
of  geoscience  education  into  mainstream  science  education  programs  at  the  K-12 
level  and  the  college  level.  We  recommend  that  the  NSF  and  the  geoscience  commu- 
nity jointly  develop  and  implement  strategic  plans  for  improving  geoscience  edu- 
cation and  achieving  parity  with  other  scientific  disciplines.  A  major  transformation 
is  taking  place  in  geoscience  education,  and  we  urge  NSF  to  continue  playing  an 
active  role  in  that  transformation. 

Several  reasons  for  improving  geoscience  education  for  all  students  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

— Geoscience  offers  students  subject  matter  which  has  direct  application  to  their 
lives  and  the  world  around  them. 

— The  study  of  geoscience  at  the  elementary  school  level  provides  an  effective  way 
to  create  a  positive  attitude  about  science. 

— Civilization  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  responsible  utilization  of  Earth's  en- 
ergy, mineral,  and  water  resources. 

— Geoscience  plays  a  key  role  in  environmental  protection. 

— Geoscience  offers  experience  in  a  diverse  range  of  interrelated  scientific  dis- 
ciplines. It  serves  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  utilizing  and  integrating  the  theo- 
ries and  methods  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

— Geoscience  education  and  awareness  is  a  key  element  in  reducing  the  impact 
of  natural  hazards,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  hurricanes,  torna- 
does, and  floods. 

— Geoscience  issues  are  becoming  increasingly  intertwined  with  public  policy.  Re- 
cent examples  include  disputes  over  waste  disposal,  opening  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Reserve  to  oil  exploration,  banning  CFCs  to  protect  the  ozone  layer, 
and  international  agreements  to  reduce  global  warming. 

At  the  college  level,  a  dramatic  decline  in  earth  science  majors  has  caused  concern 
among  educators  and  administrators.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  curricula  are 
lagging  behind  student  interest  in  environmental  issues  and  changing  employment 
opportunities.  New  teaching  methods  combined  with  improvements  in  college  and 
pre-coUege  geoscience  curricula  may  help  capture  and  hold  the  curiosity  and  enthu- 
siasm of  students. 

Ethnic  minorities  are  severely  underrepresented  among  geoscience  majors  and 
graduate  students.  Women  are  also  underrepresented  among  geoscience  majors,  and 
the  problem  is  substantially  worse  at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  geo- 
science profession  can  flourish  without  greater  participation  by  ethnic  minorities 
and  women.  A  partial  solution  is  to  increase  scholarships  and  mentoring  for  minori- 
ties and  women,  but  this  approach  will  not  address  other  underlying  factors.  Contin- 
ued NSF  leadership  is  needed  in  these  areas. 

At  the  graduate  level,  there  is  a  need  for  more  NSF  fellowships.  Graduate  fellow- 
ships, as  opposed  to  NSF-supported  research  assistantships,  provide  graduate  stu- 
dents with  a  greater  opportunity  to  pursue  their  own  research  interests,  rather  than 
the  research  interests  of  their  faculty  advisers.  The  need  for  graduate  fellowships 
is  particularly  critical  in  the  geosciences,  because  students  are  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  conducting  research  that  crosses  traditional  disciplinary,  departmental,  and 
funding  boundaries. 

AGI  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the  committee.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  to  provide  additional  information  for  the 
record. 
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Senator  MiKULSKl.  I  could  ask  you  a  million  questions,  part  of 
which,  of  course,  goes  to  the  predictability  issues  around  ecodis- 
asters  that  are  so  important  to  me  and  FEMA.  I  want  FEMA  to 
get  rid  of  worrying  about  nuclear  war  and  develop  a  risk-based 
strategy. 

And  your  testimony.  Dr.  Atlas,  about  microbiology,  which  is  fun- 
damental to  the  other  issues  we  have  talked  about  today,  are  also 
interesting. 

I  am  going  to  let  your  testimony  stand,  though.  We  have  got 
about  another  20  witnesses  to  listen  to  yet  this  afternoon.  We 
thank  you  for  your  participation,  your  concerns  for  science  and  the 
scientists  are  well  noted,  and  also  for  the  panelists  who  spoke  so 
ably  for  the  needs  of  affordable  housing,  the  poor,  and  the  sick. 

So  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Kevin,  would  you  call  the  next  panel  up  for  me? 

Panel  No.  12 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

statement  of  james  kramer,  ph.d.,  university  of  maryland 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  next  panel,  if  you  would  please  come  to  the  wit- 
ness table:  Dr.  James  Kramer  of  the  University  of  Maryland;  Dr. 
George  M.  Happ,  representing  the  Coalition  of  EPSCOR  States; 
Mr.  Ralph  Stmad  and  Mr.  Dennis  Olivares  from  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center;  and  Claire  Miller  from  the  Inter  Tribal  Coun- 
cil of  Arizona. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Dr.  Kramer. 

I  understand  you  are  going  to  give  the  testimony  Father  Byron 
Collins  would  have  given. 

Dr.  Kramer.  Yes,  Madam  Chair.  I  am  going  to  amplify  the  re- 
marks. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Why  don't  you  identify  yourself,  and  we  will 
take  Father  Collins'  testimony  and  enter  it  into  the  record,  and 
anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  do  to  add  to  the  Collins'  testi- 
mony. We  acknowledge  that  Father  Collins  also  had  other  respon- 
sibilities. 

Dr.  Kramer.  Thank  you. 

Madam  Chair,  we  are  here  today  on  behalf  of  a  consortia  of  uni- 
versities— Georgetown  University,  the  University  of  Maryland  Uni- 
versity College,  Cleveland  State  University,  and  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity— ^to  request  your  support  for  a  program  involving  NASA's 
advanced  communications  technology  satellite. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  pioneer  program,  providing 
business  development  in  the  Andean  region  of  Latin  America.  And 
while  it  may  seem  to  benefit  primarily  Latin  Americans,  I  would 
like  to  point  to  a  benefit  to  United  States  businesses.  I  lived  for  11 
years  in  Japan,  running  the  university's  International  Business 
and  Management  Institute.  During  that  time,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  Japanese  trading  companies  and  I 
watched  how  they  carefully  work  with  medium  and  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  Japan  to  export  their  products,  license  their 
technology,  and  dev-alop  joint  ventures. 
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Having  lived  in  Maryland  for  a  number  of  years,  I  know  that 
Maryland  companies  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  Japanese  trad- 
ing companies.  We  see  this  as  an  opportunity,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business  centers  throughout  Latin  America,  initially 
in  the  Andean  region,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  small-and 
medium-sized  businesses  in  the  United  States  to  access  that  mar- 
ket. 

While  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  focused  on  Eastern  Europe 
of  late,  many  people  do  not  realize  that  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able transformation  in  Latin  America — structural  reform,  privatiza- 
tion, the  turn  around  from  massive  debt  and  hyperinflation  to 
democratic,  politically  stable,  economically  viable  economies.  What 
they  need,  however,  is  the  development  of  small  businesses  and 
small  business  people  to  run  them. 

This  program  would  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  capital- 
ize on  the  NASA  satellite  and  our  own  educational  technology  to 
develop  small  business  centers,  to  develop  small  business  oper- 
ations in  Latin  America  that  would  provide  a  foothold  for  small- 
and  medium-sized  American  businesses  to  do  what  they  do  very 
well.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  many  small-  and  medium- 
sized  American  businesses  do  not  have  the  expertise  or  know-how 
or  capability,  time  or  money  to  exploit  these  markets. 

We  feel  that  this  program,  if  supported,  would  provide  a  direct 
opportunity  for  American  businesses  to  perform — or  to  export  and 
to  license,  again,  technology,  and  develop  joint  ventures  throughout 
Latin  America. 

I  should  mention  that  the  consortium,  led  by  Georgetown,  is  in 
the  process  of  securing  some  $28  million  of  private  money,  non- 
governmental money,  for  this  multiyear  program.  We  seek,  in  turn, 
$5.4  million  for  the  consortium  to  ensure  that  this  program  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  for  your  time 
and  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  front  of  this  committee.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Kramer  for  that 
very  important  testimony. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Fr.  T.  Byron  Collins 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Father  T.  BjTon  CoUins, 
S.J.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Georgetown  University,  the  Reverend  Leo 
J.  O'Donovan,  S.J.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  following  topics:  the  Georgetown  University  Latin  American  Satellite  Pro- 
gram and  the  participation  of  other  institutions  in  this  unique  program  using 
NASA's  Advanced  Communications  Technology  Satellite. 

Georgetown  University  is  coordinating  a  distance  education  program  focused  on 
developing  the  skills  necessary  for  small  business  to  flourish  in  Latin  America  and 
to  promote  international  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  program  will  be  a  col- 
laborative effort  between  Georgetown  University  and  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  In  Latin  America,  it  will  be  channeled  through  the  following  Universities  lo- 
cated in  Andean  nations:  Catholic  University,  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Javeriana  Univer- 
sity, Bogota,  Colombia;  Catholic  University,  Quito,  Ecuador;  and  Andres  Bello  Uni- 
versity, Caracas,  Venezuela. 

This  program  advances  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  promoting  inter- 
national markets  and  opportunities  for  investment  through  the  expansion  of  Latin 
American,  small  and  medium-sized  businesses.  Another  key  and  innovative  part  of 
the  program  is  to  use  U.S.  advanced  technology  in  satellite  communications  as  a 
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cost  effective  way  of  teaching  and  consultation  in  the  development  of  specific  small 
and  medium-sized  business  projects. 

Georgetown  has  been  approved  by  NASA  as  a  provisional  experimenter  with  ac- 
cess to  their  Advanced  Communications  Technology  Satellite  (ACTS).  This  relation- 
ship has  been  ongoing  for  two  years  now.  We  are  informed  that  the  satellite  is 
scheduled  to  be  launched  in  July.  Additionally,  Georgetown  has  established  funding 
from  outside  resources  to  purchase  the  necessary  satellite  earth  stations  in  Latin 
America  and  cover  the  costs  of  a  multi-year  educational  program  in  the  amount  of 
$28  million. 

Central  Staff  at  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  had  temporarily  arranged  for 
this  program  an  earth  station,  but  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  since  preempted 
this.  We  request  that  the  Subcommittee  provide  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for 
Georgetown  so  that  the  program  may  proceed  as  scheduled,  please  refer  to  attached 
budget  outline  for  specifics.  These  monies  would  provide  for  earth  stations  at  both 
Georgetown  and  the  central  Andean  institution.  It  would  also  cover  costs  associated 
with  the  participation  of  other  U.S.  institutions.  We  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  re- 

auest  that  NASA  staff  the  ACTS  ground  control  center  24  hours  per  day  and  seven 
ays  per  week.  Additionally,  we  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  request  that  NASA  will 
continue  to  schedule  time  on  the  ACTS's  movable  antenna,  which  covers  Latin 
America,  such  that  the  needs  of  the  Latin  American  business  education  program  are 
met. 

Joined  with  us  in  this  international  educational  program  are  associated  partici- 
pating institutions.  Representatives  of  these  institutions  will  present  their  program 
of  participation  and  request  funding  for  their  activities.  Each  will  present  their  re- 
quest for  their  own  institutional  needs. 


Statement  of  Dr.  William  Lundstrom,  Dean,  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Cleveland  State  University 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Dr.  William 
Lundstrom,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  representing  Cleveland 
State  University.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  your  committee  on  this  day. 

Our  college  is  delighted  to  be  an  associate  member  of  the  Latin  American  small 
and  medium-sized  business  education  satellite  program.  We  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  plan  to  establish  small  business  centers  in  Latin  America  and  provide  the  nec- 
essary element  of  specific  training  in  technical  skills  which  is  a  large  part  of  the 
training  of  the  individual  business  person.  We  will  consider  using  a  new  technology 
which  will  use  voice-activated  video  disks  in  order  to  give  permanent  instruction  ca- 
pability to  the  Andean  universities. 

For  our  participation  in  the  project,  we  are  reauesting  funds  totalling  $1  million 
in  fiscal  year  1994  to  advance  the  use  of  ACTS  tecnnology  in  Latin  America. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Mary  Ann  Carroll,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Indiana  State 

University 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Dr.  Mary  Ann  Car- 
roll, Dean,  Graduate  School,  Indiana  State  University  (ISU),  at  Terre  Haute.  We  ap- 
preciate your  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  on  this  day. 

Indiana  State  University  intends  to  associate  itself  with  Georgetown  University 
in  an  innovative  educational  program  with  Andean  Universities  in  Latin  America. 
ISU  proposes  to  cooperate  with  the  Javeriana  University  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  with 
which  it  has  worked  previously  to  develop  a  cooperative  distance  education  program 
in  remote  sensing. 

The  Indiana  State  University  Remote  Sensing  Lab  was  estabUshed  in  January 
1972  to  specialize  in  computer-aided  remote  sensing.  Between  1976  and  1984,  the 
laboratory  grew  to  be  a  major  program  with  a  complete  curriculum  in  remote  8(?ns- 
ing  and  a  complement  of  over  twenty  advanced  graouate  students.  During  this  time, 
faculty  and  graduate  students  in  the  program  were  published  more  than  sijrty  times 
in  professional  journals  and  books.  The  period  1985  to  1990  continued  this  trend  of 
leadership  and  success  and  major  changes  were  made  in  faculty,  facilities,  edu- 
cation, and  research  foci  including  the  development  of  a  specialization  in  Geographic 
Information  Systems.  But  the  most  rapid  growth  and  development  took  place  be- 
tween 1991  and  1993.  The  remote  sensing/Geographic  Information  Systems  faculty 
increased  in  number  to  eleven,  and  three  post-doctoral  students  joined  the  lab.  Fac- 
ulty members  have  received  more  than  twenty  grants  and  contracts  fit)m  national 
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and  state  agencies,  and  have  published  more  than  forty  professional  papers  and 
three  monographs  in  the  past  three  years.  New  equipment  has  been  received  and 
funds  are  being  sought  to  purchase  more  multiple  work  stations  for  large  scale  tech- 
nology transfer  and  applied  research.  There  is  real  potential  for  the  lab  to  make  a 
sizable  impact  upon  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Potential  topics  for  techniques,  applications  and  research  work  include  ecological 
and  environmental  issues;  deforestetion,  forestation,  and  vegetation;  land,  water, 
and  air  pollution;  land  use  changes;  and  population  concentrations  and  movements. 

Environmental  aspects  of  the  l)usiness  plan  will  be  our  forte.  We  propose  a  well 
structured  distance  education  program  based  on  the  NASA/ACTS  satellite.  We  plan 
to  use  the  earth  station  at  the  Javeriana  location  which  Georgetown  is  establishing 
for  our  mutual  broadcasting.  We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  institution  to 
receive  $1.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  from  the  NASA  funds  for  the  installation  and 
implementation  of  this  new  technologv  on  our  campus.  We  beUeve  that  NASA 
should  support  this  because  we  are  furthering  the  commercialization  process  for  the 
ACTS  project  technologies.  We  are  informed  that  our  joint  experiment  with  CJeorge- 
town  is  unique  and  beneficial  in  so  far  as  the  other  experiments  being  proposed  to 
NASA  are  of  a  technical  and  short  term  natvu*e. 

Once  again  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  testify. 


Statement  of  T.  Benjamin  Massey,  President,  University  of  Maryland 

University  College 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  T.  Benjamin 
Massey,  and  I  am  President  of  the  University  of  Maryland  University  College 
(UMUC).  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  commit- 
tee today. 

The  University  of  Maryland  University  College  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
Georgetown  University  in  an  innovative,  well-structured,  two-semester  small  busi- 
ness training  program,  to  be  delivered  by  satellite  to  Latin  American  universities 
in  the  Andean  region.  UMUC  will  assist  in  this  program  and  will  serve  as  a  re- 
source for  training  small  businesses  in  developing  specific  small  business  plans. 
UMUC  has  considerable  experience  and  acquired  considerable  expertise  in  this  area. 

UMUC  and  Georgetown  University  plan  to  use  a  satellite  earth  station  at  George- 
town University  for  our  mutual  broadcasting.  Given  the  commercialization  of  the 
ACTS  satellite  through  this  broadcasting,  as  well  as  the  unique  and  beneficial  na- 
ture of  this  project  when  compared  to  more  short-term,  purely  technical  proiects, 
UMUC  requests  that  we  receive  $1  million  for  FY  1994  from  the  NASA  funds  for 
space  station  and  new  technology  investments  to  make  this  project  possible. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  to  the  committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  ana  Independent  Agencies. 

National  Science  Foundation  and  Environmental  Protection 

Agency 

statement  of  george  m.  happ,  phj>.,  coalition  of  epscor 
states 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Dr.  George  M. 
Happ.  He  is  representing  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States.  And 
know  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in  EPSCoR,  but  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey,  who  normally  participates,  has  been  a  real  advocate  of  con- 
cern about  EPSCoR.  So  I  just  wanted  to  note  as  you  testify.  Dr. 
Happ,  I  think  that  probably  the  point  person  here  for  EPSCOR  has 
been  Senator  Kerrey.  He  passes  the  ball,  I  catch  it,  and  we  run 
with  it. 

So  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  us. 

Dr.  Happ.  Madam  Chair,  thank  you  for  your  continued  support 
of  EPSCoR. 

I  am  George  Happ,  the  project  director  for  Vermont  EPSCoR.  I 
welcome  this  chance  to  support  the  Experimental  Program  to  Stim- 
ulate Competitive  Research.  EPSCoR  exists  because  many  States, 
including  Vermont,   receive  relatively  little  Federal   support  for 
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R&D.  Perhaps  EPSCoR's  greatest  strength  is  that  it  requires  these 
States  and  institutions  in  these  States  to  cooperate  in  an  unprece- 
dented way  to  improve  the  State's  future  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing research. 

Madam  Chair,  EPSCoR  really  works.  The  program  has  made  in- 
dividual researchers  and  groups  nationally  competitive,  upgraded 
academic  facilities,  improved  science,  math  and  engineering  edu- 
cation at  all  levels.  For  these  and  other  reasons.  President  Clinton, 
the  former  Grovemor  of  an  EPSCoR  State,  endorsed  the  programs 
in  last  fall's  campaign,  saying,  "Federal  programs  like  the  Experi- 
mental Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  have  helped 
researchers  in  smaller  universities  to  more  effectively  compete  for 
Federal  research  dollars.  They  help  provide  the  breadth  needed  for 
a  healthy  U.S.  technology  base." 

We  thank  this  subcommittee  for  its  generosity  to  NSF  and  EPA- 
EPSCoR  in  the  past,  and  especially  to  you.  Madam  Chair,  and  Sen- 
ator Kerrey,  for  the  leadership  you  have  shown  in  this  regard.  For 
fiscal  year  1994,  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  an  in- 
crease from  $24.5  to  $34.5  million  for  NSF-EPSCoR.  Of  these  addi- 
tional funds,  $3  million  would  raise  the  awards  for  the  very  meri- 
torious States  to  NSF's  goal  of  $1.5  million  per  year. 

These  boosts  would  not  be  entitlements,  but  would  be  only  grant- 
ed to  those  States  that  NSF  judges  worthy  of  full  funding. 

The  other  $7  million  would  finance  NSF's  experimental  systemic 
initiative.  We  expect  that  the  ESI  will  largely  focus  on  the  pipeline 
for  developing  researchers,  with  an  emphasis  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  other  groups  underrepresented  in  science. 

Turning  to  EPA-EPSCoR,  the  Coalition  of  EPSCOR  States  asks 
the  subcommittee  to  support  its  continued  development  for  EPA- 
EPSCoR  by  appropriating  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  This 
money  would  fund  grants  of  $300,000  to  $400,000,  a  vital  level,  for 
up  to  about  14  EPSCoR  States. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  observation  about  why  EPSCoR  really 
matters.  Scientific  research  develops  products  and  processes  that, 
in  turn,  create  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs.  We  need  EPSCoR  to 
stimulate  research  and  produce  those  jobs  in  our  States  which  have 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  both. 

For  example,  last  summer  in  Vermont,  we  ran  a  $26,000  pilot  ef- 
fort to  support  technology  innovation  in  small  businesses.  Already 
the  program  has  )delded  six  new  SBIR  grant  applications  and  sev- 
eral patent  filings.  In  the  future,  we  hope  the  scientific  entre- 
preneurs who  we  funded  will  commercialize  their  innovations  and 
create  jobs  in  Vermont.  When  they  do,  their  employees  will  have 
EPSCoR  to  thank,  and  Vermont's  economy  will  continue  to  diver- 
sify. 

Madam  Chair,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  chance  to  iipdate 
the  subcommittee  on  the  scope  and  possibilities  for  the  EPSCOR 
programs. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Happ.  And  when  I  spoke 
about  Senator  Kerrey,  Senator  Leahy  is  also  very  active. 

Dr.  Happ.  He  has  been  very  helpful  for  us. 

Senator  Mikulski.  In  fact,  his  particular  interest  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  EPA,  and  HUD — ^actually,  all  the  aspects  have 
been  important  to  him. 
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[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  George  M.  Happ 

Summary:  The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States,  which  represents  the  19  states  des- 
ignated by  the  National  Science  Foundation  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Experi- 
mental Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Researcn  (EPSCoR),  respectfully  requests 
a  $10  million  increase  in  the  President's  budget  request  for  NSF-EPSCoR,  for  a  total 
appropriation  of  $34.5  million;  a  $5  million  appropriation  for  EPA-EPSCoR,  for 
wmch  the  President  requested  zero  funding;  and  support  for  continuing  NASA- 
EPSCoR. 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  George  Happ,  the  Project  Director  for  Vermont-EPSCoR.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportumty  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  in  support 
of  the  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  (EPSCoR).  Today, 
I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  and  the  19  states  i  that 
participate  in  EPSCoR. 

EPSCoR  exists  because  many  states  (such  as  Vermont,  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Montana,  and  West  Virginia)  receive  relatively  little  federal  support  for 
science,  engineering,  and  math  (SEM)  research  and  development  while  the  bulk 
goes  to  a  few  institutions  in  a  handful  of  states.  Though  researchers  in  the  EPSCoR 
states  are  becoming  more  competitive  in  grant  applications  for  federal  support,  they 
still  lag  significantly  behind.  In  fiscal  year  1990  the  EPSCoR  states,  which  have 
13.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  only  received  6.3  percent  of  federal  funding  for 
university  R&D.  By  comparison,  the  five  top  states,  with  28.3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, garnered  43.7  percent  of  the  money. 

As  a  result  of  this  ongoing  disparity.  Confess  established  EPSCoR  at  NSF  and 
supported  its  extension  to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Energy,  and  Defense;  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion- and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  state-based  nature  of  EPSCoR  di- 
rectly responds  to  concerns  about  the  concentration  of  research  in  a  way  that  insti- 
tutional programs,  such  as  DOD's  University  Research  Initiative  and  NIH's  Aca- 
demic Research  Enhancement  Awards,  do  not.  EPSCoR  provides  a  good  example  of 
the  federal  government  supporting  states'  efforts  to  solve  their  own  problems  with- 
out dictating  a  solution.  Otner  advantages  include  developing  a  broad  base  of  re- 
searchers with  expertise  related  to  an  agency's  mission,  providing  a  critical  mass 
around  which  a  state's  scientific  enterprise  can  develop,  coordinating  efforts  to  bring 
more  minorities  and  women  into  SEM  research,  and  encouraging  cooperation  among 
universities  and  other  institutions  in  states  with  limited  resources. 

Let  me  stress  this  last  point  because  it  so  illustrates  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  this  program.  EPSCoR  requires  the  institutions  of  a  state  to  work  together  in  an 
unprecedented  way  to  improve  the  state's  future  in  science  and  engineering  re- 
search. Our  universities  are  finding  that,  in  contrast  to  their  previously  competitive 
relationships,  this  cooperation  makes  them  much  more  effective  in  achieving  their 
research  goals.  This  pattern  is  repeated  in  all  the  EPSCoR  states. 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  taking  the  time  to  testify  before  you  today  for  one  simple  rea- 
son: EPSCoR  works.  In  a  few  short  years,  the  program  has  made  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual researchers  and  groups  nationally  competitive;  has  upgraded  academic  facili- 
ties; and  has  improved  science,  math,  and  engineering  education  at  all  levels.  For 
example,  during  Vermont's  first  five  years  in  EPSCoR  (1986-1991),  NSF-EPSCoR 
spent  $2.5  million  to  help  support  74  precompetitive  researchers.  Many  of  these  re- 
searchers are  now  able  to  finance  their  own  research  fi"om  competitive  grants;  to 
date,  they  have  received  over  $10  million  in  non-EPSCoR,  out-of-state  funding. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  President  Clinton,  the  former  governor  of  an  EPSCoR 
state,  endorsed  the  EPSCoR  programs  during  last  fall's  campaign,  saving:  "Federal 
programs  like  the  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  have 
helped  researchers  in  smaller  universities  to  more  effectively  compete  for  federal  re- 
search dollars.  Such  programs  can  help  ensure  that  top-flight  university  researchers 
receive  the  funding  they  deserve,  no  matter  where  they  work.  In  addition,  they  help 
provide  the  breadth  needed  for  a  healthy  U.S.  technology  base." 

The  lead  federal  EPSCoR  activity  is  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Advanced 
Development  Program.  Over  the  last  two  years  NSF  has  selected  13  EPSCoR  states 
to  enter  into  three-year  cooperative  agreements  with  the  agency,  with  federal  fund- 
ing between  $1  million  and  $1.5  million  per  year  and  an  equsJ  non-federal  match. 
NSF  is  currently  negotiating  cooperative  agreements  with  two  more  states,  Ne- 


1  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
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braska  and  West  Virginia,  and  is  working  with  the  remaining  four  states,  including 
Vermont  and  Montana,  to  enhance  the  quality  of  our  plans  for  systemic  improve- 
ment of  our  research  capabilities. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  generous  with  EPSCoR  in  the  past,  and  we  appre- 
ciate your  support.  For  fiscal  year  1994  the  Administration  has  requested  $24.5  mil- 
lion for  NSF-EPSCoR.  The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  respectfully  requests  an  in- 
crease to  $34.5  million. 

Of  these  additional  funds  $3  million  would  be  used  to  raise  the  Advanced  Develop- 
ment Program's  cooperative  agreement  awards  for  meritorious  states  to  NSFs  goal 
of  $1.5  million  per  year.  Let  me  stress  that  these  enhancements  would  not  be  an 
entitlement  for  all  EPSCoR  states  but  would  be  reserved  for  those  states  that  NSF 
judges  worthy  of  full  funding. 

The  other  $7  million  would  finance  a  new  NSF  proposal,  the  Experimental  Sys- 
temic Initiative.  ESI  grants  will  provide  the  EPSCoR  states  the  flexibility  to  experi- 
ment with  innovative  approaches  to  increase  their  academic-research  competitive- 
ness. We  expect  that  ESI  will  particularly  focus  on  improving  the  pipeline  for  devel- 
oping science,  engineering,  and  math  researchers — with  a  particular  emphasis  on  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  women,  minorities,  and  other  underrepresented  groups  in 
these  fields. 

In  fiscal  year  1991  this  Subcommittee  established  an  EPA-EPSCoR  program  and 
appropriated  money  for  planning  grants,  which  the  EPSCoR  states  used  to  deter- 
mine how  to  improve  their  capabilities  in  environmental  research.  Using  these 
plans,  the  EPSCoR  states  recently  submitted  applications  for  implementation 
grants,  funding  for  which  this  Subcommittee  supplied  last  year.  While  we  will  not 
know  the  results  of  this  competition  for  some  time,  in  one  sense  we  already  know 
the  results:  most  of  the  proposals  cannot  be  funded.  Last  year's  appropriation  of 
$800,000  only  permits  enougn  money  for  about  four  of  the  19  EPSCoR  states  to  re- 
ceive these  crucial  grants. 

The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  support  EPA- 
EPSCoR's  continued  development  by  appropriating  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
We  believe  that  EPA-EPSCoR  needs  this  increase  if  it  is  to  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  stimulating  the  cornpetitive-research  capacities  of  our  less-developed  states. 
This  money  would  permit  EPA — on  a  competitive  basis — to  award  grants  for  be- 
tween $300,000  and  $400,000  to  up  to  14  of  the  EPSCoR  states. 

Title  III  of  last  year's  NASA  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  102-588)  created  a 
NASA-EPSCoR  program  and  authorized  NASA  to  use  $10  million  fh)m  the  fiscal 
year  1993  appropriation  for  Research  and  Development  for  the  program.  NASA  will 
shortly  announce  their  program,  and  we  understand  they  have  allocated  $5  million 
to  it  for  fiscal  year  1993.  We  also  understand  that  NASA's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1994  includes  $5  million  for  EPSCoR  under  the  "Academic  program"  activity. 
The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  this  Subcommittee  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  quick  observation  about  why  EPSCoR  really  matters. 
Those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  higher  education  often  act  £is  if  we  think  that  aca- 
demic research  is  merely  an  end  in  itself,  but  it's  not.  Scientific  research  contributes 
to  economic  development  and  job  creation.  President  Clinton's  program  emphasizes 
scientific  research  oecause  he  knows  that  research  leads  to  the  commercialization 
of  products  and  processes  that,  in  turn,  creates  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs.  This 
country  needs  EPSCoR  to  stimulate  research  and  generate  those  jobs  in  states 
which  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  both. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

statement  of  claire  miller,  inter  triral  council  of  ari- 
ZONA 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Claire  Miller,  who  is  rep- 
resenting the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona. 

Ms.  Miller. 

Ms.  Miller.  Good  afternoon,  Madam  Chair. 

I  am  Claire  Miller.  I  am  director  of  environmental  programs  at 
the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona,  and  a  council  member  of  the 
Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community.  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 
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The  ITCA,  first  of  all,  thanks  the  committee  for  the  support  it 
has  provided  to  the  ITCA  for  the  last  2  years  by  appropriating 
funds  for  solid  waste  needs  assessment  and  management  plans  de- 
velopment for  tribes.  These  funds  have  enabled  9  of  20  tribes  in  Ar- 
izona to  begin  developing  solid  waste  management  plans.  The  com- 
mittee appropriated  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  $1  million 
for  fiscal  year  1993,  through  the  multimedia  line  item  of  the  EPA 
budget. 

This  testimony  includes  a  brief  description  of  how  the  first  year 
funding  is  being  used  and  what  the  plans  are  to  use  the  second 
year  funds.  The  solid  waste  management  plan  development  was 
initially  proposed  as  a  3-year  project.  The  ITCA  is  requesting  that 
the  committee  continue  their  support  of  this  extremely  important 
effort  and  fund  the  tribes  in  Arizona  an  amount  of  $1.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  to  complete  the  3-year  project. 

It  is  also  requested  that  the  committee  appropriate  base  funding 
in  the  amount  of  $50  million  to  establish  tribal  government  envi- 
ronmental protection  programs  nationwide.  There  are  20  tribes  in 
Arizona  that  have  jurisdiction  over  approximately  28  percent  of  the 
land  base  in  all  the  State.  The  Indian  trust  land  in  Arizona  ac- 
counts for  38  percent  of  all  Indian  land  held  in  trust  nationwide. 

Tribal  governments  are  general  purpose  governments  that  main- 
tain sovereignty,  including  civil  and  criming  jurisdiction,  over  mat- 
ters on  Indian  lands.  The  direct  political  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  tribal  governments  is  embodied  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  article  1,  section  8  by  treaties  entered  into  be- 
tween tribes  and  the  U.S.  Grovemment  before  1871,  by  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  by  Federal  statutes. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  previous  testimony  to  you,  tribal 
governments  were  never  provided  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  solid  waste  planning  and  management  develop- 
ment even  though  Indian  lands  come  under  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  Federal  environmental  laws.  Open  dumps  with  minimal  man- 
agement continue  to  be  a  top-priority  environmental  and  public 
health  problem  for  tribal  governments. 

In  addition,  the  EPA  has  promulgated  regulations  which  now  re- 
quire stringent  landfill  closure,  operation,  and  maintenance  after 
October  9,  1993.  These  regulations  affect  tribal  governments  as 
well  as  all  other  governments  nationwide.  Because  tribal  govern- 
ments do  not  have  access  to  funds  originally  provided  to  State  gov- 
ernments to  develop  solid  waste  management  plans,  most  tribes 
will  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  current  EPA  landfill  require- 
ments. 

However,  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  committee  will  be  essen- 
tial in  order  for  tribes  in  Arizona  to  begin  the  process  of  complying 
with  the  new  EPA  landfill  criteria. 

The  ITCA  provided  financial  resources  and  technical  assistance 
to  tribes  located  in  Arizona  for  solid  waste  management  plan  devel- 
opment. The  nine  tribes  that  are  currently  funded  are  developing 
solid  waste  management  plans,  drafting,  and  updating  solid  waste 
ordinances  and  regulations.  Tribes  are  also  identifying  alternatives 
to  landfilling,  such  as  recycling,  developing  plans  to  identify  and 
close  open  dumps,  developing  organizational  and  legal  infrastruc- 
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ture  for  managing  solid  waste,  and  developing  community  environ- 
mental education  programs. 

One  of  the  nine  tribes  is  developing  a  landfill  monitoring  plan, 
and  another  is  developing  procedures  to  manage  household  hazard- 
ous waste — or  special  waste. 

With  the  $1  million  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1993,  the  ITCA 
will  continue  to  fund  the  9  tribes  in  their  development  stage,  and 
will  fund  an  additional  5  to  8  tribes  to  begin  development  of  solid 
waste  management  plans,  for  a  total  of  17  tribes  that  will  be  able 
to  develop  a  number  of  essential  elements  of  solid  waste  planning. 

In  previous  testimony  provided  to  this  committee,  ITCA  identi- 
fied the  need  for  funds  for  other  essential  environmental  protection 
programs.  These  have  been  included  in  the  request  for  providing 
funds  for  minimal  environmental  protection  programs  on  Indian 
lands. 

As  EPA's  existing  annual  appropriations  is  intended  for  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  nationwide  programs  without  dis- 
crimination against  any  geographical  area  or  race  of  people,  the 
funding  for  tribal  environmental  protection  programs  must  come 
from  the  existing  EPA  appropriations.  The  other  solution  is  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  establish  essential  base  funding  for  tribal 
governments.  This  base  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  equitable  pro- 
gram coverage,  as  compared  to  States. 

Presently,  the  EPA  budget  directs  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
its  total  budget  toward  Indian-related  programs. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Ms.  Miller,  your  time  has  expired. 

Ms.  Miller.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Did  you  have  a  closing — I  think  you  have  hit 
the  high  points,  have  you  not? 

Ms.  Miller.  Yes;  I  tried  to. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Grood.  And  your  entire  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

And  we  also  thank  you  for  this  excellent  document  on  tribal  mul- 
timedia efforts,  the  whole  program  of  the  Indian,  or,  we  shall  say 
native  American  environmental  general  assistance  program.  And  I 
know  this  was  prepared  by  the  30  Native  American  tribes  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  in  anticipation  of  coming 
before  this  committee,  and  we  thank  you  for  that. 

Ms.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Claire  Miller 

Good  afternoon,  I  am  Claire  Miller,  Director  of  Environmental  Programs  at  the 
Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona,  Inc.  and  a  Council  member  of  the  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Community.  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

The  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona  (ITCA)  first  of  all  thanks  the  Committee  for 
the  support  it  has  provided  to  the  ITCA  for  the  last  two  years  by  appropriating 
funds  for  solid  waste  needs  assessment  and  management  plans  development  for 
tribes.  These  funds  have  enabled  9  of  20  tribes  in  Arizona  to  begin  developing  soUd 
waste  management  plans.  The  Committee  appropriated  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  through  the  multi-media  line  item  of  the 
EPA  budget.  This  testimony  includes  a  brief  description  of  how  the  first  year  fund- 
ing is  being  used  and  what  the  plans  are  to  use  the  second  year  funds. 

This  solid  waste  management  plan  development  was  initially  proposed  as  a  three 
year  project.  The  ITCA  is  requesting  that  tne  Committee  continue  their  support  of 
this  extremely  important  effort  and  fund  the  tribes  in  Arizona  an  amount  of  $1.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  complete  the  three  year  project.  It  is  also  requested 
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that  the  Committee  appropriate  base  funding  in  the  amount  of  $50  million  to  estab- 
lish tribal  government  environmental  protection  programs  nationwide. 

There  are  20  tribes  in  Arizona  that  have  jurisdiction  over  approximately  28  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  the  state.  The  Indian  trust  land  in  Arizona  accounts  for  38  per- 
cent of  all  Indian  land  held  in  trust  nationwide. 

Tribal  governments  are  general  purpose  governments  that  maintain  sovereignty, 
including  civil  and  crimind  jurisdiction,  over  matters  on  Indian  lands.  The  direct 
political  relationship  between  the  Federeil  government  and  tribal  governments  is 
embodied  in  the  Umted  States  Constitution  (Article  I,  Section  8),  by  treaties  entered 
into  between  tribes  and  the  United  States  government  before  1871,  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  by  Federal  statutes. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  previous  testimony  to  you,  tribal  governments  were 
never  provided  funds  by  the  Feaeral  Government  to  conduct  sohd  waste  planning 
and  management  development,  even  though  Indian  lands  come  under  Federal  juris- 
diction and  Federal  environmental  laws.  Open  dumps  with  minimal  management 
continue  to  be  a  top  priority  environmental  and  public  health  problem  for  tribal  gov- 
ernments. In  addition  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  promulgated  regu- 
lations which  now  require  stringent  landfill  closure,  operation  and  maintenance 
after  October  9,  1993.  These  rej^ations  affect  tribal  governments  as  well  as  all 
other  governments  nationwide.  Because  tribal  governments  did  not  have  access  to 
funds  originally  provided  to  state  governments  to  develop  soUd  waste  management 
plans  most  tribes  will  not  be  able  to  complv  with  the  current  EPA  landfill  require- 
ments. However,  the  funds  appropriatea  by  this  Committee  will  be  essential  in 
order  for  tribes  in  Arizona  to  begin  the  process  of  complying  with  the  new  EPA  land- 
fill criteria. 

The  ITCA  provided  financial  resources  and  technical  assistance  to  Tribes  located 
in  Arizona  for  soUd  waste  management  plan  development.  The  nine  tribes  that  are 
currently  funded  are  developing  soUd  waste  management  plans  and  drafting  and  up- 
dating solid  waste  ordinances  and  regulations.  Tribes  are  also  identifying  alter- 
natives to  landfilling  such  as  recycUng,  developing  plans  to  identify  and  close  open 
dumps,  developing  organizational  and  legal  infrastructure  for  managing  solid  waste 
and  developing  community  environmental  education  programs.  One  of  the  nine 
tribes  is  developing  a  landfill  monitoring  plan,  and  one  of  the  nine  tribes  is  develop- 
ing procedures  to  manage  household  hazardous  waste  or  special  waste. 

With  the  $1,000,000  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1993  the  ITCA  will  continue  to 
fund  the  nine  tribes  in  tneir  development  stage  and  will  fund  an  additional  five  to 
eight  tribes  to  begin  development  of  soUd  waste  management  plans  for  a  total  of 
approximately  seventeen  trioes  that  will  be  able  to  develop  a  number  of  essential 
elements  of  soUd  waste  planning. 

The  $1.5  miUion  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  wiU  provide  for  the  completion  of 
soUd  waste  management  plans  by  the  majority  of  tribal  governments  in  Arizona  and 
will  move  tribes  closer  to  compUance  with  the  landfill  regulations  which  wiU  become 
effective  October  9,  1993. 

In  previous  testimony  provided  to  this  Committee  ITCA  identified  the  need  for 
funds  for  other  essential  environmental  protection  programs.  These  have  included 
the  request  for  providing  funds  for  minimal  environmental  protection  programs  on 
Indian  lands. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  published  its  Indian  PoUcy  in  1984. 
document,  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Indian  tribes,  held 
forth  the  promise  of  a  new  federal/tribal  partnership  to  protect  the  environments  of 
Indian  reservations.  The  partnership  was  to  protect  reservation  environments  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  present  federal/state  partnership  has  protected  the  environment  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  however,  almost  a  decade  after  issuing  its  Indian  PoUcy,  EPA  has  still  not 
acted  on  the  Policy  in  any  substantial  or  significant  way.  Despite  numerous  public 
pronouncements.  Implementation  Guidances,"  "Communications  Strategies,"  "Bar- 
rier Studies"  and  other  ejqpressions  of  the  Agency's  good  intentions,  reservation  en- 
vironments remain  virtually  ignored  by  EPA  in  practice.  This  neglect  is  seen  most 
clearly  when  EPA's  performance  is  tested  against  the  level  of  protection  it  has  af- 
forded all  other  parts  of  tiie  Nation.  In  reality  and  practice,  EPA  has  estabUshed 
and  fiinds  state  programs  in  over  twenty  subject  areas  for  every  state  in  the  Union. 
These  programs,  because  of  the  legal  and  historical  fact  of  tribal  sovereignty,  do  not 
and  cannot  efiectively  protect  Inoian  reservation  environments.  Yet,  even  though 
EPA  recognized  these  gaps  and  promised  to  fiU  them  ink  its  1984  Indian  PoUcy, 
only  a  scattering  of  reservation  programs  have  in  fact  been  estabUshed  in  almost 
ten  years. 

As  EPA's  existing  annual  appropriations  is  intended  for  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  nationwide  programs,  without  discrimination  against  any  geographical 
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area  or  race  of  people,  the  funding  for  tribal  environmental  protection  programs 
must  come  from  the  existing  EPA  appropriations.  The  other  solution  is  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  establish  essential  base  funding  for  tribal  governments.  This 
base  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  equitable  program  coverage  as  compared  to 
states.  Presently  the  EPA  budget  directs  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  its  total  budg- 
et toward  Indian  related  programs  and  activities. 

In  1990,  an  EPA  blue-ribbon  task  force  addressed  the  problem  of  inequitable  fund- 
ing for  reservation  programs  and  concluded  that  a  first  step  towards  establishing 
reservation  programs  would  require  $35  million  per  year.  True  equity  will  require 
much  more  than  that  amount,  considering  that  EPA  is  now  more  than  twenty 
years — behind  in  establishing  programs  for  Indian  reservations. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  task  force  ITCA  requests  the  amount  of  $50  million 
to  establish  basic  environmental  protection  programs  on  Indian  lands  administered 
by  Indian  governments. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  this  Committee. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

statement  of  ralph  j.  strnad,  sr.,  goddard  space  flight  cen- 
TER 

Senator  MiKULSKi.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  two  of  our  employees  from 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  wh  o  wish  to  bring  something  to 
the  committee's  attention  for  the  record. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Ralph  Stmad  from  Groddard,  who  we  have  met 
with  on  other  occasions,  and  I  know  he  has  something  to  share 
with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Strnad.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  am  just  sorry  we  do  not  have  more  members 
to  hear  this  testimony,  because,  Ralph,  you  have  told  this  to  me 
privately,  but  I  wanted  it  on  the  record.  So  speak  your  mind. 

Ms.  Strnad.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  represent  NASA, 
but  I  am  here  as  a  civil  servant  employee  and  also  the  secretary 
of  the  Washington  Area  Metal  Trades  Council.  And,  with  that,  I 
would  like  to  start  my  statement. 

Madam  Chair,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Ralph 
Stmad,  Sr.  I  am  a  wage-grade  civil  servant  at  the  NASA  Groddard 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt,  MD.  I  also  serve  as  secretary  of 
the  Washington  Area  Metal  Trades  Council.  This  is  my  second  such 
appearance  before  this  subcommittee,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  chance  to  report  on  the  outcome  of 
how  our  members'  concerns  were  addressed  this  past  year. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  attention  and  support 
accorded  by  Senator  Mikulski  and  the  committee  staff  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  GAO  investigation  on  my  division's  contracting 
out  practices  with  E.L.  Hamm  &  Associates  on  contract  NAS5- 
30723. 

Unfortunately,  as  Madam  Chairman  and  your  staffers  know,  I 
am  not  exactly  thrilled  with  the  conduct  of  the  investigation,  nor 
the  incomplete  and  one-sided  report  produced.  After  reinvolvement 
by  the  GAO  again  on  this  matter,  and  even  the  NASA  inspector 
general  on  a  narrow  issue  of  my  division  chiefs  attempting  to  sub- 
orn my  GAO  testimony,  I  wonder  if  our  disclosures  as  whistle- 
blowers  were  actually  of  any  value  or  if  the  price  that  I  and  others 
have  already  paid  as  a  result  have  reached  their  maximum  thresh- 
olds. 
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We  know  we  are  on  solid  ground  with  our  complaints  and  copious 
exhibits  and  recommendations,  but  it  remains  uncertain  if  it  is 
worth  the  consequential  intimidation  and  ongoing  harassment  by 
center  management.  Certainly,  my  wife's  view  on  the  philosophy  of 
whistleblowing  are  very  different  from  my  own.  But  neither  of  us 
dispute  the  self-esteem  and  $1,500  in  top  performance  bonus 
money  I  have  lost  in  the  past  3  years  for  daring  to  attempt  to  rec- 
tify a  costly  and  unfair  situation  in  the  Plant  Operation  and  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance  Division,  POEMD. 

That  problem  was,  and  unfortunately  remains,  the  systematic 
cutback  of  my  fellow  employees  in  favor  of  even  larger  number  of 
contract  personnel,  who  strangely  do  not  have  to  meet  the  same 
stringent  performance  standards  as  I  do.  Most  recently,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Directorate  publicly  ridiculed  the  union,  WAMTC,  as  stand- 
ing for  "We  are  mean  to  contractors."  And  at  least  I  did  not  accept 
it  as  valid  satire.  But  despite  the  ominous  climate  such  wisecracks 
create,  I  will  press  on  with  the  cost-saving  initiatives  and  my  rep- 
resentative duties. 

On  my  own,  I  will  try  to  assist  other  whistleblowers  through  my 
involvement  with  the  Whistleblower  Alliance  and  Relocation  Net- 
work, called  WARN,  of  which  I  am  a  founding  officer. 

The  request  that  I  am  asking  is,  in  view  of  the  remarks  that  I 
entered  into  the  record  last  year,  my  ongoing  activities  and  con- 
gressional members  and  staffers,  I  am  requesting  that  this  sub- 
committee consider  doing  the  following: 

One,  recommending  the  allocation  of  five  additional  FTE  ceiling 
points  with  salaries  for  our  shop — that  is,  the  Environmental  Cli- 
matic Control  Shop  of  code  292.3,  as  verbally  committed  by  the 
GSFC  Director  back  in  July  1992. 

Two,  request  that  this  agency  provide  DDC  training  for  the 
ECCS  personnel  so  as  to  keep  this  discipline  an  in-house  core  func- 
tion of  NASA  as  many  Goddard  facility  design  engineers  have  rec- 
ommended and  as  promulgated  by  Executive  Order  11348. 

Three,  order  the  substantive  amendment  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished GAO  report,  the  "Decision  to  Contract  Out  Plant  Operation 
Maintenance,"  which  currently  has  the  obvious  character  of  an  ill- 
prepared  apology  for  the  status  quo  or,  in  other  words,  a  white- 
wash. The  subcommittee  should  consult  the  mandate  in  this  regard 
published  in  the  House  Report  102-710,  page  86,  accompanying 
H.R.  5679. 

Four,  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  training  of  GFSC  manage- 
ment in  effective  labor-management  relations  and  the  principles  of 
proper  contractor  oversight. 

Five,  recommend  that  NASA  provide  adequate  technical  inspec- 
tion and  oversight  by  competent  Government  personnel  regarding 
the  safe  maintenance  of  Government  vehicles.  This  function  has 
gone  unheeded  since  1989  and  significant  threat  to  employee  safety 
have  resulted. 

And  I  reserve  the  rest  of  my  comments  for  inclusion  in  the 
record,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  take  any  questions  from  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  J.  STRNAD,  SR. 

Kadam  Chdlrman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Ralph  J. 
Strnad  Sr.  and  I  am  a  Wag-e-Grade  Civil  Servant  at  MASA-Goddard  Space- 
flig-ht  Center  (GSPC)  in  Creenbelt,  Haryiand  where  I  also  serve  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Washing-ton  Area  Metal-Trades  Council  (WA^'TG>ee-wei4^-&*- 
-€hlef  Steward -ef— our  local.  This  is  my  second  such  appearance  before 
thisSubcoromlttee  and  I  xyant  to  extend  our  heartfelt  appreciation  for 
this  chance  to  report  on  the  outcome  of  how  our  members  concerns  were 
addressed  th<s  past  year.  I  would  also  like  to  express  our  thanks  for 
theattention  and  support  accorded  by  Senator  Mikulski  and  the  Committee 
Staff  rerardlnp-  the  conduct  of  a  GAG  investipation  on  my  Division's 
eontractinr-out  practices  with  E.L.  Hamm  4  Associates,  Inc.  (Contract  No. 
NAS5-30723). 

Unfortunately,  as  Madam  Chairman  and  your  staffers  know,  I  was 
and  am  not  exactly  thrilled  with  the  conduct  of  that  Irvestigation  nor 
the  incomplete  and  onexsided  Report  produced.  After  re-involvement  by 
the  GAO  aeain  on  this  matter  and  even  the  NASA  Inspector  Seneral  (on  a 
narrow  issue  of  my  Division  Chief's  attfempting  to  suborn  my  GAO  testi- 
mony). Iwonder  if  our  disclosures  as  whistle-blowers  were  actually  of 
ary  real  value  or  if  the  prices  I  and  ethers  have  alreaej-,  paid  as  a 
result  have  reached  their  maximum  threshold.  We  know  v/e  are  on  solid 
around  with  our  complaints  and  copious  exhibits  and  recommendations,  but 
it  remains  uncertain  if  it  v;as  worth  the  consequential  intimidation  and 
ongoing-  harassment  by  Center  Management.  Certainly,  ray  wife's  views  on 
the  phlosophy  of  whistle-blowing  are  very  different  froic  ny  own,  but 
neither  of  us  dispute  the  self-esteem  and  $1500.  Ir.  top-performance 
bonus  money  I  have  lost  these  past  3  years  for  daring  to  attempt  to 
rectify  a  <«stly  and  unfair  situation  In  the  Plant  Operations  Engineer- 
ing and  Maintenance  Division  (POEMD).  That  problem  was,  and  unf ortunatel; 
remains,  the  systematic  cut-back  of  ray  fellow  employees  in  favor  of  even 
larger  numbers  of  contractor  personnel,  who  strangely  do  not  have  to 
meet  the  same  stringent  porPorpance  standards  that  I  do.  More  recently, 
the  Director  of  my  Directorate  publicly  ridiculed  our  Union  WAMTC  as 
standing  for" WE  A5£  MEAN  TO  CONTRACTORS",  and  at  least  I  did  not  accept 
it  as  valid  satire.  But  despite  the  ominous  climate  such  wisecracks 
create,  I  will  press  on  with  cost-saving  initiatives  and  my  represeent- 
ational  duties.  On  ray  own  time,  I  will  also  try  to  assist  other  whistle- 
blo'-jers  throue-h  -ny  involvement  with  t'-'e  Whlstleblowers  Alliance  an* 
P.elocation  Network  (WARN),  of  which  I  am  a  Pounding  Officer. 

REQUESTED  ACTIONS : : : : 
In  view  of  the  remarks  I  entered  into  the  Record  last  year  and  my 
ongoing  activities  with  Congressional  Members  and  Staffers,  I  am  request- 
ing that  this  Subcommittee  consider  doing  the  following: 

1.   Recommend  the  allocation  of  five  (5)  additional  FTE  Celling  Points 
with  Salaries  for  our  shop,  I.E.,  the  Entironmental/Clinatic  Control 
Section  (ECCS)  Code  292.3),  as  verbally  committed  by  the  6SFe  Director 
back  In  July,  1992. 

S.  Request  that  this  Agency  provide  Dlrect-Dlgital-Control  (DDC)  trainin 
for  ECCS  Personnel  so  as  to  keep  this  discipline  an  in-house,  core 
function  of  NASA  as  many  Goddard  Pacillty/Deslgn  Engineers  have 
recommended  and  as  promulgated  in  Executive  Order  113'i8 

3.   Order  the  substantive  amendment  of  the  recently  published  GAO  Report 
No.  3-251323  GSPC-  THE  DECISION  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  PLANT  OPERATIONS  4 
MAINTENANCE, which  currently  has  the  obvious  character  of  an  Ill-pre- 
pared apolopy  for  the  status  quo,  or  In  other  words,  a  wh^^ewash*.  The 
Subcommittee  should  also  consult  the  mandate  in  this  regard  published 
in  HOUSE  REPORT  102-710  at  page  86  (accompanying  H.R.  5679). 

^.   Appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  training  GSFC  Management  in  effective 
Labor-Management  Relations  and  the  Principles  of  Proper  Contractor- 
Oversight.^ 

5.   "Recommend  that  NASA  provide  adequate  technical  inspection  and  over- 
sight, by  competent  Government  personnel,  regarding  the  safe  mainten- 
ance of  Goverrjnent  vehicles.  This  function  has  gone  unheeded  since 
1989  ind   significant  threat  to  employee  safety  have  resulted. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Mr.  Dennis 
Olivares,  who  also  works  at  Goddard,  but  really  is  here  represent- 
ing a  group  that,  Ralph,  you  are  a  member  of,  called  WARN,  the 
Whistleblowers  Alliance  and  Relocation  Network.  Though  he  is 
here  to  speak  for  himself,  you  apprised  me,  sir,  that  many  of  vour 
recommendations  are  also  those  of  WARN.  And  as  you  launch  on 
your  own  testimony,  if  you  could  tell  us  who  and  what  WARN  is. 

I  know  all  of  the  groups  that  have  testified;  this  is  a  new  one  on 
me,  and  I  would  just  like  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it.  It 
sounds  like  a  go-getter  kind  of  group  and  I  would  like  to  hear  about 
it. 

Mr.  Olivares.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  that.  But  I  would  like 
to  read  the  statement  first. 

Madam  Chair,  I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
today  about  my  recent  experiences  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  tangible  recommendations  I  believe  need  to  be  implemented  in 
order  to  bring  NASA  appropriations  into  line  with  modem  political 
mandates  concerning  cost-enective  or  reinvented  government. 

My  name  is  Dennis  Olivares,  and  for  the  past  6y2  years  I  have 
been  employed  by  NASA  at  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  as  a  com- 
munications and  electronics  engineer.  However,  for  the  last  half 
that  period,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  perform  meaningful  or, 
lately,  even  any  engineering  or  project  management-type  work  for 
the  Government. 

Alas,  where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  generally  fire  and,  accord- 
ingly, much  of  my  recent  career  destruction  stems  directly  from 
this  agency's  illicit  retaliation  against  my  longstanding,  open,  and 
occasionally  effective  opposition  to  the  waste,  mismanagement,  and 
abuse  of  discretion  I  have  personally  encountered  in  Goddard  oper- 
ations and  specifically  on  three  major  flight  projects — Space  Sta- 
tion/EEOS  platforms,  ISTP/GGS,  and  TDRSS. 

To  maintain  and  hopefully  restore  my  civil  service  status,  I  have 
undertaken  a  number  of  defensive  initiatives  which  have  caused 
this  agency  and  I  to  be  locked  in  legal  combat  for  over  4  years,  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  these  today.  However,  those  ongoing  bat- 
tles, coupled  with  my  official  employee  representational  duties  as 
an  elected  union  officer,  have  provided  me  with  many  additional  in- 
sights, such  that  I  helped  found  and  am  engaged  in  leading  the 
Whistleblowers  Alliance  and  Relocation  Network,  known  as  WARN, 
on  an  extracurricular  basis. 

Many  of  my  recommendations  I  make  here  today  in  this  state- 
ment are  derived  from  the  legislative  proposals  now  being  advo- 
cated by  that  group,  which  is  aptly  named  WARN. 

Senator,  I  am  hereby  requesting  that  the  subcommittee  reexam- 
ine the  budget  package  submitted  by  NASA  and  seriously  consider 
doing  the  following  things:  (a)  cutting  at  least  $1.3  billion  from  the 
total  life  cycle  costs  of  the  TDRSS  and  or  TDRSS  H  programs;  (6) 
totally  defunding  the  NASA  inspector  general's  operations  in  per- 
petuity— this  is  worth  about  $210  million  a  year;  (c)  cutting  at  least 
$20  million  from  space  technology,  so-called  R&D  programs,  de- 
voted to  spacecraft  data  systems;  {d)  cutting  at  least  $200  million 
from  the  EOS  AM  or  PM  platform  projects  pending  a  formal  inves- 
tigation of  the  same,  preferably  by  the  GAO;  (e)  cutting  at  least  $9 
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million  from  Groddard  quality  assurance  operations  relating  to  the 
Unisys/Paramax  support  contract,  which  is  worth  about  $85  million 
this  year,  pending  a  formal  investigation  of  the  same,  again,  pref- 
erably by  the  GAO. 

And  finally,  like  everyone  else  today,  I  am  going  to  ask  for  some 
more  money— </)  increasing  funding  by  at  least  $100  million  for  the 
large  and  small  Explorer  projects — the  Earth  Probes  and  the  Spar- 
tan programs — whose  historical  payback  rates  have  been  positively 
proven  at  the  bank  of  the  taxpayers. 

That  concludes  my  oral  statement.  Senator.  And  I  have  six  addi- 
tional pages  of  written,  substantive  testimony  that  I  would  like  en- 
tered into  the  record  without  exception. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Olivares,  your  entire  statement  is  admit- 
ted into  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  OLIVARES 

Madam   Chairman   and   Members   of   the   Subcommittee: 

Introduction; 

I      deeply      appreciate    this   opportunity   to   testify    today    about   my   recent 
experiences   in   the   -federal   government   and    the      tangible      recommendations      I 
believe      need      to   be   Implemented   in   order   to   bring   NASA   Appropriations   into 
line      with      modern      political      mandates         concerning         cost-effective,         or 
"reinvented,"      government.   My   name   is   Dennis    Olivares,    and   for   the   past   6.5 
years   I   have   been   employed   by   NASA   aH  Goddard   Spaceflight   Center   (GSFC)      as 
a      Communications/Electronics      Engineer.      However   for   the   last   half   of   that 
period,    I   have   not   been   permitted   to   perform   meaningful —      or      lately      even 
any —      engineering      or   project-management-type    work   for   the    government.   Alas, 
where   there's   smoke   there's   generally   fire,      and      accordingly      much      of      my 
recent      career      destruction      stems      directly      from      this      Agency's      illicit 
retaliation   against      my      longstanding,      open,      and      occasionally      effective 
opposition      to      the      waste,      mismanagement,      and   abuse   of   discretion   I   have 
personally   encountered      in      GSFC      operations      and      on      three      major      Flight 
Projects      <Le.,      Space      Station/EOS      Platforms,      ISTP/GGS,      and   TDRSS).   To 
maintain   and   hopefully   restore   my   civil-service   status,    I   have   undertaken   a 
number      of      defensive   initiatives   which   have   caused   this   Agency   and  I  to  be 
locked   in   legal   combat   for   over   4   years,    but   I   do      not      intend      to      discuss 
these      today.      However,      those      ongoing      battles      coupled   with   my    official, 
employee-representational   duties   as   an   elected   Union   Officer   have      provided 
me   with   many   additional   insights   such   that   I   helped   found   and   am   engaged   in 
leading    the   Whistleblowers'    Alliance   and   Relocation   Network      (WARN)      on      an 
extracurricular      basis;      many      of      the   recommendations   I   make   today   in   this 
Statement    are   derived   from   the   legislative   proposals    now   being    advocated   by 
that   Group,    aptly   nicknamed   WARN. 

REQUEST   SUMMARYa 

Senators,    I   am   herewith   requesting   that   this    Subcommittee   reexamine   the 
budget   package   submitted   by   my   Agency      and      seriously      consider      doing      the 
following: 

a)  Cutting  at  least  *1.3  Billion  from  the  total  life-cycle  costs  of  the 
TDRSS    and/or    TDRSS-II   Program<s); 

b)  Totally  Refunding  the  NASA  Inspector — General's  Operations  in  perpetuity 
(c.   $210   Million  per   year); 

c)  Cutting    at   least   $20   Million   from   Space   Technology    "R&D"   Programs   devoted 
to   Spacecraft   Data   Systems; 

d)  Cutting  at  least  *200  Million  from  the  EOS  AM/PM  Platform  Project(s) 
pending   a   formal   investigation   of   the   same; 

e)  Cutting      at      least      «9      Million      from      GSFC   Quality-Assurance   Operations 
relating   to   the   Unisys/Paramax   Support   Contract   <c.   *85   Million)   pending      a 
formal   investigation   of   the    same;   and 

f)  Increasing  funding  by  at  least  *100  Million  for  the  Large/Small 
Explorers,  Earth  Probes,  and  Spartan  Programs  whose  historical  payback 
rates   have  been  positively   proven  "at  the   bank." 
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Senator  MiKULSKl.  Could  you  now  tell  us  who  and  what  WARN 
is? 

Mr.  Olivares.  It  is  an  informal  group  that  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly formal.  We  got  together  under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Day,  a 
defeated  whistleblower  for  the  Navy.  Ralph  and  I  are  involved,  and 
maybe  half  a  dozen  other  people,  and  some  attorneys,  with  the  no- 
tion that  whistleblowers  have  a  human  element  that  everyone  pref- 
erably much  understands  I  think.  There  are  other  organizations 
that  counsel  and  represent  them. 

But  whistleblowers  represent  money,  large  amounts  of  money 
that  is  going  hidden,  undisclosed,  uninvestigated.  If  the  Clinton 
and  Perot  Presidential  candidacies  meant  anything,  I  think  the 
public  wants  to  ferret  out  some  of  this  mismanagement  and  abuse 
of  funds.  And  whistleblowers  are  the  people,  generally,  with  the 
hands-on  knowledge  that  know  how  to  get  that  data. 

Therefore,  we  are  forming  a  network  with  legislative  proposals. 
Again,  I  recommended  that  the  inspector  general  be  cut  down  to 
nothing.  I  have  dealt  with  them — they  are  virtually  worthless  at 
NASA — and  replaced  with,  again,  something  else,  which  we  have 
proposals  floating  around  the  center,  an  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  United  States. 

So  it  has  membership  requirements.  You  have  to  have  been  a 
whistleblower  to  get  in,  so  that  you  know  what  it  is  like.  I  would 
have  many  well-wishers,  but  these  are  people  who  have  been  in  the 
ring  and  have  not  been  killed  yet.  I  do  not  know  what  waits  for 
me  back  at  the  job  on  Monday,  but  that  is  what  we  are  and  we 
have  just  been  in  existence  for  about  3  months. 

Senator  MiKULSKi.  That  is  very  interesting.  You  are  the  first  per- 
son to  bring  the  organization  to  our  attention  and  from  the  way 
you  articulated  it,  it  is  also  not  only  in  the  space  program,  but  it 
would  be  throughout  Grovemment.  We  look  forward  to  knowing 
more  about  WARN  and  hearing  their  recommendations. 

Your  recommendations,  Mr.  Olivares,  will  be  carefully  reviewed. 
We  will  be  doing  the  NASA  appropriation  hearing  in  June,  when 
we  will  have  that  long-awaited  report  on  the  redesign  of  the  space 
station. 

Mr.  Olivares.  Yes;  the  space  station. 

Senator  Mikulskj.  And  I  am  sure  you  have  lots  of  comments 
about  that,  but  we  will  look  forward  to  hearing  about  those. 

Mr.  Olivares.  Well,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  your  staff. 
These  matters  are  very,  very  technical  and  arcane,  and  it  is  not 
just  the  jargon.  It  is  the  know-how. 

Senator  Mikulskj.  Well,  thank  you.  Really,  what  everyone  has 
spoken  for  here  today  is  the  need  for  funding,  for  help,  whether  it 
is  the  environment,  which  is  really  another  form  of  science,  and 
really  get  wise  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  and  then  make  public 
investments  like  in  the  issues  raised  by  the  environmental  con- 
cerns of  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona. 

We  thank  every  one  of  you  for  your  testimony  and  your  work  on 
behalf  of  the  people  you  represent. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  now  going  to  turn  to  panel  13,  and  I  will  ask  Kevin  to 
call  them  up  here. 
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Panel  No.  13 

National  Science  Foundation 

statement  of  alan  g.  kraut,  mj).,  american  psychological 
association 

Mr.  Kelly.  Dr.  Alan  Kraut  from  the  American  Psychological  So- 
ciety; Mr.  Robert  Tant  from  the  Columbus  Water  Works;  Gterry 
Dorfman  from  the  National  Utility  Contractors  Association;  Scott 
Sklar  from  the  Solar  Energy  Industries  Association;  and  Dr.  Carol 
McNeeley  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Grood  afternoon.  And  as  you  can  see,  we  have 
held  fairly  close  to  our  schedule,  and  we  thank  everyone  for  their 
patience.  When  we  conclude  our  hearing,  we  will  have  heard  close 
to  70  public  witnesses. 

I  want  to  turn  first  to  Dr.  Alan  G.  Kraut,  who  will  be  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychological  Society. 

Dr.  Kraut.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Dr.  Kraut,  would  you  pull  that  microphone  up 
so  that  we  can  hear  you,  and  our  able  scribe  here  can  as  well. 

Dr.  Kraut.  I  sure  will. 

How  is  that?  My  pleasure. 

The  American  Psychological  Society  supports  the  President's 
NSF  budget  request  and  we  are  specifically  asking  this  subcommit- 
tee to  preserve  the  $106.9  million  for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and 
Economic  Sciences  Directorate,  known  as  SBE.  With  my  written 
statement,  I  have  included  a  document  called  the  human  capital 
initiative.  This  is  a  national  behavioral  science  research  agenda, 
and  a  key  part  of  the  SBE  budget  request. 

Last  year,  this  committee  directed  NSF  to  use  the  human  capital 
initiative  in  its  planning.  In  response,  NSF  has  pledged  that  20 
percent  of  the  requested  increase  for  behavioral  science  will  be 
used  for  human  capital  initiative-related  research.  This  did  not 
happen  automatically. 

It  was  a  result  of  your  efforts.  Madam  Chair.  And  for  that  we 
are  very,  very  grateful. 

During  last  year's  appropriations.  Congress  also  asked  NSF  to  be 
more  accountable.  The  human  capital  initiative  is  a  model  for  ac- 
countability. It  was  developed  over  several  years  by  representatives 
of  more  than  70  separate  behavior  science  societies.  These  societies 
are  made  up  of  basic  scientists,  but  what  they  write  in  this  docu- 
ment is  that  basic  science  needs  to  be  directed  by  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  facing  our  country. 

Basic  science  needs  to  be  accountable.  And  so  the  research  issues 
raised  in  the  human  capital  initiative  include  problems  of  schooling 
and  literacy,  substance  abuse,  health  and  mental  health,  productiv- 
ity, aging,  and  violence.  And  virtually  the  entire  document  is  rel- 
evant to  NSF's  mission.  But  let  us  just  take  one  example. 

Chapter  two,  "Productivity  in  the  Work  Place,"  outlines  the  ways 
in  which  fundamental  cognitive  and  psychological  research  contrib- 
utes to  our  understanding  of  how  people  learn  new  skills  and  how 
they  solve  problems,  what  promotes  attention  in  individuals,  and 
how  people  interact  with  technology.  This  kind  of  information  is 
crucial  in  addressing  such  diverse  issues  as  improving  air  traffic 
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control  systems,  designing  better  computers  and  robots,  and  devel- 
oping effective  employee  training  programs. 

NSF  has  begun  a  multiyear  effort  in  cognitive  science  which  is 
likely  to  include  just  this  land  of  research. 

Madam  Chair,  the  human  capital  initiative  was  developed  at  a 
time  of  increasing  budget  scrutiny  at  NSF.  But  even  if  more  re- 
sources were  available,  policymakers  would  still  differ  in  how  to 
tackle  the  difficult  problems  facing  our  Nation.  By  bringing  to- 
gether many  scientific  societies  to  identify  research  needs,  the  psy- 
chological science  community  has  a  process  in  place  that  is  provid- 
ing NSF  both  with  the  ability  to  efficiently  target  the  most  promis- 
ing areas  of  behavioral  research  and,  among  them,  the  areas  that 
will  increase  our  knowledge  about  how  to  deal  effectively  with  a 
number  of  a  critical  national  problems. 

In  its  report  to  you,  NSF  says  of  the  human  capital  initiative 
that,  "These  initiatives  fit  in  well  with  the  Foundation's  long-range 
planning  themes,  particularly  in  fostering  interdisciplinary  re- 
search, developing  partnerships  with  other  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions, and  enhancing  human  capabilities." 

We  hope  you  will  approve  NSF's  budget  for  social,  behavioral, 
and  economic  science. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kraut,  for  that  most  spirited 
testimony.  And  we  have  here  your  booklet  in  terms  of  the  actual 
issues  themselves.  And  this  will  be  included  as  appropriate. 

Dr.  Kraut.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Alan  G.  Kraut 

Madam  Chair,  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  am  Alan  Kraut,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Psychological  Society  (APS).  I  first  testified  before  this  subcommit- 
tee in  1990,  only  a  year  or  so  after  the  American  Psychological  Society  was  founded. 
Today,  APS  has  15,000  members.  Our  members  include  Nobel  Prize  winners,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  national  leaders  in  science. 
Most  are  in  academic  settings,  all  are  interested  in  federal  research  i;upport  for  psy- 
chological, behavioral  and  social  science,  and  a  great  many  rely  on  support  fi"om  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  We  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  NSF  not  just  over  the 
next  fiscal  year,  but  for  the  long  term. 

The  APS  is  asking  this  Subcommittee  to  continue  its  leadership  in  improving 
funding  for  behavioral  research  at  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

We  support  the  President's  request  of  $2,205  billion  for  NSF  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  ask  that  this  Subcommittee  approve  the  proposed  budget.  Within  this  budget, 
we  are  asking  this  Subcommittee  to  preserve  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request 
of  $106.9  million  for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  (SBE)  directorate 
in  order  to  allow  NSF  to  maintain  its  commitment  to  strengthening  basic  behavioral 
science  research.  In  doing  this,  the  Subcommittee  will  again  be  encouraging  both 
the  agency  and  the  research  community  to  respond  to  issues  of  national  concern  in 
ways  that  do  not  jeopardize  basic  research  but  which  do  provide  an  increased  meas- 
ure of  accountability. 

NSF's  DIRECTORATE  FOR  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES:  A  GIANT  FIRST  STEP 

When  I  first  testified  before  this  Subcommittee,  it  was  to  request  support  for  a 
separate  directorate  for  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  at  NSF.  Since  at  least  the 
early  1980's — and  probably  even  before — our  sciences  were  chronically  underfunded 
compared  to  other  areas  of  science  within  NSF.  We  believed  the  main  reason  was 
the  NSF  structure.  Our  sciences  were  located  in  a  directorate  that  focused  primarily 
on  another  area  of  science  and  had  always  been  headed  by  people  from  other 
sciences.  The  behavioral  and  social  sciences  did  not  have  representation  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  NSF  when  budget  decisions  were  being  made. 
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This  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  is  now  a  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic 
Sciences  directorate  at  NSF,  established  a  year  ago.  It  is  part  of  the  legacy  of  former 
director  Walter  Massey.  But  the  support  expressed  by  this  Subcommittee  was  also 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  new  directorate  at  NSF. 

BASIC  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1994:  THE  NEXT  STEP 

The  reason  for  bringing  up  this  history  is  because  it  is  an  important  context  for 
the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  of  the  new  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sciences 
(SBE)  directorate.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  directorate  was  a  significant 
achievement,  but  it  is  just  the  first  step  towara  our  ultimate  objective,  which  is  to 
obtain  equitable  funding  for  behavioral  and  social  sciences  research  at  NSF.  The  fis- 
cal year  1994  budget  requested  for  SBE  represents  the  next  step. 

During  last  ye^s  appropriations  process,  Congress  asked  NSF  to  be  more  ac- 
countable in  its  funding  of  behavioral  science.  In  fact,  the  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priations report,  this  subcommittee  specifically  directed  the  NSF  to  use  the  Human 
Capital  Initiative — a  national  behavioral  science  research  agenda  developed  over 
several  years  by  representatives  of  more  than  70  separate  behavioral  science  soci- 
eties— ^in  planning  its  fiscal  year  1994  budget  reauest. 

What  you  said  was:  "The  Committee  is  pleasea  to  see  that  the  behavioral  and  psy- 
chological sciences  communities  have  produced  a  comprehensive  vision  for  research 
in  their  disciplines  called  the  human  capital  initiative.  The  Foundation  will  report 
to  the  Committee,  concurrently  with  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  request 
to  the  Congress,  on  how  it  will  incorporate  the  initiative  into  its  programs.  (S.  Rpt. 
102-356,  p.  161)." 

In  its  recent  response  to  you,  NSF  discusses  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  in  de- 
tail. In  fact,  NSF  has  pledged  that  20  percent  of  the  requested  increase  for  the  SBE 
directorate  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  used  for  HCI-related  activities. 

This  would  not  have  happened  without  a  separate  directorate,  nor  would  it  have 
happened  without  the  leadership  of  this  Subcommittee.  Equally  important,  this 
womd  not  have  happened  without  the  interest  and  strong  support  that  we  have  seen 
from  Cora  Marrett,  who  was  chosen  as  the  first  head  of  the  SBE  directorate  and 
with  whom  the  idea  of  the  HCI  set-aside  originated.  So  you  see,  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  represents  the  results  of  several  years'  worth  of  eSbrt  for  psychological  re- 
search and  the  behavioral  sciences  more  genertilly.  Your  support  for  the  SBE  re- 
quest will  be  a  critical  factor  in  helping  us  achieve  these  results. 

RESPONDING  TO  ISSUES  OF  NATIONAL  CONCERN 

The  societies  that  joined  in  the  creation  of  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  are  made 
up  of  basic  scientists,  but  what  they  write  in  this  document  is  that  basic  science 
needs  to  be  directed  by  some  of  the  pressing  problems  facing  our  country.  Basic 
science  needs  to  be  accountable.  And  so. the  research  issues  raised  in  the  Human 
Capital  Initiative  include  six  problems  facing  our  nation,  our  communities,  and  our 
families — Literacy,  Productivity,  Aging,  Substance  Abuse,  Health,  and  Violence. 
What  is  being  said  is  that  these  issues  represent  in  large  part  problems  of  behavior, 
and  that  increased  funding  for  behavioral  research — ^bom  basic  and  applied — can 
help  effectively  address  them.  (Copies  of  the  document  have  been  provided  to  the 
Subcommittee  with  this  testimony.) 

Virtually  the  entire  document  is  relevant  to  NSF's  mission  to  support  the  basic 
research  in  behavioral  science  that  needs  to  be  in  place  to  better  address  these  prob- 
lems. To  take  just  one  example,  Chapter  Two — ^'Productivity  in  the  Workplace" — 
outlines  ways  in  which  fundamental  cognitive  and  psychological  research  contrib- 
utes to  our  understanding  of  how  people  learn  new  skills  and  solve  problems,  what 
Eromotes  attention  in  individuals,  and  how  people  interact  with  technology.  This 
ind  of  information  is  crucial  in  addressing  such  diverse  issues  as  improving  air- 
traffic  control  systems,  designing  better  computers  and  robots,  and  developing  effec- 
tive employee  training  programs.  NSF  has  a  multi-year  initiative  in  cognitive 
science  which  is  likely  to  include  just  this  kind  of  research. 

Using  the  HCI  document  as  an  umbrella  structure,  groups  of  individual  investiga- 
tors are  now  being  brought  together  to  develop  specific  research  initiatives,  that  de- 
fine tangible  problems  in  the  real  world,  describe  our  current  knowledge  relevant 
to  those  problems,  identify  the  key  issues  that  feasibly  can  be  investigated  and  ame- 
liorated, and  summarize  the  potential  benefits  of  such  research.  Several  initiatives 
are  in  various  stages  of  development.  Two  initiatives  are  nearing  completion:  one 
called  "Vitality  for  Life,"  focusing  on  behavioral  research  to  help  with  the  problems 
of  aging,  and  another  titied  'The  Changing  Nature  of  Work."  Other  planned  initia- 
tives will  focus  on  literacy  and  reading  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  education;  sub- 
stance abuse;  mental  health;  and  violence. 
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FINAL  THOUGHTS:  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  BETTER  DECISIONS 

In  its  report  to  you  Congress,  NSF  calls  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  an  "excel- 
lent basis  for  enhancing  programs  of  research  support  in  these  fields  by  the  NSF 
and  other  Federal  research  agencies,"  and  says  that  "these  initiatives  fit  in  well 
with  the  Foundation's  long  range  planning  themes,  particularly  in  fostering  inter- 
disciplinary research,  developing  partnerships  with  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  enhancing  human  capabilities." 

The  Human  Capital  Initiative  was  developed  at  a  time  of  increasing  budget  scru- 
tiny at  NSF  and  all  science  agencies.  But  even  if  greater  resources  were  available, 
policymakers  differ  on  how  to  tackle  the  problems  facing  our  nation.  By  bringing 
together  many  scientific  societies  to  identify  research  needs,  the  psychological 
science  community  has  a  process  in  place  that  is  providing  NSF  both  with  the  abil- 
ity to  efBciently  target  the  most  promising  areas  of  behavioral  research,  and  among 
them,  the  areas  that  will  increase  our  knowledge  about  how  to  deal  effectively  with 
a  number  of  critical  national  problems. 

It  is  clear  that  NSF  is  prepared  to  use  this  agenda  as  Congress  has  directed.  We 
are  asking  this  Subcommittee  to  ensure  the  agencj^s  ability  to  do  so  by  approving 
the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  for  the  SBE. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  today. 

SUMMARY 

— The  American  Psychological  Society  (APS)  asks  that  the  Subcommittee  continue 
its  leadership  in  strengthening  NSF's  behavioral  science  research  programs. 

^In  the  fiscal  year  1993  Appropriations  Report,  this  Subcommittee  directed  NSF 
to  use  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  in  planning  its  behavioral  science  research 
programs.  The  Human  Capital  Initiative  is  a  national  behavioral  science  re- 
search developed  by  representatives  of  more  than  70  scientific  organizations, 
and  fi*om  its  inception  has  received  substantial  Congressional  interest  and  sup- 

fiort. 
n  response  to  last  year's  directive,  the  NSF  has  pledged  that  20  percent  of  the 

requested  increase  for  the  SBE  directorate  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  used  for 

HCI-related  activities. 
— Therefore,  APS  is  urging  Congressional  approval  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 

request  of  $106.9  million  for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences 

(SBE)  directorate  in  order  to  allow  NSF  to  maintain  its  commitment  to  basic 

behavioral  science  research. 
— In  doing  this,  the  Subcommittee  will  again  be  encouraging  both  the  agency  and 

the  research  community  to  respond  to  issues  of  national  concern  in  ways  that 

do  not  jeopardize  basic  research  but  which  do  provide  an  increased  measure  of 

accountability. 
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This  document.  The  Human  Capital  Iniliative,  outlines  six  areas  of 
broad  national  concern: 

•  Productivity  in  the  worltplace, 

•  Schooling  and  literacy, 

•  The  aging  society, 

•  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 

•  Health,  and 

•  Violence  in  America. 

Not  a  day  passes  without  one  or  more  of  these  concerns  being  featured 
prominently  in  the  national  news.  And  while  these  six  areas  do  not 
exhaust  the  concerns  facing  the  country,  each  is  a  substantial,  even 
overwhelming,  problem.  Each  presents,  at  base,  problems  of  human 
behavior.  Each  involves  questions  that  will  require  both  basic  and 
applied  research  as  well  as  development. 

Thisdocument,  developed  by  representatives  of  nearly  70  behav- 
ioral and  psychological  science  organizations,  is  the  first  step  in  what 
is  intended  to  become  a  continuing  process  of  bringing  systematic 
research  to  bear  on  problems  of  national  interest.  The  next  step  is  to 
prepare  specific  research  initiatives,  as  described  in  the  following 

paragraphs.  Continued  on  page  2 
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third  (199 1)  National  Behavioral  Science  Suinniil  and  to  the  ctirrettl  officers 
of  the  65  organizations  Ihey  represented.  Ihis  invilation  is  also  being 
distributed  widely  via  publication  lo  assure  Ihe  broadest  possible  b.ise  of 
participation. 

Specific  Research  Inilialive  Defiiieil 

A  specific  research  initiative  is  a  document  that:  ( I)  defines  tangible 
problems  in  the  real  world,  (2)  descriltes  our  current  knouletlge  (villi 
examples  of  our  successes  in  fields  or  subfields  of  research  relev, nil  lot  hose 
problems,  (3)  identifies  the  key  i.ssues  that  need  lo  be  and  feasiblv  can  be 
investigatixl  and  amelioraled  within  the  next  dt-caile,  ami  (I)  stitiim.iri/es 
the  polcniial  benefits  of  such  research. 

In  scope  and  focus,  il  is  like  a  "I'rogram  Announcement"  or  a 
"Request  for  Applications"  i.ssued  by  feiU'ral  agencies.  11  is  more  general 
than  a  "Request  for  Proposals."  It  should  cover  needed  research  lor  a  5-  lo 
10-ycar  time  span-  II  is  brief  by  necessity,  with  a  niininiiini  ol  Icilmiial 
detail  and  jargon.  The  six  areas  of  broad  national  concern  in  //»■  lliiiiniii 
Cnfiilal  /iiifirt/iiif  are  not  meant  lo  limit  the  specific  research  inili.i  lives  I  hat 
might  conic  forward-  Rather,  they  are  intendi-d  lo  serve  as  slarlini;  poinis, 
to  stimulate  us  to  conduct  research  that  adds  to  btilli  llieoretical  ami 
practical  knowledge  of  these  and  other  crucial  issui-s. 

Audiences 

Specific  research  initialivt?sare  intended  forscveialauiliences:  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  Ihe  rrcsidentand  feileralami  slate 
government  executives,  i^ilicy  makers  and  program  officers  in  grant  ami 
contract  agencies  and  foundations,  and  members  of  the  general  public. 

Purpose 

With  the  nation's  attention  concenlraleil  more  clearly  on  ilnmeslic 
problems,  we  believe  a  compelling  case  can  be  made  for  increased  invest 
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monl  in  ri-scnrch.  Wc  cxfTcct  tlint  spixific  research  initia- 
tives will  play  important  roles  in  debates  about  research 
funding  authorizations  and  expenditures.  We  believe  that 
researchers,  through  their  societies,  should  play  a  bigger 
part  in  sucli  debates. 

Wc  believe  that  it  will  tx?  advantageous  for  societies 
to  participate  in  this  second  phase  of  the  Human  Capital 
Itiitialivc.  Wc  offer  visibility  for  the  initiatives  that  will  be 
created.  Wc  offer  access  to  decision  makers  through  direct 
linkages  in  Washington.  And  a  coordinated  approach  can 
have  far  greater  impact  than  piecemeal  activities  by  indi- 
vidual groups. 

Organizational  Considerations 

It  has  always  been  the  case  that  individual  investiga- 
tors, groups,  and  societies  could  suggest  specific  research 
initiatives  to  whomever  they  wished,  and  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case.  No  group  or  society  is  obligated  to 
work  under  the  1  luman  Capital  Ini- 
tiative umbrella  exclusively,  or  at  "~"~^~~~~"~~~ 
all. 


versity  of  Michigan,  and  Charles  I'erfetti,  Univcrsilv  of 
Pittsburgh.  ThcCommiltecischairi-dby  Millon  P.  I  l.ikcl. 
Bowling  Green  Slate  University,  and  it  is  st.iflcil  bv  Al.ui 
Kraut,  American  Psychological  S<K-icty. 

Participating  in  this  Phase 

Response  to  this  invilalitm  is  open  without  dcailliiH' 
We  seek  the  participation  of  stKieties  or  consortia  of  soci- 
eties so  that  the  specific  research  initiatives  created  Ihrouph 
this  process  will  represent  questions  of  interest  to  idonliti- 
able  communities  of  researchers.  When  societies  imlii  ale 
their  interest  in  participating,  they  will  Ix?  invilixl  to  join  a 
drafting  subcommittee.  &>cielies  may  be  involved  in  the 
drafting  of  more  than  one  specific  initiative. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  will  attempt  lo  mini- 
mize overlap/redundancy  in  Ihe  planncil  iniliali\es  and 
to  ensure  that  all  interested  siK'ictics  have  the  opimrlunilv 
to  participate.  The  Chair  of  the  Coordinating  Comniillee 
will  be  able  to  provide  information  about  the  substance  of 
each  specific  initiative  being  planned  or  drafteil. 


Tlie  diversity  of  research-ori- 
ented societies  in  psychology  was 
quite  evident  among  the  65  societ- 
ies whose  representatives  attended 
the  third  National  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence Summit,  held  in  Houston, 
Texas,  in  January,  1991.  It  wasals{> 

evident  that  there  is  a  need  forsoci-  „ 

eties  to  bo  able  to  collaborate  on 
issucsof  common  concern,  such  as  addressing  the  national 
ncc-ds  identified  here  in  T/ir  H\imaii  Cafilat  liiilinliw  and 
advancing  the  case  for  investment  in  research.  The  1  luman 
Capital  Initiative  Coordinating  Committee  now  exists  to 
foster  collaboration  to  this  end. 


The  time  Is  right  for  basic  and 
applied  research  and 
development  that  strengthens 
America's  human  capital. 


The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee will  make  no  effort  lo  set 
priorities  among  specific  re- 
search initiatives,  but  drafting 
sulKommittees  are  free  to  m-I 
priorities  among  topics  within 
their  brief. 


Milton  Hakel 

CriAlB,  REStARt^TI  A(.TNI>A 
OxmDINATlNf;  CoMwinTE 


The  Coordinating  Com- 
miltcc  will  seek  to  present  s|>e- 
cific  research  iniliaiivi-s  li>  inlor- 
este»l  parlies  in  Washinglon  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready.  Thus,  drafting  subconinnlloes  will 
be  free  to  set  their  own  schedules.  We  also  will  follow  a 
cumulative  strategy,  adding  new  specific  research  iiiilia- 
tives  to  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  portfolio  as  llu-)' 
become  available. 


Creation  of  the  Coord  inaling  Committee  was  autho- 
rized by  a  vote  of  the  participants  at  the  third  Summit.  It  is 
the  successor  to  the  Steering  Committee,  chaired  by  Janet 
T.  Spence  and  Donald  J.  Foss,  that  wrote  T/ie  Hiiiumi  Cri;ii(n/ 
liiilinlitv.  The  Steering  Committee  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  Frances  Horowitz,  American  Psychological 
AsstKriation,  [Juncan  Luce,  Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psy- 
chological and  Cognitive  Societies,  and  James  McCaugh, 
American  Psychological  Society,  as  authorized  by  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  second  Summit,  held  in  Tucson,  Arizxina,  in 
January,  1990. 

The  Coordinating  Committee's  charge  is  to:  (1)  re- 
cruit societies  into  Ihe  drafting  of  specific  research  initia- 
tives, (2)  organize  such  drafting  subcommittees  as  are 
needed,  (3)  coordinate  and  review  the  work  of  these  sub- 
committees, and  (4)  coordinate  Ihe  publication  and  dis- 
semination of  the  final  documents  containing  the  initia- 
tives developetl  by  the  drafting  groups.  The  committee's 
membersare:  RueCrom  well.  University  of  Kansas,  Michael 
Davis,  Yale  University,  Kay  Dcaux,  CUNY-Graduate  Cen- 
ter, James  Grceno,  Stanford  University,  John  llagen,  Unn 


Statements  of  interest  in  participation  in  Ihedralling 
of  specific  initiatives  and  other  inquiries  shouki  Iv  ili- 
rcclcd  to  Millon  D.  1  lakel.  Regents'  Scholar  and  l'ri>fessor. 
Department  of  Psychology,  Bowling  Green  State  Univer- 
sity, Bowling  Green,  Ohio  CMin-OllS  (Tel :  4 19-372-81 14, 
Fax:  419-372-6013,  Bitnet:  MHAKEL@TRAI'PI;R). 

Conclusion 

The  I  luman  Capital  Initiative  is  a  btild  venture  for  Ihe 
many  specialized  societies  of  researchers  in  psychologv 
and  related  disciplines.  II  is  a  marked  departure  from 
"business  as  usual,"  being  the  first  effort  to  bring  larRc- 
scale  inter-society  collaboration  lo  bear  on  Ihe  iilenlifica- 
lion  of  research  needs.  Tliese  are  not  "normal  limes,"  ami 
the  enormity  and  the  complexity  of  Ihe  nation's  problems 
demand  an  innovative  apprivich.  Research  alone  will  not 
solve  the  nation's  pri>blems,  but  these  problems  won't  Ix- 
solved  without  systematic  inquiry  and  painstaking  analy- 
sis on  a  far  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  The  time  is  right 
for  basic  and  applied  research  and  development  that 
strengthens  America's  human  capital.  ♦ 
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Human  Capital  iNrriATivE 


Report  of  the 

National  Behavioral  Science 
Research  Agenda  CorvnvoTTEE 

February  1992 


Deveix)ped  by  Representatives  of 


Academy  ol  Behavioral  Medicine  Research 

Academy  ol  ManagemenI 

Adull  DevelopmenI  and  Aging 

American  Association  lor  Applied  and  Preventive  Psychology 

American  Association  ol  Stale  Psychology  Boards 

American  Board  ol  Prolessional  Psychology 

American  Educational  Research  Association 

American  Evaluation  Association 

American  Psychological  Association 

American  Psychological  Society 

American  Psychological  Society  Student  Caucus 

American  Psychology-Law  Society 

Animal  Behavior  Society 

Applied  Experimental  and  Engineering  Psychology 

Association  lor  Behavioral  Analysis 

Association  ol  Black  Psychologists 

Behavior  Genetics  Assodation 

Cambridge  Center  lor  Behavioral  Studies 

Clinical  Psychology 

Cognitive  Science  Society 

Society  lor  Community  Research  and  Action 

Council  ol  Graduate  Departments  ol  Psychology 

Council  ol  University  Directors  ol  Clinical  Training 

Counseling  Psychology 

Developmental  Psychology 

Eastern  Psychological  Association 

Educational  Psychology 

Evaluation,  Measurement,  and  Statistics 

Experimental  Psychology 

Federation  ol  Behavioral,  Psychological  and  Cognitive  Sciences 

General  Psychology 

Health  Psychology 

Human  Factors  Society 


International  Union  of  Psychological  Science 

Jean  Piagel  Society 

Midwestern  Psychological  Association 

National  Academy  ol  Sciences 

National  Associalion  ol  School  Psychology 

New  England  Psychological  Association 

Physiological  and  Comparative  Psychology 

Population  and  Environmental  Psychology 

Psychology  ol  Women 

Psychometric  Society 

Psychor>omic  Society 

Psychopharmacology  and  Substance  Abuse 

Rocky  Mountain  Psychological  Association 

Society  lor  Applied  Multivariate  Research 

Society  lor  Computers  in  Psychology 

Society  lor  Consumer  Psychology 

Society  lor  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 

Society  lof  Judgement  and  Decision  Making 

Society  lor  Mathematical  Psychology 

Society  lor  Multivariate  Experimental  Psychology 

Society  lor  Neuroscience 

Society  lor  Personality  and  Social  Psychology 

Society  lor  Psychophysiological  Research 

Society  lor  Research  in  ChikJ  Development 

Society  lor  Research  in  Psychopathology 

Society  lor  the  Advancement  ol  Social  Psycliology 

Society  lor  the  Experimental  Analysis  ol  Behavior 

Society  lor  the  Psychological  Study  ol  Social  Issues 

Society  lor  the  Sludy  ol  Lesbian  and  Gay  Issues  in  Psychology 

Southwestern  Psychological  Association 

Teaching  ol  Psychology 

Western  Psychological  Association 
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Background 


'  ,3      n  January  1990,  the  American  Psycho- 
logical StKicly  convened  a  Behavioral 
Science  Summit  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Tlie  Summit  conferees,  representing 
,  J      almost  70  psychological  organizations, 
-^  ^»  unanimously  endorsed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  iintionnl  research  agenda  that  would 
lu'lp  policy  makers  in  federal  and  other  agen- 
cies set  funding  priorities  for  psychological  and 
related  sciences. 

The  conferees  asked  Frances  D.  Horowitz, 
the  American  Psychological  Association's 
Science  Advisor;  R.  Duncan  Luce,  President  of 
the  Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psychological 
and  Cognitive  Sciences;  and  James  L. 
McCaiigii,  President  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Society,  to  appoint  an  Interim  Steering 
Committee  to  draft  a  document  based  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  two-day  summit.  Tlie 
Interim  Steering  Committee  was  made 
up  of:  Janet  T.  Spence  and  Donald  J. 
Foss,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Co- 
chairs;  David  Berliner,  Arizona  State 
University;  James  Blascovich,  Slate 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo; 
Milton  D.  I  lakel,  Bowling  Green  State 
University;  J.  Bruce  Overmier,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  Sandra  Scarr,  Univer 
sify  of  Virginia;  and  Larry  R.  Squire, 
Ui\iversity  of  California  at  San  Diego. 


In  January  1991,  the  Steering  Connnitlei- 
rept)rted  its  progress  at  the  next  Behavioial 
Science  Summit  held  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Organizations  participating  in  both  Sunnnits 
are  listed  on  page  3.  The  Summit  Organiza- 
tions provided  feedback  to  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  agreed  to  begin  the  second  phase 
of  the  Human  Capital  Initiative:  to  propose 
specific  research  projects  tied  to  priorities  laid 
out  in  this  document.  That  second  phase  is 
now  underway. 

The  pages  that  follow  are  the  product  of 
the  Interim  Steering  Committee.  This  docu- 
ment, together  with  portions  of  the  two  AI'S 
Summits,  was  supported  by  grants  from  l!>c 
National  Institute  of  Mental  I  Icalth  to  the 
American  Psychological  Society,  and  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  this  support. 


The  mission  of  the  Steering  Committee  was  to: 

•  Identify  a  unifying  theme  or  themes  for  behavioral 
research  from  among  those  developed  at  the 
summit; 

•  Invite  specialty  organizations  in  their  subsequent 
comments  to  attach  more  specific  initiatives;  and 

•  Provide  the  context  of  one  or  several  strategies 
aimed  at  developing  a  consensus  model  of  a 
common  research  agenda. 
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Preface 

Do  You  Believe 
In  Miracles? 

Doiiiilcl  Foss 

ami 
Janel  Speiice 

Co-Chairs 
National  Research  AffcnJa  Steering  Committee  * 


Tlie  1 992  Olym\nc  gomes  bring  la  mind  one  of  Hie  biggest 
../"se/s  in  the  history  of  sport,  lite  U.S.  hockey  team's  defeat 
of  the  Soviet  National  Team  at  the  1980  Olympics.  Wlicii 
victory  was  certain,  the  TV  annonncer  cried  onl  the  noii> 
famous  qneslion,  "Do  yon  Mieve  in  miracles?"  It  u>as  a 
great  moment  for  U.S.  siwrts  fans,  and  the  announcer  did 
a  splendid  job  of  involving  llie  audience.  Bnl  of  course,  wv 
don't  really  believe  in  miracles,  and  ive  suspect  llint  so 
InMling  a  stunning  victory  lakes  a  Utile  away  from  the 
hard  UKuk,  skill,  and  highly  niolivaled  play  of  the  alhlclcs 
and  their  coaches.  It  toas  a  marvel,  if  not  a  miracle. 

Sports  victories  such  as  this  are  a  welcome  relief  from 
more  serious  matters.  The  United  States  is  now  faced 
witli  a  host  of  vexing  problems  threatening  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens,  coupled  with  unprecedented 
opportunities  to  advance  our  common  welfare.  Many 
of  the  challenges  involve  issues  about  which  psychol- 
ogy has  contributed — or  has  the  potential  to  contrib- 
ute— n  great  deal.  Advancements  in  our  knowledge 
arc  unlikely  to  come  in  miraculous  breakthrough 
sizes;  they  will  come  from  systematic,  motivated,  and 
creative  work  by  psychological  scientists  across  all 
our  subdisciplines.  Such  work  has  tremendous 
potential  payoffs  for  society  and  for  our  basic  under- 
standing of  the  world. 

If  our  understanding  is  to  deepen  and  applications 
are  to  be  develojjed,  then  appropriate  opportunities 
must  be  identified  by  the  research  community  and 
resources  must  be  applied  to  them.     U  was  to  this 
purpose  that  the  National  Behavioral  Science  Summit 
was  convened  in  the  winter  of  1990 — under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Psychological  Society — 
lo  begin  developing  a  national  research  agenda  for 
psychology.  Tlie  Summit  participants,  nearly  100 


psychologists  representing  almost  70  Ix'havior.il 
science  organizaliims,  heard  keynote  ."ipi-nkiT  and 
psychologist  Alan  Lcshner,  Deputy  Dircvldfof  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  I  leallli,  snv  th.il  psy- 
chologists could  shape  the  direction  of  research 
support,  but  that  they  needed  to  brinj;  in  "large 
events,"  ideas  around  which  to  builil  fiiler.il  initia- 
tives. These  ideas  could  form  the  bases  from  which 
national  research  priorities  could  emerge  and  bo 
established  in  the  future. 

Summit  representatives  deliberated,  discussed,  and  in 
a  heartening  demonstration  of  inianimilv  ol  puipnsi". 
decided  that  developing  a  national  agenda  vv.is  in 
order.  They  cmp<iwercd  three  key  leaders  represent- 
ing the  American  I'sychological  A.s.«;<Kialion,  the 
American  I'sychological  Society,  and  the  I'ederation 
of  Behavioral,  Psychological  and  Cognitive Fkicnces 
to  appoint  a  Steering  Committee  whose  ini.ssion  was 
to  identify  unifying  themes  for  behavioral  research, 
and  to  provide  several  strategics  aimed  at  developing 
a  consensus  model  of  a  connnon  research  aj;i'nila. 
From  the  start  it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  two 
phases  to  this  process.  (The  Background  section  on 
page  7  reviews  the  history  of  the  process.) 

Tlie  Steering  Committee  met  on  numerous  incisions 
over  the  next  year,  grappling  again  with  ni.inv  of  the 
same  issues  that  Summit  participants  hnil  found 
vexing.  Our  work  built  on  prior  efforts,  but  rather 
than  focusing  on  the  state  of  knowledge  anil  promis- 
ing areas  of  investigation  in  our  subdisciplines,  the 
Committee  identified  a  set  of  major  problems  facing 
the  nation  to  which  psychological  knowletlge  could 
bring  important  insights.  Tlie  primary  audience  was 
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i«)l  iiitondixl  lo  be  ourselves.  InslcnJ,  (he  Committee 
liKiked  for  a  valid,  overarching  theme  and  a  subsid- 
iary Ri'l  of  large  ideas  that  would  appeal  to  colleagues 
'  in  federal  agencies,  nicmbers  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs,  as  well  as  to  decision  makers  in  the  private 
sector.  At  the  same  time,  these  ideas  were  ones 
designed  to  appeal  to  research  workers  across  a  wide 
spectrum  and  around  which  colleagues  could  build 
research  initiatives. 

The  //khmm  Capital  Initiative  is  the  result.  It  speaks  on 
behalf  of  the  science  of  psychology  in  all  of  its 
branches  and  provides  a  research  agenda  on  behalf  of 
the  people.  It  tries  to  make  clear  that  there  is  a  two- 
way  path  from  basic  research  to  significant  human 
issues. 

The  lliimaii  Capital  Initiative  is  a  framework  for  a 
research  agenda;  it  is  not  the  agenda  itself  since  the 
latter  requires  a  dynamic  approach.  Tlie  document  is 
meant  to  permit — indeed,  to  stimulate — scientists  to 
construct  "hooks"  on  which  they  can  hang  large  but 
more  specific  research  initiatives.  Supplementing  this 
dcKumcnt  will  be  a  second  one,  currently  being 
prepared  by  the  Coordinating  Committee,  in  which  a 
series  of  such  initiatives  will  be  presented.  On  page  1 
is  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  ongoing  process 
of  developing  a  national  research  agenda. 

We  believe  these  efforts  are  just  one  part  of  a  very 
important  process.  If  we  can  work  together,  telling 
our  story  lo  our  natural  constituents,  if  we  can  stimu- 
late proposals  from  groups  of  colleagues  and  work  for 
them  energetically,  then  we  have  a  chance  to  improve 
our  knowledge  base  in  a  significant  way  to  the  benefit 
of  our  science  and  of  the  public  weal.  That  would  be 
a  marvel. 


Janet  T.  Spence  and  Donald  J.  Foss,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas-Austin  (Co-chairs);  David  Berliner, 
Arizona  State  University;  ]ames  Blascovich,  State 
University  of  New  York-Buffalo;  Milton  D. 
f  lakel.  Bowling  Green  State  University;  J.  Bruce 
Ovemiier,  University  of  Minnesota;  Sandra  Scarr, 
University  of  Virginia;  and  Larry  R.  Squire, 
University  of  California-San  Diego. 


Advancements  in  our  knowledge 
are  unlikely  to  come  In  miraculous 
breakthrough  sizes;  they  will  come 
from  systematic,  motivated,  and 
creative  work  by  psychological 
scientists  across  all  our 
subdfsciplines. 

DoNAi.iJ  Foss 
Janet  Sri:Ncc 


. . .  we  have  a  chance  to  improve 
our  knowledge  base  In  a  significant 
way  to  the  benefit  of  our  science 
and  of  the  public  weal. 

DONAI.D  Toss 

Janet  Si'i;nce 
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Chapter  1 


A  Research  Agenda  for  People 


t'rologiic 

Were  tlicrc  ciny  good  old  days?  Compare  the 
199()s  Willi  Ihc  I890's.  Belter  medical  facilities  ahd 
public  health  care  have  increased  the  average  life  span; 
technology  has  removed  the  drudgery  from  many 
aspects  of  daily  life;  and  opportunities  for  women  and 
minorities — previously  cut  off  from  the  mainstream — 
arc  greatly  improved.  Nevertheless,  today  America  is 
still  the  land  of  concern  as  well  as  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity. Many  American  families  feel  the  grip  of  unrelent- 
ing stress.  Each  day  over  1,800  children  are  abused,  and 
some  3,000  children  run  away  from  home.  In  New  York 
City,  one  person  in  20  is  arrested  each  year.  In  Texas, 
one  adolescent  in  three  drops  out  of  high  school.  The 
lifetime  risk  of  having  a  dingnosable  mental  disorder  is 
20  percent. 

The  cost  of  such  serious  problems  in  lost  produc- 
tivity alone  amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
cost  in  lives  disrupted  and  families  shattered  is  greater 
still.  The  nation  is  hard-pressed  to  address  all  of  the 
luim.in  needs  of  its  people,  yet  our  prosperity  in  the  noxt 
century — and  our  sense  of  well-being  as  members  of  a 
community — demands  that  we  try. 

Policy  makers  legitimately  differ  on  how  to  tackle 
the  many  problems  facing  American  families  and 
Individuals  today.  Each  year  brings  another  round  in 
the  great  siKial  debates  about  productivity,  education, 
child  and  elder  care,  mental  illness,  dropout  prevention, 
dnig-abusc  prevention,  literacy,  crime,  group  conflict, 
health  care,  and  other  serious  issues.  These  debates 
typically  focus  on  who  will  pay  for  programs,  what  role 
the  federal  government  should  play,  local  versus  na- 
tional control,  and  so  on. 

But  such  questions,  while  Important,  deflect 
attention  from  a  crucial  point  frequently  ignored:  even 
if  we  had  considerably  greater  rest)urces  to  devote  to 
them,  nil  Icxi  often  we  simply  do  not  know  how  best  lo  deal 
u'ith  these  chnllcnges. 

Mere,  psychological  science  can  be  of  immense 
value.  Notice  that  nearly  every  issue  mentioned  above 
i.s,  ill  large  part,  a  bvhnvhtral  one — a  problem  of  how 
people  develop,  of  how  lo  train  and  motivate  them,  or  of 
how  people  relate  to  one  another.  These  problems  all 
fall  into  the  province  of  psychology. 


The  Human  Capital  Initiative 

To  develop  effective  plans  to  improve  our  society, 
we  must  know  more  about  ourselves.  Stich  Ikiimc/i'i/yc 
comes  from  serious  resetirch  rela>nnl  to  the  inosl  iiiiixfrlniil 
ftroblems  of  contemporary  siKicly,  including  Ixisic  research 
that  may  eventually  help  remedy  niany  of  them  at  once. 
Research  in  psychology — whether  it  involves  studying 
brain  mechanisms  underlying  behavior  or  finding  heller 
ways  to  deal  with  group  conflict — builds  the  needed 
knowledge  base.  With  appropriate  knowledge,  issues 
can  be  not  just  addressed,  but  addressed  wisely. 

Because  people  are  our  most  important  natural 
resource,  we  propose  a  I  Uiman  Capital  Initiative,  a 
sustained,  national  research  effort,  to  enhance  under- 
standing of  human  development  and  behavior.  The 
Human  Capital  Initiative  is  intended  to  support  research 
relevant  to  a  set  of  crucial  national  priorities. 


National  Problems  and  Research  Tliemes 

Tlie  Human  Capital  Initiative  targets  six  critical 
problems  that  are  facing  our  nation,  communities,  ami 
families  today  and  that  can  be  helped  by  psychological 
science: 

•  Worker  productivity 

•  Schooling  and  literacy 

•  The  aging  society 

•  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse 

•  Mental  and  physical  health 

•  Violence 

In  the  pages  ahead,  we  discuss  research  objectives 
for  each  problem  in  turn.  These  objectives  arc  organl7c\l 
Into  four  broad  Research  Themes  that  reflect  niaj<ir 
subsets  of  psychological  science: 

•  The  Psychology  of  the  Individual:  Behavior, 
Mind,  and  Brain 

•  Growing  Up:  fluinan  Development  and 
Families 

•  The  Psychology  of  the  Group:  Human  Rela- 
tions and  Organizations 

•  Education,  Training,  and  Performance 
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success  stories,  many  of  which  involve  hves 
saved  as  well  as  dollars  saved;  and,  as  is  typical, 
many  of  the  practical  applications  were  not 
anticipated  when  the  basic  research  and  theoriz- 
ing first  occurred.  A  famous  psychologist,  Kurt 
Lewin,  once  observed.  There  is  nothing  so 
practical  as  a  good  theory." 

The  spinoffs  of  psychological  research  are 
not  so  much  new  products  as  new  ways  of 
helping  people.  In  other  words,  they  are  appli- 
cations that  contribute  to  the  better  use  of  our 
human  resources.  Thus,  an  increased  investment 
in  psychological  research  across  the  bnsic-to- 
applied  spectrum  Mrill  benefit  our  society  enor- 
mously. 


Psychological  Research:  Basic  and  Applied 

Before  discussing  the  targeted  problems,  however, 
we  pause  here  for  some  general  remarks  on  psychologi- 
cal research,  both  basic  and  applied. 

When  psychologists  face  a  practical  problem, 
research  directed  at  that  problem  is  sometimes  the  best 
approach.  For  example,  if  we  need  better  predictors  of 
job  performance,  we  might  focus  our  attention  on 
making  better  tests.  In  other  instances,  though,  the 
chance  of  long-range  success  is  greater  If  the  problem  is 
attacked  less  directly  through  a  study  of  basic  psycho- 
logical processes.  For  example,  desigiUng  the  optimal 
way  to  teach  reading  might  require  us  first  to  discover 
how  the  child  gains  skills,  how  the  reading  process 
builds  on  spoken  language,  how  to  assess  the  child's 
awareness  of  language,  how  memory  and  attention 
work,  how  peer  groups  and  families  influence  learning, 
and  even  how  the  eyes  move  during  reading.  Or,  to  take 
another  example,  discovering  the  processes  underlying 
memory  and  problem-solving  can  have  Important 
implications  for  such  practical  matters  as  how  best  to 
learn  to  fly  planes  or  repair  them. 

There  is  enormous  value  in  supporting  basic 
psychological  sdence.  A  great  many  discoveries  have 
been  made  already,  and  a  large  number  have  found 
practical  applications.  For  example,  we  can  now  assess 
Infants'  sensory  capabilities  with  surprising  accuracy.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  detemune  very  early  whether  and  to 
what  extent  babies  have  abnormal  hearing.  This  permits 
earlier  and  more  effective  intervention.  Indications  are 
that  certain  intellectual  abilities  can  be  assessed  nearly  as 
early.  Findings  from  the  laboratory  have  led  to  other, 
cost-effective  applications  in  places  as  various  as  the 
factory  floor,  the  opthamologist's  office,  the  airplane 
cockpit,  and  the  homes  of  victims  of  panic  attacks. 
Principles  devised  in  laboratories  of  psychologists  have 
Influenced  how  x-rays  are  read  and  how  astronauts  and 
aircrews  are  trained.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  long  list  of 


Psychological  sdence  is,  relatively  speaking, 
inexpensive  science.  The  price  of  increasing  research  in 
psychological  science  is  small;  the  cost  of  not  doing  so  is 
huge.  We  propose  that  increased  attention  and  invest- 
ment occur  at  such  federal  agencies  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Education,  Justice,  Energy,  and 
Defer^se,  because  psychological  issues  impinge  on  all 
their  Hussions.  Increased  attention  from  private  agen- 
cies is  also  warranted.  Even  with  it,  of  course,  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  solutions  to  the  human  problems  we 
describe  will  be  found  easily  or  quickly.  In  fact,  quick 
fixes  are  unlikely,  given  the  complexity  of  the  issues. 
However,  progress  will  be  significantly  slower  without  a 
high  national  priority  given  to  additional  investment  in 
such  research. 

Psychological  research  also  augments  other 
disciplines.  Behavioral  and  psychological  considerations 
are  key  facets  of  such  emerging  fields  as  neurosclence, 
behavioral  medicine,  psychoneuroimmunology,  and 
computer-based  education.  To  cite  but  one  example,  the 
sequencing  of  the  human  genome  will  be  an  extraordi- 
nary human  achievement,  but  it  will  not,  by  itself, 
explain  how  the  genetic  code  controls  behavior.  An 
effective  study  of  the  paths  from  genetic  material  to,  say, 
mechanisms  of  attention  (and  its  disorders)  will  require 
the  collaboration  of  scientists  trained  in  psychology  as 
well  as  in  biology  and  related  fields. 

Finally,  we  note  the  importance  of  setting  a  broad, 
national  research  agenda.  This  report  begins  the  process 
of  defining  research  opportuiUties  and  priorities.  Later 
reports  vinll  outline  more  specific  initiatives  that  offer 
special  opportunities  for  increasing  our  human  capital. 
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Chapter  2 


Productivity  in  the  Workplace 


Introduction 

U.S.  bu.sincsscs  now  spend,  finnunlly,  ne.irly  as 
much  on  the  Irnuiing  and  development  of  employees  as 
Bovcrnmcnis  spend  on  all  of  public  education.  This 
trend  will  undoubtedly  continue.  The  future  workplace 
can  be  expected  to  grow  even  more  technologically 
.sophislicalcd,  demanding  higher  levels  of  skill  to 
operate  complex  system?.  Retraining  of  displaced 
workers  and  the  initial  training  of  new  workers  to 
operate  at  higher  efficiency  will  prove  big  challenges  In 
the  years  ahead.  In  addition,  since  productive  work  can 
yield  personal  satisfaction  as  well  as  products  and 
services,  we  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
designing  jobs  as  well  as  matching  those  jobs  to  people. 
Individuals  who  take  pride  in  their  work  are  more  likely 
to  work  well. 

An  optimal  work  force  is  necessary  since  competi- 
tion is  increasing  nationally  and  globally.  And  this  is 
happening  at  a  lime  when  there  are  major  changes 
occurring  in  American  demographics.  Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  change  is  the  aging  of  the  population.  Cur- 
rently in  the  United  Stales  there  are  10  workers  for  each 
retiree;  by  the  year  2025,  this  ratio  will  fall  to  3:1 .  And 
more  and  more,  the  work  force  will  be  made  of  women, 
minorities,  and  recent  immigrants. 

Meanwhile,  technology  continues  to  change  the 
workplace  and  the  demands  on  workers.  This  has 
brought  the  relation  between  technology  and  its  human 
users  under  closer  scrutiny.  Issues  of  "human  factors" 
are  taking  on  renewed,  and  changing,  emphases.  De- 
signers of  systems  need  to  know  more  about  human 
skills,  problem-solving  abilities,  and  limitations,  so  that 
new  technologies  can  assist  people  rather  than  frustrate 
them.  But  first  the  research  community  needs  to  know 
what  to  tell  such  designers.  A  vast  area  of  opportunity 
exists  here,  from  the  better  design  of  air-traffic  control 
systems  to  the  design  of  effective  robots  and  aids  to 
sensory  capabilities.  These  will  all  be  helped  if  we  know 
more  about  the  underlying  psychological  mechanisms 
relevant  to  them. 

In  addition,  technology  is  changing  the  social 
organization  of  work.  Many  workers  now  confer  via 
computer  stations  rather  than  face-to-face  or  by  tele- 
phone. Hut  how  and  when  such  arrangements  yield 
cost-effective  results  is  a  question  ready  for  deeper 
study.  Also,  better  predictions  (and,  of  course,  fair  ones) 
of  who  will  be  productive,  honest  employees  are  needed 


and  can  be  obtained  with  further  research.  As  tests 
improve,  they  promise  to  save  enormous  training  i  osis 

Better  training  is  not  the  only  answer  to  a  more 
productive  work  force.  Currently,  more  than  half  of  nil 
women  with  young  children  work  outside  the  home,  a 
figure  that  will  likely  rise  because  of  the  growing  nenl 
for  workers.  We  need  to  devise  adc(|uatc  child-care 
programs  and  provide  social  supports  for  ovcrburdencil 
parents,  especially  single  parents.  Parents  with 
undcpcndable  child-care  arrangements  are  more  apt  In 
be  late  or  to  mi.ss  work  altogether,  leading  to  morale 
problems  and  attendant  losses  in  productivity  and  srl(- 
esteem.  But  research  is  needed  on  how  better  to  select 
and  train  child-care  workers,  as  well  as  on  how  to 
maximize  inlellectual  and  social  benefits  to  the  children 
growing  up  in  such  a  system. 

Since  we  are  the  work  force,  its  well-being  is  our 
own.  Research  to  aid  prwluctivity — broadly  defined — 
will  contribute  to  every  one  of  us. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Individual: 
Behavior,  Mind,  and  Brain 

Solutions  to  complex  challenges  like  those  nnlcd 
above  are  unlikely  to  come  easily.   Long-term  solutions 
will  surely  rely,  in  part,  on  an  improved  understanding 
of  cognition  and  motivation,  as  well  as  on  the  psycho- 
biological  mechanisms  that  mediate  them. 

For  example,  both  high-level  and  midbrain-level 
functions  support  arousal  and  attention,  which  underlie 
any  continuous  performance  of  a  task  like  those  nianv 
industrial  workers  perform.  Success  on  such  lasks 
might  be  enhanced  if  the  neural  systems  underlying 
attention  and  arousal  were  understcxxl.  This  by  no 
means  implies  anything  like  "direct"  neural  manipul.i- 
tion  to  achieve  the  desired  end.  Indeed,  discoveries 
about  the  brain  may  reveal  that  optimal  activation  is 
produced  by  something  a-  simple  as  an  appropriate 
exercise  regimen. 

At  the  cognitive  level,  new  models  of  .skill  aci|ui';i- 
tion  are  helping  to  explain  such  a  common  phenomenon 
as  improvement  with  practice.  We  need  to  undersl.iml 
this  phenomenon  and  its  basic  psychological  and 
physiological  mechanisms  nore  fully,  h'undainonlal 
research  on  learning  and  memory,  espiecially  the  learn- 
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ing  of  complex  procedures,  and  on  topics  such  as 
transfer  of  training  from  one  skilled  task  to  another 
promise  to  move  us  forward. 

Much  also  remains  to  be  learned  about  how  people 
acquire  motor  skills,  which  are  critical  components  of 
performance  in  many  production  settings.  Are  there 
better  ways  to  train  such  skills?  In  the  past,  we've 
usually  relied  on  practice,  but  practice  does  not  always 
make  perfect;  we  now  know  that  only  correct  practice 
can  improve  performance.  Determining  what  consti- 
tutes correct  practice  is  itself  a  theoretical  challenge. 
Related  issues  involve  questions  such  as:  How  do 
sensory  abilities  interact  with  motor-skill  development? 
Are  some  skills  more  critical  than  others?  How  much 
can  training  systems  be  improved  by  assigning  workers 
with  particular  abilities  to  compatible  tasks? 

Similarly,  a  better  understanding  of  decision- 
making in  complex  settings  is  required  for  applications 
ranging  from  tioard  rooms  to  military  battlefields.  Such 
tragedies  as  the  shooting  down  of  an  Iranian  Airbus  by 
the  USS  Viiicemia:  in  1988,  and  American  troops  being 
killed  by  "friendly  fire"  in  Desert  Storm,  underscore  this 
requirement.  We  also  need  a  broader  research  base  to 
help  us  devise  decision  aids  and  expert  systems  that 
augment  human  action.  Understanding,  preserving, 
distributing,  and  enhancing  expertise  is  a  problem  that 
has  long  intrigued  psychological  researchers.  With 
recent  advances  in  computer  models  and  the  mapping  of 
neural  networks,  we  can  expect  great  progress  with 
appropriate  support. 

As  an  offshoot  of  this  work,  one  effort  to  enhance 
worker  productivity  relies  on  computer-based  "expert 
systems"  to  assist  decision-making.  Developing  such 
systems  requires  finding  the  appropriate  division  of 
labor  between  person  and  machine.  The  "common 
sense"  answer  of  "the  more  machine  the  better"  has 
often  had  less  than  optimal  results.  Research  is  needed 
to  identify  systematic  ways  to  make  these  divisions  so 
that  system  designers  can  capitalize  on  them.  Also,  the 
dt?sign  of  critical  technologies  for  the  military  and  other 
high-technology  organizations  will  require  better 
understanding  of  such  topics  as  pattern  recognition, 
memory  retrieval,  and  de^rision-making. 


Understanding  how  to  niaxinii/f  winkers' 
potential  is  another  m.ijor  goal.  A  lissnit  niililarv 
psychologists  Icnrneil  in  Iho  Tiisl  .uul  Stvcnd 
World  Wars  was  that  worker  ctlorlivi'ncss  ,iiul 
sittsf.iclion  iinpriivcil,  and  puKluiliv  ilv  snl'sl.in- 
tially  increased,  when  individuals  ivorc  .is>iii;iu'd 
jobs  that  matched  their  talents.  Accomplishing  this 
match-up  falls  into  two  domains:  ability  testing 
and  task  analysis.  Testing  can  produce  oplinial 
fittings  of  employee  to  task,  yes.  liut  to  devise  an 
accurate  test  for  the  complex  jobs  of  the  (nluro 
rci]uiri-s  a  psychological  inulerslnndin);  of  these 
jobs:  the  various  skills  and  cognilivo  prou'sses  they 
require,  including  problem-solving,  orgaiil/ing, 
and  planning.  How  can  these  attributes  be  as- 
sessed accurately  and  fairly?  Current  discussions  loii- 
cerning  equal  employment  opportunities  and  affirmative 
action  give  these  issues  an  especially  keen  edge. 


Growing  Up:  Human  Dcvclopmcnl  and  I'aniilies 

In  the  past  two  gencration.s,  the  concept  <if  the 
family  has  changed  radically.  Anumg  families  ivilh 
small  children,  only  about  6  percent  follow  the  once- 
traditional  model  of  a  two-parent  family:  a  father  who  is 
employed  and  a  mother  who  stays  home  full-lime. 
Understandably,  then,  balancing  work  and  family  life 
has  become,  for  many  parents,  an  ongtiing  problem.  The 
stress  of  having  to  provide  both  the  income  and  the  care 
for  children,  often  without  social  supports,  can  be  acute. 
Patched-together  child-care  arrangements  often  contrib- 
ute to  the  stress.  These  problems  prove  even  worse  for 
single  parents,  especially  women  in  low-paying  jobs 
who  get  no  child  supj->orl.  Migh-quality  child  c.ire  is  not 
harmful  to  young  children,  but  many  children  Unlay 
don't  get  it.  Research  on  the  components  of  an  afford- 
able, quality  care  system  in  the  UnitctI  Slates  is  urgently 
needed  to  ensure  that  the  future  workers  of  this  autnlry 
grow  up  to  be  emotionally,  intellectually,  and  socially 
healthy  adults. 

Many  American  families  are  also  responsible  for 
the  care  of  elderly  parents.  Responsibilities  vary  from 
helping  with  financial  management  to  providing  in- 
home  care  for  ill  parents  on  a  full-time  basis.  Hut  it  is 
possible  to  devise  better  techniques  for  helping  older 
Americans  be  self-sufficient  as  long  as  possible.  A 
reasonable  investment  in  such  work  will  have  substan- 
tial human  and  economic  payoff. 

Further  changing  Ihe  nation's  social  f.ibrii  is 
adolescent  employment — a  mixcti  blessing  imleeil. 
While  working  teenagers  acquire  skills,  Ihey  also  have 
more  money  for  cars,  alcohol,  and  ihugs.   I  heir  lime 
spent  at  work  is  time  not  spent  on  sc1mk>I,  which  helps 
explain  why  employed  teens  have,  on  average,  lower 
grades  and  are  more  apt  to  drop  out  of  st  hinil.   I  low  to 
help  adolescents  combine  work  and  schooling  is  a 
pressing  need,  requiring  research  on  how  to  nili-sign 
both  schools  and  work  settings. 
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The  Psychology  of  Ihe  Group: 
lluninn  Relations  and  Organizations 

Most  productive  work  requires  cooperative 
efforts.  A  belter  understanding  of  group  dynamics 
sliould  help  managers  improve  vv'orkers'  productiv- 
ity as  well  as  their  sense  of  well-being.  We  need 
rescarcli  on  ways  to  dissolve  stereotypes  and  the 
prejudices  they  engender,  to  promote  intergroup 
understanding,  and  to  integrate  workers  from 
different  backgrounds  and  cultures.  Such  research 
must  involve  workers  at  all  occupational  levels.  For 
organizations,  a  failure  to  address  such  matters  may 
cause  economic  losses.  For  individuals,  discrimina- 
tion results  not  only  in  financial  loss  but  in  lower  job 
satisfaction,  self-respect,  and  physical  well-being. 

Research  conducted  since  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  shows  that  well-designed 
ability  tests  can  predict  job  performance  and  there- 
fore are  useful  In  making  personnel  decisions  about 
hiring,  salary,  and  promotions.  But  such  tests  are  not 
flawless,  and  they  are  decidedly  controversial  and 
unpopular  in  some  quarters.  We  need  research  to 
enhance  the  predictive  accuracy  of  these  tests  as  well  as 
Ihe  later  measurement  of  job  performance,  for  the  latter 
clearly  involves  many  facets  of  behavior. 


In  addition,  we  need  to  study  further  the  relation 
between  productivity,  job  satisfaction,  and  organiza- 
tional climate  and  structure.  The  results  of  such  research 
will  help  resolve  disputes,  improve  bargaining  and 
negotiations,  and  smooth  labor-management  relations. 
We  also  should  learn  more  about  how  to  introduce  new 
technology,  how  to  reduce  resistance  to  change,  and 
how  to  redesign  work  groups. 

Leadership — both  its  development  and  its  im- 
provement— may  represent  Ihe  biggest  challenge  of  all. 
Nowadays,  technology,  demographics,  and  Information 
are  almost  synonymous  with  change.  In  so  dynamic  a 
context,  business  leaders  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
guide  their  organizations.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  then, 
thai  only  one-third  of  America's  chief  executive  officers 
arc  judged  successful,  whereas  one-third  are  outright 
failures.  If  we  can  change  these  figures  by  belter  educat- 
ing our  leaders,  we  will  reap  hands<ime  returns.  We 
need  an  investment  in  research  on  leadership,  the 
interpersonal  and  social  processes  that  underlie  it,  and 
its  development  throughout  tlie  lifespan.  We  especially 
nccil  to  examine  participative  management  and  collabo- 
rative Iciidcrship. 


Education,  Training,  and  Performance 

An  advertising  slogan  proclaims,  "It's  performance 
that  counts!"  And  it's  true:  skilled  performance  is  the 
hallmark  of  excellence  in  every  human  pursuit,  be  it  in 
art  and  literature,  athletics,  or  jobs  requiring  intellectual, 
interpersonal,  and  organizational  prowess.  Out  we 
know  far  less  about  developing  and  maintaining  skilled 
performance  than  we  should.  For  example,  we  nave  yet 


Behavicxal  sdencs  guides  technical  Iraining  (xogfams  lot  high  piessuie  ledious  lasks  llial 
Itepsnd  on  human  laclors  such  as  decision  making,  perception,  and  proljlem  solving 


to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  psyciin- 
logical  and  physical  determinants  of  high-level  |ht(oi- 
mance.  Research  is  neodetl  not  only  on  such  basic 
psychological  issues  as  abilities  and  motivation,  but  mi 
logistical  issues  such  as  matching  the  demands  of  work 
to  tlie  abilities  of  workers. 

We  need  to  understand  better  luiw  tji  train  people. 
One  population  in  need  is  unskilleil  youths,  a  group 
noted  for  high  unemployment  rates,  limited  literacy,  niul 
poor  job-hunting  and  job-keeping. 

We  also  need  to  learn  liow  to  design  betler  Ir.iiiijni; 
systems  for  jobs  with  increasing  cognitive  complcxilv. 
Modem  manufacturing  technology  often  requires 
employees  to  work  in  teams,  lo  nitate  through  a  vorielv 
of  jobs,  to  Iroublc-slKHJt,  and  to  u.se  mntliemnlicnl 
concepts  such  as  statistical  quality  control.  I  low  can 
people  learn  to  use  quantitative  information  more 
effectively?  Training  and  performance  issues  abound 
for  systems  that  involve  distributed  work  and  communi- 
cations in  complex,  computer-assislo.1  environnieni";. 

As  some  executives,  military  leaders,  anil  ciliu.tlois 
have  discovered,  however,  peak  performance  diK-s  nul 
automatically  follow  when  workers  have  the  skills  ,iiul 
training  needed  to  perform  a  task.  The  most  valiiabK' 
contributors,  be  tliey  blue-collar  workers  or  corfKir.ile 
executives,  are  those  who  desirt>  to  do  well  and  who  s<>| 
high  standards  for  lliemsclvi-s  and  their  co-woi  kers. 
Much  research  reinaiijs  to  be  done  on  how  Ihe  work  rlliii 
can  be  instilled  in  the  young,  not  only  by  Iheir  laniilics 
but  by  schools  and  the  community.  Similarly,  more 
attention  to  conditions  that  motivate  effective  perfor- 
mance in  the  workplace  and  foster  employee  salisf.irlinn 
and  morale  is  requireil.  Research  is  also  needeil  lo 
iilentify  factors  that  discourage  our  youth  from  ilex  elop- 
ing appropriate  atliludes  and  aspirations. 
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Chapter  3 


Schooling  and  Literacy 


Introduction 

There  is  no  better  way  to  invest  in  human  capital 
tlwn  lo  improve  our  schools.  Schools  are  still  asked  to 
perform  their  traditional  functions  of  passing  on  critical 
skills  (e.g.,  reading  and  mathematics),  important  facts  of 
our  culture  (e.g.,  history  and  the  structure  of  govem- 
mcnl),  and  an  appreciation  of  cultural  products  (e.g., 
music  and  art);  and  they  must  also  teach  basic  science 
and  scientific  methods.  But  today's  schools  are  asked  to 
do  still  more.  Tlicy  must  tackle  such  tasks  as  teaching 
about  responsible  sexual  behavior  and  passing  on  an 
appreciation  lor  the  contributions  of  diverse  cultures  to 
American  life. 

Schools  must  accomplish  all  this  in  classrooms 
often  composed  of  linguistically  and  culturally  diverse 
students.  Further,  they  must  teach  more  and  more 
students  from  single-parent  families,  many  of  whom 
were  themselves  dropouts.  The  challenge  of  teaching 
children  in  the  third  generation  in  the  ghetto,  or  in  the 
second  generation  in  the  barrio,  or  children  whose 
families  have  access  to  neither  reliable  housing  nor 
medical  coverage  is  daunting. 

Traditionally,  Americans  have  looked  lo  their 
schools  to  help  them  deal  with  large  social  and  political 
issues,  from  training  scientists  in  response  to  Sputnik,  to 
ensuring  that  respect  for  other  cultures  be  more  wide- 
spread. Today  our  schools  must  prepare  millions  of 
youngsters  for  jobs  not  yet  invented — jobs  that  are  likely 
to  require  increased  levels  of  scientific  literacy  and 
mathematical  skill.  Such  preparation  simply  must  occur, 
even  though  the  diversity  of  students  substantially 
increases  the  challenge. 

Adding  lo  the  challenge  Is  our  current  uncertainty 
about  how  to  design  curricula  in  a  cost-effective  and 
humane  fashion.  We  know  that  America's  children  lag 
behind  those  from  many  other  industrialized  countries 
in  reading,  mathematics,  and  science,  but  we  have  yet  to 
understand  quite  why  or  how  to  improve.  Our  knowl- 
edge base  is  woefully  lacking.  It  is  no  less  so  in  other 
areas  such  as  how  to  teach  effective  group  problem- 
solving,  language  learning,  and  many  other  topics 
critical  to  building  effective  schools — and  citizens — for 
tomorrow.  And  even  when  research  endorses  some 
approaches  over  others,  opposition  to  implementing 
these  endorsements  sometimes  proves  severe.  It  is  a 


research  problem  in  itself  to  learn  how  to  persuade 
decision-makers  to  acknowledge  data  and  be  guidetl  bv  il 

Colleges  of  education  are  in  turmoil  nbnul  liiuv  lo 
develop  a  curriculum  for  teacher  preparation  thai  is  both 
relevant  and  rigorous.  They  are  also  having  difficully 
attracting  minorities  to  the  profession.  And  Ihe  profes- 
sion itself  is  losing  some  of  its  most  talented  new  Icni  h- 
ers  within  their  first  few  years  because  of  burnout.  We 
need  research  on  all  these  issues. 

Psychological  science  can  play  a  key  role  in  teacher 
education,  assessment  of  students,  curriculum  di-sign, 
and  program  evaluation.  All  are  prime  research  areas. 
In  addition,  we  need  research  in  designing  progrants  in 
language  learning,  in  designing  computer-based  inslrui- 
tional  materials,  and  in  hotv  the  media  affect  learning 
and  development. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Individual: 
Behavior,  Mind,  and  Brain 

While  wishing  for  a  "smart  pill"  may  be  a  fool's 
desire,  we  have  in  fact  learned  that  some  mental  priness- 
ing  depends  on  certain  neurotransmitters  in  the  brain 
that  are  modifiable,  sometimes  as  simply  as  by  changing 
what  we  eat.  During  the  past  decades  a  wealth  of 
information  has  been  gained  about  how  the  br.iiii  Iciriis 
and  remembers.  Research  into  brain  mechanisms 
underlying  learning,  as  well  as  into  formal  models  of 
how  neural  systems  change  during  learning,  shows 
great  promise.  Expanding  this  km)wledge  could  enal'le 
us  to  overcome  obstacles  to  learning.  Specific  informa- 
tion has  also  become  available  aNnit  cognitive  pnKcssrs 
that  underlie  learning  and  memory:  perception,  atten- 
tion, acquisition,  storage,  and  retrieval.  One  of  the  key 
discoveries  of  the  past  decade  is  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  memory  and,  perhaps,  many  brain  mechanisms 
for  them.  This  exciting  work,  occurring  under  a  variety 
of  labels,  deserves  to  be  pushed  ahead. 

Schooling  builds  on  the  abilities  that  a  person 
brings  into  the  classroom.  But  it  is  successful  only  when 
the  information  and  skills  that  are  provided  there  can  be 
incorporated,  retained,  and  later  used.  Research  is 
needed  to  clarify  how  knowledge  is  organized  (what,  for 
example,  does  it  mean  to  say  that  one  "knows"  physiis') 
and  how  such  knowledge  is  used  when  solving  prob- 
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Psychological  science  can  play  a  key 
role  In  teacher  education,  assessment  of 
students,  curriculum  design,  and 
program  evaluation. 


National  Behavioral  Sqence 
Research  Agenda  CoMMimE 


ally — to  bear  Ihe  rigors  of  formal  education.  Of 
course,  there  are  Individual  and  group  differences 
In  maturity  and  preparation  for  schooling,  and 
these  have  raised  many  Issues  about  school 
readiness  In  the  United  States.  Research  on 
individual  and  group  differences  has  succeeded 
in  describing  many  of  the  sources  of  these  differ- 
ences. More  needs  to  be  done,  however,  to 
explain  them  satisfactorily  and  to  pinpoint  the 
actual  changes  that  occur  as  children  acquire  basic 
skills.  We  also  will  undoubtedly  learn  much 
useful  information  If  we  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
valid  assessment  techniques. 


lems  both  in  and  outside  the  cliusroom.  A  better 
understanding  of  "transfer  of  training"  is  crucial,  for  it 
will  strongly  affect  how  curricula  are  designed.  Also, 
new  techniques  for  measuring  and  assessing  organized 
bodies  of  knowledge  are  required.  Including  basic  work 
on  the  nature  of  measurement  devices  theii\selves. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  society,  schools  now  have 
Increased  sensitivity  to  disabled  individuals.  But  to  help 
disabled  Individuals  reach  their  potential,  ifs  important 
to  deepen  our  understanding  of  their  disabilities.  For 
example,  the  nature  of  dyslexia  and  other  learning 
disabilities  remains  unclear  since  we  do  not  understand 
the  mechanisnu  that  underlie  the  problems.  Inevitably, 
the  emotional  status  of  handicapped  children  also  affects 
their  learning.  Understanding  how  emotions  can 
interfere  with  learning  (and  how  to  overcome  this 
barrier)  is  an  important  step  toward  desigiUi^g  effective 
progranis  for  dealing  with  the  Individual 

A  significant  part  of  our  collective  knowledge  is 
stored  in  and  retrieved  from  books.  Obviously,  it  is  vital 
that  children  develop  reading  skills.  Although  the 
importance  of  literacy  is  well  recogrUzed,  we  have  scant 
understanding  of  what  happens  when  we  read,  how  the 
processes  can  go  wrong,  what  the  consequeiKes  are  to  a 
reader  who  speaks  a  "norutandard  dlidect,"  and  a  dozen 
other  fundamental  questioiu.  How  should  one  best 
structure  a  text?  How  should  one  structure  programs  in 
adult  literacy,  and  how  should  they  be  evaluated?  Since 
our  standards  for  literacy  are  higher  than  they  were  only 
a  generation  ago,  thanks  to  an  increasii\gly  tedmical 
work  environment,  we  need  substantial  research  on  this 
most  bask,  and  complex,  skill. 


Growing  Up:  Human  Development  and  Families 

Children  in  most  countries  of  the  worid  begin 
school  between  ages  five  and  seven.  Before  then,  they 
are  thought  too  immattire — Intellectually  and  emotion- 


Developmental  fwychologists  are  finding  that 
much  more  learning  goes  on  in  Infants  than  was  previ- 
ously thought.  They  are  also  begliming  to  clarify  the 
development  tiul  takes  place  in  learning.  Such  studies 
merit  more  support.  How  do  our  cognitive  faculties 
mature?  In  what  order  do  abilities  develop?  What  Is  the 
proper  sequence  In  which  information  and  ideas  should 
be  taught?  Good  training  experiences  presented  in  the 
wrong  order  result  in  less  than  optimal  education — and 
may  even  lead  to  failure.  To  date,  we  have  relied  largely 
on  trial  and  error  to  discover  appropriate  training 
sequences.  But  as  the  educational  requirements  of  our 
society  increase,  and  Ihe  complex  material  to  be  learned 
expands,  a  more  systematic  solution  to  the  problems  of 
instruction  is  required.  Similarly,  belief  about  the  value 
of  "tracking"  students  according  to  abilities  swings  back 
and  forth  within  the  education  establishment  and  varies 
from  district  to  district.  Decisions  are  often  made  In  the 
absence  of  empirical  data.  In  order  to  make  wise  policy 
decisions,  we  need  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
hunum  cognitive  development. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Group: 
Human  Relations  and  Organizations 

Most  formal  education  heavily  Involves  inlerper* 
sonal  relations  and  group  activities.  These  social  aspects 
of  schooling  are  often  complex  and  varied,  involving 
peers,  parents,  teachers,  and  administrators.  For  ex- 
ample, some  schools  have  active  PTA  programs;  others 
have  none.  Parental  Involvement  affects  the  "atmo- 
sphere" of  Ihe  school  and  likely  affects,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, the  amount  that  children  learn.  But  how  Involve- 
ment actually  has  its  effects  and  how  we  can  stimulate 
greater  parental  Involvement  are  areas  crying  for  further 
study. 

Classroom  interactions  also  have  not  been  ad- 
equately studied.  The  social  exchanges  that  lake  place 
there  are  different  from  those  that  occur  outside  Ihe 
school.  Some  new  research  on  Ihe  nature  of  "instruc- 
tional conversations"  explains  ways  in  which  school 
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Ic.irning  differs  from  family  learning.  The  artifi- 
cial nature  of  learning  in  school — so  often  seem- 
ingly unreal  and  irrelevant — is  quite  different 
from  the  learning  that  occurs  outside  of  school, 
such  as  learning  how  to  fix  a  car  or  balance  a 
checkbook.  Understanding  these  differences 
could  lead  to  more  relevant  and  exciting  scliool- 
ing.  In  addition,  studies  of  real-life  learning 
versus  school  learning  makes  clearer  the  school 
culture,  a  system  with  its  own  rules  and  language 
that  must  be  mastered  for  success.  We  have 
learned  that  not  all  students  and  parents  under- 
stand the  rules  for  successful  participation  in 
schools.  Studies  on  how  best  to  pass  on  that 
knowledge  may  help  us  design  more  effective 
programs. 


Education,  Training,  and  Performance 


A  magnet  science  and  technology  high  school  utilizes  computers  extensively  lof  instnjclion. 
use  which  requires  sophisticated  research  to  determine  ellects  on  student  achievement. 


Changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  what  we 
expect  from  our  schools  mean  rethinking  how  to  assess 
school  performance.  We  need  to  study  more  deeply 
than  ever  before  the  testing  programs  that  are  so  much  a 
part  of  contemporary  schooling.  If,  for  example,  stu- 
dents are  to  work  jointly  on  learning  projects  in  com- 
puter-rich environments,  how  will  their  work  be  as- 
sessed? Similarly,  how  do  we  examine  the  effectiveness 
of  computers,  interactive  laser-disk  technology,  and 
other  new  additions  to  schooling?  These  problems  need 
to  be  addressed  by  psychologists  and  psychometricians. 
Better  means  for  assessing  what  our  children  know  and 
what  our  teachers  teach  are  needed  if  the  curriculum  is 
to  be  ready  for  the  21sl  century. 

Computers  will  undoubtedly  play  a  major  role  in 


the  redesign  of  American  education.  But  only  a  hatulful 
of  researchers  are  curn  nlly  addressing  the  key  psycho- 
logical issues  concerned  with  computer  learning.  Wo 
know,  for  example,  that  a  live,  onc-on-one  tutor  can 
make  a  huge  difference  in  the  amount  learned  bv 
students;  and  some  recent  work  suggests  that  even 
advanced  mathematical  and  problem-solving  skills  can 
be  taught  by  sophisticated  computer  tutors,  which  are 
one-on-one  but  hardly  live.  But,  in  a  rush  of  enthusiasm, 
school  systems  often  buy  computers  that  they  don't 
know  how  to  use  for  instructional  purposes,  atui  lhc\' 
create  or  buy  software  that  turns  the  machines  into 
electronic  workbooks  as  boring  as  the  paper  ones  they 
replace.  Both  to  stretch  school  dollars  and  to  spare 
children  electronic  drudgery,  psychological  studies  are 
needed  on  the  components  of  effective 
computer  tutoring  and  other  polentiallv 
important  uses  of  these  devices.  We  might 
study,  for  example,  the  effects  of  writing 
with  a  word  processor.  Will  it — can  it — 
lead  to  a  nation  of  belter  writers?  And 
what  of  the  effects  of  the  computer  on 
attitudes  toward  learning,  on  thinking 
about  problein.s,  on  organizing  inrornin- 
tion  when  doing  a  report,  or  on  the  t)ualily 
of  poetry  that  is  written  with  one?  1  he 
effects  of  computers  on  student  achic\e- 
ment  cry  out  for  rigorous,  conceptually 
sophisticated  exainination. 


Psychological  research  on  ellecUve  leaching  methods  has  contrilniled  significantly  to  the 
Improved  eindency  ol  educational  curricula,  programs,  teaching,  and  student  achievement 
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Chapter  4 


The  Aging  Society 


Inlroduclion 

With  the  average  age  of  Americans  steadily 
increasing,  more  and  more  families  will  face  problems 
related  to  aging  parents  and  grandparents.  Although 
considerable  research  now  shows  that  not  all  negative 
a>nscqiicnces  of  aging  are  inevitable  and  that  some 
changes  have  adaptive  significance,  the  aging  popula- 
tion does  have  special  needs.  These  needs  guide  us  to 
special  research  topics  that  must  be  addressed  if  we  are 
to  provide  our  aging  citizens  and  their  families  with  the 
highest  quality  of  life. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Individual: 
Behavior,  Mind,  and  Brain 

Motivational  and  emotional  changes  accompany 
aging.  These  changes  have  been  largely  ignored  by  the 
research  community.  Whether  changes  in  motivation 
and  emotion  stem  from  the  altered  availability  of 
neurotransmitters  in  the  brain,  or  from  changes  in  other 
bodily  processes,  or  simply  from  changes  in  life  circum- 
stances is  not  yet  known.  Similarly,  we  do  not  yet  know 
enough  about  the  life-long  effects  of  stress,  nor  about  the 
individual's  ability  to  mobilize  psychological  and 
physiological  resources  to  cope  with  it.  We  should 
develop  better  animal  models  for  studying  the  changes 
in  emotional  and  motivational  processes  that  accompany 
aging.    Tliese  model  systems  get  around  the  difficulty  of 
manipulating  such  processes  in  humans. 

At  the  microscopic  level,  various  important  matters 
associated  with  aging  need  addressing.  One  concern  is 
life-span  changes  in  the  structure  and  organization  of 
the  brain.  Grasping  such  changes  can  Illuminate  both 
the  development  of  psychological  capacities  and  their 
loss  with  age.  Various  forms  of  memory  need  to  be 
distinguished  and  linked  to  tlieir  neural  substrates. 
Using  modern  brain-imaging  techniques  during  psycho- 
logical tasks  will  permit  a  clearer  understanding  of 
where  the  various  brain  functions  are  located  and  how 
they  change  with  age.  We  may  even  see  the  effects  on 
brain  structure  of  drugs  and  alcohol — even  after  years  of 
abstinence.  An  understanding  of  the  psychobiology  of 
aging,  such  as  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  different 
brain  systems  that  underlie  mental  processes,  may 
permit  developing  some  behavioral  and  chemical 
interventions  to  lessen  deterioration. 

Many  elderly  citizens  take  multiple  prescription 


drugs.  They  and  their  families  ofli-n  wonder  about  liii' 
untoward  consequences  of  doing  so.  Since  then-  is 
potential  harm  associates!  with  multiple  drug  u.sf,  Iho 
influence  of  combinations  of  drugs  on  psychological 
functioning  urgently  requires  further  research. 

One  hallmark  of  aging  is  the  need  /or  glasses, 
hearing  aids,  canes,  and  other  devices.  It  is  important 
that  we  better  understand  the  basics  of  sensory  .sysli-nis 
and  how  they  change  with  age.  For  example,  our  ability 
to  drive  safely  is  a  function  of  our  sensory  systems,  ,ts 
well  as  of  our  ability  to  make  sound  judgnienls.  Like- 
wise, one  of  the  great  fears  of  the  elderly  and  llioir 
families  is  an  accidenl-a  fall  and  a  broken  hip-and  IIk' 
entering  into  a  nursing  home  that  often  follows.  A  belter 
understanding  of  how  we  both  sec  and  feel  where  our 
bodies  are,  and  how  such  sensations  change  with  age, 
may  permit  the  development  of  mechanical  aids  or  other 
means  of  protection. 

It  is  rare  to  find  someone  in  middle  age  who  dm-s 
not  believe  that  his  or  her  memory  already  shows  signs 
of  malfunction.  Recent  work  has  uncoveretl  new 
memory  systems  in  human.s,  but  the  implicalii)ns  for 
these  systems  in  aging  are  as  yet  unknown.  We  are  .iKo 
still  at  an  early  stage  of  understanding  niemorv  defiiils 
asscxriated  with  various  disorders  of  our  aging  jxipiila- 
tion  such  as  Alzheimer's  disease  and  Parkinson's 
disease,  and  disorders  that  accompany  strokes  and  other 
accidents  to  the  brain.  Only  with  improvetl  underst.iiul- 
ing  of  basic  memory  processes  will  we  t>e  able  to  expaml 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 


Growing  Up  and  Crowing  Older 
(iuman  Development  and  Families 

Aging  itself  is  the  subject  of  important  develop- 
mental research.  In  the  last  20  years  more  has  K-en 
learned  about  the  behavioral  aging  process  than  in  llir 
preceding  century.  Psychological  science  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  new  research,  especially  (vilh 
respect  to  cognitive  development  in  adulthiMKi  and 
aging.  Although  speed  declines,  wisdom  incrcasi-s  with 
age  and  experience.  Recognizing  and  capitalizing  on  the 
increasing,  rather  than  the  decreasing,  skills  of  the 
elderly  will  help  us  improve  their  adaptation  and  their 
contributions  to  society. 

In  addition  to  studying  cognitive  transformations. 
we  should  devote  resources  to  examining  the  siKial  and 
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..  .the  changing  face  of  the  Job  market 
will  necessitate  updating  the  sf<ills  of 
these  worl<ers,  as  weli  as  retraining 
worliers  displaced  by  changes  in  the 
demands  for  various  occupations. 
Understanding  more  about  effective 
retraining,  especially  as  it  applies  to 
special  populations,  Is  a  critical  research 
area. 
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cmotionni  changes  (hat  come  about  with  aging  and  their 
effects  on  families.  Relationships  between  parents  and 
their  children  change  as  children  pass  info  adulthood 
and  parents  into  old  age.  While  mutual  obligations 
persist,  the  balance  of  responsibility  shifts  to  adult 
children,  especially  to  daughters  and  daughters-in-law. 
This  additional  responsibility  assumed  by  women  who 
typically  also  have  children  to  rear  can  be  onerous, 
particularly  because  these  women  also  frequently  work 
outside  the  home.  Little  research  has  been  done  on  the 
nature  of  adult  children's  relationships  with  their  aging 
parents;  even  less  is  known  about  what  social  supports 
are  needed  by  women  who  are  sandwiched  between 
care  of  their  own  children  and  responsibility  for  their 
aging  parents  and  in-laws. 

An  especially  poignant  phenomenon  of  which  we 
are  only  now  becoming  aware  is  "elder  abuse" — the 
emotional  or  physical  maltreatment  of  the  old  by 
members  of  their  own  families.  The  kinds  of  services 
needed  to  protect  the  elderly  and  to  provide  help  and 
advice  to  families  need  exploring. 

Equally  poignant  is  the  emotional  isolation  that 
often  occurs  with  the  loss  of  a  spouse  or  admission  to  a 
nursing  home.  Applications  from  basic  cognitive  and 
ncuro-  and  social-psychological  research  will  likely 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  aged  population  in  at- 
home  care,  nursing  homes,  and  other  community 
settings.  Finally,  the  psychological  aspects  of  hospital 
and  hospice  care  need  further  research  to  provide  a 
more  humane  response  to  people  nearing  the  end  of  life. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Group: 
Human  Relations  and  Organizations 

A  compassionate  society  is  interested  in  both  the 
psychological  and  the  physical  well-being  of  its  elder 
citizens,  including  those  in  nursing  homes.  The  elderly 


suffer  more  than  their  share  of  psych»>li>j;ii.al 
impairments.  Deprcssion,  lonclim-ss,  .iikI 
despair  are  brought  on  not  only  by  illni-ss  .iikI  by 
depletion  of  financial  resources,  but  also  bv 
increasing  .social  isolation,  which,  in  turn,  di-- 
crcascs  the  capacity  to  be  prixluctive  and  iiulc- 
pendent.  Tlic  vicious  circle  can  be  broken  nnlv 
by  our  undcrslaniting  the  effects  of  isolation  anii 
how  to  overcome  them. 

Some  years  ago,  in  studies  on  animals,  a 
researcher  rcportetl  a  special  "relaxing"  n-sponse 
in  a  dog  to  the  presence  of  a  person.  More 
recently,  the  other  side  of  this  effect  has  U'gun  to 
be  studied  in  the  elderly.  We  now  know  that 
comfortable  contact  with  a  dog  or  other  pot  helps 
the  health  and  coping  ability  of  the  older  adult. 
Likewise,  data  from  foster  grandparent  pro- 
grams suggest  that  young  children  can  have  a 
similar  effect.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  this  is 
so.  However,  these  observations  provide  us  the  |nilen- 
tial  for  gaining  insights  into  the  nature  of  human  sup- 
portive relationships,  especially  for  the  elderly.  What  is 
the  role  of  touch?  Of  mutual -"ffection?  Of  control  and 
responsibility?  What  are  the  underlying  physiological 
mechanisms?  Tliese  and  related  issues  merit  attention  at 
the  conceptual  and  empirical  levels. 


Education,  Training,  and  Terformance 

Because  federal  law  now  forbids  employers  to 
require  employees  in  all  but  a  few  occupations  to  retire  at 
a  set  age,  the  proportion  of  older  workers  will  grow  in 
the  decades  ahead.  Meanwhile,  the  changing  face  of  the 
job  market  will  necessitate  upilating  the  skills  of  llu-se 
workers,  as  well  as  retraining  workers  displaced  by 
changes  in  the  demands  for  various  ocaipations.  Under- 
standing more  about  effective  retraining,  especiallv  as  it 
applies  to  special  population;?,  is  a  critical  n-seanh  area. 

We  also  need  to  learn  how  to  maintain  high-level 
performance  and  complex  skills  in  older  people,  particu- 
larly those  whose  occupational  resjxjnsibililies  atk\t  the 
lives  of  others.  The  need  to  know  more  about  llie  ellixts 
of  the  aging  process  on  motor  skills,  decision-making, 
judgment,  and  other  areas  may  be  most  obvious  lor  such 
professionals  as  physicians,  lawyers,  and  engineers,  or 
for  those  whose  performance  affects  the  .safely  of  olhers, 
such  as  bus  drivers  and  workers  in  nuclear  jxHver 
plants.  But  in  fact  we  need  to  know  more  about  lunv  to 
maintain  effective  performance  for  all  iKcupations  from 
semi-skilled  to  executive. 
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Chapter  5 


Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 


Introduction 

When  pnrcnts  talk  about  their  children,  a  common 
concern  is  how  to  protect  them  from  the  use — and 
abuse — of  alcohol  and  dr\jes.  The  problem  is  enormous. 
And  since  all  drug  use  is  a  oehavior,  if  ever  a  problem 
spanned  the  subdisciplines  of  behavioral  science,  this  is 
it.  Many  facets  of  it  are  crying  out  for  fresh  research — 
from  knowing  more  about  the  brain  mechanisms  of 
reward,  to  learning  how  to  set  up  educational  programs, 
to  devising  social  support  systems  that  work  for  adoles- 
cents. 

Better  understanding  will  come  only  with  a  broad- 
based  approach  that  spans  the  spectrum  of  psychologi- 
cal science.  If  the  uncertainty  of^ present-day  diagnostic 
and  treatment  pn>ccdurc8  and  the  scarcity  of  efforts  to 
develop  more  effective  techniques  became  more  widely 
known,  there  would  be  a  clamor  to  redirect  research 
efforts  in  this  direction. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Individual: 
Behavior,  Mind,  and  Brain 

Starting  at  the  level  where  psychology  interacts 
with  biology,  many  important  issues  need  study. 
Chemical  dependency  mvolves  activating  complex 
neurotransmitter  systems  in  the  brain  that  underlie  our 
responses  to  what  are  initially  ple.isant  experiences. 
Dependency  is  maintained  in  part  through  the  tolerance 


that  the  brain  develops  to  the  drug,  which  llicn  ro<|iiiics 
more  doses  to  prmluce  the  same  effect  as  well  as  to  sl.ui- 
off  withdrawal.  But  some  drug  lakii\g  occur.s  in  nnliii- 
patiun  of  withdrawal  rather  than  in  respi>nsc  to  with- 
drawal itself.  Thus,  we  nuist  study  the  basic  brain 
systems  that  underlie  reward,  tolerance,  and  avoidanci", 
and  learn  how  these  physical  changes  translate  into 
behavior.  Because  individuals  differ  greatly  in  tlu-^c 
physical  processes,  understanding  the  differences, 
mcluding  their  genetic  bases,  may  help  us  pinjmint  who 
is  most  at  risk  for  chemical  dc^K'ndency. 

Similarly,  understanding  the  brain  mechanisms  ol 
reward  will  yield  insight  into  the  basis  of  continued 
drug  use.  Of  central  importance  here  are  the  changes  In 
neurological  function  that  accompany  long-terni  expi- 
surc  to  drugs  of  abusi-.  Tliis  concern  is  of  six-cial  inleresl 
with  respect  to  the  impact  on  the  fetus  of  the  molher'siir 
even  the  father* s-usc  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  I  lere  is 
the  source  of  a  new  and  devastating  class  of  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

In  cognitive  psychology,  at  least  two  major  linos  of 
research  promise  large  payoffs.  One  involves  determin- 
ing the  effects  of  drxig.s — both  in  the  short  term  ami  in 
the  long  term — on  learning,  memory,  thinking,  (vrnp- 
tion,  and  nnHid.  Effects  can  show  up  years  laler,  excn 
after  long  abstinence.  Effects  also  show  up  in  the 
children  of  drug-abusing  pregnant  women,  which 
makes  this  a  long-term  problem  indeed.  We  also  nt-etl  to 
understand  the  normal  processes  of  learning  and 
memory  so  that  the  mechanisms  affected  by  drugs  cm 
be  isolated. 


A  second  research  goal  is  undersl.uul- 
ing  the  decision-making  that  leads  to  ilrug- 
talcing,  as  well  as  understanding  what 
maintains  its  use.  These  are  learncil 
behaviors,  so  a  better  understanding  of 
such  learning  is  required,  especially  since 
different  classes  of  drugs  affixl  different 
brain  mechanisms.  It  may  prove  that 
learning  and  cognitive  mecnanisms  vary 
with  different  drugs.  If  true,  different 
treatments  will  have  to  be  devclopi-d  lor 
various  classes  of  abused  drugs. 

Since  drug  abuse  (other  than  alcohol 
abuse)  seems  chiefly  a  problem  of  the 
yoimg  adult,  we  necti  epidemiological 
studies  to  tell  is  about  the  beginnings  of 
drug  use,  the  factors  that  maintain  use  and 
lead  to  abuse,  and  the  transition  to  disuse. 


Researcti  on  sodal  lactora  ttial  conlitxits  to  alooM  atxise  In  Ihis  sinxilaled  bar  are  addwig  to  an 
ellective  pubic  artanal  In  dnig  abuse  pmmOion  and  educaflon  atlocts. 
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Crowing  Up:  Human  Developmcnl  and  Families 

One  vl  our  most  recent  and  urgent  socini  problems 
is  the  plight  of  babies  born  to  mothers  who  use  crack 
cocaine.  Current  estimates  are  that  some  20%  to  25%  of 
urban  infants  now  being  bom  were  exposed  before  birth 
to  dniES  that  have  damaging  neurological  and  behav- 
ioral effects.  Because  crack  addiction  among  pregnant 
mothers  is  a  new  phenomenon,  wc  know  little  about  its 
long-term  effects  on  their  children.  Early  evidence 
suggests,  however,  that  drug  exfxisure  in  iitcro  has 
lasting  consequences  on  the  child's  ability  to  give 
sustained  attention  to  tasks  and  to  learn  m  school. 
Extensive  follow-up  studies  of  such  children  are  ur- 
gently needed,  as  is  design  and  evaluation  of  treatment 
programs  for  them. 

Prevention  is  obviously  preferable  to  treatment, 
especially  when  completely  successful  treatment  may  be 
impossible.  Young  women  who  use  drugs  clearly  need 
drug  rehabilitation  programs  before,  not  just  after,  they 
become  pregnant.  And  such  programs  need  to  be 
evaluated  in  objective,  sophisticated  ways.  Teaching 
pregnant  women  to  cease  drug  use  cannot  rely  on  mere 
exhortation.  Like  other  addicts,  they  need  programs  of 
intensive  intervention.  Developing  more  effective 
treatment  programs  for  diverse  groups  of  drug  users 
will  depend  on  careful  research  and  evaluation  of 
treatment  effectiveness. 

Teenagers  are  at  special  risk  for  drug-  and  alcohol- 
abuse,  problems  which  are  primarily  bthavioral.  Teenag- 
ers take  larger  risks  than  adults,  in  part  because  they  use 
poorer  judgment  in  assessing  those  risks.  Further 
researcn  is  needed  on  the  nature  of  adolescent  thinking 
about  risky  behaviors.  Effective  educational  programs 
based  on  that  knowledge  must  be  developed. 

Children  reared  by  alcoholic  parents  show  prob- 
lems caused  by  their  parents'  often  erratic,  irresponsible 
actions.  They  are  also  potential  abusers  themselves. 
Effective  treatment  programs  will  likely  take  the  whole 
family  into  account.  Research  on  family  dynamics  and 
interactions  is  of  great  importance,  for  such  work  will 
generate  fresh  ideas  for  designing  and  evaluating  better 
programs. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Group: 
Human  Relations  and  Organizations 

Individuals  develop  their  sense  of  self-worth  in  a 
social  context.  This  explains  why  perceptions  of  how 
others  evaluate  them  often  drive  individuals  to  engage 
in  behaviors,  even  risky  ones,  that  are  valued  by  peer 
groups.  Drug  use  is  valued  in  some  social  contexts,  so 
peer  pressure  can  lead  to  conseciuences  that  are  damag- 
ing personally  and  to  society  at  large.  It  will  hie  difficult 
to  decrease  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse — and  to  design 
effixtivc  educational  strategies  to  deal  with  it — without 
understanding  the  relevant  group  dynamics  and  cultural 
forces  at  work.  Studies  of  such  group  dynamics  may  be 
cost-effective  when  applied  to  just  this  one  area  of  social 


concern.  Also,  (he  efficacy  of  possible  lyix-s  of  (cmmu- 
nity-wide  interventions  designeil  to  avert  firsl-limr  i\\\\f. 
abuse  needs  exploring. 

One  popular  belief  is  that  most  drug  abuse,  espe- 
cially alcohol  abuse,  is  a  response  lo  stress — a  kiml  i^f 
coping  effort  by  an  individiial-lodeal  with  eji<ciliiin,<l 
demands.  Another  popular  l>elicf  Is  that  some  individu- 
als have  "addirlive  personalities. "  Slill  .inolhrr  is  Ih.il 
certain  individual-;,  tx-ing  physiologically  hy^K'i-u-.Kllve 
to  everyday  stress,  are  more  susceptible  lo  the  efleils  of 
certain  drugs.  As  yet  we  have  little  scientific  dnl.i  lo 
supf>orl  any  of  these  pt)pular  notions.  If  Ihev  h.n  c 
validity,  we  not  only  need  lo  demonslrale  the  fact  bul  lo 
learn  more  about  the  role  of  stress  and  how  to  mitigate 
it.  If  they  have  no  validity,  we  need  to  know  it  so  that 
our  attempts  at  intervention  can  bo  more  efltrtive. 


Education,  Training,  and  Performance 

Simple  slogans  aren't  sufficient  to  prevent  e\fX'ri- 
menting  with  drugs,  especially  in  at-risk  ptipulations. 
What  is  needed  are  educational  programs,  ainu\l  nut 
only  at  children  and  adolescents — those  who  are  most 
vulnerable  to  becoming  drug  abu.sers— but  at  parents, 
teachers,  empk>yers,  the  clergy,  and  connnunily  leailers. 
But,  as  noted,  we  do  not  know  what  form  such  piograms 
should  take  if  they  are  lo  be  most  effective.  Cle.irly,  such 

firograms  need  lo  reach  many  youngsters  who  are  no 
onger  in  school.  Does  the  "celebrity  approach" — 
famous  people  telling  youngsters  not  lo  use  drugs — 
actually  work  for  this  group? 

To  date,  the  research  devoted  lo  designing,  ininle- 
menling,  and  evaluating  eilucallonal  programs  Ims  K-en 
scanty,  and  the  ronceplu.il  frnineworks  emplnyi-il  h.n  e 
loo  often  been  simplistic.  Research  is  neeileil  lo  Imlli 
clarify  and  expand  appropriate  conceptual  frameivorks, 
and  lo  devise  practical  programs  that  can  be  delivereil 
effectively  lo  tlie  target  populations. 

The  public  has  spi>ken,  saying  thai  drug  abuse  is 
one  of  the  most  frightening  problems  of  our  time.   The 
loss  in  productivity  due  lo  orug  and  alcohol  abuse  is 
enormous;  so,  too,  are  the  medical  and  insurance  costs. 
Safety  in  the  workplace  is  also  compromised  by  drug 
use,  leading  to  great  costs  to  employees,  employers,  and 
the  public. 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  primarily  beliav  ioral 
problems.  While  recognition  of  this  fact  is  growing, 
many  of  its  implications  have  not  been  adequately 
appreciated.  One  is  that  additional,  sound  resennh  is 
needed  to  develop  improved  behavioral  techniques  for 
both  prevention  and  treatment.    Such  techniiiues  n  ill 
not  be  the  equivalent  of  "miracle  drugs."  Nonethel'  ■^s, 
in  terms  of  tne  vast  costs  asstKialed  with  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  the  potential  savings  associated  with 
investments  in  behavioral  research  are  inunense,  nol  lo 
mention  the  value  of  saving  many  families  from  despair. 
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Chapter  6 


Health 


Inlroduclion 

I  Ifallh  concerns  everyone.  Mccillh  issues,  physic.-il 
nnd  mcntnl,  nrc  central  to  mnny  of  the  national  problems 
discussed  here,  including  drug  abuse,  aging,  and 
violence.  No  matter  what  measure  is  used,  unhealthy 
behaviors  contribute  significantly  to  the  burden  of 
illness  in  our  society.  These  behaviors  include  the  use  of 
nicotine,  alcohol,  and  other  drugs;  lack  of  exercise  and 
p<H>r  diet;  bad  judgment  that  results  in  accidents;  and 
especially  responses  people  often  develop  to  the  every- 
day stresses  associated  with  home  and  job.  Health 
sclenlisls  therefore  invesligalc  not  only  the  Iradilionally 
defined  physical  and  mental  illnesses,  but  also  the  newly 
emerging  links  between  body,  cognition,  and  behavior. 
To  guide  research  that  will  ultimately  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans through  both  increased  longevity  and  better  quality 
of  life,  we  must  recogni7.e  the  value  of  a  bio-psycho- 
social  model  of  health. 

Balanced  funding  among  the  components  of  this 
moilcl  is  essential.  For  example,  investigating  how 
cancer  spreads  from  the  lung  to  the  brain  without  also 
studying  smoking  as  a  behavior  is  an  inefficient  use  of 
scarce  resources.  Likewise,  research  on  cholesterol  and 
heart  disease  without  research  on  dietary  behaviors  and 
coping  with  stressful  life  events  is  shortsighted. 


Die  most  eNedive  smoking  csssaUon  techniques  we  Ihe  dkect  resuV  ol  behavioral 
research  on  learning  and  have  been  anthtniasNcally  adopted  tiy  Itie  medcal  community. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Individual: 
Behavior,  Mind,  and  Brain 

If  has  been  proved  in  recent  years  that  emotions 
influence  health,  whether  physical  or  mental.  Slri-sseil 
individuals  are  more  prone  to  disease  and  more  resistant 
to  treatment;  they  are  also  more  prone  to  psychological 
disorders  .such  as  anxiety  and  depression.  Stress  also 
influences  the  course  of  mnny  of  even  the  most  severe  of 
mental  illnes.ses.  An  exciting  new  ficlil,  j-isychniUMiro- 
immunology,  has  combined  three  major  psychological 
disciplines — psychophysiology,  social  psychology,  am! 
cognitive  psychology — in  exploring  emolion-dis<-nse 
links.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  a  rich  interplay 
exists  between  K'hnvior,  brain,  and  immime  fumiioii- 
ing. 

Advances  in  brain-imaging  and  other  brain- 
locali/.ing  technologies,  which  reveal  brain  stuicture  and 
brain  (unction,  have  given  us  the  opportunity  lo  link 
thought,  perception,  and  behavior  to  specific  areas  and 
pathways  in  the  brain.  Much  more  work  is  neetleil  to 
identify  these  links,  but  many  advances  in  understand- 
ing are  already  reportixl  for  si-hizophrenia,  autism, 
dyslexia,  and  Parkinsonism. 

Recent  research  also  shows  that  some  personality 
traits,  altitudes,  and  motivational  processes  arc  relalt\l  to 
disease.  Por  example,  hostility  has  been  linked  to  general 
^  disease  proneness  and.  In  particular,  with 

cardiovascular  disease.  Still  other  personality 
trails  have  been  shown  to  relate  lo  gotnl  health 
or  "hardiness." 

Attitudinal  and  motivational  prtK-esscs 
affect  disease  oula>mes.  Altitudes  may  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  effects  of  dally 
stresses.  They  may  even  determine  how  well 
individuals  with  specific  threats  lo  well-being 
survive.  We  need  to  identify  more  precisely 
these  health-related  personality  traits  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  stem  from 
genetic  nnd  environmental  fnclors. 


Being  sick  often  menns  taking  mi\lk'lne 
to  get  well.  Curiously,  however,  compliance 
with  instructions  on  taking  prescrlpliim 
medicine  is  often  low.  An  amazing  nvMiiK-r  of 
sick  people  never  even  get  their  prescriptions 
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Research  on  Inlani  physiological  correlates  ol  errolions  and 
lemperamenl  can  allow  better  design  ot  mental  health  early 
irrtervenlion  and  prevention  programs. 


Anolhcr  gap  in  nicnlnl  licnilh  oxisis  in  lli.il  a-rloin 
drug  therapies  and  certain  belinvioral  llu-rapii's  li.ne 
proven  effective  in  the  trcatineni  of  tlepiis'^icii    ^ el, 
very  little  is  yet  understood  about  the  underlyinj; 
mechanisms  which  would  explain  the  similar  efleits  ol 
these  very  different  approaches.  Research  in  this  area 
would  likely  open  the  path  to  slill  more  effective  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  debilitating  dcpressiw  ilisor- 
ders. 

Finally,  studies  of  individuals  who  have  e\|vri- 
enced  majcir  trauma  such  as  rape,  early  sexual  abuse, 
combat,  and  catastrophic  disaster,  have  all  emphasized  a 
certain  memory  loss  known  as  disscKiation  in  dealing 
with  these  and  subsct]uent  related  events.  \ci,  tlu" 
understanding  of  dissociation  is  slill  in  its  primitive 
stages.  Much  work  is  needed  to  understand  more 
completely  how  the  brain  organizes  the  informatii'n  it 
gets  from  life's  experiences  and  how  the  lowered 
functioning  of  these  victims  can  be  relieved. 


filled.  Compliance  with  medical  treatment  is  a  signifi- 
cant research  topic  to  determine  how  we  may  improve 
health. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  sponsors 
major  research  initiatives  in  the  area  of  major  mental 
illnesses,  most  notably  depression  and  schizophrenia. 
Both  genetic  and  environmental  factors  affect  their 
incidence.  Psychologists  in  the  burgeoning  field  of 
behavioral  genetics  play  key  roles  in  assembling  the 
reliable  family  histories  and  in  the  search  for  genetic 
markers.  Other  psychologists,  in  neuroscience,  in 
psychopharmacology,  in  biopsychology,  in  clinical 
research,  are  trying  to  uncover  critical  factors  in  these 
illnesses.  Still  others  attempt  to  identify  environmental 
features  that  contribute  to  these  diseases.  Many  of  the 
newest  ground-breaking  findings  about  the  major 
mental  illnesses  have  been  made  by  psychologists.  If 
given  increased  opportunity,  these  scientists  will  play  an 
important  ro:2  in  discovering  both  physical  and  social 
factors  that  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  such  illnesses. 
I  lere  are  just  a  few  examples. 

In  mental  health,  biological  advances  have  in- 
creased the  emphasis  on  the  role  of  behavioral  science. 
For  instance,  there  are  recent  findings  that  some  children 
of  schizophrenic  parents  have  the  same  distinct  cogni- 
tive features,  and  that  these  features  can  predict  when 
schizophrenia  may  begin  in  these  children.  This  has 
offered  us  a  new  lead  to  solving  the  riddle  of  the  genetic 
contribution  to  this  dreaded  mental  illness.  These  early 
cognitive  features  may  represent  a  clear  genetically 
transmitted  trait  that  controls  the  later  onset  of  schizo- 
phrenia. But  many  unanswered  questions  in  this 
research  remain,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  is  needed  on 
this  cognitive  aspect  of  schizophrenia. 


Growing  Up:  Human  Development  and  Families 

Low  birth  weight  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
health  problems  in  the  human  life  span.  It  usually  stems 
from  prematurity,  which  in  turn  ofleii  stems  from  prnir 
prenatal  care.  Ironically,  the  United  Slates  holds  the 
pcK)rest  record  of  prematurity  and  infant  morlnlity 
among  minority  infants  in  the  entire  industriali/iil 
world. 

While  medical  issues  have  been  addressed  through 
exciting  improveinenls  in  the  care  of  very  underweight 
infants,  behavioral  science  must  learn  why  Ihe  mnlhcrs 
failed  to  get  ade<)uafe  prenatal  care,  thereby  causing  the 
problem  in  the  first  place.  For  slill  unknown  reasons, 
main/  iircgiinnt  u<oiiien  ilo  iwl  iwrliciymlc  in  imiuilnl  onv 
eivn  xvlicn siTficcs nrc  loulilii avoiliihic nml nvii  jiliiii  liny 
are  free.  How  can  pregnant  women  be  inoli\'aleil  lo 
make  use  of  these  facilities?  Equally  important  is  the 
need  to  understand  why  so  many  pregnant  women 
engage  in  behaviors  harmful  to  their  developing  fetuses. 

In  childhfKxl,  accidents  rank  as  the  greatest  source 
of  injury  and  death.  Accidents  stem  from  behavior;  they 
are  behavioral  problems  of  children  and  their  caiegivcrs 
who  fail  to  provide  a  sound  environment.  For  example, 
a  child  may  eat  a  poison  that  ought  to  have  Ix-en  stored 
out  of  reach,  or  another  child  falls  on  a  hard  surface  that 
could  have  been  made  softer.  One  example  of  a  success- 
ful preventive  measure  is  the  use  of  a  child  car-scat,  now 
mandatory  in  nearly  all  states.  Still,  40%  of  American 
parents  do  not  consistently  use  a  seat — w  fail  to  strap 
their  infant  in  correctly.  More  behavioral  research  is 
needed  lo  improve  the  training  of  caregivers  and 
children  in  accident  prevention. 
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Adolescents  have  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
risk-taking  that  results  in  accidental  injuries,  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  and  other  health  problems.  They 
often  exercise  loo  little  and  have  pm>r  diets.  Concern 
about  appearance  is  leading  many  adolescent  girls  to 
develop  anorexia  nervosa  and  bulimia,  with  serious 
implications  for  their  physical  well-being.  The  problems 
are  nearly  all  behavioral.  We  need  research  on  adoles- 
cent motivation  and  decision-making  to  reduce  harmful 
behaviors. 

Many  mental  health  problems  of  children  have 
dirc-ct  implications  for  their  mental  health  as  adults. 
Children  suffering  from,  say,  autism,  depression,  or 
childhood  schizophrenia  require  extensive  care  if  they 
are  to  function  adequately  later  in  life.  Far  more  com- 
mon arc  children  with  antisocial  behavior  problems.  As 
adolescents  and  adults,  they  often  cause  severe  problems 
both  for  themselves  and  for  society.  While  research 
shows  that  such  children's  behavior  problems  can  be 
diagnoscti  in  the  preschool  years,  current  treatment 
programs  have  not  proved  pwirticularly  effective.  Belter 
means  of  treatment  must  be  found  through  research. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  who  we  know  to  be  at 
risk  for  adult  menial  disorders,  such  as  the  children  of 
schi7,ophrenic  or  depressed  parents,  require  more 
research  on  prevention  of  disorders  rather  than  treat- 
ment after  the  disorders  occur. 


even  affect  full  access  to  health  care.  Understanding  Ihc 
cau.scs  of  social  reactions  to  these  victims,  and  Iimi  niiii', 
how  t<i  influence  Ihem  moreetfivtively,  uill  lu-lp  mltm- 
the  impact  on  victims. 


Education,  Training,  and  rerformancc 

How  do  we  gel  people  to  stop  behaviors  which  ,\rc 
counter  to  health?  I  low  do  wo  gel  Ihcm  lo  do  somk-- 
thing  so  seemingly  simple  as  complying  wilh  inslnic- 
lions  for  taking  oral  medicalion?  Answers  In  llu-se 
questions  have  provcvl  elusive  in  the  past,  even  when 
they  were  directly  addressctl.  liul  recent,  more  complex, 
models  of  attitudes,  self-efficacy,  and  self-regulation 
hold  promise  for  answering  such  questions. 

Similarly,  research  is  now  developing  technique^; 
thai  can  be  taught  lo  patients  for  coping  with  anxirl\' 
Understanding  heller  how  such  training  has  ils eftoil'- 
will  permit  miire  rapid  application  of  these  lechniqius  In 
other  disorders. 

Recent  research  wilh  the  chronically  nu-iilnlly  ill 
has  emphasi/.cd  Ihe  im|-H)rlance  of  siKial  skill  haininj;  in 
reducing  Ihe  chances  of  a  relapse.  More  research  is 
needed  to  determine  how  these  initial  successes  can  Iv 
tailored  lo  more  individuals. 


Interestingly,  some  children  manage  to  resist  Ihe 
bad  influences  of  their  disadvantaged  environments, 
whereas  many  others  succumb  to  Ihem.  Resilient 
children  have  Ihe  uncanny  knack  of  overcoming  pov- 
erty, abuse,  and  neglect — sometimes  by  finding  a 
mentor  in  Ihe  school  or  community,  and  sometimes 
through  their  own  intelligence  or  personality.  We  need 
to  know  more  about  such  children  so  that  others  can  be 
Itclpcd  to  escape  similar  circumstances. 


Patients  and  their  families  can  also  be  tihicaled 
about  Ihe  nature  of  a  major  depression  and  rcassureil 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  treatable.  The  tragedy  of 
untreated  depression  continues  to  Ix"  loUl  even  in 
current  limes  and  within  well-edticaled  familic-s.  (.Hln-r 
major  illnesses  are  also  imp<irlanl  areas  of  fiKus  for 
behavioral  scientists.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  Ihal 
currently  Ihe  most  effective  methods  lo  prevent  All^ 
require  persuasive  psychosocial  and  behavioral  inter- 
vention. 


The  Psychology  of  Ihe  Group: 
Human  Relations  and  Organizations 

Psychologists  have  discovered  that  the  quality  of 
individuals'  social  support  systems  contributes  signi/i- 
canlly  lo  their  treatment,  recovery,  and  relapse  from 
physical  or  mental  disease.  Now  we  are  also  learning 
Ihal  the  quality  of  an  individual's  relationships  and 
social  support  system  may  influence  susceptibility  to 
certain  diseases  in  the  first  place.  We  need  lo  analyze 
exactly  how  these  variables  have  their  effects. 

Certain  diseases,  like  mental  illness  and  AIDS, 
often  result  in  their  victims  being  stigmatized.  Such 
stigmas  affect  the  quality  of  the  victims'  interactions  and 
relationships,  both  socially  and  occupationally,  and  may 
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Chapter  7 


Violence  in  America 


Inlroduclion 

Violence — or  fear  of  violence — stalks  us  all.  It  is  a 
determinant  of  where  we  choose  to  live;  it  dominates  the 
IcKal  news;  and  it  carries  staggering  sixrietal  costs.  Every 
family  member,  from  a  grandparent  who  fears  being 
mugged  on  the  streets  lo  a  child  who  may  attend  a 
school  in  which  police  patrol  the  halls,  can  be  affected  by 
the  escalating  violence  in  America. 

Our  traditional  approach  to  combatting  it — hiring 
more  police  and  building  more  prisons — has  been  found 
by  many  communities  to  be  prohibitively  expensive,  and 
ineffective  even  when  the  money  is  spent.  Court  dockets 
are  clogged,  indicted  offenders  who  fail  to  show  up  for 
their  trials  arc  often  not  pursued,  and  convicted  offend- 
ers arc  often  returned  to  the  streets  after  a  token  incar- 
ceration in  order  to  relieve  prison  overcrowding.  Recidi- 
vism is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 


Productive  Ijchaviofal  research  is  urKOvering  lacls  —  atxMJl  criminal 
t)ehavior  arx)  rehat>ililal<on.  judicial  eincacy,  arxt  social  conelales  ol  crime  - 
Itial  can  drive  governmeni  poTicy  toward  more  syslemalic.  elleclive,  and 
cheaper  crime  prevention  and  Irealment  strategies. 


We  need  a  bettor  understanding  »)f  the  cau.scs  of 
violence,  both  within  and  outside  the  family,  as  well  a-; 
better  preventive  ti-chniques.  We  also  neixl  to  develop 
effective  treatment  alternatives.  Plotting  rational  ways 
to  cope  with  violence  requires  developing  new  knoivl- 
edge,  basic  and  applied.  The  research  challenges  imhnle 
devising  better  training  programs  for  ptilice  who  nitisl 
deal  with  domestic  violence  (one  of  the  most  haled  calls 
that  jTolice  officers  receive),  dealing  with  iiitergroup 
conflict  that  often  results  in  individual  and  gang  vio- 
lence, predicting  recidivism,  and  understanding  both  Ihc 
social-psychological  conditions  that  breed  violence  and 
the  f)sychobiological  wellsprings  of  violent  behaviors. 


The  Tsychology  of  the  Individual: 
Behavior,  Mind,  and  Brain 

The  biology  of  emotional  behavior  is  an  active  area 
of  research.  Scientists  are  beginning  to  identify  struc- 
tures and  connections  in  the  brain  that  are  involved  in 
fear,  aggression,  guilt,  and  shame,  rsychopharmaco- 
logical  studies,  meanwhile,  arc  identifying  biain  syslcms 
that  are  important  for  regulating  the  emotions  and 
associated  behavior.  Within  this  framework,  psychobio- 
logical  approaches  to  understanding  and  mininiiziiii; 
aggression  have  become  possible. 

From  animal  studies,  we  knt)w  that  tendencies 
toward  aggression  vary  with  the  individual,  and  that 
they  are  to  some  degree  inheritable.  The  human  geneliis 
of  aggression  and  related  personality  characteristics, 
such  as  impulsivity  and  psychopathy,  urgently  needs 
further  study.  Some  researchers  believe  that  violence 
can  be  a  form  of  the  thrill-.seeking  that  is  especially 
common  in  males  during  late  adolescence  and  early 
adulthood.  This  possibility  and  the  biological  basis  of 
thrill-seeking  itself  need  exploring. 

It  appears  that  some  forms  of  violent  l->ehavior 
moderate  with  age,  most  predictably  as  individuals  pass 
into  their  forties.  Mence  the  common  notion  that  "The 
best  cure  for  violence  is  time."  But  the  actual  basis  ol 
this  age-related  change — altered  psychological,  hor- 
monal, or  physical  strength  parameters — has  not  been 
established.  A  clearer  understanding  of  it  could  signifi- 
cantly affect  our  treatment  of  offenders. 
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Growing  Up:  Human  Development  and  Families 

Aggressive  and  delinquent  behaviors  develop  in 
predictable  patterns  that  differ  for  boys  and  girk.  Most 
males  are  more  physically  aggressive  than  most  females, 
even  as  toddlers.  Similarly,  antisocial  behaviors  are 
more  common  among  boys  throughout  childhood  and 
adolescence.  For  both  boys  and  girls,  however,  physi- 
cally aggressive,  delinquent  behaviors  accelerate  from 
late  childhood  through  middle  adolescence,  then  decline 
in  late  adolescence  and  adulthood.  But  of  the  large 
numbers  of  adolescents  who  commit  delinquent  acts, 
only  5%  to  10%  become  adult  criminals. 

The  dramatic  shifts  from  adolescent  to  adult 
aggressive  patterns  have  not  received  much  study,  so 
questions  remain.  How  can  behavior  problems  be 
diagnosed  early  enough  to  prevent  adolescent  delin- 
quciKy?  How  can  adolescents  who  are  already  delin- 
quents be  diverted  from  adult  criminal  careers?  How 
can  early  environments  prevent  violent  outbursts  in 
some  young  people?  Can  high-quality  day  care  help 
abused  and  neglected  children  to  grow  into  more 
constructive  adults? 

Family  violence  remains  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
problems  facing  America  today.  Assaults  by  men  upon 
llieir  female  partners  is  rampant.  Surprisingly,  though, 
spouse  abuse  remains  poorly  researched.  We  need  to 
know  how  such  aggressive  behaviors  develop,  how  they 
are  evoked  in  particular  situations,  and  how  such  a 
pattern  of  violence  is  sustained  over  a  long-term  rela- 
tionship. Behavioral  research  is  at  the  heart  of  under- 
standing and  solving  these  problems. 

Child  abuse,  including  sexual  abuse,  is  another 
pandemic  problem  in  America,  in  part  because  children 
who  have  experienced  abuse  or  witnessed  the  abuse  of 
one  parent  by  the  other  often  grow  up  to  be  abusers 
themselves.  The  perpetrators  are  most  commonly 
members  of  the  family  and,  in  many  instances,  other- 
wise respectable,  lawful  members  of  their  conununity. 
What  factors  within  the  person  and  situation  lead  to 
their  behavior?  Can  it  be  stopped  without  breaking  up  a 
family  that  may  have  redeeming  strengths?  What  kinds 
of  techniques  should  be  used  with  girls  and  boys  to 
minimize  the  immediate  emotional  trauma  and  its  long- 
term  effects?  Preventing  and  treating  child  abuse  of  all 
kinds  depends  on  firmer  research  than  we  now  have. 

Violence  in  this  country  is  now  the  leading  killer  of 
young  African-American  and  Latino  males.  Stopping 
this  violence,  which  is  frequently  gang-related  and 
which  often  harms  innocent  bystanders,  requires  better 
understanding  of  its  personal  and  social  origins.    Drug 
abuse  is  often  a  complicating  factor.  But  too  little 
research  has  been  done  on  the  family  and  social  struc- 
tures in  minority  communities  that  could  help  stem  the 


violence  among  adolescent  males  and  its  otlcn  lethal 
consequences. 

Through  behavioral  research,  violence  en  Irlrxi- 
sion  has  been  implicaletl  in  America's  dcvi'ldpinrnl  (if 
an  emotional  immunity  to  acts  of  aggression,  t  hililron 
who  watch  a  great  deal  of  violence  on  TV  are  K-ss  likely 
to  recoil  at  the  violence  of  others;  some  arc  e\'en  nmre 
likely  to  commit  violent  acts.  That  some  children  ch<H)se 
to  watch  violent  television  programs  and  are  inlhiencetl 
by  them,  whereas  others  are  not,  sii(y;esls  Mime  eh.irai- 
lerislics  of  children  that  make  them  more  prone  to  the 
attractions  of  violence.  We  need  to  identify  those 
characteristics. 


Tlie  Psychology  of  the  Group: 
Human  Relations  and  Organizations 

Our  whole  understanding  of  group  aggression 
must  be  deepened  if  we  ever  hope  lo  spend  less  on 
jailing  violent  criminals,  as  well  as  on  aidini;  llie  violinis 
of  violence.  We  ncevi  to  discover  htnv  to  promole 
conflict  resolution  between  small  groiijis  (such  as 
families),  larger  groups  (such  as  adolescent  gangs),  and 
those  still  larger  groups  defined  by  their  race,  ethnicity, 
religion,  or  even  nationality. 

It  is  no  secret  that  stereotypes  and  prejudice 
underlie  much  inter-group  violence  in  America.  Thanks 
to  good  psychological  research,  our  undcrslnmling  of 
the  processes  by  which  negative  slercoly(x-s  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  has  increase*.!  remarkably  <iver 
the  past  two  decades.  And  many  stereotypes  and 
prejudices,  especially  racial  and  sexual  ones,  have 
softened  of  late.  Even  so,  we  are  only  now  appnvlallng 
the  subtle,  unconscious  ways  in  which  prejudice  ran 
linger.  Likewise,  with  the  breakdown  of  s<inie  of  the 
more  serious  forms  of  racial  inequality,  we  face  llie 
possibility  that  inlcrgroup  conflict  may  acluallv  increase 
rather  than  decrease,  particularly  where  economic 
disparities  remain  large.  The  psycluilogical  principle 
that  frustration  causes  aggression  was  arliciilalevi  nearly 
50  years  ago,  yet  we've  seen  little  systematic  work 
anchoring  that  principle  and  testing  its  application  lo  the 
severe  social  problems  we  confront. 

We  also  need  a  better  understanding  of  soiially 
based  cognitive  processes  that  are  sources  of  aggression. 
Distortions  and  selective  memories  for  s<icially  charged 
events  may  lead  lo  violent  behavior  (e.g.,  a  molher's 
misinterpreting  her  child's  inability  to  follow  s<ime 
command  as  an  act  of  defiance,  or  miscommtinicalions 
between  merchants  from  one  ethnic  group  and  ciislom- 
ers  from  another). 

Equally  needed  is  research  into  the  siKial  and 
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cognitive  prtxxsses  llvit  arise  in  the  wnke  of  violence. 
Selective  nii-mory  on  llic  pnrt  of  witnesses  to  an  event 
may  bins  their  recall  and  courtriKjm  testimony,  and  may 
be  inadvertently  won^ncd  by  authorities'  attempts  to 
obtain  accurate  recollections.  Techniques  for  promoting 
accuracy  in  recall  are  being  developed,  but  need  to  be 
refined.  This  need  is  particularly  urgent  in  the  case  of 
children  who  may  have  been  sexually  abused  by  rela- 
tives and  other  trusted  adults. 


Education,  Training,  and  Performance 

Violence  is  often  transmitted  between  generations. 
Children  learn  to  behave  aggressively  from  seeing  the 


aggression  of  their  parents  toward  each  other — or 
toward  those  outside  the  family.  We  need  to  develop 
programs  in  which  adolescents  and  young  adults  are 
taught  parenting  skills  and  more  constructive  ways  to 
deal  with  future  spouses  and  peers. 

With  poor  urKin  youths,  meanwhile,  violence 
among  rival  gangs  may  stem  from  boredom  and  a 
conviction  that  they  will  never  escape  their  impover- 
ished circumstances.  We  must  find  better  ways  to  teach 
the  skills  neces.sary  to  get  and  hold  good  jobs.  Also, 
techniques  must  be  developed  to  instill  in  these  young 
Americans  a  sense  of  obtainable  goals.  We  must  find 
ways  to  motivate  them  to  stay  in  school  and  to  cultivate 
work  attitudes  necessary  for  reaching  these  goals.  While 
there  is  much  talk  about  these  problems,  systematic 
study  of  them  remains  scanty. 


Chapter  8 


Summary 


This  is  an  exciting  time  in  psychology.  Work  on 
both  basic  aiul  applied  problems — and  work  done  at 
many  levels  of  analysis,  from  brain-behavior  relations  to 
group  dynamics — is  making  great  progress.  Equally 
satisfying,  work  that  was  initially  conceived  as  basic 
research  has  often  found  almost  immediate  direct 
applications.  By  the  same  token,  practical  problems 
have  stimulated  new  ways  of  thinking  about  mecha- 
nisms underlying  behavior.  Across  the  entire  spectnnn 
of  work — from  basic  to  applied — we  have  seen  impor- 
tant ailvances.  But  such  progress  is  not  nearly  fast 
enough,  considering  the  urgency  of  the  social  challenges 
we  confront. 

The  cost  to  society  of  the  problems  discussed  here 
is  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Investing  in 
psychological  research  to  deal  with  them,  including 
basic  research  that  has  implications  for  many  problems 
at  once,  has  the  potential  of  immense  returns. 


This  dtKuntcnt  has  descrilKil  several  topics  ol 
critical  national  im|>t)rt.>nce,  aiul  it  has  nolevi  sonu-  ol  the 
ways  that  psychology  can  aildress  them.  In  every  case 
we  can  identify  major  research  issues  for  all  four  of  the 
key  perspectives  of  mcKfern  psychology:  indiKidual 
behavior,  cognitive  processes,  and  brain  mechanisms; 
human  development  and  the  family;  human  relations 
and  social  organizations;  and  education,  Iraiiiiiic,,  and 
performance.  Supplementary  reports  will  lay  out  a  niore 
detailed  set  of  research  initiatives. 

Tliis  effort  is  foimdeil  on  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
path  to  progress.  Research  in  psychology,  both  l\isii 
and  applied,  can  contribute  importantly  to  solving 
national  problems  affecting  every  family  in  America. 
The  Human  Capital  Initiative  will  )iermit  psychologicil 
science  to  make  such  contributions. 
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statement  of  robert  tant,  columbus  water  works 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  we  would  like  to  turn  to  Mr.  Robert 
Tant,  the  executive  director  of  the  Columbus  Water  Works,  and  in- 
vite his  testimony. 

Mr.  Tant.  Madam  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
explain  the  Columbus  request  for  funding  its  advanced  research 
project.  I  would  like  to  thank  Senators  Sam  Nunn  and  Paul 
Coverdell  for  their  key  assistance  and  support  for  this  advanced  re- 
search project,  which  we  believe  can  be  useful  to  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  that  will  soon  need  to  implement  combined 
sewer  overflow  control  programs. 

Nearly  1,200  communities  in  the  United  States  have  CSO's  serv- 
ing a  combined  population  of  approximately  43  million  persons. 
Two  years  ago,  the  State  of  Georgia  proceeded  under  State  law  to 
issue  NPDES  permits  to  the  Georgia  CSO  communities  requiring 
compliance  with  Federal  and  State  water  quality  standards  by  De- 
cember 31,  1995. 

As  expected  control  of  CSO's  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking. 
Total  estimates  for  the  approximately  1,200  U.S.  communities  to 
control  CSO's  range  from  $50  to  $300  billion,  and  that  is  an  aver- 
age of  about  $150  million  per  city. 

Upon  passage  of  the  Georgia  CSO  law  in  1990,  we  proceeded 
with  about  6  months  of  engineering  and  water  quality  studies, 
plans,  and  models.  After  evaluating  about  40  alternatives,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  solution  outlined  in  our  CSO  control  plan.  It  shows  two 
treatment  plants  and  a  series  of  sewer  separation  and  conveyance 
projects  and  has  an  estimated  cost  of  $80  million. 

One  of  the  projects  shown  in  our  plan  is  the  19th  Street  water 
reclamation  facility.  This  is  the  project  which  we  want  to  discuss 
with  you.  Following  our  preliminary  planning,  we  built  a  pilot 
plant  to  study  a  series  of  technologies,  and  later  extended  that 
work  with  the  assistance  of  the  Water  Environment  Research 
Foundation. 

In  this  pilot  plant,  we  studied  the  use  of  four  technologies — vor- 
tex concentrators,  ultraviolet  disinfection,  air  flotation,  and  chemi- 
cal coagulation.  Each  of  these  technologies,  when  applied  together, 
enhance  each  other  in  a  cost-effective  and  environmentally  sen- 
sitive way.  Our  19th  Street  project  will  be  designed  to  conduct  full- 
scale  research  on  and  evaluation  of  these  four  technologies  in  a 
way  to  make  the  treatment  process  most  effective  for  CSO  control. 

Our  request  is  for  $17  million,  which  would  be  an  85-percent 
Federal  share  of  our  19th  Street  reclamation  facility's  total  cost  of 
$20  million.  The  85-percent  share  is  consistent  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  previously  funded  Innovative  and  Alternative  Sewage 
Treatment  Technology  Development  Program. 

We  believe  that  this  combination  of  treatment  methods  may  pro- 
vide a  reduced  cost  breakthrough  which  communities  are  going  to 
need  to  meet  anticipated  Federal  CSO  control  requirements.  As  in- 
dicated, we  are  required  to  begin  construction  in  this  calendar  year, 
which  coincides  well  with  the  physical  1994  appropriations  cycle. 
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The  funding  we  are  requesting  represents  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  overall  Columbus  CSO  control  program.  Since  our  commu- 
nity completed  construction  of  secondary  sewage  treatment  as  the 
EPA  Construction  Grants  Program  was  starting  in  the  early-seven- 
ties, approval  of  our  request  would  provide  the  first  Federal  fund- 
ing ever  received  by  Columbus  for  waste  water  treatment  construc- 
tion. 

While  we  know  this  is  a  difficult  budget  year  for  the  Federal 
Government,  funding  for  our  project  would  pay  dividends  for  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  years  to  come. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tant. 

Let  me  just  say  something  to  you.  When  a  specific  project  is  rec- 
ommended, in  addition  to  your  very  able  testimony,  the  normal 
way  to  proceed  would  be  to  have  two  Senators  also  make  a  request 
to  the  subcommittee  that  shows — I  am  sure  you  have  the  support 
of  the  two  Senators — but  then  we  have  it  for  the  record  and  then 
this  way  we  never  go  into  a  State  or  do  anj^hing  unless  those  Sen- 
ators know  about  it  and  we  have  their  wisdom  and  guidance  and 
advocacy. 

Mr.  Tant.  And  I  am  sure  that  is  forthcoming.  Senator  Mikulski. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Robert  L.  Tant 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Robert  L.  Tant,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Columbus  Water  Works  ("Columbus"  or  "City"),  an  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  Georgia. 

On  behalf  of  the  City,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  explain  the  Columbus  request  for  ftinding  its  Advanced  Research 
Project  which  is  part  of  Columbus'  total  program  for  controlling  combined  sewer 
overflows. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Senators  Sam  Nunn  and  Paul  Coverdell  for  their  inter- 
est and  assistance  in  this  Advanced  Research  Project  which  we  hope  will  be  useful 
to  communities  throughout  the  nation  that  will  soon  need  to  implement  combined 
sewer  overflow  ("CSO")  control  programs  most  of  which  will  involve  the  construction 
of  treatment  or  storage  facilities. 

BACKGROUND 

CSO's  discharge  both  sanitary  and  storm  sewage  during  wet  weather  events. 
Nearly  1200  communities  in  the  United  States  have  CSO's  serving  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  43  million  persons. 

While  the  Clean  Water  Act  mandates  control  of  CSO's,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  ("EPA"  or  "the  Agency")  has  not  yet  established  required  levels  of  treat- 
ment. 

This  past  January,  the  Agency  published  draft  guidance  for  issuing  CSO  dis- 
charge permits  under  the  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System 
("NPDES").  That  draft  guidance  would  establish  two  approaches  by  which  CSO  com- 
munities may  comply: 

A  "presumptive  approach"  that  requires  (a)  no  more  than  four  urban  overflows  per 
year;  (6)  elimination  or  capture  of  85%  by  volume  of  the  collected  combined  sewage; 
or  (c)  elimination  or  reduction  of  no  less  than  the  mass  of  the  pollutants  identified 
as  causing  water  quality  impairment  for  the  volumes  which  would  be  eliminated  or 
captured  for  treatment  under  (6)  above. 

Under  the  presumptive  approach  these  flows  must  receive  treatment  that  would 
provide  the  equivalent  of  primary  clarification;  solids  and  floatables  disposal;  and 
disinfection  to  meet  state  water  quality  standards. 
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The  second  approach  is  a  "demonstration  approach"  which  establishes  the  level  of 
appropriate  treatment  needed  to  meet  state  water  quality  standards  determined  on 
a  site-specific  basis. 

NPDES  permits  would  also  require  cities  to  comply  with  a  schedule  for  building 
recjuired  facilities.  Two  years  ago,  the  State  of  Georgia  proceeded  under  state  law 
to  issue  NPDES  permits  to  the  CSO  communities  requiring  compliance  with  state 
water  quality  standards  generally  by  December  31,  1995.1 

As  expected,  control  of  CSO's  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking.  Total  estimates  for 
the  approximately  1200  communities  to  control  CSO's  range  from  $100  to  $300  bil- 
lion (fepending  on  the  level  of  federally  mandated  controls. 

COLUMBUS  ADVANCED  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

As  with  the  upgrading  of  our  sewage  treatment  plant  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
Columbus  immediately  proceeded,  following  action  by  the  Georgia  Legislature,  with 
the  development  of  what  we  anticipate  is  a  cost  effective  facility  plan.  This  plan  will 
also  allow  advanced  research  on  a  series  of  existing  and  promising  technologies  to 
achieve  an  environmentally  sound  result. 

The  construction  price  tag  for  the  total  Columbus  CSO  control  program  is  $80  mil- 
lion which,  combined  with  anticipated  debt  service,  is  a  very  costly  proposition  for 
a  population  of  180,000  even  if  funded  by  a  recently  approved  sales  tax. 

To  assure  that  our  controls  are  cost  effective,  the  Columbus  Water  Works  has  con- 
ducted an  extensive  series  of  project  research  planning  and  engineering  studies  cul- 
minating in  the  construction  and  limited  operation  of  a  pilot  plant  to  treat  combined 
sewage  during  a  rain  storm  event. 

While  the  City  has  paid  for  the  planning  and  pilot  construction  to  date,  the  over- 
all prmect  has  been  conducted  with  the  active  involvement  of  the  Water  Environ- 
ment Research  Foundation  ("WERF"  or  "the  Foundation")  to  assure  a  sound  tech- 
nical peer  review  and  usefulness  to  other  CSO  communities  which  will  soon  need 
to  plan  and  build  CSO  control  facilities. 

The  City's  CSO  project  includes  two  treatment  plants,  one  of  which,  what  we  call 
the  19th  Street  Water  Reclamation  Facility,  is  the  subject  of  our  request  to  this  sub- 
committee. 

For  the  19th  Street  Reclamation  Facility,  we  have  concluded  that  the  results  of 
the  pilot  project  support  further  advanced  research  that  would  confirm  and  dem- 
onstrate tne  combination  of  four  technologies  which  we  believe  has  been  pioneered 
by  this  joint  Columbus  and  WERF  effort. 

Accompanying  this  statement  for  the  record  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  Colum- 
bus project  entitled:  "Advanced  Research  Project  Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Controls 
Briefing  Booklet"  that  also  provides  additional  background  information. 

The  four  technologies  we  will  be  testing  in  the  advanced  research  project  part  of 
our  program  are: 

Vortex  swirl  concentrators  first  used  in  Great  Britain,  but  which  would  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  primary  clarification.  The 
vortex  system  has  no  moving  parts  and  should  be  both  energy  efficient  and  cost  ef- 
fective; 

Ultraviolet  light  disinfection  which  provides  a  preferred  edtemative  means  of  dis- 
infection also  sought  by  EPA  without  the  use  of  strong  chemicals  such  as  sodium 
hypochlorite  or  peracetic  acid; 

Air  flotation  system  which  our  pilot  study  indicates  should  enhance  the  use  of  the 
vortex  concentrators  ability  to  remove  solid  materials  and,  in  the  process,  enhance 
the  use  of  the  ultraviolet  process;  and 

Chemical  coagulation  the  pilot  studies  indicate  may  be  needed  to  enhance  the  sol- 
ids removal  to  assure  performance  of  the  ultraviolet  disinfection. 

Our  Advanced  Research  Project,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  would  provide  a  full 
scale  testing  of  the  combination  of  these  four  technologies  for  CSO  control.  This  fa- 
cility would  also  have  the  capability  of  providing  a  test  comparison  of  the  use  of  con- 
ventional chlorine  disinfection  with  the  alternative  ultra  violet  process. 

Full  scale  testing  of  these  four  elements  is  important  to  furtner  develop  their  use 
in  combination.  It  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  complete  test  trials  especially  with 
varying  degrees  of  air  flotation,  a  promising  new  approach  for  which  we  are  ex- 
tremely hopeful  based  on  the  pilot  study. 

Additionally,  and  perhaps  most  significantly,  our  Advanced  Research  Project  will 
allow  testing  of  these  technologies  under  varying  wet  weather  conditions.  Key 
among  these  variations  is  the  treatment  of  the  "first  flush"  in  a  storm  event  because 
it  is  the  first  flush  that  normally  contains  the  most  pollutants. 


1  December  31,  1993  for  the  City  of  Atlanta. 
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Our  request  is  for  $17  million  which  would  be  an  85%  federal  share  of  the  19th 
Street  R^lamation  Facility  total  cost  of  $20  million.  The  85%  share  is  consistent 
with  the  Clean  Water  Act's  previously  funded  innovative  and  alternative  sewage 
treatment  technology  development  program. 

Most  importantly,  our  project  with  this  federal  funding  provides  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  these  technologies  for  use  by  other  CSO 
communities  throughout  the  country.  Together  they  should  provide  the  primary 
clarification  equivalent  and  disinfection  treatment  which  EPA  is  generally  urging 
for  CSO  control. 

Our  ongoing  testing  effort  has,  and  would  continue  to  include,  the  active  involve- 
ment of  other  CSO  cities  through  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  combination  of  treatment  methods  would  provide  a  reduced 
cost  breakthrough  which  communities  are  going  to  need  to  meet  anticipated  federal 
CSO  control  requirements. 

As  indicated,  we  are  required  to  begin  construction  in  this  calendar  year  which 
coincides  well  with  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  cycle.  The  funding  we  are  re- 
questing represents  less  than  25%  of  the  overall  Columbus  CSO  control  program. 

Since  our  community  completed  construction  of  secondary  sewage  treatment  as 
the  EPA  construction  grants  program  was  starting  in  the  early  1970's,  approval  of 
ovu"  request  would  provide  the  first  federal  funding  ever  received  by  Colvmibus  for 
wastewater  treatment  construction. 

While  we  know  that  this  is  a  difficult  budget  year  for  the  federal  government, 
funding  for  our  project  should  pay  dividends  for  municipalities  in  yesirs  to  come. 

Tha^  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  your 
questions  now  or  later  in  writing. 

STATEMENT  OF  GERRY  DORFMAN,  NATIONAL  UTILITY  CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Now,  let  us  turn,  on  pretty  well  what  I  know 
would  be  a  parallel  interest,  to  Gerry  Dorfman,  representing  the 
National  Utility  Contractors  Association. 

Mr.  Dorfman.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Utility  Contractors  Association  and 
over  2,000  contractors  and  associates  throughout  the  country,  I  am 
here  to  offer  testimony  with  respect  to  clean  water  and  waste 
water. 

The  pipe  you  are  looking  at  encased 

Senator  Mikulski.  Is  that  what  this  is? 

Mr.  Dorfman.  Yes,  Madam  Chair. 

The  pipe  you  are  looking  at  is  a  piece  of  pipe  from  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  110  years  old,  an  active,  domestic  water  pipe  system 
presently  in  use,  and  now  being  replaced  by  one  of  our  contractors. 

It  would  probably  be  better — or  it  would  be  a  better  job  if  we  had 
the  homemaker  from  that  community  here  to  tell  you  about  their 
own  fears  and  concerns  in  preparing  meals  for  their  family  and 
having  to  boil  their  water  to  remove  the  encrusted  sediment  and 
the  corrosion. 

Three  thousand  miles  away  in  northern  California,  our  firm  re- 
cently completed  a  project  involving  the  removal  and  replacement 
of  2,500  septic  tanks  in  a  small  rural  community  under  an  EPA 
project.  In  order  to  bid  that  project,  I  had  to  prospect  and  go  into 
the  backyards.  And  the  first  house  I  knocked  on  the  door,  the 
woman  of  the  house  said,  "well,  you  cannot  go  in  the  backyard  be- 
cause there  is  standing  water."  But  you  have  to  go  back  there  to 
find  out  what  you  are  going  to  remove. 

Actually,  when  I  went  in  the  backyard  of  those  homes,  many, 
many  homes  had  standing  sewage  water. 

I  wish  I  could  express  how  you  could  see  the  children  in  the 
home  looking  out  the  window,  loiowing  that  they  could  not  play  in 
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their  own  backyard.  But  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  a  year  later, 
when  the  project  was  completed,  and  on  the  inspection  with  the 
EPA  people,  many  of  the  families,  many  of  the  husbands  and  wives 
would  come  out  and  thank  me  for  a  yard  restored,  where  they 
could  have  a  barbecue  or  they  could  romp  with  their  children. 

In  our  industry,  one  of  our  problems  is  that  we  know  what  is 
going  on  underneath  the  ground — the  contractors,  the  suppliers, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  that  work  in  our  industry.  But 
for  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  it  is  out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
Unlike  a  chuckhole  that  you  hit  with  your  car  and  hit  again  and 
hit  again,  and  someone  finally  calls  and  gets  it  repaired,  but  the 
leaking  sewers  and  the  leaking  water  mains  go  on. 

So  we  are  painfully  aware  of  what  is  happening  underground, 
and  we  are  trying  to  convey  that  message  to  you  today. 

In  this  short  time,  from  Rhode  Island  and  clean  drinking  water 
and  from  California  and  wastewater,  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  we  are  finding  underneath  the  ground. 
And  I  appreciate  very  much  your  time. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Well,  thank  you  for  that  excellent  testimony, 
and  we  will  keep  this  as  we  go  about  our  work  and  show  it  to  our 
colleagues. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  this  during  our  discussions  of  the  stim- 
ulus package  when  some  of  those  States  most  severely  effected 
voted  against  it.  It  would  have  helped  you.  We  will  see  what  we 
can  do.  I  know  that  my  staff  testified  at  your  dinner  last  night.  I 
was  sorry  I  could  not  get  over  to  northern  Virginia  to  do  it.  But, 
as  you  know,  we  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Marylanders 
who  are  members  of  your  association. 

And  when  we  talk  about  these  public  investments,  we  know  that 
they  generate  private-sector  jobs  and  they  meet  public  health 
needs.  So  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DORFMAN.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  We  appreciate  your 
support  for  clean  water, 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Gerald  E.  Dorfman 

Madam  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Gerry  Dorfman,  President 
of  the  National  Utility  Contractors  Association  (NUCA)  and  President  of  Dorfman 
Construction  of  Woodland  Hills,  California.  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  building 
water  supply  and  wastewater  treatment  facilities  for  over  thirty  years. 

THE  SITUATION  AT  HAND 

I  want  to  tell  you  first-hand  that  the  water  infrastructure  needs  in  the  United 
States  are  tremendous  in  terms  of  the  investment  required  for  construction  and  re- 
habilitation and  in  terms  of  the  devastating  social,  environmental,  and  economic  op- 
{)ortunity  costs  that  result  from  our  failure  to  devote  sufficient  resources  to  the  prob- 
em. 

Not  long  ago,  my  company  replaced  a  septic  system  that  served  a  small  neighbor- 
hood in  Northern  California.  Financing  for  the  job  was  provided  b^  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. While  I  was  prospecting  the  site  before  prepanng  my  ultimately  successful 
bid,  I  was  absolutely  dumbfounded  to  discover  that  the  families'  backyards  were 
saturated  with  raw  sewage  that  had  overflowed  fi-om  failed  leaching  systems.  These 
families  were  literally  trapped  in  their  homes.  Children  could  not  play  outside.  The 
entire  neighborhood  was  a  public  health  hazard.  The  impact  on  quality  of  life  was 
immeasurable. 

The  federal  investment  in  this  community  was  necessary  and  sound,  and  it  is  im- 
portant for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  neighborhood  in  question  is  thriving  since  the 
completion  of  the  job.  People  now  enjoy  simple  pleasures  such  as  family  barbecues 
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on  their  patio.  But  what  I  find  particularly  poignant  is  the  fact  that  any  of  my  fel- 
low NUCA  members,  from  any  state  in  the  land,  could  appear  before  this  Sub- 
committee this  morning  and  tell  a  similar  story.  That  is  the  appalling  reality  of  the 
situation. 

Of  course,  treatment  system  failure  is  not  the  only  water-related  threat  to  public 
health,  the  natural  environment,  and  the  economy.  Equally  alarming  are  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  old  and  decaying  drinking  water  lines.  My  son  recently  replaced 
a  10,000-foot  water  line  for  a  community  in  Southern  California.  He  was  continually 
plagued  with  suspension  of  work  because  the  adjacent  line,  which  his  work  was  to 
replace,  leaked  like  a  sieve.  This  kind  of  situation  entails  enormous  construction 
costs,  as  you  can  imagine,  but  that  is  not  my  point.  There  was  an  incredible  loss 
of  water  to  the  community.  The  leaking  water  also  exacerbated  contamination  down- 
stream when  it  merged  with  sewage  from  leaking  sewers.  As  you  can  see,  the  rami- 
fications of  a  system  failure  can  be  extensive. 

A  similar  problem  occurs  with  combined  sewage  overflows.  On  a  project  in  the 
Northwest,  our  firm  replaced  a  large-diameter  brick  sewer  built  in  the  early  1900s. 
There  were  numerous  delays  when  work  was  suspended  due  to  heavy  rainfall.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  I  stood  with  my  superintendent  watching  raw  sewage  and 
rainwater  discharge  into  a  great  river  because  the  infrastructure  could  not  process 
the  influx  added  by  the  storm.  This  was  not  an  isolated  event. 

Despite  the  fi^quent  occurrence  of  water  quality  emergencies  such  as  those  I  have 
described,  Americans  continue  to  ignore  the  water  infi-astructure  crisis  because  col- 
lection, delivery,  and  treatment  facilities  are  generally  out  of  site  and  therefore  out 
of  mind  in  the  absence  of  crisis.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  itself  has  become  so  egre- 
gious that  even  those  familiar  with  the  issue  are  repulsed  by  the  massive  remedy 
that  is  so  clearly  necessary.  The  cjmic  in  me  wonders  how  many  deaths,  such  as 
those  caused  by  the  recent  water  quality  crisis  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  must  occur 
before  we  get  serious. 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

For  the  eight-year  period  1993  to  2000,  NUCA  recommends  annual  appropriations 
of  $5  billion  for  the  existing  wastewater  SRF  Program  and  $2  billion  for  the  pro- 
posed drinking  water  SRF  Program.  This  recommendation  corresponds  to  the  most 
conservative  assessment  of  investment  needs — investment  needs  above  and  beyond 
what  the  states  are  likely  to  spend  themselves.  We  have  not  inflated  our  estimates, 
and  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  recognize  lower  funding  levels  as  adequate.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  that  adequacy  is  all  but  impossible  under  current  budget  con- 
straints. 

We  understand  that  the  Subcommittee's  allocation  severely  limits  its  ability  to  in- 
vest in  clean  water  infrastructure,  unless  other  programs  are  slashed  to  the  bone. 
We  also  recognize  that  your  job  has  been  made  more  difBcult  by  structure  of  the 
Administration's  budget  request.  Moreover,  we  recognize  that  the  authorized  fund- 
ing level  for  the  wastewater  treatment  SRF  Program  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  $600 
million. 

Still,  we  suspect  that  federal  funding  for  clean  water  facilities  is  more  important 
to  the  families  of  this  country  and  the  fiiture  of  this  country  than  much  of  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  budget.  We  therefore  implore  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate 
at  least  $2.5  billion  for  the  wastewater  treatment  SRF  Program  in  fiscal  1994.  This 
bare  bones  recommendation  corresponds  to  the  combined  fiscal  1993  appropriation 
for  SRF  wastewater  capitalization  grants  and  Title  II  grants  to  selected  cities. 

Furthermore,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $599  million  for  the  new 
drinking  water  SRF  Program,  consistent  with  the  President's  request. 

Finally,  we  continue  to  hope  that  real  supplemental  funding  for  the  wastewater 
SRF  Program  in  fiscal  1993  can  be  enacted  to  create  scores  of  good  private  sector 
jobs.  As  our  1992  jobs  study  concluded,  we  can  create  jobs  for  as  many  as  57,400 
Americans  for  every  $1  billion  investment. 

We  very  much  appreciate  this  Subcommittee's  longstanding  commitment  to  clean 
water  infrastructure  funding,  and  we  continue  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  panel  year  after  year.  Thank  you. 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

statement  of  scott  sklar,  solar  energy  industries  associa- 
TION 

Senator  MiKULSKi.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Scott  Sklar,  who  rep- 
resents today  the  Solar  Energy  Industry's  Association. 

Mr.  Sklar. 

Mr,  Sklar.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Our  association  represents  128  companies  that  produce  photo- 
voltaic and  solar  thermal  equipment.  Sales  are  booming.  They  in- 
creased 25  percent  last  year.  We  have  had  two  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities upgraded,  totally  automated,  in  Florida  and  in  Maryland, 
and  one  also  in  California.  And  we  have  three  new  plants  being 
built  this  year  in  Virginia,  Texas,  and  California. 

We  can  bring  right  now,  with  these  new  manufacturing  facilities, 
10,000  new  jobs  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Why  do  we  need  your  help? 

Well,  we  are  asking  for  $14  million  to  cost  shared  with  our  indus- 
try in  two  programs;  one,  within  EPA,  a  $1  million  program  that 
was  zeroed  out,  we  believe,  hopefully,  by  mistake  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  which  we  would  like  restored  in  fiscal  year  1994,  which  just 
allows  EPA  to  cost  share  solar  detoxification  technology.  And  what 
that  does  is  it  uses  sunlight  photons  to  break  down  toxins  in  water 
and  soil.  No  negative  byproducts.  And  DOE  and  DOD  are  cost 
sharing  it  with  our  industry.  If  EPA  does  not  join  us,  we  cannot 
commercialize  the  technology.  It  can  be  commercialized  by  the  end 
of  next  year. 

The  second  program  was  authorized  in  the  Housing  Act  under 
HUD  in  1992,  and  it  is  called  the  Solar  Applications  Financing  En- 
tity Program.  The  real  problem  is  we  cannot  bring  in  new  tech- 
nologies in  the  building  sector  unless  we  make  our  loans  amortized. 
And  all  this  does  is  work  with  the  banks  to  extend  our  loan  terms. 
We  have  developed  new  technology.  I  brought  a  sample.  This  is  our 
new  flexible  solar  electric  panels. 

These  are  flexible.  This  produces  about  180  watts  of  electricity. 
We  can  layer  photovoltaics  on  glass,  the  new  building  technology 
of  the  future,  I  mean  within  the  next  few  years,  as  the  glass  in 
your  houses  and  the  buildings  will  be  adding  or  offsetting  elec- 
tricity from  your  powerplant  cleanly  and  efliciently. 

The  up-front  costs  are  higher,  but  the  life-cycle  costs  are  lower. 
So  we  have  developed,  with  congressional  support,  a  new  program. 
It  is  $10  million,  but  it  will  drive  this.  The  bottom  line — we  can 
bring  in  before  the  end  of  the  decade  about  15  manufacturing  facili- 
ties with  100,000  new  jobs — clean  jobs  and  geographically  dis- 
persed. We  have  no  clout.  We  need  some  help.  We  are  cost  sharing 
everjrthing  we  are  doing.  And  we  think  we  have  a  stellar  set  of  sug- 
gestions and  I  hope  you  can  find  the  time  to  at  least  look  at  it  fur- 
ther and  discuss  it  with  us. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  You  are  sajdng  that  is  a  glass  ceiling  I  would 
approve  of?  [Laughter,  1 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  that  spirited  testimony.  We  cannot 
quite  put  those  visual  aids  in  our  record,  but  I  think  your  testi- 
mony will  speak  for  itself. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Scott  Sklar 

mCHLIGHTS  OF  SEIA'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Solar  Energy  Industries  Association  (SEIA),  the  national  trade  organization 
of  the  photovoltaics  and  solar  thermal  manufacturers  and  component  suppliers,  rec- 
ommends the  following  for  fiscal  year  1994: 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  in  a  unique  position  to  promote  in- 
creased use  of  pollution  preventing  energy  technologies  and  services.  A  wide  variety 
of  supply-  and  demand-side  solar  technologies — photovoltaics,  solar  thermal  electric 
and  industrial,  solar  buildings  technologies — are  available  today  which  protect  the 
environment  by  preventing  pollution  and  treating  waste,  while  simultaneously  cre- 
ating emplojrment  opportunities  and  stimulating  our  national  economy.  The  solar  in- 
dustry requests  that  the  Subcommittee  fund  the  EPA  in  the  amount  of  $3  million 
to  undertake  activities  designed  specifically  to  better  quantify  the  environmental 
benefits  of  solar  energy  technologies  and  speed  their  infusion  into  the  domestic  and 
international  marketplace.  Only  when  solar  energy  technologies  are  commercialized 
will  society  be  able  to  realize  tiieir  multiple  environmental,  economic,  and  competi- 
tiveness benefits.  These  activities  can  be  grouped  as  follows: 

— ^Assigning  Organizational  Responsibility  for  Renewable  Energy  Activities  Within 
the  EPA 

— Fostering  Partnerships  and  Alliances  Among  the  Solar  Industry,  Utilities,  State 
Regulatory  Agencies,  and  End-Users 

— Promoting  Public-private  Cooperative  Efforts  to  Deploy  Renewable  Energy 
Projects  Overseas 

— Launching  Public  Education  Campaigns  to  Promote  Increased  Use  of  Solar  En- 
ergy Technologies 

— Incoiporating  the  Use  of  Solar  Energy  Technologies  as  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Measures  Throughout  the  Body  of  Existing  and  Future  EPA  Regulations 

— ^Assessing  the  Environmental  and  Economic  Benefits  of  Solar  Energy 

— Offering  Technical  Assistance  to  the  Solar  Industry  and  Solar  Energy  Tech- 
nology End-Users 

The  solar  energy  industry  also  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  fully  fund  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out  its  legislative  mandate 
(in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992)  to  establish  the  "Solar 
Assistance  Financing  Entity,"  or  SAFE,  authorized  at  $10.42  million  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  SAFE  is  an  innovative  financing  mechanism  for  overcoming  current  market 
barriers  to  solar  energy  buildings  applications  such  as  solar  water  heating  tech- 
nologies. SAFE  provides  a  much-neeaed  avenue  for  overcoming  the  initially  high 
capital  cost  of  solar  technologies  and  paving  the  way  for  Americans  to  access  solar 
energy  by  encouraging  private  financial  institutions  to  offer  longer  term  amortiza- 
tion and  lower  interest  rates  for  solar  buildings  applications. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Increasing  the  use  of  solar  energy  is  a  highly  effective  pollution  prevention  strat- 
egy. A  wide  variety  of  supply-  and  demand-side  solar  technology  options— photo- 
voltaics, solar  thermal  electric  and  industrial,  and  solar  bviildings  tecnnologies — are 
available  today,  with  applications  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  In  addition,  techno- 
logical and  scientific  advances  have  produced  an  innovative  set  of  solar  technologies 
which  use  heat  and  Light  fix)m  the  sun  to  break  down  and  destroy  toxic  wastes  in 
water,  soils ,  and  air. 

Already  solar  water  heating  installations  are  on  1.5  million  U.S.  buildings,  sup- 
planting the  equivalent  of  five  large-scale  coal  plants.  The  largest  solar  thermal 
Eower  tacility,  Solar  Two,  is  being  upgraded  to  provide  pollution-free,  utility-grade, 
aseload  electricity — witii  storage  capacity  to  produce  power  day  or  night,  rain  or 
shine.  Photovoltaics  are  now  fully  cost-competitive  in  displacing  stationary  diesel  en- 

fines.  The  photovoltaic  manufacturing  industry  in  the  U.S.  is  now  expanding  pro- 
uction  capacity  by  60  percent. 

EPA  can  and  should  play  an  important  role  in  assisting  the  solar  industry  in  over- 
coming current  market  barriers  and  promoting  solar  energy  as  an  important  pollu- 
tion prevention  tool.  Increased  demand,  throu^  market  aggregation  and  other  mar- 
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ket  conditioning  efforts,  will  allow  the  solar  industry  to  scale  up  manufacturing  and 
bring  down  costs,  and  to  attract  increased  capital  investment. 

In  Fiscal  Years  1991  and  1992,  Congress  appropriated  $1.15  million  and  $1.5  mil- 
lion, respectively,  for  EPA's  Office  of  Research  and  Development  to  conduct  a  valida- 
tion/demonstration project  to  assess  the  emissions  offsets  for  photovoltaics,  and  to 
Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  development  of  solar  detoxification  technologies, 
hese  are  important  projects  which  should  be  built  on  and  expanded,  but  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  SEIA  strongly  believes  that  a  much-increased  role  for  EPA's  Pro- 
gram Offices  in  the  solar  and  renewable  energy  area  is  absolutely  essential  at  this 
time. 

The  following  recommendations  represent  a  menu  of  activities  and  efforts  the 
Subcommittee  could  direct  and  fund  uie  EPA  to  undertake  to  advance  and  improve 
solar  energy  use,  here  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
— Upon  elevation  of  the  EPA  to  cabinet-level  status,  establish  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Pollution  Prevention,  charged  with  facilitating  the  rapid 
deployment  of  commercially-ready  technologies,  including  solar  energy. 
— Foster  and  participate  in  partnerships  among  the  solar  industry,  utilities,  state 
regtilatory  agencies,  and  end-users.  The  U.S.  EPA,  through  its  Acid  Rain  Divi- 
sion, has  already  begun  to  plav  such  a  role  by  bringing  these  groups  together 
to  ensure  that  utilities  are  fully  aware  of  the  role  solar  and  renewable  energy 
technologies  can  play  in  complying  with  the  acid  rain  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Alliances  among  separate  federal  government  entities  are  also  impor- 
tant: the  EPA,  for  example,  could  lead  the  establishment  of  an  interagency  task 
force  charged  with  identifjdng  potential  solar  energy  applications  for  federal  fa- 
cilities. 
— Promote  and  fund  pubUc-private  cooperative  efforts  to  deploy  renewable  energy 

firojects  overseas.  As  part  of  this  effort,  increase  existing  EPA  support  for  the 
ntemational  Fund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Efficiency  (IFREE),  which  facili- 
tates increased  access  to  international  financing  for  promising  renewable  energy 
projects.  No  less  than  $500,000  should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  This  unique 
program  is  also  funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 

— Conduct  outreach  and  public  education  designed  to  promote  increased  use  of 
solar  energy  technologies,  targeted  by  end-use  sector. 

— Evaluate  all  applicable  existing  and  future  laws  and  regulations  in  terms  of 
their  potential  for  inclusion  of  provisions  that  would  encourage  the  use  of  re- 
newable energy  as  a  pollution  mitigation  strategy.  For  example,  regulations 
under  Sec.  165  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  requires  Best  Available  Control 
Technologry  for  all  new  facilities,  could  be  augmented  to  require  consideration 
of  renewable  energy  as"  an  alternative  BACT  option. 

— ^Assess  and  better  quantify  the  environmental  benefits  of  solar  energy.  The  solar 
industry  is  supportive  of  the  Congressionally-funded  efforts  initiated  in  fiscal 
years  1991  and  1992  to  test  and  validate  the  emissions  reduction  potential  of 
small  photovoltaic  systems,  and  believes  these  activities  should  be  expanded  to 
include  utility  line-voltage  augmentation,  PV-charged  electric  vehicles,  solar 
water  heating,  and  solar  mdustrial  process  heating.  The  solar  industry  also  sup- 
ports funding  for  EPA  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  renewable  energy  sources 
such  as  photovoltaics  (PV)  and  small  wind  systems  could  displace  emissions 
from  stationary  diesel  engines,  and  develop  a  strategy  for  phasing  out  diesel 
systems  as  a  pollution  prevention  measure. 

— Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  solar  energy  industry,  in  cooperation  with 
other  federal  laboratories,  in  their  development  of  waste  treatment  technologies 
which  use  solar  energy  collectors  to  treat  hazardous  and  toxic  constituents  in 
water,  soils,  and  air.  EPA's  participation  in  a  tri-agency  project  to  test  and  vali- 
date an  innovative  solar-assisted  thermal  technology  for  treating  toxics  in  soil 
has  dwindled  due  to  inadequate  funding,  and  should  be  supported.  Additionally, 
technological  advancements  in  a  photocatalytic  process  for  purifying  water  and 
.  air,  conducted  jointly  by  the  solar  industry  and  DOE  laboratories,  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  EPA  technical  assistance.  The  solar  industry  believes  EPA 
should  be  funded  to  become  a  cost-share  partner  in  field  validation  projects  for 
these  "solar  detoxification"  systems. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Solar  assistance  financing  entity 

The  solar  energy  industry  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  fund  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out  the  legislative  mandate  in 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  to  establish  the  "Solar  As- 
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sistance  Financing  Entity,"  or  SAFE,  authorized  at  $10.42  million  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  HUD  at  this  time  has  no  program  that  supports  cost-efifective  uses  of  solar 
energy.  SAFE  is  an  innovative  financing  mechanism  designed  to  address  the  market 
barrier  introduced  by  the  relatively  high  capital  cost  of  solar  technologies,  allowing 
the  consumer  to  eiyoy  the  benefits  of  a  variety  of  energy  services  while  significantly 
reducing  the  cost  of  their  fuel  and  utility  bUls.  The  premise  of  SAFE  is  simple 
enough:  by  supporting  the  amortization  of  loans  for  solar  buildings  systems  over 
longer  terms  (or  decreasing  the  interest  on  such  loans),  the  monthly  loan  payments 
for  these  systems  fall  below  the  comparative  monthly  fuel  or  utility  costs. 

Funding  appropriated  for  this  program  would  be  fiinneled  through  the  State  En- 
ergy offices,  which  are  fully  equipped  to  handle  such  a  program,  and  be  disbursed 
through  private  financial  institutions.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  extremely  in- 
terested in  this  program,  and  see  it  as  a  way  to  accommodate  the  strong  interest 
in  solar  technologies  expressed  by  their  customers. 

This  program  would  go  far  in  fostering  the  next  level  of  market  demand  needed 
to  scale  up  solar  manufacturing  and  reach  the  economies  of  scale  necessary  for  cost- 
reduction,  lower  prices,  and  a  robust  solar  energy  market. 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency 


STATEMENT  OF  CAROL  MCNEELEY,  M.D.,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
DERMATOLOGY,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL 
CENTER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  DERMATOL- 
OGY 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Let  us  turn  to  someone  who  I  know  is  con- 
cerned about  the  sun  from  another  perspective  and  the  demise  of 
the  ozone  and  many  other  concerns,  Dr.  Carol  McNeeley  represent- 
ing the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

Dr.  McNeely.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here.  My  name  is  Dr.  Carol  McNeely.  I  am  an  assistant  professor 
of  Dermatology  at  George  Washington  University  Medical  Center, 
let  me  stipulate  that,  and  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the  Society 
of  Investigative  Dermatology. 

We  have  submitted  for  the  record  a  written  testimony  and  a  sep- 
arate consensus  statement  in  support  of  the  EPA  and  its  efforts  to 
address  the  effect  of  ozone  depletion  and  increased  UV  radiation  on 
human  health.  There  are  basically  two  points  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize from  the  written  testimony: 

First,  increased  UV  radiation  is  associated  with  the  presence  of 
skin  cancer.  Decrease  in  ozone  causes  increased  UV  radiation  to 
reach  the  earth's  surface,  therefore,  increasing  exposure  to  hu- 
mans. You  would  therefore  surmise  that  with  increased  UV  radi- 
ation for  humans,  there  would  be  increased  association  in  instance 
of  skin  cancer.  This  supposition  is  true.  The  incidence  of  melanoma 
over  the  past  20  years  has  increased  6  to  8  percent  each  year. 

Nonmelanoma  skin  cancers  are  being  detected  in  individuals 
younger  than  they  should.  In  fact,  2  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  individual 
11  years  younger  than  myself,  who  grew  up  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  had  a  significantly  large  skin  cancer  on  his  chin  which  will  re- 
quire extensive  surgery  to  remove. 
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The  second  point  I  think  is  even  more  important,  and  it  focuses 
on  the  impact  of  UV  radiation  in  the  human  immune  response. 
Skin  pigmentation  can  afford  certain  individuals  some  protection 
from  the  effect  of  UV  radiation  and  skin  cancer,  but  there  is  new 
evidence  that  suggests  that  regardless  of  skin  color  or  pigmenta- 
tion, all  individuals  can  be  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  UV  radiation 
and  the  human  immune  response. 

UV  radiation  can  suppress  the  immune  response  to  skin  tumors, 
to  vaccinations,  to  certain  infections  that  are  transmitted  through 
the  skin — ^viruses,  tuberculosis,  malaria — and  it  also  exacerbates 
certain  autoimmune  diseases.  I  think  this  aspect  and  piece  of  new 
information  we  have  will  create  an  even  greater  impact  on  health 
care  in  the  future. 

The  continued  efforts  of  the  EPA  and  their  stratospheric  ozone 
projects,  and  especially  in  their  human  health  research  effects  pro- 
grams, we  think  are  crucial  in  addressing  the  impact  of  UV  radi- 
ation on  human  health.  Continued  support  should  result  in  risk 
management  and  measures  to  assess  our  present  risk  and  future 
measures  to  prevent  the  impact  on  future  generations. 

We  as  an  academy  feel  that  the  EPA  is  the  pivotal  agency  to  ad- 
dress these  issues,  coordinate  scientific  efforts,  and  unify  this  im- 
pact of  UV  radiation  on  human  health. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dr.  M.  Carol  McNeely 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Dr.  Carol  McNeely.  I  am 
an  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology  at  the  George  Washington  University  Medi- 
cal Center  here  in  Washington.  I  appear  before  you  today  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the  Society  for  Investigative  Dermatology. 

ULTRAVIOLET  RADIATION  AND  OZONE 

The  sun's  ultraviolet  radiation  (UVR)  energy  is  conventionally  divided  into  three 
regions  by  wavelength:  UVA  (lambda  320-400  nm),  UVB  (lambda  UVB  290-320 
nm),  and  UVC  (lambda  100-290  nm).  The  atmosphere  acts  as  an  efficient  filter  to 
remove  all  of  the  UVC  and  half  of  the  UVB.  The  remaining  UVA  and  UVB  are  at- 
tenuated. 

Probably  the  most  important  component  of  this  multi-element  filter  is  ozone.  An 
abundance  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  limits  the  quantity  of  UVB  which  reaches 
the  Earth's  surface  and  protects  humans  and  other  living  matter  fi-om  the  damaging 
effects  of  much  of  UVD  and  all  of  UVC  radiation  emanating  fit)m  sunlight.  The 
sun's  energy  reaching  the  Earth  is  composed  of  100  times  more  UVA  than  UVB,  but 
UVB  is  more  than  a  thousand  times  more  effective  than  UVA  in  producing  bums 
and  DNA  damage  to  hiunan  skin.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  UVD  reaching  the 
Earth's  surface  is  of  critical  importance. 

Without  atmospheric  filters,  sunscreens,  or  clothing  to  protect  human  skin  and 
eves,  UVD  can  exert  potent  biologic  effects.  Overwheuning  evidence  indicates  that 
the  skin  and  eyes  are  damaged  by  direct  exposure  to  natiu-al  or  artificial  sources 
of  UVR,  particularly  UVB.  Ordinary  window  glass  is  an  effective  barrier  for  UVD, 
so  that  mainly  UVA  will  be  transmitted.  However,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that 
even  UVA  exposure  may  have  adverse  health  effects,  and  UVA  effects  can  interact 
with  UVB  effects.  Just  as  ionizing  advantage  of  the  potent  biologic  effects  of  UVR 
to  treat  human  disease.  Artificial  sources  of  both  UvA  and  UVB  are  being  used 
world-wide  to  treat  psoriasis,  lymphoma,  and  certain  immunologic  diseases. 

UVB  reaching  the  Earth's  surface  in  Antarctica  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  pre- 
vailed two  decades  ago.  This  increasing  UVB  flux  in  Antarctica  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  an  enlarging  ozone  defect  over  the  South  Pole.  Data  from  Australia  suggest  an 
increasing  flux  of  UVB  in  that  region  during  the  past  several  years.  Recent  meas- 
urements in  Northern  latitudes  indicate  that  UVB  reaching  the  Earth's  surface  also 
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had  been  steadily  increasing  at  a  rate  of  1  percent  a  year  between  1975  and  1985, 
corresponding  to  a  3-4  percent  decrease  in  stratospheric  ozone  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  over  this  time  period.  Recent  data  from  the  space  shuttle  released  by 
NASA  suggest  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  stratospheric  ozone  over  northern  temperate 
latitudes  may  be  far  greater  than  previously  estimated,  so  that  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing UVB  flux  may  be  more  senous  than  previously  predicted. 

The  decrease  in  stratospheric  ozone  is  attributed  to  man-made  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFC's)  and  halones  (used  in  aerosols,  refrigerants,  and  other  industrial  products), 
as  well  as  nitrous  oxide  (a  byproduct  of  internal  combustion  engines,  industry,  and 
microbial  activity).  These  relatively  stable  compounds  rise  to  the  stratosphere  where 
interaction  with  UVR  causes  atoms  of  chlorine  to  be  released.  Each  atom  of  chlorine 
binds  to  a  molecule  of  ozone  and  causes  destruction  of  the  ozone  molecule.  A  single 
atom  of  chlorine  may  be  responsible  for  destruction  of  100,000  ozone  molecules  be- 
fore the  chlorine  eventually  degrades  after  75  to  100  year.  Ozone  is  constantly  being 
created  naturally,  but  natural  replenishment  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  destruction 
by  CFC's. 

ULTRAVIOLET  RADLVTION  AND  ADVERSE  HEALTH  EFFECTS 

UV  radiation  is  clearly  linked  to  a  variety  of  adverse  health  effects,  including  skin 
ca^icers,  cataracts,  premature  aging  of  the  skin  (wrinkling,  yellowish  discoloration, 
and  pigmentary  disorders  such  as  liver  spots),  eye  disorders  (pterygium, 
photokeratitis,  and  cataract),  and  measurable  suppression  of  the  immune  system. 
The  skin  cancers  include  melanoma,  basal  cell  cancer,  and  squamous  cell  cancer. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  both  non-melanoma  skin  cancer  and  mela- 
noma in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  decade.  There  are  more  than  600,000  non-melanoma 
skin  cancers  diagnosed  annually  in  the  United  States.  In  a  U.S.  National  Health 
and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  conducted  in  1971-74,  basal  cell  cancers  rn  white 
men  ages  65  to  74  years  were  detected  at  a  rate  of  11  percent  of  those  manifesting 
sun-damaged  skin  compared  to  1  percent  of  those  not  manifesting  sun-damaged 
skin.  In  Western  Australia  in  1987,  7  percent  of  men  and  5  percent  of  women  ages 
40-64  years  already  had  at  least  one  basal  cell  cancer  orsquamous  cell  cancer.  In 
1993,  an  estimated  32,000  melanomas  are  expected  to  occur  in  the  United  States, 
killing  6,500  citizens.  In  the  last  20  years,  melanoma  has  experienced  a  4  percent 
to  8  percent  annual  increase  in  incidence,  surpassing  all  other  cancers  except  lung 
cancer  in  women.  If  current  trends  continue,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000, 
one  in  every  75  Americans  will  eventually  develop  melanoma. 

The  skin  is  a  major  site  of  immunologic  activity,  and  UVB  is  capable  of  suppress- 
ing the  normal  systemic  immune  response  via  its  effects  on  the  sldn.  UVB-induced 
immune  suppression  appears  to  play  a  role  in  weakening  the  body's  immune  defense 
against  sldn  cancer,  in  blocking  effective  immunitv  against  infectious  diseases,  and 
in  interfering  with  immunizations  administered  through  the  skin.  Certain  medica- 
tions (including  common  diuretics,  antibiotics,  and  chemotherapeutic  drugs),  make 
the  skin  more  sensitive  to  sunlight  exposure,  so  increased  UVR  can  result  in  more 
adverse  cutaneous  drug  reaction,  skin  damage,  discarded  medications,  and  increased 
physician  utilization.  UVB-induced  immune  alterations  also  play  a  significant  role 
in  exacerbating  autoimmune  diseases,  such  as  systemic  lupus  erythematosus.  People 
with  systemic  lupus  erythematosus  tend  to  develop  life-threatening  kidney  and 
brain  disease  from  exposure  to  sunlight.  There  are  no  estimates  available  on  the 
costs  to  society  of  immunological  effects  of  UVR  on  autoimmune  diseases  such  as 
lupus  erythematosus,  viral  and  bacterial  vaccine  failure,  increased  virulence  of  cur- 
rent infectious  diseases  in  the  U.S.  and  the  tropics  (such  as  AIDS,  herpes  simplex, 
malaria,  leishmaniasis,  and  mycobacterial  skin  infections),  and  the  appearance  of 
new  diseases  induced  by  immune  suppression  by  UVB.  Additional  research  is  need- 
ed to  provide  risk  assessment  data  for  rational  policy-making  in  response  to  these 
potentially  serious  consequences. 

In  addition  to  the  estaolished  sequelae  of  increased  UVR  on  human  health  mani- 
fested as  melanoma  and  non-melanoma  skin  cancer,  cataracts,  and  photoaging,  in- 
creasing new  evidence  on  the  effects  of  UVR  on  the  human  immune  response  sug- 
gests an  even  greater  health  care  impact. 

Studies  have  suggested  that  UVR  may  worsen  an  individual's  ability  to  control 
mycobacterial  infections  such  as  leprosy,  parasites  (such  as  leishmaniasis  and  ma- 
laria), yeasts  (such  as  Candida),  and  viruses  (such  as  herpes  simplex  and  AIDS). 
While  subtropical  infections  are  currently  not  a  major  problem  in  the  U.S.,  several 
factors  may  change  that  situation.  Global  warming  may  provide  a  climate  in  the 
southern  IJ.S.  more  conducive  to  leprosy  and  leishmanial  or  malarial  insect  vectors. 
Infection  among  low-income  populations  which  have  delayed  access  to  medical  care 
may  permit  the  re-establishment  of  these  "tropical"  diseases  in  the  U.S.  Further- 
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more,  vaccine  programs  may  be  jeopardized  by  incomplete  understanding  of  UVR  ef- 
fects on  skin  immune  responses  important  for  proper  development  of  immunity. 

Skin  pigmentation  can  afford  an  individual  some  degree  of  protection  from  the 
UVR  effects  of  skin  cancer  and  photoaging,  however,  all  races  (skin  types  of  individ- 
uals), no  matter  what  the  degree  of  pigmentation,  are  susceptible  to  immune  sup- 
pressive effects  of  UVR.  The  great  problem  facing  us  as  citizens  and  as  policy  mak- 
ers is  that  we  need  more  scientific  information  to  develop  risk  assessment  markers 
or  parameters  in  order  to  address  the  potentially  enormous  health  impact  on  all  in- 
dividuals from  UVR. 

ROLE  OF  THE  EPA 

Efforts  of  the  EPA  in  its  Stratospheric  Ozone  Projects,  and  its  Health  Effects  Re- 
search programs  have  begun  to  address  and  target  research  effects  on  human  stud- 
ies and  environmental  toxicology  on  these  new  health  issues.  Other  EPA  research 
efforts  include  the  immunotoxicology  of  environmental  pollutants  absorbed  through 
the  skin  and  the  potential  synergistic  influence  of  these  with  UVR  on  human  health. 
These  efforts  should  be  supported  and  continued  with  an  ultimate  goal  of  producing 
risk  assessment  factors  ana  plans  which  would  be  instructive  and  directive  for  pol- 
icy makers  and  health  care  workers. 

The  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the  Society  for  Investigative  Der- 
matolo©^  support  the  EPA  as  the  entity  most  appropriate  to:  1)  organize  and  coordi- 
nate scientific  efforts  to  address  the  health  issues  of  ozone  depletion/UVR  and 
immuntoxicology;  2)  publicize  the  results  of  these  directed  scientific  investigations 
to  aid  in  pubUc  education;  and  3)  design  and  implement  measures  to  assess  present 
health  risks  and  develop  protective  measures  for  fiiture  populations. 

Last  year  (October  15-16,  1992),  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  spon- 
sored a  National  Conference  on  Environmental  Hazards  to  the  Skin.  That  con- 
ference targeted  the  pivotal  role  of  the  EPA  in  addressing  the  impact  of  UVR  and 
ozone  depletion  on  human  health  and  immunity.  A  copy  of  the  Consensus  Report 
is  attached  to  this  testimony,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hearing. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  this  testimony. 
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American  Academy  of  Dermatology 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZARDS 

TO  THE  SKIN 


Introduction  and  Purpose  of  the  Conference 

The  American  Academy  of  Dermalology's  National  Confer- 
ence on  Environmental  Harzards  to  the  Skin,  October  15- 
16,  1992,  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  the  first  comprehensive 
meeting  to  discuss  effects  of  the  world's  deteriorating 
environment  on  the  skin. 

Wilma  F.  Bergfeld,  M.D.,  president  of  AAD,  was 
chairman  of  the  Conference.  Presenten  included  30  experts 
In  the  fields  of  medicine,  environmental  issues,  government 
regulation  and  research.  These  experts  al.w  participated  in 
developing  a  consensus  statement  leading  to  an  action  plan. 

The  Conference  explored  three  different  environmental 
areas  including  the  issue  of  ozone  depletion  and  other 
atmospheric  hazards;  occupational/man-made  hazards;  and 
naturally  occurring  hazards  to  the  skin. 

Generous  corporate  support  for  this  program  was  pro- 
vided by  the  following  sponsors:  Roche  Dermatologies, 
Ortho  Pharmaceuticals  Corporation,  Dermik  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Unilever  Research  U.S.,  Chcsebrough-Ponds 
U.S.A.,Wamcr  Lambert  Company,  United  Slates  Ertviron- 
mcntal  Protection  Agency,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Com- 
pany, Neulrogena  Dermatologics,The  Andrew  Jergens 
Company,Schering-Plough  Healthcare  Products,  Cosmair, 
Inc. 

Executive  Summary 

This  report  summarizes  the  deliberations  of  the  two-day 
meeting.  The  objectives  of  the  conference  were: 

■  To  define  a  set  of  wide-ranging  issues  related  to  skin 
and  the  environment; 

■  To  begin  to  define  the  magnitude  of  the  problem;  and 

■  To  have  a  set  of  consensus  panels  address  the  needs  and 
opportunities  for  increased  research,  education,  preven- 
tion and  legislative  action. 

The  first  half-day  was  devoted  to  the  status  of  ozone 
depletion  in  the  atmosphere  which  leads  to  increased 
ultraviolet  B  (UVB)  at  the  earth's  surface  with  consequent 
increases  in  skin  neoplasms,  including  melanoma.  The  next 
half-day  speakers  discussed  some  of  the  natural  plant, 
marine  animal  and  terrestrial  animal  effects  on  human  skin. 
On  the  final  half-day  experts  discussed  the  man-made, 
especially  tlie  industrial  hizards  which  affect  the  skin. 

A  supplemental  meeting  report  summarizes  scientific 
deliberations  and  has  more  detailed  versions  of  the  recom- 
mendations. The  needs  summarized  are  in  research,  public 
and  professional  education  which  relate  to  educational 
programs,  preventive  programs,  and  research  applicable  to 
more  than  one  set  of  these  environmental  hazards.  These 
needs  offer  the  AAD  new  opportunities  to  educate  the 
public-at-large. 


This  summary  highlights  the  major  recominciHliitions  of 
the  supplemental  report  and  includes  recommciulnlions  for 
the  atmospheric  hazards,  other  natural  hazards  and  llie  man- 
made  hazard  sections  of  the  report.  The  detailed  btxly  of  the 
report  should  be  reviewed  to  obtain  supporting  data  and  for 
more  detailed  versions  of  tlic  initiatives  which  simuld  be 
addressed. 

A.  Research  Needs: 

1 .  Better  definition  of  environmental  changes  and  the 
extent  of  dermatology-related  problems  due  to 
environmental  factors. 

■  Improved  quantification  of  the  changes  in  UVB  at 
the  earth's  surface  related  to  alterations  in  the 
ozone  layer. 

■  ImiHoved  surveillance  reporting  and  investigation 
of  environmentally  and  occiipalionally  caused 
skin  disease.s.   Identification  of  the  pertinent  risk 
factors  for  disorders  such  as  irritant  and  allergic 
contact  dermatitis  and  skin  tumors  incliiding 
melanoma.   Use  of  cohort  studies  to  find  tlie  real 
prevalence  of  pesticide-induced  skin  disea.se. 

2.  Definition  of  tlie  basic  mechanism  of  environmen- 
tally-caused di.wase. 

■  Definition  of  the  action  spectra  for  the  pnKluction 
of  melanoma. 

■  Further  evaluation  of  action  speclni  for 
nontnelanoma  skin  cancer. 

■  More  precise  definition  of  tlic  effects  of  ncule  aiid 
chrxMiic  expo,sure  to  UVB  and  ultraviolet  A 
(UVA)  on  skin,  the  immune  sy.sleiii  and  adaptive 
and  repair  functions  of  skin  after  UV  injury. 

■  Determination  of  the  genetic  factors  predisposing 
(o  skin  cancers  and  melanoma,  conlnci  dermatitis 
and  irritant  dennatitis  and  definition  tlicir  molecu- 
lar basis. 

■  Characterization  of  the  plant  allergens  causing 
contact  and  photoconlact  dermatitis  and  urticaria 
and  definition  of  the  molecular  basis  of  tlicir 
action.   Development  of  new  patch  tests  for  plant 
agents  including  sesquiterpenes. 

■  Delineation  of  the  meclianism  by  which  murine 
venoms  and  toxins  (e.g.,  brown  recluse  spiders) 
injure  the  skin. 

■  Development  of  better  information  about  (lie 
cutaneous  and  systemic  toxicity  of  agents  before 
they  are  introduced  into  the  environment.   Devel- 
opment of  .systems  for  reporting  on  llic  toxicity  of 
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new  agent!!  \o  Ihe  appropriate  governmental 
agencies. 

■    Encoiimgenient  of  motivational  research  to  get 
nplimum  acceptance  or  prevention  programs. 

U.  Development  of  New  rroleclive,  Preventive  and 
Therapeutic  AgenLs: 

■  Development  of  belter  suascreens  and  other 
plioloprolctlive  agenl.<;  incliKling  establi.shing  opti- 
mum guidelines  for  their  u.se. 

■  Development  of  new  barrier  preparations  for  contact 
and  irritant  dermatitis. 

■  Development  of  new  plant  varieties  which  lack 
highly  allergenic  compounds. 

■  Development  of  new  antisera  vaccines  and  diagnostic 
agents  for  toxic  arthropod  reptile  toxins. 

■  Development  of  new  broad-speclnim  antimicrobial 
agents  for  topical  use  including  the  development  of 
new  preservatives  for  skin  preparations. 

■  lncrea.sed  research  on  physical  and  chemical  engi- 
neering to  improve  tire  handling  of  toxic  substances 
by  workers. 

■  Further  studies  to  optimize  protective  clothing. 

C.  l*revenlion  by  Education  and  Eariy  Disease  Detection: 

■  Developirjcnt  of  better  measures  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ma.ss  skin  cancer  screening  programs. 

■  Encouragement  of  sun  avoidance  and  avoidance  of 
sunburn.   Determination  of  llie  effectiveness  of 
programs  to  have  daily  "sun  intensity"  measures 
broadcast  by  local  media  to  decrease  sun  exposure. 

■  Continuation  and  increa.sed  emphasis  on  skin  cancer 
screening  programs  including  more  active  participa- 
tion of  senior  c'nirxn  groups.   Encouragement  of 
programs  which  will  allow  treatment  of  skin  cancers 
in  pnlienls  who  are  underinsured  or  economically 
disadvantaged. 

D.  Public  Education 

■  Dcvelopnrent  of  a  major  program  in  public  education 
on  Ihe  "ABCD"  rules  for  detecting  melanoma  with 
media,  milk  carton  panels  and  ma.ss  media. 

■  Development  and  coordination  of  enharKed  programs 
in  sun  education,  plant  hazards  and  marine  hazards 
for  the  pediatric  age  group.  This  should  include 
support  of  education  by  pediatricians  and  school 
nurses  with  pamphlets,  videotapes,  game  kits,  etc. 

■  Establishment  of  goals  that  by  graduation  from  Ihe 
eighth  grade  students  should  know  principles  of  sun 


protection,  be  able  to  identify  the  most  allcrpcnic 
plants  and  know  how  lo  identify  and  avoid  llio  major 
poisonous  ami  venomous  creatures  in  the  Dnilal 
States. 

■  Incorjionilion  of  licalth  and  safely  concrnis  iiIxyuI  llic 
workplace  environment  in  .scIhniI  and  college  licalth 
programs. 

■  (ulucation  pamphlets  and  videos  for  Mailing  iiHiins 
on  the  cnviromncnl  and  effects  of  cliani:i-s  in  the 
ozone  layer. 

■  Special  education  programs  for  older  Americans 
(especially  for  men  who  in  Ihe  past,  in  contrast  lo 
women,  have  ncglectctl  lo  examine  tlicii  skin). 
f)clcrminalion  of  medical  specialllcs.  (inlcnial 
nredicine,  urology,  etc.)  and  community  silos  having 
potcnilnl  for  such  education. 

■  Alerting  llie  public  to  the  danger  of  laniiing  .salon.s. 

■  Dcvclopnrent,  .sup|XHl  and  eiK'ouragciiH.-nl  of  (no- 
grams  for  workers  and  management  on  pro|ici 
lechni(|ues  of  personal  hygiene  to  minimi/.c  cucupa- 
lional  risks  in  the  workplace. 

E.  Pliysician  Education 

■  Increa.sed  education  on  the  effect  of  iIk-  ciiviionmcnt. 
iiKluding  the  work  environiiKMl  on  the  skin,  at  all 
phases  of  undergraduate  and  postgRiduate  medical 
education. 

■  Development  of  computer-linked  dalaha.scs  for 
occupational  and  environmental  haz^-irds  » illi  listing 
of  re.source  individuals  for  usual  and  serious  condi- 
tions. 

■  Emphasis  of  all  environmental  education  in  derma- 
tology residency  training  pnigr.nns  and  slronj: 
eiKounigement  of  active  programs  in  patch  testing  in 
the  residencies. 

F.  Public  Action: 
I.  Coalitions 

■  L^.idership  in  coalitions  to  increase  fimdin!;  lor 
health  rese;iah  related  to  tlic  ciiviniimieiil. 
A.ssocialion  with  all  national  and  inlcnialioiial 
medical  organizations  actively  working  to  im- 
prove the  environment. 

■  Involvement  with  senior  citizen  groups  with 
respect  lo  .setting  standards  for  environmental 
health.   Active  support  of  skin  caiiecr  screening 
efforts.   Inclusion  of  preventive  care  as  a  guaran- 
teed part  of  the  Medicare  program. 

■  Participation  with  groups  such  as  the  Amciican 
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Cancer  Society,  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Skin 
Cancer  Foundation  and  senior  citizen  groups  to 
expand  and  enhance  educational  elTorts.   Institu- 
tion of  a  formal  clearing  house  or  a  formal 
coalition  of  these  groups  and  organizations  for  this 
purpose. 

■  Eslnblishiiient  of  "Induslry-AAD"  roundlable  with 
the  sunscreen  and  sun  protective  manufacturers 
and  the  AAD  (FDA  could  also  be  included)  so 
that  the  needs  and  specifications  for  new  products 
can  be  discussed. 

2.  Legislative  and  Regulative  Action 

■  Tighter  regulation  of  the  tanning  booth  industry 
including  prohibiting  the  use  of  tanning  facilities 
by  minors,  informing  the  public  of  the  risks, 
limiting  total  dose  people  can  be  exposed  to. 

■  Testimony  at  all  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  to  get  increa.sed  funding  for  those 
governmental/regulatory  agencies  which  support 
research  on  the  environment 

■  Support  of  all  national  and  international  measures 
to  decrease  the  production  and  spreading  of  ozone 
depleting  chemicals  in  to  the  environment. 

■  Modification  of  FDA  rules  to  encourage  the 
development  of  new  topical  agenls  and  vaccines 
for  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak. 

■  Setting  of  threshold  limiLs  for  allergen  release  for 
consumer  and  environmental  products  known  to 
have  significant  skin  hazards.   Development  of 
maximum  allowable  levels  of  exposure  to  irri- 
tants. 

■  Support  of  the  1988  National  ln.stitute  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  strategy 
document. 

■  Detailed  labelling  of  all  products  which  come  in 
contact  with  human  skin  including  beauty  salon 
products  and  over-the-counter  products. 

■  Increased  supply  of  allergens  available  for  diag- 
nostic contact  dermatology  testing. 

■  Assurance  of  a  full-time  occupational  dermatolo- 
gist on  the  staff  of  NIOSH. 

Other  Actions  at  the  Environmental  Conference: 

■  Passed  resolution  supporting  the  acceleration  of  the  ban 
on  ozone  depleting  chemicals  and  sent  to  AAD  president 
for  signature. 

■  Passed  resolution  of  Dr.  June  Robinson  concerning  the 
availability  of  care  for  underinsured  patients  with  cancer 


which  was  detected  in  the  AAD  skin  caiKcr  .screening 
program.   This  was  forwarded  to  president  for  presenta- 
tion to  llie  Board. 

AAD  Vision  and  Mission  Statement  on  tlie 
Environment 

Tlie  .-ikin  is  lite  body's  major  inlcr(:icc  willi  llic  cnvironiiicnt. 
The  dermatologist  has  a  special  responsibility  for  advocat- 
ing and  insuring  a  he.illhy  environment  with  respect  to  those 
factors  which  affect  the  skin.   Those  factors  include  llie 
ozone  level  in  the  atmosphere,  natural  plant  iind  animal 
toxins  and  allergens,  and  occupational  and  man  niiidc 
chemicals  which  adversely  affect  the  skin.  Tlic  AAD 
accomplishes  those  missions  by  a  comprehensive  program 
of  profe.ssiunal  and  public  education,  the  cncourapcmcnt  of 
basic  and  clinical  research  into  the  effects  of  these  .igenis 
and  the  prevention  of  their  effects,  and  when  necessary,  tin: 
encouragement  of  new  legislation.  Tlie  AAD  works  closely 
with  other  organizations  having  similar  aims. 


What  the  AAD  has  Done  Concerning  the 
Environment 

1.  Suntan  parlor  legislation 

2.  Skin  cancer  screening 

3.  School  curricula  on  sun  protection 

4.  Medical  wa.ste  policy 

5.  Advisory  couikII  resolutions  on  ozone  layer;  need  to 
seek  legislation  to  decrease  release  of  CFC  and  encour- 
age substitutes  and  to  support  all  .scientiric  efforts  to 
monitor  UVL  levels. 

6.  National  Conference  on  Environmental  Hazards  to  the 
Skin. 

AAD  Organizational  Proposals 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Academy's  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tional Structure  consider  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Skin  and  the  Environment.   Under  this  Council  could  be 
placed  all  current  task  forces  and  committees  dealing  with 
this  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  recommended  that  a  new 
task  force  on  CaiKer  as  an  Occupational  Disease  be  insti- 
tuted.  Again,  this  entity  could  be  placed  under  the  new 
Council  on  Skin  and  the  Environment. 

The  organizational  entities  dealing  with  environmental 
concerns  should  seek  to  establish  coalitions  with  otiier 
medical,  industrial,  governmental  and  public  groups  having 
an  interest  in  this  area. 
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Atmospheric  EITects  on  the  Skin 

I.   Introduction 

There  ate  ever  increasing  public  concerns  that  the  almo- 
spticric  changes  leading  to  a  decreaw  in  the  ozone  layer  will 
lead  lo  Ttirther  acceleration  in  the  current  rapid  increases  in 
the  rales  of  skin  cancer  including  melanoma. 

Sunlight  is  or)e  or  the  natural  hazards  to  our  skin  and 
cannot  be  avoided;  however,  many  or  these  dangers  are  also 
sources  of  pleasure  and  balancing  and  assessing  risk  and 
bcncrit  ratios  have  to  be  considered.  The  sun  is  neces,sary 
for  life  to  exist  on  the  earth;  it  provides  joy  by  warming  our 
bodies  and  souls  on  winter  days;  however,  over-exposure  to 
sunshine  will  surely  cook  our  skin.  Children  who  have  had 
repeated,  severe  sunburns  may  develop  malignant  melano- 
mas 20-40  years  later.  Today's  happy  beach  boys  and  girls 
are  tonwrrow's  dyschromic,  wrinkled  and  wizened  older 
adults  who  require  dennatologic  care  for  their  keratoses  and 
skin  cancers.  Skin  cancers  including  melanoma,  and 
frequent  sunburns  will  undoubtedly  become  more  common 
in  the  near  future  as  the  ozone  is  depleted  by  the  chlofxjfluo- 
rocarhons  (CFSs)  and  volcanic  emissions,  allowing  more 
ultraviolet  light  B  (UVB)  to  reach  the  earth's  surface.  The 
availability  and  advertising  by  the  tanning  parior  business  is 
a  dangerous  sop  to  human  vanity.  Tanning  salons  do  not 
give  a  "safe"  tan;  30  minutes  under  the  lamp  will  cause 
damage  nearly  equivalent  to  three  hours  of  intense  suniihine. 

Increase  in  Melanoma  and  Skin  Cancer: 
Tl>e  incidence  of  malignant  melanoma  is  now  increasing 
faster  than  any  other  cancer  In  the  United  Slates  and  world- 
wide. The  death  rate  from  melanoma  for  men  is  also 
increasing  fa.ster  than  any  other  cancer  in  the  U.S. 

Of  considerable  concern  is  the  Tact  that  melanoma  is 
being  seen  in  younger  and  younger  persons.  Melanoma  is 
the  most  frequent  catKer  in  women  ages  25-29,  and  the 
second  most  frequent  (after  breast  cancer)  in  women  ages 
30-34.  Similar  increases  have  been  noted  in  Europe  and 
Australia  in  this  age/gender  group. 

This  worldwide  trend  of  increasing  melanoma  and 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  r^tes  suggests  that  global  factors 
are  influeiKing  these  effects.  Although  lifestyle  changes 
(e.g.,  increased  leisure  time)  have  provided  a  significant 
influence  on  skin  carKer  increases,  ozone  depletion  may 
play  an  important  role  for  future  increases. 

Ozone: 

The  relalion.ship  between  ozone  depletion  and  skin  cancer  is 
complex.  Increased  sun  exposure  leading  to  skin  cancer 
was  noticed  first  almost  100  years  ago.  Ozone  acts  as  a 
niter  of  ultraviolet  radiation  from  the  sun  striking  the  earth. 
However,  the  effects  of  ozone  are  selective  in  that  it  totally 
blocks  the  shorter  wave  ultraviolet  C,  partially  filters 
ultraviolet  D,  and  provides  minimal  protection  from  ultra- 


violet A.  Therefore,  small  changes  in  o/.onc  result  in  iIk" 
greatest  changes  in  ultniviolel  II.   Ixvels  of  ullnix  iolii  H 
peT>etralioii  in  iIk  earth's  .surface  are  most  ini|«>rt:inl  in 
detemiining  skin  caiKcr  effects. 

Recent  studies  liave  shown  that  ozone  depletion  is 
occurring.  This  loss  is  mit  iiKrely  limited  lo  Aniaalica.  tlic 
site  where  the  "hole"  in  llie  ozone  layer  was  first  noticed.   A 
3-5%  decrca.sc  in  ozone  over  tlic  last  ten  years  has  Ivcn 
noted  in  the  iKirlliem  lemperale  latitudes.  Tlic  major  causes 
of  ozone  depletion  arc  related  to  huiiinn  iKlivily.   C'hlo- 
rofluorocarbons  u.scd  as  refrigenints  and  piopcllaiit  gases 
catalytically  destroy  siralospheric  o7x)nc.   Even  with  n  total 
ban  on  tlic  use  of  tl»e,se  clieinicals  by  tlic  year  2000.  it  will 
take  50  to  100  years  to  achieve  re.solution  of  the  ozone  holes 
in  Antarctica  and  temperate  latitudes.   Despite  IIk-  imisl 
stringent  controls  on  CPC  emissions,  ozone  depletion  will 
continue  to  worsen  for  at  least  the  next  20  -  40  years. 

(^antitative  predictions  on  the  effects  of  ozoik"  depletion 
on  skin  have  been  made  siiKe  1971  and  are  being  improved 
as  new  data  are  becoming  available.  Hie  EPA  e.stinialcs 
that  12,000,000  additional  cases  and  210.000  additional 
deaths  will  occur  from  ozxjne  loss  due  to  CFCs  during  the 
next  50  years.  The  most  recent  prediction  by  tlic  United 
Nations  Environmental  Program  (UNEP)  is  that  a  I* 
decrease  in  ozone  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  2-3%  iiKrca.se  in 
the  incidence  of  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer.   Mclamima  rales 
are  also  directly  related  to  UVB  exposure.  However,  tlie 
dose-effect  relationship  is  complicated  and  tiK  iiKasiirc- 
ments  of  ground  UVB  levels  are  inconsistent.   Pollution, 
cloud  cover  and  otiicr  factors  also  make  llic.se  caltiilalions 
not  straightforward.  Therefore,  specific  qu.inlilative  [wedic- 
tions  of  the  degree  of  increase  expected  in  skin  caiKcr  arc 
difficult  to  make  at  this  time. 

Ultraviolet  B  has  also  been  shown  lo  locally  aixl  sys- 
temically  suppress  specific  immune  functions  in  mice.   In 
model  animal  systems,  UVB  radiation  suppres.scs  llic 
generation  of  delayed  or  contact  liypersensitivily  rcsp«Miscs, 
including  responses  to  vaccines,  infections  and  llV-induccd 
tumor  antigens.   UVB  can  also  inhibit  the  immune  rcspt>n.se 
to  potent  allergens  in  humans.  Of  concern  is  rcccnl  informa- 
tion that  pigmentation  may  not  be  protective  against  UV 
affects  on  the  immune  response  in  humans. 

Economic  Implications: 

The  economic  implications  of  ozone  ck;plelion  ami  oilier 
atmospheric  effects  on  the  skin  will  also  continue  to  grow. 
Increased  medical  costs  including  physician  visits  and 
hospitalizations  will  be  seen  willi  the  increased  incidence  of 
skin  cancer,  other  pliotosensitivity  related  disorders  and 
immune  suppre.ssion. 

Nonmedical  con.sumer  costs  may  also  be  elevated  by  llie 
increased  necessity  for  the  use  of  .sun.scrceiis.  Several 
hundred  million  dollars  are  currently  spent  annually  nn  sun 
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protection  producUs  and  this  amount  will  surely  increase. 
Sales  of  protective  clothing  and  other  sun  protection  devices 
increase  as  their  necessity  becomes  more  evident. 

Increased  levels  of  UVB  will  lead  to  Increased 
phoioaging  of  the  population  with  subsequent  expenditures 
on  beauty  and  "anil-aging"  formulations  also  rising. 

Finally,  there  may  be  impact  on  the  travel  and  leisure 
industry  as  concerns  about  sun  exposure  may  lead  to  fewer 
trips  to  sunny  vacation  areas. 

There  may  be  additional  long-range  economic  implica- 
tions for  industries  in  providing  extra  protection  for  their 
fair-skinned  workers.  The  timing  of  outside  wor1(  and 
recreational  activities  may  have  to  change. 

II.  Needs  Tor  Future  Research 

The  need  for  research  in  ozone  depletion  and  Its  effects  on 
the  skin  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future. 
In  order  lo  accurately  assess  the  overall  impact  on  health, 
quantitative  analyses  are  needed  to  determine  UVB  radia- 
tion effects  on  mechanisms  which  regulate  the  health  of  the 
skin.  This  new  phase  of  quantitative  questiofis  will  require 
full  utilization  of  existing  research  capacity.  A  major 
expansion  in  this  direction  is  essential.  More  specific 
research  needs  include: 

Dosimetry  and  Action  Spectra: 

1.  Quantification  of  the  specific  ultraviolet  radiation  levels 
that  reach  the  earth's  surface  using  both  satellite  and 
ground-based  data  in  a  formal  national  program. 

2.  Development  of  dose  -  effect  relationships  and  action 
spectra  of  ultraviolet  radiation  in  terms  of  melanoma  and 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  risk. 

Epidemiology: 

3.  Quantification  of  specinc  health  risks  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  injury  in  terms  of  mechanisms,  incidence, 
disease/morbidity,  and  economic  costs. 

4.  Better  quantitative  measures  of  melanoma  and 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  incidence. 

Biological  Measurement  of  UV  Effects: 

5.  In  terms  of  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer, 
assessment  and  investigation  of  the  UV  dose  relation- 
ships in  animal  models  and  determination  of  the  influ- 
ence of  other  parameters  such  as  hormonal,  immuno- 
logical and  promotiorul  factors  on  cancer  development 

6.  Development  and  evaluation  of  prospective  markers  for 
future  melanoma  incidence  rales  such  as  age  cohort 
adolescent  nevus  count  studies. 

7.  Assessment  of  the  role  of  UV  immunosuppression  in 
melanoma  and  non-melanoma  skin  cancer  development 
Oarification  of  the  extent  and  degree  of  immunosup- 
pression in  humans  caused  by  acute  and  chronic  expo- 


sure to  natural  and  anificial  light. 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  role  of  UV  immunosuppression  in 
infectious  diseases,  AIDS  and  vaccine  progniin  effec- 
tiveness. 

9.  Evaluation  of  ndaplivc,  repair  and  biologic  nicchnnisms 
lo  uhraviolct  danisigc  in  the  skin. 

10.  Study  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  long  lalciil  pcri<xl 
between  childhood  exposure  and  the  .subsequent  devel- 
opment of  melanoma. 

a.  Understanding  in  molecular  terms  how  light  causes 
chronic  damage  lo  skin. 

b.  Determination  of  the  genetic  basis  for  su.sccptihilily 
to  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  develop- 
ment. 

c.  Identification  of  genes,  cytokines,  chemicals,  and/or 
metabolic  pathways  that  can  modulate  the  acute 
sunburn  response. 

Improved  Sunscreens: 

1 1 .  Development  of  improved  and  more  cosmetically 
acceptable  suascreens  with  belter  broad  spectrum  (UVA 
&  UVB)  protection  to  lessen  increased  ultraviolet 
damage  from  ozone  depletion. 

1 2.  Development  of  more  accurate  measures  of  UVA  and 
UVB  protection  in  suascreens.   Also  considcnillon  of  a 
fkior,  rather  than  a  cap  on  SPF  values. 

13.  Development  of  other  (noruunscreen)  methods  for  sun 
protection  and  for  reduction  of  DNA  damage,  such  as 
new  clothing  design  and  materials. 

Preventive  Programs: 

14.  Better  measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  mass  skin  cancer 
screening  programs. 

15.  Development  of  a  national  program  lo  provide  a  local 
"sun  inleasily"  index  for  distribution  lo  the  media  lo 
alert  the  public  and  increase  public  awareness. 

16.  Development  of  appropriate  guidelines  for  siin.screcn 
usage,  sun  avoidance  and  protection  inea.surcs.  espe- 
cially for  children,  adolescents  and  leenagcrr;. 

a.  Definition  of  chemoprevenlalive  agents  useful  in 
reducing  acute  and  chronic  UV  effects,  iiKludlng 
skin  cancer  production,  by  topical  application  and/or 
suppression. 

Advanced  Melanoma: 

17.  Development  of  a  cure  for  metastatic  malignant  mela- 
noma given  the  fact  that  more  of  these  lesiims  will  be 
seen  as  a  function  of  prospective  ozone  deplellim. 
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III.    Needs  for  Future  Education 

MclaiHjma  and  nonmelanoiiia  skin  cancer  are  perhaps  tlie 
most  clear  cut  case  of  cancers  wliere  early  deleclion  and 
Ircatnicnl  are  key.  If  ihese  cancers  are  caught  and  treated 
early,  they  are  virtually  100%  curable.   However,  when  the 
lesions  are  advanced,  morbidity  and  mortality  can  ensue. 

The  best  way  to  detect  melanoma  early  is  to  increase 
public  and  physician  awareness  of  the  problem.  The 
"A.B.CD"  rules  of  early  detection  in  melanoma  have 
helped  in  this  regard.  ("A"  —  Asymmetry.  One  half  of  a 
lesion  does  not  match  tite  other  half.  "B"  —  Border  irregu- 
larity. The  edges  are  ragged,  notched  or  blurred.  "C'  — 
Color.  The  pigmentation  is  no<  uniform.  "D"  —  Diameter 
greater  than  six  millimeters  (about  the  size  of  a  pencil 
eraser).  Any  growth  in  ahe  of  a  lesion  should  be  of  con- 
cern.)  Programs  in  Scotland  and  Australia  have  shown  the 
value  of  public  education  programs  and  mass  screenings  in 
terms  of  lowering  mortality  and  morbidity  from  melanoma. 
The  1992  National  Institutes  of  Health  Con.sensus  Confer- 
ence report  on  the  detection  and  treatment  of  early  mela- 
noma confirms  the  value  of  these  screening  programs  and 
suggests  their  increased  future  use. 

Other  items  that  may  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
education  in  this  area  include; 

1)  Development  of  preventive  surveillance  systems  such  as 
inelanoma  risk  models  to  identify  those  at  highest  risk 
for  developing  the  cancer  so  that  educational  efforts  can 
be  deslgired. 

2)  Development  of  an  educational  program  for  pediatric 
sun  protection.   Since  almost  80%  of  skin  catjcer  risk 
occurs  prior  to  age  20,  this  age  group  must  be  targeted. 
Materials  for  distribution  to  mothers  during  perinatal 
visits  and  In  newborn  nurseries  are  also  needed. 

3)  Creation  of  a  brochure  for  patients  and  the  public  about 
the  relationship  of  skin  cancer  and  ozone  for  physicians' 
waiting  rooms  and  meetings  to  demonstrate 
dcnnatology's  concern. 

4)  Development  of  programs  targeted  to  older  Americans. 
An  example  of  successful  dis.semination  is  the  SKIN 
CANCER  PREVENTION  program  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology  which  has  been  ongoing  since 
1985.   Volunteer  clinical  dermatologists  have  uncovered 
a  large  number  of  eariy  skin  cancers.  But  this  is  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  OOO.CXX)  skin  cancers  that  are 
treated  each  year  and  the  probable  200,000  -  400,000 
unrecognized  cases.   What  is  needed  is  a  coordinated 
national  program  to  promote  awareness,  patterned  on  the 
experience  in  Australia. 

5)  Alerting  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  tanning  salon  use. 
This  warning  should  be  an  integral  part  of  all  skin 
cancer  prevention  programs. 


Prevention: 

Both  short  and  long  range  efforts  to  im|m)vo  |irc\cntion  of 
melanoma  and  nonmclanonia  skin  cancers  will  also  he 
important  in  the  future.   Related  arc.ns  incliHk;: 

1 .  A  national  education  effort  targeted  to  the  general 
population  with  emphasis  on  high  risk  pcrsoMs. 

2.  The  An>crican  Acwicmy  of  Dcrmaltilopy  Skin  CaiK^cr 
JJcrccning  Prognim  has  evaluated  over  (lOO.IXH)  ixTsons 
in  iIk:  past  eight  years  with  tluiusiiiKls  ol  skin  lanccrs 
detected.   Enhanced  .secondary  prevention  criiirts  to 
delect  skin  cancer  and  increa.sed  public  awareness  arc 
needed. 

3.  Support  and  treatment  slK>uld  be  sought  fur  uninsured, 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  who  have  skin 
caiKers  detected  through  the  screening  efforts. 

4.  Increased  involvement  in  environuK-ntal  cITorts. 

5.  Initiation  of  steps  to  make  sun  protective  products 
available  to  all. 

6.  Encouragement  of  sun  avoidaiKe. 

7.  Planning  of  sun  protective  environments. 

Physician  Education: 

Increased  education  at  all  levels  beginning  in  medical 
school  extending  through  graduate  medical  education  will 
be  needed  in  the  areas  of  atmosplieric  effects  on  the  skin. 
Only  approximately  I/.1  of  skin  problems  present  In  denna- 
lologists.   Primary  care  physicians  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
problems  related  to  skin  cancer.  Tliey  will  need  In  be 
involved  in  assisting  both  in  tlic  screening  and  treating  of 
these  newly  occurring  lesions. 

IV.  Needs  for  Future  Public  Action 

Coalitions: 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  problems  of  enviroiunental 
pollution  affecting  the  .skin,  the  full  burden  of  prevention 
activities  should  not  be  borne  by  dermatologists  alone.   It  is 
critical  that  coalitions  be  developed  with: 

1 .  Research  organlziitions,  to  encourage  iiR-rcascd  funding 
for  the  types  of  research  previously  discus.scd: 

2.  Environmental  organizations  interested  in  skin  related 
environmental  health  issues; 

3.  Other  medical  s|xxialists  concerned  with  eiuiniiniK-ntal 
health  issues  (i.e.,  pulinonologists  coiKcrncd  w  ith  air 
pollution); 

4.  New  organizations  of  physicians,  (national  and  world- 
wide), concerned  about  these  issues.  Iliis  could  include 
worldwide  research  activity,  as  well  as  policy  develop- 
ment. 
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Prosptclive  Legislation  and  Policy  Issues: 
For  example,  government  cannot  regulate  personal  sunlight 
exposure,  but  it  can  regulate  UV  exposure  in  tanning  salons. 
Ideally,  these  salons  should  be  closed.  Until  that  goal  is 
achievable,  a  national  program  is  needed  (o:  a)  fully 
regulate  the  industry;  b)  prohibit  tanning  parlor  use  by 
minors:  c)  provide  adequate  enforcetnent  of  regulation;  d) 
adequately  inform  the  public  of  the  inherent  risks  of  this 
dangerous  behavior,  and  e)  limit  the  artincial  radiation  dose 
to  which  citizens  can  be  exposed.  Other  policy  issues 
include: 

1 .  Increased  funding  for  research.  This  should  include 
funding  for  immunologic  and  epidemiologic  studies 
related  (o  the  skin.  Also,  treatments  for  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  changes  (i.e.,  increased  rates  of  skin  cancer) 
need  also  (o  be  studied. 

2.  Support  for  programs  for  evaluation  of  public  health 
education  effect  on  behavior  modification  in  terms  of 
skin  cancer  prevention. 

3.  Coverage  from  all  third  party  insurers  and  medicare  for 
skin  cancer  examination  and  prevention. 

4.  National  funding  of  skin  car)cer  screening  efforts.  Also, 
possible  lax  credits  for  preventive  cancer  measures  such 
as  screenings  need  to  be  evaluated. 

5.  Support  for  domestic  and  worldwide  initiatives  to  ban 
CFCs  and  other  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

Inleraclion  With  Public  Agencies  and  Industry: 

1.  At  the  international  level,  public  ageiKies  such  as  the 
WHO.  UN.  the  UICC  and  others  will  be  critical.   It  will 
be  important  to  link  our  efforts  to  those  in  other  coun- 
tries where  significant  work  is  also  currently  occurring 
(i.e.,  Australia). 

2.  On  the  national  front,  close  cooperation  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  NASA  and  others  in- 
volved in  the  causes  and  efTects  of  ozone  depletion  will 
also  be  critical. 

3.  There  needs  to  an  increase  in  congressional  awareness 
by  providing  an  educational  briefing  for  new  members 
and  staff  on  i.ssues  of  ozone  depletion  and  skin  cancer  in 
coordination  with  a  skin  cancer  screening  for  those 
persons.  Similar  programs  can  be  organized  with  other 
influential  groups  such  as  the  National  Press  Club. 

4.  Coalitions  with  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  Centers  for  Disease  (Control,  NIH, 
Skin  Cancer  Foundation,  and  senior  citizen  groups,  to 
expand  and  enhance  public  education  and  screening 
efforts  need  to  be  established.  The  environmental 
concerns  of  (he  AAD  need  to  be  disseminated  to  simi- 
larly interested  groups. 


5.  At  the  state  and  local  levels,  collaboration  with  local 
environmental  protection  agencies  and  stale  licallh 
organizations  will  be  critical  in  a  similar  way.  Coordi- 
nation with  local  school  systems,  especially  in  sunbelt 
areas  can  also  be  useful.  Medicine  also  need.t  to  work 
with  state  education  boards  to  include  sun  protection 
issues  in  school  curricula. 

6.  Coordinated  efforts  with  industry  and  pholobiology 
researchers  to  develop  more  efficacious  and  acceptable 
sunscreens  need  to  be  encouraged. 
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Naturally  Occurring  Hazards 

I.   Introduction 

Nalural  hazards  lo  our  skin  are  everywiiere  and  cannot  be 
avoided.  A  trip  to  the  beach  or  park  holds  many  danger:;  for 
(he  vacationer.   Marine  animals,  such  as  jellyfish,  rockfish, 
and  mania  rays,  contain  potent  venoms  that  can  give  a 
painful  suipri.se  lo  the  unwary  bather.   Swimmer's  itch  and 
swimmer's  rash  are  caused  by  a  flalworm  and  larval  forms 
of  hydroids  respectively.  Cuts  and  abrasions  from  coral  and 
rocks  allow  entry  of  bacteria  such  as  Vibrio  and  Mycobacte- 
ria that  infect  the  skin.  Localized  profusions  of  algal  growth 
cause  dermatitis  and  mucous  membrane  irritation.  On  the 
edge  of  the  beach,  irritant  plants  such  as  wild  blackberry 
brambles,  bull  nettle,  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  lurk  along 
with  many  biting  (lies  and  mosquitoes  that  cau.se  ra.shes  or 
more  severe  disea.ses,  such  as  sand-fly  fever. 

Poison  ivy  and  poi.son  oak  are  major  hazards  and  are 
found  a!  Ihe  lower  elevations  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.   Anyone  playing  or  hiking  through  Ihe  foothills,  cool 
forests,  or  valleys  near  streams  and  waterways,  is  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  lhe.se  plants.  Close  to  half  of  adulLs  in 
tlie  United  Slates  can  recall  a  bout  of  poison  ivy  dermatitis 
in  their  younger  years  Ural  caused  great  distress  and  discom- 
fort. Other  irritant  plants  exist  in  the  same  areas,  many 
being  members  of  Ihe  spurge  or  slinging  nettle  plant  fami- 
lies. People  who  sit  under  a  Machineel  tree  in  South 
Florida  often  get  large  blisters  from  the  sap  that  oozes  from 
a  leaf  or  sicm.  SevemI  plants  in  the  sunflower  family  have 
allergenic  airborne  pollen  that  cau.ses  a  contact  dermatitis 
that  can  become  chronic  and  disabling.   Many  wild  flowers 
are  in  this  family  and  some  such  as  Chrysanthemum, 
Dahlias,  and  Magnolia  have  been  domesticated  for  yard  and 
flower  gardens  and  pose  dangers  to  the  unwary  homeowner. 
The  allergens  are  naturally  occuaing  chemicals  which  also 
are  known  to  poison  livestock.  Many  other  plants  such  as 
Algerian  and  Engli.sh  ivy  and  Primula  obconica  can  also 
cause  severe  allergic  rashes.  In  tlie  home  or  office  one  is 
not  safe,  since  ornamental  plants  such  as  Dieffenbachia 
(dumb  cane)  have  dangerous  calcium  oxalate  raphids  that 
damage  Ihe  mouth  and  tongue  of  children  who  cliew  the 
leaves.  Other  cases  of  dermatitis  are  caused  by  cuttings  of 
Uie  Florida  Holly  (Brazilian  pepper  tree)  that  are  brought  in 
as  an  omainent  at  holiday  time.  One  cannot  escape  Ihe 
scourge  of  plant  dermatitis  when  traveling  abroad,  such  as 
In  South  America  and  Asia,  since  many  tropical  trees  and 
bushes,  such  as  mangoes,  cashew  nut  .shells,  etc.,  contain 
chemical  compounds  that  are  similar  lo  the  constituents  in 
poi.son  ivy  and  poison  oak  and  consequently  cau.se  a  rash  in 
people  who  have  become  allergic  to  lhe.se  plants  in  tlie 
United  Slates.   In  addition,  chemicals  from  poison  ivy  and 
oilier  plants  can  damage  DNA  and  possibly  cause  other  skin 


disorders,  such  as  cancer. 

Poisonous  snakes  iKcupy  all  ecological  zones  cxivpl  iIk" 
higher  altitudes  and  norllicni  forests.   Alxnit  S.IHKI  ivuplc  in 
the  United  Stales  are  bitten  each  year  and  1.*)  will  ilic: 
mostly  Ihe  very  young  or  very  old.  IIk  brown  rciliisc 
spider  causes  dramatic  skin  damage  and  can  cnininoiily  he 
found  in  homes,  bams,  storage  buildings  and  caiiipjiioumls; 
no  single  trcalnicnl  has  proven  lo  be  ciilirely  elleclivc. 

Any  breaching  of  Ihe  skin  banner  can  Iransmil  diseases 
that  afflict  the  skin  t>r  llic  entire  botly.   Lyme  disease  is 
spre.-id  by  biles  of  .several  species  of  licks  and  is  cliaraelcr- 
ized  by  skin  rashes,  arthritis,  heart  and  nerve  damage. 
Mycobacterial  granulomas  are  common  among  people  who 
clean  fi.sh  tanks  and  boats.   Hot  tubs  also  spread  bacteria 
that  cause  folliculitis.   HIV  infections  generally  enter 
through  Ihe  skin  from  unprotected  sex  or  inlravenoiis  dmg 
injections;  however,  it  can  also  be  acqnireil  from  the  necillc 
of  a  tattoo  artisl.   Persons  infected  with  HIV  suller  lioiii  a 
variety  of  opportunistic  bacterial  and  fungal  iiifeclions  of 
the  skin. 

Tlie  economic  cost  of  these  nalunil  hazards  ami  pnihlenis 
is  enormous  in  terms  of  quality  of  life,  lime  lost  from  work 
and  expenses  for  treatment,  either  by  physicians  or  llie  use 
of  over  Ihe  counter  medications. 

Future  trends,  if  left  unchecked,  will  probably  lead  lo 
even  greater  prevalence  of  these  consequences  pailieiilarly 
considering  Ihe  tendency  towards  shorter  work  uccks.  more 
time  off  and  more  leisure  time  for  working  adults  and  early 
retireineni  for  many. 

II.  Needs  for  Future  Research 

Plant  deniialili.t  research  should: 

1 .  Focus  on  means  of  preventing  or  reducing  poison  ivy/ 
oak  sensitivity; 

2.  Continue  to  isolate  and  characterize  plant  chemicals  Ihal 
cause  contact  and  pliolocontact  dermatitis; 

3.  Explore  means  lo  improve  topical  barrier  preparations 
that  effectively  prevent  irritant  and  allergic  conlael 
dermatitis; 

4.  Explain  in  molecular  Icmis  llie  basis  for  inilanl  and 
urticarial  respon.ses  cau.sed  by  plants; 

5.  Inve.stigale  plant  genes  that  can  be  inanipulaled  lo 
reduce  production  of  irritant  and  allergenic  cheniieals; 

6.  Sludy  the  mulageiiic  and  tumor  prwlucing  |X)lcnlial  of 
plant  chemicals  that  damage  DNA;  and 

7.  Develop  a  reliable  patch  test  screen  for  scsquiler|ienc 
lactone  dermal  ills. 

Fulure  marine  biology  research  sluniUI: 
I.    Delineale  mechanisms  by  which  marine  venoms  and 
toxins  injure  humans; 
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2.  Investigate  the  human  immunosuppression  induced  by 
marine  envenomation  by  itself  or  synergistically  with 
UV; 

3.  Study  the  means  by  which  physical  or  mechanical 
control  procedures  can  be  exerted  to  prevent  these 
disorders; 

4.  Measure  elTccIs  nf  industrial  pollutants  upon  the  repro- 
ductive stages  of  venomous  or  edible  marine  life;  and 

5.  Make  an  increased  effort  to  quantify  UV  and  thermal 
alterations  affecting  the  marine  environment. 

Future  research  with  arthropods  and  reptiles  should: 

1.  Develop  effective  aniisera,  vaccines,  and  diagnostic 
reagents; 

2.  Detail  the  molecular  sequence  of  events  leading  to 
massive  tissue  destruction  following  brown  recluse 
spider  bites;  and 

3.  Explore  means  of  neutralizing  the  toxic  erfecls  of 
venoms  by  emergency  administration  of  neutralizing 
agents. 

Research  on  trauma  htduced  infections  sliould: 

1.  Identify  generic  molecular  signals  lliat  distinguish 
infection  from  skin  injury; 

2.  Identify  nonimmune  mechanisms  of  antimicrobial 
activity  that  will  be  useful  as  topical  preventatives;  and 

3.  Develop  new  broad  speclnim  antimicrobial  agents  for 
topical  use. 

111.  Needs  for  Future  Education 

1 .  Public  education  is  at  the  heart  of  any  program  to 
prevent  or  reduce  skin  injury  by  environmental  hazards. 
But  to  be  truly  effective,  input  is  required  from  the 
interested  news  media,  tencliers  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, private  business,  philantliropic  agencies,  state, 
regional  and  national  agencies  involved  in  public 
ediKation  and  the  medical  scientific  community.  The 
interest  in  llie  Secretary  of  Education  in  designating  a 
coordinator  for  education  of  the  public  about  skin 
hazards  from  the  environment  should  be  encouraged. 
This  activity  should  be  assisted  by  a  centralized  registry 
of  qualified  volunteer  consultants  to  insure  that  dissemi- 
nated information  is  correct  and  germane. 

2.  There  should  be  increased  beachside  advertising  and 
warnings  against  exposure  to  excessive  solar  radiation 
and  dangerous  marine  animals.   Educational  efforts 
should  be  coordinated  nationally  and  aimed  at  those 
giving  instruction  in  water  safety,  diving,  lifeguard 
certification,  as  well  as  emergency  room  and  paramedi- 
cal staff.  These  educational  efforts  should  be  based  on 
information  from  a  panel  of  experts. 


3.  Tlie  public  should  be  instructed  on  proper  idcnlificntiun 
of  poison  ivy/oak/sumac  and  the  principle.";  of  preven- 
tion, first  aid  trcalincnl  and  pliysiciiin  icfcmil.  Cliildrcn 
especially  need  to  learn  the  risks  of  injuries  from  otiicr 
plants  as  well.  The  educational  program  sliinild  be 
coordinnlcd  at  tlic  stale  or  rcgioicil  level. 

4.  The  public  needs  to  learn  how  to  identify  daiigcnnis 
snakes  and  spiders.   Educational  efforts  should  he 
coordinated  nationally  and  aimed  nl  lliosc  involved  in 
outdoor  oclivities.   EinergeiKy  room  and  p:ininicdical 
staff  and  physicians  .should  be  made  fniiiilinr  with 
appropriate  first  aid  and  medical  treatment  of  llicse 
injuries.  The.se  educational  efforts  slnnild  he  based  on 
information  from  a  panel  of  experts. 

5.  Education  of  general  physicians  and  deniialologists 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Dermalotogy  under  the  umbrella  of  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated education  plan. 

IV.  Needs  Tor  Future  Public  Action 

An  area  amenable  to  regulation,  or  alleninlivcly,  deregula- 
tion, is  prevention  of  poison  ivy/oak  dermatitis.   I-DA 
regulations  need  to  be  amended  to  allow  development  of 
topical  blocking  agents,   llie  govemiiicnl  and  industry 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  prophylactic  vaccines. 
Laws  need  to  be  written  to  encourage  orphan  drug  develop- 
ment in  this  field. 

In  the  Held  of  marine  dcrmalological  prohlciiis,  iliere 
needs  to  be: 

1.  More  legislation  and  action  to  curb  heachsiile  waste  and 
erosion,  and  limit  pollution  and  .sediment  niiiiiff  into 
public  waters;  and 

2.  The  establishment  of  better  seafood  quality. 

Rnally,  advocacy  and  environmental  groups  slnwld  become 
more  aware  of  skin  hazards  from  the  environment,  and  they 
should  work  with  medicine  to  promote  public  education  and 
legislation  to  ease  llie  personal  and  ecommiic  burdens  seen 
in  our  growing  leisure  society. 
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Man-Made  Hazards 

I.    Introduction 

The  skin  is  the  largest  organ  in  Ihe  body  and  is  a  major 
inlcrrucc  between  humans  and  Iheir  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  environments.   It  is  a  foremost  portal  of  entry  of 
potentially  hazardous  agents  and  is  a  particularly  vulnerable 
target  for  damage  from  man-made  occupational  and  envi- 
ronmental diseases  and  injuries.   It  is  a  uniquely  accessible 
model  system  to  delect  ha7.ards  and  to  study  mechanisms  of 
a  wide  variety  of  biologic  functions,  including  adaptive 
proces.ses  and  adverse  reactions. 

'riiis  section  provides  an  overview  of  man-made  hazards 
to  the  skin,  emphasizing  occupational  conditions,  and  lists 
.specific  needs  for  future  research,  education  and  public 
action  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy  to  prevent  environmen- 
tal skin  diseases.   Dermatological  problems  arise  from 
exposure  from  home,  work  and  recreation.  Most  of  the  data 
comes  from  studies  dealing  with  occupational  hazards. 

Occupational  skin  disorders  are  important  causes  of 
morbidity  and  disability  in  tlie  workplace.   Recognizing  this 
importance,  the  U.S.  Departnient  of  Labor  commissioned  a 
Standards  Advisory  Committee  on  Cutaneous  Hazards  in 
1978  which  issued  recommendations  for  improved  surveil- 
lance, prevention  and  research.   In  1980,  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) 
characterized  occupational  skin  disease  as  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  occupational  health  problems  in  America.   In 
1982,  NIOSH  placed  skin  disorders  on  its  list  of  ten  leading 
work  related  diseases  and  injuries.  This  list  was  based  on 
three  criteria  —  fiequency  of  occurrence,  severity  and 
amenability  "o  prevention.  Tlie  list  also  served  as  a  focal 
point  to  develop  strategies  for  preventing  these  occupational 
problems.   In  1988,  NIOSH  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Dcnnatology  jointly  sponsored  a  national  symposium  to 
discuss  specific  measures  to  implement  the  NIOSH  National 
Strategy  for  the  Prevention  of  Dermatological  Conditions. 
That  document  and  related  reports  serves  as  .the  basis  for 
further  recommendations  in  this  report. 

Prevalence,  Severity  and  Importance: 
Effective  strategies  for  the  prevention  of  occupational  skin 
diseases  at  either  state  or  national  levels  must  be  based  on 
systems  capable  of  detecting  cases  followed  by  more 
specific  identification  of  high  risk  occupations,  industries  of 
employment  and  causal  agents.   Such  systems  rely  on 
information  reported  by  three  sources:  employers,  physi- 
cians or  employees.   Employer-based  reporting  systems 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Annual  Survey  of 
Occupational  Injuries  and  lllne.sses  are  most  useful  for 
monitoring  trends.   Recent  data  from  this  survey  suggest 
that  incidence  rates  for  occupational  skin  disease  have  been 
slowly  increasing;  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries 


have  the  higlic.sl  relative  risks.   (Xcupatioicil  "ikin  diNoiik-rs 
are  tiK  second  most  common  (Kcupalional  iIImmsi-  in  llic 
U.S.   Skin  disease,  the  vast  majority  of  which  is  iiltributabic 
to  effects  of  Ionic  chemicals,  slill  accounts  for  greater  than 
3()%  of  all  reported  (Kciipational  diseases.    Ihe  ineidenee 
rate  in  1990  was  7.9  per  lO.(KX)  workers,  piiKlucing  almost 
fil,0(X)  total  new  cases. 

As  many  as  25%  of  all  skin  disease  patients  lose  an 
average  of  eleven  days  from  work  annually.   Assuming  a 
ten  to  fifty  fold  underreporting,  llic  cslinialetl  eosis  (»r 
(knnalologic  discjiscs  due  to  lost  woiker  piiKhielivity, 
medical  costs  and  disability  payments  may  range  liclwecn 
$222  million  and  $1  billion.   Accordingly,  work  related  skin 
disorders  are  a  health  problem,  a  worker  pr<Kluclivity 
problem,  and  an  economic  problem.   Most  im|>ortanl  lo 
consider  is  that  they  are  preventable. 

Contact  Dennolitis: 

Contact  dermatitis  is  by  far  llie  most  conmion  iKcupational 
skin  disease  and  is  also  a  major  nontKcupational.  environ- 
mental problem.   Contact  dennatitis  is  a  conunon  reason  for 
consulting  a  dermatologist  and  accounts  for  :ippro.\imalcly 
5.7  million  pliysician  visits  per  year.   Irritant  contact 
dermatitis  (as  from  chemical  bums,  solvents,  soaps,  dusts, 
detergents,  oils  and  greases)  accounts  for  809!  of  all  cases 
and  allergic  contact  dermatitis  (as  from  contact  with  poison 
ivy,  other  plants,  metals,  rublwr  additives,  plastics,  resins 
and  biocides)  accounts  for  20%  of  cases.  Tlic  prognosis  for 
occupational  contact  dennatitis  is  surprisingly  p««ir.   As 
many  as  25%  of  workers  with  contact  deiinalitis  develop 
persistent  dermatitis  which  rem.iins  unchanged  or  even 
worsens  despite  discontinuance  of  exposure  or  change  in 
jobs.   Another  50%  improve,  but  still  have  some  degree  of 
exacerbations.   Only  approximately  25%  of  w<irkers  requir- 
ing medical  care  completely  recover  frxim  contact 
dermatitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  allergic  contact  ckrmnlilis  is  made  by 
diagnostic  patch  testing,  and  at  present  only  20  allergens  are 
approved  for  di.ignostic  use  by  the  RiA.  SignifieanI 
allergens  remain  in  the  environment  and  are  laigcly  unregu- 
lated.  Few  diseases  receiving  public  attention  rival  the 
presence  of  nickel  allergy  which  affects  iic;irly  one  in  ten 
women  and  approximately  14.5  million  Americans.   Safe 
exposure  limits  for  nickel  in  consumer  prtxliiels  have  been 
established,  but  safe  exposure  limits  for  most  oilier  allergens 
are  unknown.  Three  countries  in  Euro|K:  now  re(|uire 
labeling  of  nickel  containing  objects  or  regiilalc  ihc  amount 
of  nickel  which  may  be  pre.sent  in  jcwcliy.  CiimkI 
epidemiologic  strides  on  many  allergens  arc  unavailable,  but 
reasonable  preventive  measures  can  be  taken  in  llic  form  of 
improved  product  labeling. 
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Skill  Cancer: 

In  addilion  (o  the  number  of  skin  cancers  due  to  ultraviolet 
light,  some  chemicals  and  compounds  have  been  associated 
with  the  development  of  skin  cancer.  Arsenic,  whether 
present  in  well  water,  nKdicines,  pesticides  or  industrial 
processes,  is  a  well-known  cause  of  squamous  cell  and  basal 
cell  carcinoma.   Polycyclic  aromatic  hydrx>carfoon  contain- 
ing substances,  such  as  coal  tor  pilch,  mineral  oil  or  anthra- 
cene, have  also  been  repeatedly  implicated  in  nonmelanoma 
skin  cancer  formation.  The  possibility  of  a  relationship 
between  malignant  melanoma  and  PCBs,  various  organic 
chemicals,  pharmaceutical  agents,  and  vinyl  chloride  has 
been  rai.sed.   Prevention  of  occupational  skin  cancer  in- 
volves the  aggressive  regulation  of  the  use  of  cancer  causing 
cliemicals  ond  ultraviolet  light  exposure,  combined  with 
worker  education  and  surveillance. 

Oilier  Skin  Disease: 

Up  lo  3%  of  occupational  skin  disease  may  be  caused  by 
infection  from  a  variety  of  micro-organisms.   Examples 
include  herpes  simplex  in  health  care  workers  and  anthrax  in 
wool  handlers.   Less  than  5%  of  workers  compensation 
claims  are  due  to  other  disorders  such  as  oil  folliculitis  and 
chloracne,  pigmentary  changes  including  post-inflammatory 
hypetpigmentation  and  chemical  leukoderma,  and  contact 
and  systemic  urticaria. 

Skin  injuries  are  an  important  cause  of  hospital  emer- 
gency room  visits  and  workers  compensation  claims. 
Punctures  and  lacerations  account  for  80%  of  skin  injuries, 
thermal  and  electrical  bums  account  for  12%  and  chemical 
bums  aiKrther  2%. 

Perciiwiieous  Absorption: 

Until  the  I960's  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  inlegu- 
ment  of  man  was  able  to  screen  out  most  noxious  chemicals 
from  the  environment.  SiiKe  then,  with  the  availability  of 
improved  analytic  technology,  the  situation  is  the  exact 
reverse  —  very  few  studies  exist  that  do  not  demonstrate  at 
least  some  percutaneous  penetration  of  n>o$t  chemicals. 
Skin  exposure  may  occur  directly  from  raw  materials,  from 
contaminated  work  surfaces  or  from  toxins  inadvertently 
generated  during  the  manufs>cturing  process.   Important 
examples  include  aniline  (methemoglobinemia  and  bladder 
cancer),  cyanide  salts  (acute  cellular  asphyxia  and  death), 
benzene  (aplastic  anemia,  leukemia),  aixl  mercury  (central 
nervous  system  intoxication,  kidney  failure).  Of  the  more 
than  85,(XX)  chemicals  listed  in  the  Registry  of  Toxic 
Effects  of  Chemical  Substances  as  of  November  1986,  less 
than  1 ,6(X)  have  reported  dermal  LDSO  data,  and  only  1 ,300 
have  any  reported  cutaneous  irritant  effects;  more  specific 
quantitative  dose  response  data  are  virtually  nonexistent. 
Numerous  human,  animal  and  in  vitro  models  have  been 
developed  lo  study  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects 


of  percutaneous  absorption.   Each  has  sirciigllis  and  weak- 
nesses, but  with  current  analytic  dal.T  il  is  possible  lo  greatly 
refine  the  risk  a.s.sessment  for  man  from  chemical  exposure. 
Most  animal  .studies,  in  which  dosing  is  by  the  oral  or 
parenteral  roulc,  require  percutaneous  pcnclraliun  for 
extrapolation  lo  use  in  humans. 

Pesticides: 

Over  25,000  pesticide  formulations  are  currently  nvnilnhic 
in  the  U.S.   Approximately  750  active  ingredients  (of  which 
200  are  common)  arc  used  in  llic.se  fonnulalions.   Pesticides 
are  the  riKWt  important  chemical  class  for  acute  or  chronic 
systemic  toxicity  due  lo  percutaneous  absoqition.   Tluis. 
skin  protection  is  critical  in  preventing  systemic  poisoning. 
When  pesticides  cause  skin  disorders  ihcy  usually  precipi- 
tate irritant  contact  dermatitis.  This  problem,  which  may  he 
much  more  prevalent  than  is  now  recognized,  is  n  particular 
area  where  proper  protective  clothing  and  ex|>osiirc  precau- 
tions are  not  followed.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  cont:K:t 
dermatitis  among  pesticide-using  agricultural  workers  ctNild 
be  used  as  an  indication  of  inadequate  protection  fmni  iIk 
pesticide.   Plants  in  the  agricultural  work-space  can  also 
cause  dermatitis  and  may  not  be  suspected  if  pesticides  ore 
also  present.  The  actuarial  prevalence  of  skin  diseases  in 
agricultural  workers  is  unknown  and  requires  study.  Aller- 
gic contact  dermatitis  from  pesticides  is  uncommon. 
Chloracne  is  also  rare,  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  usually 
represents  an  important  marker  of  systemic  exposure  lo 
highly  toxic  herbicide  chemicals. 

Cosmetics: 

Cosmetics  are  remarkably  safe  products,  btil  ll)cir  m.-i.ss 
public  use  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  adverse  rciKlions. 
These  include  burning  or  irritation  of  llie  skin,  allergic 
contact  dermatitis,  pliotosensitivily,  acne,  contact  urticaria 
aixl  other  disorders.   Most  information  on  these  reactions 
comes  from  reports  in  llie  medical  literature  or  consumer 
reports  to  manufacturers  or  lite  FDA.   While  some  individu- 
als wilh  adverse  reactions  seek  medical  care,  the  vast 
majority  change  lo  anollicr  product  by  llie  trial  and  error 
method.   From  studies  of  the  relation  of  conflict  dennalitis 
lo  cosmetics  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  it  was  found  that  I) 
four  to  five  percent  of  patch  tested  patients  had  cont.icl 
dermatitis  to  cosmetics,  2)  the  cause  in  many  cases  was  not 
apparent  to  either  the  patient  or  physician,  3)  .skin  care  and 
hair  care  products  account  for  most  reactions,  4)  most 
reactions  occur  in  adult  women,  5)  face  and  periorbital 
regions  were  the  most  commonly  involved  and  6)  fragrances 
and  preservatives  were  Itie  most  common  causes  of  skin 
reactions.   Groups  which  have  been  instruuiental  in  review- 
ing the  safely  of  cosmetic  ingredients  are:   the  Cosmetic 
Ingredient  Review  Prt)gram,  the  Research  Institute  of 
Fragrance  Materials,  and  the  North  American  Conlati 
Dermatitis  Group. 
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Prcvciuion  ami  Control  nf  Man-Made  Hazards; 
Environmental  engineering  conlrul  measures  such  as 
isolalion,  enclosure,  substitution  and  ventilation  are  the  first 
priority  in  preventing  occupational  and  environmental  skin 
disorders.   Replacement  of  contact  allergenic  substances 
with  non-aliergcnic  substances  has  been  successfully 
employed.    However,  elimination  and  .substitution  are  not 
always  viable  oplioas.   Personal  protective  equipment  and 
clothing  (PPEC)  are  important  devices  which  require 
prudent  selection  based  on  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  PPEC  and  the  nature  of  the  chemical  exposure. 
Incomplete  criteria  for  PPEC  selection  are  available  for  use 
with  mixtures  of  clKniicals.   Dermatitis  may  also  be  caused 
or  aggravated  by  CPC  use.  Recent  reports  of  latex  allergy 
suggest  this  is  a  major  new  occupational  health  problem 
Involving  as  many  as  7%  of  health  care  workers.  These 
individuals  are  al.so  affected  by  an  array  of  other  medical 
and  consumer  latex  devices.  Consuiners  and  nonmedical 
workers  wearing  rubber  gloves  may  al.so  have  latex  allergy. 
Severe  allergic  reactions  and  death  from  latex  barium  enema 
tips  prompted  the  FDA  to  issue  alerts  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  latex  manufacturers  and  schedule  an  international 
latex  conference  in  Baltimore  in  November  1992. 

The  effectiveness  of  barrier  creams  remains  controversial 
and  unproven,  although  recent  strides  have  been  made  with 
poison  ivy  sensitive  individuals. 

Predisposing  Factors  and  the  Role  of  the  Dermatologist: 
A  number  of  predisposing  factors  are  important  in  the 
development  of  environmental  skin  di.sease.  Tlie.se  include 
environmental  temperature  and  humidity,  personal  cleanli- 
ness, and  preexisting  or  latent  skin  di.sease,  especially  atopic 
hand  eczema.   Ultimately,  the  diagnosis  is  based  not  only 
on  medical  data,  but  also  on  technical  information  about 
industrial  proce.sses  and  job  performance.    Dermatologists 
are  trainetl  to  diagnose  a  vast  collection  of  skin  di.seases  and 
are  able  to  determine  whether  a  skin  disortler  is  or  is  not 
job-related.   Prevention  is  intimately  tied  to  accurate 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Although  during  the  last  two  decades  certain  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  U.S.  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  man- 
made  ha7jrds,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  creation 
of  OSMA,  NIOSH,  the  EPA.  NISHS  and  other  agencies  In 
the  late  I960's  and  early  I970's,  the  labeling  of  over-the- 
counter  cosmetics  in  1977,  and  the  more  recent  ovailability 
of  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets  (MSDS)  are  examples. 
However,  we  are  without  the  necessary  motivation,  training 
and  equipment  to  adequately  study  patients  with  allergic 
contact  dermatitis,  especially  those  whose  disease  originates 
from  their  occupation.  Thousands  of  Americans  each  year 
are  left  without  a  correct  diagnosis  with  far-reaching 
con.sequences  not  only  for  them  personally,  but  for  the 
ecorromy  as  well. 


II.  Needs  for  Fiiliirc  Research 

For  medical  and  surgical  conditions  of  the  skin  the  role  of 
the  dermatologist  is  indisptitahic,  as  no  other  physieiiin 
group  has  tiK  expertise  in  diagnosis  and  m:in:igi-iiK-iit  of 
such  di.seases. 

I .    IdcnliHcalion  of  Ftnvinmmental  Dcniinlosos  by  tlicir 
Cau.se  and  tl»e  Populations  at  Risk. 

a)  General: 

1 .  Impn>vcmciil  in  llic  use  of  cxi.sling  surveillance 
and  reporting  data  to  gcncnitc  iiddilioiial  infonna- 
tion  on  causes  of  cnvirotinKntat  skin  di.Mmk-rs. 
For  example,  the  ilurcau  of  Uilmr  .Stnlislics  will 
begin  to  collect  O.SIIA  101  Logs  which  will 
provide  supplemental  data  on  cuasal  agents  as  psirt 
of  their  annual  survey. 

2.  Increased  epidemiological  investigations  in 
identify  unrecognised  envinmmcntal  causes  of 
dcnitatological  di.seases. 

b)  Specific: 

1.  Oinr.icleriTulion  of  important  risk  factors  and 
causal  agents  responsible  for  high  rales  of  skin 
disease  in  the  home,  at  work  aiul  in  nxiealion. 
For  example,  the  prevalence  of  ckrmalilis  Irom 
cosmetics,  as  well  as  risk  factors  conlribuling  to 
its  occurrence,  could  be  surveyed  ihniugh  the 
National  Health  Interview  Sur\'cy. 

2.  Study  of  tire  risk  factors  which  conlribule  to 
persistence  or  clironicity  of  contact  ilermalilis. 

3.  Expanded  epidemiological  studies  of  w<irkers 
exposcti  to  .sus|iccted  causes  of  mclanoMia.   .Study 
of  clusters  of  cases  of  inelanoma. 

4.  Improved  tumor  registry  data  an<l  eolleelion  of 
data  for  skin  caireer  iiK'idciice  and  mortality  to 
study  the  as.socialion  with  environmental  factors. 

5.  Ulentification  of  specific  high  risk  vvorkpliK.cs 
through  workers  compensiilion  claims. 

6.  DevelopiiKiit  of  better  nwtlKKis  to  iik'ntify  oIIkt 
environmental  high  risk  situations  sikIi  as  a-|xirts 
filed  in  compliance  with  section  8  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act. 

7.  Use  of  new  surveillance  lechni(|iics  to  iik-iitily 
high  risk  cutnncmis  exposures  such  as  data 
collected  by  the  North  Anrerican  Contact 
Dennatitis  Gnnip  and  the  National  Occu|Kilioiia! 
Exposure  Survey  which  contains  quantitative 
Information  on  high  risk  exposures  in  Imhiic. 
industry  and  occupation. 

8.  Use  of  cohort  studies  to  identify  llie  actual 
prevalence  of  pesticide  related  skin  di.seases  and 
as.sess  the  value  of  contact  dermatitis  in  [vsticidc 
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user^  as  a  marlcer  of  unprotected  exposure, 
c)  Basic/Applied  Research: 

1 .  Study  of  existing  cutaneous  toxicology  models 
(animals  or  in  vitro)  lo  ctiaraclerize  dose-response 
relationships  of  cutaneous  exposure,  in  order  to:  a) 
provide  mure  accurate  estimates  or  actual  risk,  b) 
assist  health  care  providers  in  their  diagnosis  of 
probable  causal  agents  and  c)  facilitate  future 
establishment  of  cutaneous  exposure  standards. 

2.  Development  of  belter  and  more  information 
about  cutaneous  and  systemic  toxicity  of  newly- 
developed  chemical  substances  must  be  obtained 
before  Ihey  are  widely  introduced  into  the  envi- 
ronment 

3.  Linkage  of  priorities  for  percutaneous  absorption 
research  lo  prioritized  mulliple  causes  of  environ- 
mental diseases  and/or  widescale  exposure  (e.g., 
toxins,  carcinogens,  mutagens,  teratogens,  immu- 
nosuppressants). 

4.  Enhanced  research  on  the  pathomechanism  of  all 
causes  of  environmental  skin  diseases,  especially 
irritant  and  allergic  contact  dermatitis,  pigmentary 
disorders,  acne,  immunosuppression  and 
carcinogenesis.  The  nature  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tory processes  following  environmental  exposure, 
in  particular,  remains  to  be  delineated.  Such  work 
could  further  primary  and  secondary  preventive 
actions.   Study  of  the  mechanisms  of  induction 
and  response  to  skin  tumors  is  needed  lo  provide 
measures  of  susceptibility  and  possible  ways  lo 
intervene  once  the  process  has  begun.   Biomorkers 
of  susceptibility,  if  established,  could  be  very 
useful  in  counseling  workers  who  might  be  al  risk. 

5.  Increased  interaction  with  the  research  grant 
review  committees  of  NIH  on  research  topics  of 
interest  to  AAD  with  regular  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral meetings. 

2.    Development  of  Improved  Preventive  Techniques  and 
Control  Technology. 

a)  Increased  research  on  physical  and  chemical  engi- 
neering lo  improve  handling  of  toxic  substances  for 
workers. 

b)  Further  studies  lo  optimize  protective  clothing. 

c)  Coordination  of  existing  guidelines  for  proper  use, 
decontamination  and  disposal  of  protective  clothing. 

d)  Encouragement  of  development  of  more  effective 
protective  creams. 

e)  Setting  of  threshold  limits  for  allergen  release  from 
consumer  and  environmental  products  known  lo  be 
signilkanl  cutaneous  hazards. 


0  EncoumgemenI  of  development  of  maximum 
allowable  levels  of  exposure  to  irritants  by  a  coali- 
tion of  tlie  interested  academic,  industrial  ainl 
govemmcntal  parties. 
3.    Implementation  of  Prevention  and  Control  Measures. 

n)  Evaluation  of  effective  appronclics  to  licnilh  cnrc 
delivery  for  environmental  skin  conditions. 

b)  DevckipnKnt  of  computer-linked  data  bases  lo 
disseminate  and  exchange  information  aiiMxig  health 
professionals. 

III.  Needs  Tor  Future  Education 

Dermatologists  often  have  a  key  role  as  primary  educators. 
Better  educational  tools  and  methods  could  improve  llie 
effectiveness  of  tlieir  role.   In  pfcvention  and  trcatiiicnl 
dermatology  siNHild  foster  ediicnlion  of  pliysicinns  in 
training  as  well  as  oilier  lieallh  professionals. 

1 .  Development  of  programs  to  educate  the  public,  includ- 
ing workers  arx)  management,  on  proper  techniques  for 
per^xmal  hygiene  lo  minimize  environnKntal  risks  of 
skin  disease. 

2.  Education  of  health  care  professionals  in  dermatology, 
pediatrics,  family  practice,  internal  medicine,  emergency 
medicine  and  occupational  medicine  by  imprxtving  core 
curricula  of  various  residency  training  and  CME  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Stressing  the  importance  of  environmental  licnilh  in 
dermatology  training  programs. 

4.  Requiring  training  in  occupational  dermatology  by  well- 
trained  individuals  lo  include  patch  testing  (including 
photo-patch  testing)  and  contact  dermatitis  for  dennotol- 
ogy  residents. 

5.  Addition  of  environmental  health  and  safety  amccms 
into  existing  health  curricula  in  schools  and  colleges. 

6.  Encouragement  of  motivational  research  and  application 
of  innovative  techniques  to  increase  compliniicc  with 
efTective  measures  lo  prevent  environmental  skin 
disease. 

7.  Development  of  educational  campaigns  for  tlie  mass 
media  should  be  directed  at  increasing  the  overall 
awareness  and  prevention  of  environmental  cutaneous 
hazards. 

IV.  Needs  for  Future  Publk  Action 

DermatologisU  sliould  play  a  key  role  with  other  cognate 
professionals  and  scientists  involved  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental health  in  formulating  priorities  and  public  policy. 
I.   Interaction  with  Public  Agencies. 

a)  Support  of  Ihe  1988  NIOSH  strategy  dcKumcnI. 

b)  Labelling  the  ingredients  of  those  products  thai  are 
expected  lo  come  in  contact  with  human  skin  in 
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roiilinc  use.  r<ir  cxnnipic,  ovcr-tlic-counlcr  (Imps 
(iiiiliidiiiH  sunscreens)  :iikI  salon  prodiicls  (CI'SC, 
rOA,  IJ'A.  clc). 

c)  Increasing  llic  supply  of  allergens  available  for 
(liagnoslic  contact  Jcrmntitis  work  hy  requesting  an 
exemption  of  TDA  regulations  for  registration  of 
patch  test  allergens  so  tlial  additional  allergens 
cuncnlly  availaltle  in  l-.urope  may  be  made  available 
for  diagnostic  use  in  tlic  United  Stales.  Alternatively, 
in  tlie  absence  of  existing,  approved  allergens  for 
diagTioslic  contact  derm.atilis  testing,  the  PDA  sliould 
l>e  petitioned  to  evaluate  its  existing  legal  authority  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  mechanisin  by  which  approveil 
allergens  for  diagnostic  purposes  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  Stales  from  countries  which  have 
regulated,  licensed  suppliers. 

(I)  lislablishnicnt  of  a  task  force  lo  develop  standards  for 
reporliiig  new  medical  findings  to  appioprialc 
govenimental  agencies  when  new  allergens  arc 
detected. 

c)  C'oiUiiuicd  suppoil  of  NIOSII  efforts  by  the  AAO  lo 
include  an  occupational  dermatologist  on  its  staff 
who  can  also  facilitate  the  transfer  of  infornialion 
between  the  two  organizations. 

f)   Urging  of  adc(|uate  support  for  extramural  research 
on  occupational  and  environmental  skin  disease. 

Coalitions  -  Interaction  with  public  and  private  interest 

groups  and  medical  organizations  to  provide  education 

and  liaison  with  conununilies. 


Senator  MiKULSKl.  Well,  thank  you,  doctor.  You  summarized 
your  testimony,  and  it  was  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  know  a 
significant  part  of  that  dealt  with  more  of  a  scientific  description 
of  your  concerns  and  what  you  and  Mr.  Sklar  present  is  what — as 
you  know,  the  Japanese  have  the  same  symbol  for  crisis  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  this  is  what  you  represent,  really,  our  concern  about 
the  impacts  of  the  sun  on  public  health,  individual  health,  and  yet 
an  opportunity  to  harness  those  same  levels  in  new  technologies. 

Both  require  research  from  EPA  to  get  on  with  it,  to  look  at  the 
crisis  and  to  look  at  the  opportunity,  and  if  we  organize  our  re- 
search and  look  at  the  crisis  and  look  at  the  opportunity,  we  would 
do  a  lot  for  the  American  people. 

Dr.  McNeely.  I  think  we  need  much  more  information  to  know 
where  the  crisis  is.  Is  the  crisis  in  skin  cancer,  or  is  the  crisis  in 
the  impact  on  the  immune  response,  or  is  there  something  else  we 
have  not  even  identified? 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Well,  what  we  really  see  here  is  the  future. 
I  mean,  every  single  one  of  you  are  testifying  on  the  future  and 
whether  it  is  human  infrastructure  or  whether  it  is  physical  infra- 
structure, these  are  really  where  we  should  be  expending  our  pub- 
lic costs,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Each  one  has  presented  a  very  able  and  compelling  testimony, 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  and  thank  you  very 
much. 
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Panel  No.  14 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  our  last  and  14th  panel  would  come  up  now,  Ms. 
Carol  Beatty  with  the  National  Association  of  Private  Residential 
Resources;  Mr.  William  Yolton  with  the  National  Interreligious 
Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors;  and  Ms.  Bertha  Gilkey 
with  the  National  Tenant  Union. 

Senator  Mikulski.  As  you  can  see,  given  how  many  people  we 
have  heard  testimony  from,  we  are  pretty  much  on  time.  How 
about  if  we  start  with  Carol  Beatty,  representing  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Private  Residential  Resources. 

statement  of  carol  a.  beatty,  naprr  representative  for 
maryland,  and  executive  director,  alternative  living, 
inc.,  on  behalf  of  national  association  of  private  resi- 
dential resources 

Ms.  Beatty.  Good  afternoon,  Madam  Chair.  I  am  Carol  Beatty. 
I  am  the  executive  director  of  Alternative  Living,  which  is  a  non- 
profit 'agency  in  Annapolis,  Md,  providing  residential  support  for 
people  with  disabilities.  We  serve  90  individuals  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  who  are  living  in  their  own  homes  and  their  own  apart- 
ments, and  they  like  living  by  themselves  or  with  one  or  two  other 
roommates. 

Today  I  am  representing  the  National  Association  for  Private 
Residential  Resources,  also  known  as  NAPRR,  as  a  member  of  its 
board  of  representatives.  NAPRR  is  comprised  of  more  than  550 
agencies  nationwide  that  together  support  more  than  50,000  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities. 

You  have  a  copy  of  our  written  statement  fully  detailing  our  con- 
cerns and  requests.  The  summary  page  highlights  our  specific  rec- 
ommendations. I  would  like  to  spend  the  next  few  minutes  focusing 
on  rental  assistance  offered  through  the  HUD  section  8  program 
and  the  new  Tenant-Based  Rental  Assistance  Program  authorized 
just  last  year  in  the  section  811  program. 

My  agency  has  very  little  experience  with  HUD  programs  with 
the  exception  of  some  limited  use  of  section  8  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  wish  that  more  people  could  access  housing  certificates, 
but  the  waiting  lists  are  very  long,  and  demand  far  exceeds  their 
availability.  Nevertheless,  in  Anne  Arundel  County  residents  are 
lucky  to  find  waiting  lists  for  section  8  certificates  and  vouchers 
that  are  less  than  2  years  long. 

Unfortunatelv,  most  people  with  disabilities  have  few  financial 
resources  and  decent  accessible  housing  is  hard  to  find  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  As  you  know,  social  security  pa3nTients  do  not  cover  hous- 
ing costs  in  Maryland  and  the  State-supported  living  program  does 
not  pay  any  housing  cost.  People  with  disabilities  want  to  live  in 
local  neighborhoods,  but  many  do  not  have  the  money  to  be  able 
to  live  there  so  they  remain  at  home  with  aging  parents,  and  oth- 
ers stay  in  institutions  which  limit  their  opportunities  for  growth 
and  self-dependence  and  are  also  ultimately  more  costly  for  tax- 
payers. 

Today,  we  are  asking  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  adequate 
funds  to  support  100,000  additional  section  8  rent  certificates  in 
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fiscal  year  1994  for  people  who  need  help  to  live  in  decent  housing. 
We  are  also  asking  for  additional  appropriations  to  begin  imple- 
menting the  new  section  811  Tenant-Based  Rental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Section  811  funds  will  be  targeted  specifically  for  people  with 
disabilities  and  can  help  them  become  more  independent,  produc- 
tive members  of  their  communities. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  these  two  programs  are  the  best 
mechanisms  available  to  help  people  with  disabilities  access  com- 
munity housing  and  achieve  their  own  goals  of  becoming  valued, 
contributing  members  of  society.  We  believe  they  should  be  given 
priority  as  the  tough  decisions  are  made  about  where  the  scarce 
Federal  dollars  can  be  spent. 

Madam  Chair,  thank  you  so  much  for  considering  our  request. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Beatty,  and  before  we  move 
on  to  other  people  testifying,  would  you  describe  what  is  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Private  Residential  Resources?  That  does  not 
quite  communicate  the  picture  that  I  think  you  represent.  It  is 
kind  of  a  bland  title. 

Ms.  Beatty.  Actually,  the  title  will  be  changing  in  the  next  few 
months.  However,  right  now,  NAPRR  represents  agencies  across 
the  country  that  provide  residential  services  and  supports  for  peo- 
ple with  developmental  disabilities  and  other  disabilities. 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  I  wanted  to  have  that  on  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Carol  A.  Beatty 

The  need  for  community  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  is  tremendous  and 
is  increasing  each  year  as  the  stock  of  available,  affordable,  decent  housing  contin- 
ues to  dwindle.  The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  been  cut  more  severely  than  that  of  any  other  major  Federal  agency.  Federal 
spending  must  be  prioritized  for  programs  that  help  our  Nation's  citizens  the  most — 
housing,  food,  health  and  human  services.  HUD  fimding  must  be  restored  to  earlier 
levels.  It  cannot  be  reduced  further. 

The  National  Association  of  Private  Residential  Resources  respectfully  makes  the 
following  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  programs  admin- 
istered by  HUD  that  support  housing  for  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other 
disabilities. 
— ^NAPRR  supports  President  Clinton's  recommendation  that  funding  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  program  be  increased  in  fiscal  year  1994,  so  that  it  can  continue  to  sup- 
port those  who  received  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  can  begin  to  more 
adequately  address  the  diverse  housing  needs  of  low-  and  very  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  desperately  need  housing  assistance.  At  a  minimum, 
funding  to  provide  rental  assistance  support  to  100,000  new  individuals  and 
families  is  needed  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  section  8  program  must  be  a  federal 
priority. 
— Section  8  should  also  again  support  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  new 
housing  through  new  appropriations  for  the  rehabilitation/construction  program. 
— NAPRR  joins  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  With  Disabilities  (CCD)  in  seeking 
the  fully  authorized  appropriation  of  $1.36  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the 
combined  section  202/811  supportive  housing  programs,  with  not  less  than  30 
percent  of  appropriations  for  section  811. 
— ^Appropriations  to  implement  the  new  section  811  tenant-based  rental  assistance 
provision  should  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  supplement  those  for  acquiring 
and  rehabilitating  or  constructing  new  housing  for  people  with  disabilities. 
— NAPRR  asks  Confess  to  appropriate  $21  imllion  for  the  congregate  housing 
services  program  in  fiscal  year  1994 — ^the  fully  authorized  amount,  which  is 
equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1993.  This  will  continue  existing 
support  and  could  provide  for  the  removsJ  of  physical  barriers  so  that  people 
with  disabilities  or  who  are  aging  can  live  in  community  housing. 
—NAPRR  supports  President  Clinton's  request  for  $4.2  billion  for  the  CDBG  Pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1994. 
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— ^HUD  should  target  discretionary  funds  to  provide  efifective,  regional  technical 
assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  potentially  interested  in  developing  housing  in- 
clusive of  people  with  disabilities. 

— NAPRR  also  supports  additional  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1994  housing 
appropriations  included  in  the  document  developed  by  the  Consortium  for  Citi- 
zens With  Disabilities  (CCD),  The  Impact  and  Analysis  of  the  President's  1994 
Budget  on  Programs  for  People  With  Disabilities. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Association  of  Private  Residential  Resources  currentlv  represents 
more  than  550  agencies  nationwide  that  together  provide  residential  services  to 
more  than  50,000  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other  developmental  disabil- 
ities. HUD  programs  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  members.  Many  of  our  members 
have  helped  people  with  disabilities  access  Section  8  housing  certificates  or  vouchers 
to  rent  homes  or  apartments  in  residential  neighborhoods  and  public  housing 
proiects.  Members  then  provide  support  services  so  that  people  can  live  indepenf 
ently  as  part  of  the  local  commimity. 

HUD  programs  also  currently  provide  the  only  capital  funding  available  to  some 
agencies  that  serve  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities.  Many 
NAPRR  members  have  successfully  utilized  the  Section  202/8  direct  loan  program 
and  the  newer  Section  811  proCTam  to  develop  housing  in  the  community  for  people 
with  disabilities.  A  few  NAPRR  members  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire 
Congregate  Housing  Services  funding  to  provide  necessary  support  services  for  some 
of  the  people  they  serve.  Others  have  been  able  to  use  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funds  to  develop  housing  and/or  daytime  proCTam  sites. 

People  with  disabilities  often  confront  more  severe  difficulties  in  acquiring  ade- 
quate living  arrangements  than  those  who  are  not  disabled.  Many  require  services 
in  connection  with  housing  to  avoid  homelessness  or  living  in  more  restrictive  and 
more  costly  settings  that  are  funded  entirely  at  government  expense.  People  with 
physical  disabilities  may  require  barrier-free  accommodations  that  can  be  provided 
only  with  modification  of  existing  housing  or  through  new  construction. 

State  and  national  building  and  life-safetv  standards  now  applied  to  both  new 
construction  and  existing  housing  converted  tor  use  as  housing  for  four  or  more  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  often  require  automatic  sprinkler  protection  and  other  features 
which  necessitate  more  funding  than  is  needed  by  other  citizens  to  access  adequate 
housing.  However,  people  with  disabilities  usually  have  fewer  resources. 

The  need  for  more  community  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  is  tremendous 
and  is  increasing  each  year,  but  the  stock  of  available,  affordable,  decent  housing 
continues  to  dwindle.  Funding  for  Federal  housing  programs  must  be  restored.  Fed- 
eral spending  must  be  directed  toward  programs  that  help  our  neediest  citizens  the 
most — those  which  provide  housing,  food,  health  and  human  services.  Housing  pro- 
grams must  be  a  priority  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars.  This  subcommittee 
must  add  dollars  to  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Section  8  rental  assistance  program  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  effective  ways 
to  provide  housing  for  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes,  including  those  with 
disabihties.  Many  people  with  disabilities  need  only  Section  8  assistance  to  be  self- 
dependent.  Others  combine  a  Section  8  certificate  or  voucher  with  other  Federal  pro- 
grams like  Supplemental  Security  Income,  Food  Stamps,  and  perhaps  HUD  Con- 
gregate Housing  Services  support,  to  remain  off  the  streets  or  out  of  more  costly  in- 
stitutional settings.  Dviring  1994,  a  new  HUD  program  will  provide  funding  to  co- 
ordinate services  for  older  Americans  with  disabilities  who  need  support  to  remain 
in  public  housing.  This  should  also  be  a  cost-effective  program  that  will  enable  peo- 
ple to  remain  in  their  own  apartments  after  they  begin  to  need  some  assistance  in 
the  home.  A  similar  program  is  needed  to  provide  the  same  assurances  for  people 
with  disabilities. 

Fewer  than  one-third  as  many  households  are  offered  new  Section  8  assistance 
each  year  as  compared  to  those  served  under  this  program  during  the  1970s.  Over 
the  same  period,  the  nation's  housing  crisis  has  grown  far  worse  for  people  with  low 
incomes,  and  the  numbers  of  people  who  are  homeless  are  increasing  substantially. 
Many  people  who  are  homeless  have  disabilities. 

The  Section  8  program  cannot  be  fully  successful  unless  a  sufficient  amount  of  ap- 
propriate housing  is  available.  Regretfully,  the  stock  of  such  housing  is  diminishing- 
each  year.  We  regret  that  the  Section  8  program  no  longer  adds  to  tne  housing  stock 
by  supporting  the  rehabihtation  and  construction  of  low-income  housing,  except 
under  the  SRO  (single  room  only)  program. 
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NAPRR  supports  President  Clinton's  recommendation  that  the  funding  for  the 
section  8  program  be  increased  in  fiscal  year  1994  so  that  it  can  continue  to  support 
those  who  received  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  can  begin  to  more  adequately 
address  the  diverse  housing  needs  of  low-  and  very  low-income  individuals  and  fami- 
lies who  desperately  need  housing  assistance.  This  program  should  provide  support 
to  many  more  people  each  year  and  requires  a  significant  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  to  do  so.  Section  8  should  also  again  support  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing  and  construction  of  new  housing. 

SECTION  811  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  FOR  PERSON  WITH  DISABIUTIES 

Each  year  the  number  of  nonprofit  organizations  that  apply  for  Section  202  and 
811  funds  far  exceeds  the  number  that  receive  fund  reservations.  Despite  substan- 
tial waiting  lists  for  most  of  liie  community  housing  developed  in  this  nation  for 
people  with  disabilities,  Federal  housing  programs  have  been  drastically  cut  over 
the  last  decade.  Section  811  is  the  only  resource  for  many  agencies  that  develop 
housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  These  agencies  find  that  tiie  stock  of  adequate 
housing  is  so  low  that  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  are  often  the  only  means 
available  to  obtain  barrier-free  housing  in  the  community  which  meets  licensing 
standards. 

The  President's  budget  request  continues  the  decade-long  decrease  in  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  by  limiting  funding  for  Sec- 
tion 811  capital  advances  to  only  1,500  units — in  contrast  to  the  3,234  un^ts  avail- 
able in  1992,  and  the  2,472  units  in  1993. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  (HCDA)  authorizes  ex- 
penditure of  Section  811  funding  for  new  leased  housing  to  address  the  potential 
loss  of  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  that  is  expected  to  occur  as  Section  202 
and  public  housing  sponsors  take  advantage  of  their  new  option  to  designate  build- 
ings as  elderlv-only  or  disability-only.  This  leased  housing  option  should  be  imple- 
mented, but  funding  must  supplement  that  made  available  for  rehabilitation  and 
new  construction  in  the  811  program. 

NAPRR  joins  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  With  Disabilities  (CCD)  in  seeking  an 
appropriation  of  $1.36  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  combined  section  202/811 
supportive  housing  programs  with  not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  section  811  program. 

An  additional  appropriation  for  the  new  811  tenant-based  rental  assistance  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  implement  that  program. 

CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES 

As  people  with  more  severe  disabilities  move  into  the  community  from  large  insti- 
tutional settings  and  from  their  family  homes,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  more 
services  within  the  community.  Federal,  state  and  local  sources  of  assistance  have 
diminished  significantly  for  more  than  a  decade.  Services  such  as  meals,  transpor- 
tation, personal  care  and  housekeeping  assistance  enable  even  people  with  very  se- 
vere disabilities  to  remain,  or  become,  relatively  self-dependent,  thereby  avoiding 
more  costly  settings  and  supports.  Support  services  are  essential  to  keep  most  spe- 
cialized congregate  housing  programs  viable.  The  Congregate  Housing  Services  Pro- 
gram (CHSP)  has  assured  that  necessary  services  will  be  available  to  select  tenants 
of  Section  202  andpubUc  housing  projects. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (NAHA)  amended  this  program  in  1990  and 
more  than  doubled  the  authorized  amount  of  funding  to  permit  the  use  of  CHSP 
funds  to  retrofit  individual  dwelling  units,  renovate  public  and  common  areas  to 
eliminate  physical  barriers,  and  to  create  and  rehabilitate  congregate  space  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  such  housing  to  accommodate  supportive  services  that  enhance  independ- 
ent Uving.  Such  use  of  these  funds  will  enable  some  housing  sponsors  to  comply 
with  accessibility  requirements  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA);  how- 
ever, this  provision  has  never  been  implemented.  This  must  occur  to  expand  the 
amount  of  housing  available  to  people  with  disabilities  who  are  living  in  sub- 
standard housing  or  are  unnecessarily  institutionalized  because  of  the  lack  of  afford- 
able, accessible  housing.  It  will  also  enable  people  who  become  physically  disabled 
to  remain  in  community  housing. 

The  HCDA  of  1992  also  now  permits  the  development  of  elderly-only  and  disabil- 
ity-only housing  in  Section  202  and  public  housing  projects.  NAPRR  and  other  dis- 
ability advocacy  organizations  believe  that  with  appropriate  supports,  people  with 
disabilities  can  live  successfully  in  public  housing  and  the  buildings  supported  by 
Section  202.  The  availability  of  CHS  can  help  avoid  the  need  for  segregated  housing, 
which  we  and  other  disability  groups  find  so  offensive. 
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The  President's  budget  recommends  an  appropriation  of  only  $6.3  million  to  ex- 
tend the  existing  56  Congregate  Services  contracts  under  the  original  program  in 
1994,  providing  no  funding  for  new  contracts.  Instead,  the  President  suggests  that 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  be  used  to  provide  simi- 
lar support  services  for  people  with  disabilities.  While  the  provisions  of  housing 
services  is  a  newly  authorized  activity  in  the  CDBG  program  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  the  fact  is  that  communities  have  not  yet  used  CDBG  money  for  that 
purpose.  Although  the  President's  budget  proposed  $2.5  billion  in  CDBG  money 
under  his  stimulus  package  to  augment  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  localities  will  use  any  of  these  fiinds  for  housing  support  if  the 
package  is  passed.  In  addition,  it  will  likely  be  difficult  for  current  Section  202  and 
public  housing  sponsors  to  access  these  fiinds  in  the  CDBG  program.  Moreover, 
funding  must  be  available  for  services  for  people  with  disabilities  in  Section  202  and 
public  housing  projects  to  address  so  called  "mixing"  concerns  raised  as  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  was  being  passed. 

The  efiective  management  of  public  housing  and  the  avaUabiUty  of  services  based 
on  individual  need  is  critical  to  the  continued  viabUity  of  these  projects  to  avoid  the 
inappropriate  segregation  of  people  with  disabilities  into  large  congregate  settings 
that  could  become  the  institutions  of  the  future.  NAPRR  believes  that  the  CHSP 
should  be  adequately  funded.  This  has  been  an  important  resource  for  those  who 
have  been  able  to  access  these  funds,  and  the  new  activities  authorized  in  NAHA 
to  remove  physical  barriers  should  be  implemented. 

NAPRR  asks  Congress  to  appropriate  $21  million  for  the  congregate  housing  serv- 
ices program  in  fiscal  year  1994 — the  fully  authorized  amount,  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1993.  This  will  continue  existing  support  and 
could  provide  for  the  removal  of  physical  barriers  so  that  people  with  disabihties  or 
who  are  aging  can  live  in  community  housing. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  program 
that  is  used  by  state  ana  local  governments  in  diverse  ways.  Some  communities 
have  used  it  more  successfully  than  others  to  assist  people  with  disabilities  who  are 
forced  by  economics  or  the  location  of  essential  resources  (e.g.,  cUnics,  stores,  trans- 
portation, etc.)  to  live  in  our  nation's  older  urban  centers.  As  cities  deteriorate, 
abandoned  buildings  often  attract  undesirable  activities,  furthering  decay  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly  affecting  people  with  disabilities  and  others  with  low  incomes 
who  live  in  these  areas.  The  private  sector  has  utilized  CDBG  funding  in  some  com- 
munities to  acquire  and  rehaoilitate  buildings  used  as  apartments,  congregate  living 
arrangements,  workshops  and  day-program  settings. 

NAPRR  members  report  that  local  planning  for  the  use  of  CDBG  fiinds  enhances 
concern  for  others  and  gives  disability  advocates  an  opportunity  to  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  process.  The  relationships  that  are  developed  during  planning  con- 
tinue after  the  project  has  been  completed,  assisting  the  integration  of  people  with 
disabilities  into  the  revitalized  community. 

NAPRR  recommends  that  the  CDBG  program  be  funded  at  the  level  requested  by 
President  Clinton  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Each  year  nonprofit  housing  sponsors  are  eager  to  develop  housing  inclusive  of 
people  with  disaoilities,  but  many  are  thwarted  in  this  mission.  Potential  HUD 
housing  sponsors  are  discouraged  from  responding  to  funding  notices  or  completing 
a  two-to  tnree-year  application  cycle  for  Federal  tunding.  These  are  caused  by  such 
things  as  the  cumbersome  and  lengthy  application  and  award  processes,  their  own 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mix  of  available  public  and  private  financing,  HUD's  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  actual  housing  needs  of  people  with  disabilities,  and  restric- 
tive and  sometimes  unresponsive  behavior  on  the  part  of  government  officials.  Addi- 
tionally, many  nonprofit  organizations  are  actually  unaware  of  programs  like  Sec- 
tion 811,  HOPE,  HOME  and  RTC  and  how  they  can  benefit  people  with  disabilities. 
Increased  technical  assistance  to  potential  HUD  housing  sponsors — beyond  that  cur- 
rently provided  by  HUD  Field  Offices  which  focuses  on  the  application  process — is 
critical  to  assist  both  potential  sponsors  and  HUD  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  ex- 
panding the  available  stock  of  decent,  accessible,  affordable  housing  for  people  with 
disabilities. 

HUD  should  target  discretionary  fiinds  to  provide  effective  regional  technical  as- 
sistance to  nonprofit  sponsors  interested  in  developing  housing  inclusive  of  people 
wiUi  disabilities. 
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NAPRR  also  supports  additional  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1994  housing 
appropriations  included  in  the  document  developed  by  the  Consortium  for  People 
With  Disabilities  (CCD),  the  impact  and  analysis  of  the  President's  1994  budget  on 
programs  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Selective  Service  System 

statement  of  rev.  l.  william  yolton,  national  interre- 
ugious  service  board  for  conscientious  objectors 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  Rev.  William  Yolton,  who 
represents  the  National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Conscien- 
tious Objectors. 

Reverend  YOLTON.  Yes;  thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  I  am  amazed 
that  you  are  still  here  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  thought  I  would  have 
some  other  member  of  the  subcommittee  filling  in. 

I  am  a  Presb3^erian  minister,  which  reflects  the  new  reality  that 
the  constituency  of  the  religious  bodies  concerned  about  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  conscientious  objectors  has  grown  far  beyond  the 
origins  of  modem  conscientious  objection  in  the  historic  peace 
churches. 

NISBCO  represents  the  range  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  try  to  stay  informed  about  those  religious  bodies 
that  are  not  members  of  our  council.  We  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity for  yet  another  appearance  before  the  committee  when  you 
consider  the  Selective  Service  System  appropriation  to  represent 
the  concerns  of  the  religious  community  of  the  Nation  for  the  rights 
of  conscientious  objectors  of  all  sorts,  including  those  who  make  no 
religious  profession. 

Our  interest  since  inception  includes  all  aspects  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  operation,  and  in  recent  years  we  have  a  growing 
concern  to  protect  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors  who  may 
emerge  in  the  Armed  Forces.  NISBCO  has  been  long  concerned  for 
those  who  do  not  register,  for  if  they  fail  to  register,  they  are 
barred  forever  from  Government  assistance  in  higher  education  or 
Government  jobs,  or  even  job  training.  For  2  percent  of  our  young 
men,  their  future  is  blocked. 

A  smaller  constituency,  those  who  believe  registering  for  the 
draft  is  wrong,  come  to  NISBCO  for  help,  and  the  problems  of 
those  who  do  not  register  would  be  eliminated  if  registration  were 
abandoned. 

Our  testimony  this  year  is  based  on  the  hope,  even  the  expecta- 
tion, that  we  could  do  away  with  not  only  the  registration  require- 
ment, which  is  a  moral  offense  to  a  small  number  of  registrants 
whom  we  represent,  but  also  the  whole  system  could  be  ended  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  politically  necessary  nor  militarily  useful. 

We  believe  the  system  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  usefulness  for 
any  reason.  There  are  no  conceivable  wars  for  which  the  draft 
would  be  used.  There  are  not  enough  training  bases  or  trainers  to 
accommodate  a  rapid  mobilization  draft. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  second  iteration  of  the  design  of  the 
health  care  professionals  registration  and  conscription  is  one  more 
instance  of  unneeded  expense.  This  proposal,  pursuant  to  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  1987  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war,  could  be  cut 
back  just  as  the  Star  Wars  Program  has  been,  but  in  this  case  it 
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could  be  done  away  with  entirely.  The  gulf  war  demonstrated  that 
it  is  not  necessary  and  would  not  be  used. 

So  rather  than  our  usual  review  of  our  written  testimony  when 
we  take  it  from  the  beginning,  I  would  have  begun  with  the  end, 
the  conclusion  that  this  year  the  committee  should  cut  the  entire 
Selective  Service  System  appropriation.  The  politics  are  right  for 
the  first  time  in  decades  for  a  bipartisan  action  to  do  this. 

Despite  the  respect  with  which  we  hold  individual  staff  members 
at  the  agency,  there  is  no  longer  a  use  for  it,  and  the  components 
of  their  responsibility,  such  as  the  alternative  service  system, 
which  would  be  a  major  portion  of  the  actual  work  of  the  agency 
in  the  time  of  a  draft,  are  not  ready  yet  after  13  years. 

This  draft  was  supposed  to  be  for  an  emergency  mobilization. 
The  work  that  should  have  been  done  a  decade  ago  is  not  com- 
pleted, and  yet  the  agency  is  overstaffed  and  in  key  areas  dysfunc- 
tional. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  testified  to  you 
that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  onerous  and  illegal  requirement 
that  CO  claimants  show  mental  anguish  demonstrate  that  they 
would  have  no  rest  or  peace  would  be  eliminated,  and  that  final  re- 
scission of  the  regulation  and  the  change  on  the  form  have  not  been 
promulgated. 

On  the  last  day  of  1992,  the  proposed  rescission  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  comment.  We  missed  that  notice,  as  did  every- 
one else  as  far  as  we  can  tell.  I  do  not  think  you  know  about  it. 
As  a  result  of  that  delay,  the  changes  cannot  be  promulgated  until 
there  is  a  new  director  appointed. 

When  Selective  Service  published  regulations  just  before  Christ- 
mas 8  years  ago.  Congress  declared  the  regulations  null  and  void 
and  rebuked  Selective  Service  for  the  manner  in  "vhich  they  were 
published  for  comment  saying  they  showed  a  lack  of  good  faith,  and 
so  I  say,  le  plus  change,  le  plus  le  meme  chose. 

Before  Selective  Service  goes  out  of  existence..  NISBCO  would 
like  to  see  as  much  of  its  system  closed  out  in  good  order,  the  per- 
sisting problems  rectified.  We  would  like  to  see  the  alternative  sys- 
tem, service  system  better  designed,  the  conscientious  objector 
process  of  qualification  made  legal,  in  addition  to  the  no  rest  or 
peace  requirement  being  rescinded  the  requirement  that  depth  of 
belief  should  be  shown  should  be  eliminated  also,  and  other  regula- 
tions reformed,  but  I  guess  for  the  sake  of  America  we  would  accept 
just  ending  it  all. 

It  takes  the  Selective  Service  System  a  long  time  to  change.  Re- 
call, it  took  7  years  for  Selective  Service  to  eliminate  its  far  too  tra- 
ditional employers  of  conscientious  objectors.  Finally,  in  1989 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Yolton,  your  time  has  been  up. 

Reverend  Yolton.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  go  for  cutting  it  all  to 
zero.  The  selection  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  section  10  would  put 
the  system  in  deep  standby  status.  If  you  cut  one-half  the  appro- 
priation, if  you  cut  it  all,  it  would  go  to  the  Pentagon  for  Selective 
Service  offices,  of  Selective  Service  records. 

So  thank  you.  I  hope  you  will  go  for  it,  and  thank  you  for  letting 
us  testify. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Yolton.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  deauthorize  and  shut  down  a 
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program.  It  would  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  Selective 
Service. 

Reverend  YOLTON.  It  would  take  an  act  to  repeal  it,  but  the  pro- 
visions are  already  in  the  act,  in  section  10,  for  cutting  it  back  in 
this  manner.  It  was  anticipated  earlier  that  this  is  how  it  would 
take  place.  The  whole  registration  was  turned  on  by  this  committee 
and  the  House  committee  adding  an  appropriation  to  increase  the 
funds  available  to  Selective  Service  simply  to  do  the  registration. 
That  took  place  in  1980. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That  point  is  well  taken. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Rev.  L.  William  Yolton 

introduction 

I  am  L.  William  Yolton,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Interreligious 
Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors.  NISBCO  represents  the  major  faiths  in 
this  country  and  many  of  the  smaller  denominations,  which  have  an  interest  in  de- 
fending and  extending  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors.  In  the  course  of  this  ef- 
fort, we  have  become  experts  on  the  conscription  system,  having  helped  shape  the 
law  since  1940.  We  continue  to  monitor  closely  conscientious  objector  law  and  its 
context — the  Selective  Service  System,  and  those  military  procedures  and  regula- 
tions which  affect  conscientious  objectors. 

Ovu"  testimony  addresses  three  broad  concerns.  There  continue  to  be  problems 
with  language  in  Selective  Service  materials  which,  in  the  event  of  a  draft,  would 
affect  conscientious  objector  status.  Materials  which  wovild  be  regulatory  for  con- 
scientious objectors  in  an  alternative  service  program  have  not  even  been  completed. 
Second,  we  propose  that  Selective  Service  should  not  proceed  further  with  the  pro- 
posal for  conscripting  health  care  professionals  until  tlus  Congress  reviews  it.  Third, 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  put  draft  registration  to  bed.  There  is  simply  no 
use  for  it  today;  furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  envision  an  emergency  scenario  in 
which  the  entire  draft  system  could  not  be  reconstituted  with  time  to  spare.  The 
Subcommittee  should  consider  going  to  a  zero  budget  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM  MATERLOS 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  registration  was  implemented  in  a  climate  in  which 
a  draft  was  thought  to  be  imminent,  and  regulations  were  rushed  to  completion.  Yet 
the  provisions  for  conscientious  objectors  in  an  alternative  service  program,  which 
Selective  Service  identifies  as  a  major  part  of  its  administrative  burden  in  a  time 
of  active  conscription,  are  not  complete. 

NISBCO  has  been  cooperating  with  Selective  Service  to  review  the  proposed  pro- 
cedures in  its  operations  manual  and  in  the  manuals  to  be  provided  to  conscientious 
objectors  and  their  employers.  We  have  provided  a  general  critique,  and  addressed 
more  specific  details.  NISBCO  believes  that  some  proposed  arrangements,  which 
must  be  able  to  accommodate  well  over  100,000  conscientious  objectors,  are  unwork- 
able, as  well  as  confusing.  There  is  no  basis  for  continued  delay  in  preparing  these 
materials. 

We  have  had  a  relatively  cordial  and  productive  relationship  with  Selective  Serv- 
ice under  Director  Robert  Gambino's  leadership.  We  were  therefore  pleased  when, 
a  year  ago,  the  Director  promised  this  Committee  that  he  would  end  the  illegal  "no 
rest  or  peace"  requirement.  This  provision  of  Selective  Service  regulations  says  that, 
in  order  to  qualify  as  conscientious  objectors,  conscientious  objectors  must  dem- 
onstrate to  local  draft  boards  that  their  consciences  would  give  them  "no  rest  or 
peace,"  were  they  to  participate  in  war.  Mr.  Gambino  has  made  preliminary  efibrts 
to  implement  his  promise,  notifying  local  boards  that  the  requirement  would  not  be 
used,  and  putting  an  insert  in  the  booklet  to  be  given  draftees.  But  one  essential 
thing,  he  has  not  completed. 

The  regulation  and  the  form,  which  is  also  regulatory,  have  not  been  rescinded. 
The  other  actions  are  empty  gestures,  until  the  reauirement  in  the  regulations  and 
on  the  conscientious  objector  form  are  removed.  We  have  regularlv  explained  why 
this  siirviving  language  is  illegal,  and  this  Committee  has  agreed  with  us  in  the 
past.  And  now  the  Director  has  agreed  to  remove  the  language. 
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Mr.  Gambino  has  just  written  to  me  in  response  to  my  letter  complaining  about 
delay  in  publishing  the  rescission  of  the  regulation  at  1656.8(b).  The  preliminary  no- 
tice for  comment  was  published  in  The  Federal  Register  at  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, December  31,  1992.  Selective  Service  gives  as  its  reason  for  rescission  that 
the  regulation  was  not  clear. 

We  will  have  to  await  a  new  Director  of  Selective  Service  before  the  rescission 
can  be  made  final.  Then  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Code  of  Regulations. 
Then  the  Documentation  Form  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  Form  22,  must  be  re- 
vised and  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget  for  approval,  and 
notice  for  comment  must  be  pubUshed  in  the  Federal  Register  before  the  issue  can 
be  resolved.  We  first  brought  this  problem  to  light  in  1984.  Why  does  it  take  Selec- 
tive Service  so  long? 

NISBCO  has  also  urged  the  Director  to  remove  the  language  requiring  a  showing 
of  depth  of  belief  The  requirement  is  derived  from  the  same  misunderstanding  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Welsh  that  prompted  the  "no  rest  or  peace"  require- 
ment. In  removing  this  language,  the  Selective  Service  would  achieve  the  legal 
standard  set  in  the  1971  Clay  decision.  The  Clay  decision  requires  only  a  dem- 
onstration of  sincerity.  Requiring  an  indeterminable  "depth  of  belief  goes  beyond 
the  law,  and  this  supererogatory  requirement  has  been  rejected  by  tnree  circuit 
courts  in  the  last  two  years. 

HEALTH  CARE  PROFESSIONALS  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Selective  Service  has  at  last  completed  a  revised  proposal  for  the  replacement  of 
the  Doctors  Draft.  Selective  Service  has  taken  five  years  to  virtually  complete  its 
work  on  this  important  measure.  We  have  many  reservations.  The  details  of  regula- 
tions are  not  yet  available.  We  have  submitted  our  comments  to  Selective  Service. 

Years  ago  we  sought  a  copy  of  the  underlying  statute  on  which  the  regulations 
should  have  been  based.  We  were  told  then  there  was  none.  We  doubted.  Now  we 
know  there  is  one;  but,  it  is  not  available. 

We  are  dismayed  that  the  underlying  legislation  which  will  be  proposed  is  not 
being  released  for  review  and  debate  by  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Public.  The 
idea  is  that  the  statute  will  be  part  of  the  "M"  day  package  when  implementation 
of  a  mobilization  is  at  hand.  Under  that  pressure  the  legislation  will  probably  be 
tucked  in  with  other  high  priority  legislation  authorizing  military  action  in  an  im- 
pending emergency.  We  deserve  better  as  citizens  to  look  at  a  major  new  conscrip- 
tion act  that  will  affect  so  many  health  care  professionals. 

We  believe  that  many  members  of  this  Congress  do  not  even  know  that  such  a 
package  exists,  since  it  was  begun  during  the  Reagan  administration.  The  affected 
professions  do  not  know  about  it  either.  We  hope  that  Congress,  especially  this  Com- 
mittee, will  require  that  publicity  be  given  to  the  proposal,  and  that  hearings  be 
held  on  the  proposal  before  Selective  Service  receives  funding  to  implement  it  fur- 
ther. 

ENDING  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  end  draft  registration.  In  the  years  since  Presi- 
dent Carter  re-instituted  registration,  we  have  spent  roughly  $350  million  on  the 
Selective  Service  System.  However,  unlike  1980,  we  do  not  expect  to  implement  a 
draft  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  argimient  for  continuing  registration  is  simple:  it  doesn't  cost  much,  and  "the 
world  is  still  a  very  dangerous  place."  Both  statements  are  independently  true,  but 
they  are  also  beside  the  point.  If  one  is  willing  to  analyze  the  possible  scenarios, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  current  program  of  draft  registration  would  not  save  a  sin- 
gle day  in  the  delivery  of  adequate  manpower  to  any  foreseeable  emergency  combat 
situation. 

1980  ROSTKER  DRAFT  REPORT  AND  FINAL  REPORT 

In  1979,  Congress  directed  the  Carter  Administration  to  prepare  a  report  on  draft 
registration.  In  January  of  1980,  a  draft  of  this  report  was  completed  by  then-SSS 
Director  Bernard  Rostker.  This  report  stated  that,  based  on  the  personnel  require- 
ments provided  to  them  by  the  Pentagon,  9-14  days  would  be  gained  by  continuous 
(pre-mobiUzation)  registration.  Based  on  these  figures,  and  the  stated  capabilities  of 
Selective  Service  to  institute  a  post-mobilization  registration,  Mr.  Rostker  rec- 
ommended against  re-instituting  draft  registration. 

Before  the  report  was  made  public,  President  Carter  inserted  a  call  for  a  return 
to  registration  into  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Accordingly,  the  Rostker  report 
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was  revised.  Suggesting  a  time  savings  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Rostker  called  for  a  return 
to  draft  registration. 

These  developments  occurred  within  the  context  of  the  Soviet  expansion  into  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  politics  of  the  1980  Presidential  campaign.  By  June  25  of  1980, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  approved,  against  largely  Republican  opposition, 
the  authorization  of  a  $13.3  million  transfer  from  DOD  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem to  begin  registering  young  men. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  CURRENT  REGISTRATION  PROGRAM 

If  one  turns  to  the  record  of  the  Congressional  debate  when  registration  was  re- 
instituted,  several  elements  are  striking.  There  was  a  notable  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  All  Volunteer  Force.  Many  held  the  view  that  a  draft  was  imminent.  Further, 
the  registration  program  was  expected  to  respond  to  a  scenario  in  which  huge  and 
sudden  losses  of  combat  troops  in  a  Central  European  nuclear  theater  of  war  would 
demand  an  overnight  delivery  system  of  massive  numbers  of  conscripts. 

In  the  last  year,  the  U.S.  has  responded  to  a  reduced  nuclear  threat  by  putting 
our  airborne  nuclear  arsenal  on  a  lower  level  of  readiness.  But  we  continue  spend- 
ing millions  to  retain  the  capability  to  deliver  conscripts  2-6  weeks  earlier  to  what 
would  be  wholly  insufficient,  already-full  training  facilities. 

TRAINING  CAPACITY 

Selective  Service  Director  Gambino  was  asked  last  year  by  this  Committee  to  ad- 
dress the  military's  ability  to  absorb  the  number  of  conscripts  which  Selective  Serv- 
ice was  ready  to  deliver.  In  his  words,  he  was  "unable  to  obtain  any  specific  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  training  capacities.  .  ."  In  fact,  even 
before  the  last  round  of  base  and  training  facility  closings,  which  are  associated  with 
the  draw-down,  mobilization  plans  assume  a  training  capacity  which  does  not  exist. 
A  Congressional  Research  Service  study  published  in  April  of  1987  says,  "It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  both  DOD  and  Selective  Service  that  the  primary  issue  today  involv- 
ing manpower  mobilization  is  not  the  abiliiAr  of  Selective  Service  to  draft  men  in 
time  of  crisis  but  the  capacity  of  the  Armed  Forces'  training  base  to  train  them." 

In  a  major  war,  the  reserves  will  be  drawn  upon  first.  But  as  the  Gulf  War  dem- 
onstrated, many  of  them  will  need  to  be  trained  before  being  ordered  into  battle. 
They  must  use  the  training  facilities  before  draftees  can  be  sent  there.  Even  if  the 
Selective  Service  System  had  to  be  reconstituted,  the  System  volunteers  and  draft- 
ees would  be  available  by  the  time  training  personnel  and  space  would  be  available. 

FAIRNESS  TO  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS  TO  REGISTRATION  FOR  THE  DRAFT 

A  small  number  of  conscientious  objectors  must  choose  between  violating  the  law 
or  violating  their  consciences.  According  to  a  Yankelovich  poll  sponsored  by  Selective 
Service,  20  percent  of  non-registrants  are  ideologically  opposed  to  registration. 
Those  who  cannot  register  are  threatened  with  severe  penalties  (5  years,  $250,000). 
Non-registrants  are  denied  federal  assistance  for  higher  education  (including  the 
Pell,  Perkins,  and  Stafford  programs).  In  some  states,  they  are  banned  from  state 
universities  altogether.  They  are  also  precluded  from  most  employment  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  NISBCO  receives  frequent  calls  during  this  tmie  of  the  year  fix)m 
young  men  who  are  looking  for  alternatives  to  the  federal  aid  which,  for  them,  rep- 
resents an  unconscionable  compromise.  These  penalties  serve  no  national  security 
purpose,  and  they  should  be  ended. 

NISBCO  has  recently  encountered  numerous  instances  of  an  associated  problem. 
There  are  increasing  numbers  of  men  26  or  older  who  have  not,  for  whatever  reason, 
registered.  The  Committee  has  recognized  the  difficulty  this  presents.  The  law  al- 
lows no  remedy;  one  cannot  register  after  one  reaches  the  age  of  26. 

REGISTRATION  WASTES  MONEY 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  requested  $29,012  million  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
an  increase  of  $850,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget.  With  today's  budget 
crunch,  which  only  promises  to  get  worse,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  money  on  a 
program  with  no  foreseeable  use,  and  which  could  easily  be  reconstituted  if  such  a 
need  were  to  arise. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  OPTIONS? 

In  the  past,  this  Committee  has  shown  the  capability  to  take  aggressive  action 
on  Selective  Service  issues.  In  1985,  this  committee  prompted  the  Congressional  ac- 
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tion  in  which  pages  of  Selective  Service  regulations  which  were  not  in  keeping  with 
the  statute  or  the  will  of  Congress  were  declared  null  and  void. 

In  1979,  the  last  year  in  which  Selective  Service  did  not  conduct  draft  registra- 
tion, it  was  funded  for  $9.8  million.  The  following  year,  the  Selective  Service  appro- 
priation was  approximately  twice  that  figure.  Therefore,  cutting  the  current  appro- 
priation in  half  would  presumably  allow  Selective  Service  to  function  in  deep  stand- 
by, without  continuing  the  draft  registration  program. 

If  the  entire  appropriation  for  Selective  Service  were  cut,  there  would  still  be  an 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  at  the  Pentagon,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
This  is  provided  for  in  Section  10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  Under  this 
scenario,  program  plans  and  computer  systems  would  remain  intact,  available  if 
necessary. 

CONCLUSION 

We  urge  that  funding  be  withheld  for  any  further  spending  on  the  proposal  for 
conscription  of  health  care  professionals.  The  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
should  conduct  hearings  as  to  whether  such  a  sub-system,  is  any  longer  necessary. 
We  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  end  funding  for  the  Selective  Service  System, 
and  draft  registration  in  particiilar.  It  would  be  sound  policy,  as  the  reasons  for  an 
active  registration  program,  or  even  for  the  whole  Selective  Service  System,  are 
gone. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

statement  of  bertha  gilkey,  presment,  national  tenant 
union 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Let  us  go  on  now  to  Bertha  Gilkey,  who  rep- 
resents the  National  Tenant  Union,  and  Ms.  Gilkey,  as  you  go  into 
your  testimony,  tell  us — I  know  you  are  going  to  tell  us  what  the 
National  Tenant  Union  is. 

Ms.  Gilkey.  Madam  Chair  and  subcommittee,  indeed,  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  present  our  testimony. 

The  National  Tenant  Union  is  a  national  low-income  housing 
group  that  represents  public  housing  and  section  8  tenants 
throughout  the  United  States.  Our  membership  consists  of  at  least 
35,000  tenant  participants,  including  representatives  from  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Texas,  Kan- 
sas City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  so  on.  Madam  Chair,  who  work 
in  tandem  with  the  National  Tenant  Union  in  lobbying  for  national 
policies  that  directly  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  low  income  housing 
in  the  United  States. 

We  are  requesting  the  following  support  in  funding: 

The  establishment  and  ongoing  funding  support  of  HOPE,  phases 
1,  2,  and  3,  that  will  include  an  amendment  for  multifamily  units. 
Currently,  Madam  Chair,  we  have  existing — 250  groups  in  the 
United  States  have  received  the  HOPE  planning  grant.  We  have 
250  groups  waiting  to  move  into  the  actual  implementation  of 
homeownership. 

Redirection  of  welfare  policies  to  promote  the  ownership  of  as- 
sets. Currently,  Madam  Chair,  as  you  know,  the  welfare  program 
in  this  country  does  not  encourage  people  to  get  off  of  welfare.  It 
creates  a  dependency,  rather  than  independency.  They  are  penal- 
ized for  working,  and  they  are  rewarded  for  not  working. 

Mandatory  ceiling  rents  in  conventional,  public,  and  Indian  hous- 
ing and  multifamily  housing  in  section  8.  That  is  so  essential. 
Madam  Chair.  The  reason  why,  because  you  lose  all  the  working 
families  who  reside  in  low  and  moderate  housing.  As  a  result,  you 
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end  up  with  the  very,  very  poor  and  there  is  no  role  modeling  there 
for  the  families  who  want  to  move  up  and  out. 

Special  housing  legislation  to  maintain  separate  but  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  disabled  and  drug  abuse  families.  Madam 
Chair,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  important  and  how  devastating  drugs 
has  been  in  public  housing.  Where  in  the  urban  cities  drugs  is  a 
major  infestation,  in  public  housing  it  is  totally  devastating.  Not 
only  are  the  families  devastated,  the  entire  community  is  dev- 
astated and  held  in  hostages  in  the  subsidized  housing  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today. 

Continued  funding  for  tenant  resident  management  in  public 
housing,  Indian  and  multifamily,  and  section  8.  That  is  so  essential 
to  continuing  the  low-income  housing  subsidies  through  the  section 
8  and  conventional  public  housing. 

Conventional  public  housing  funding  to  continue  public  housing 
to  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  as  well  as  the  contin- 
ued support  for  programs  such  as  COMP  MOD  and  the  various 
other  funding  that  HUD  provides  in  the  structural  rehab  of  public 
housing. 

Direct  funding  of  drug  elimination  to  tenant  management,  resi- 
dent management,  multifamily,  and  section  8.  That  is  so  essential, 
Madam  Chair.  Currently,  Senator  Lautenberg  lobbied  for  the  drug 
elimination  money.  It  is  so  essential  that — ^there  are  30  groups  in 
the  United  States  that  manage  public  housing,  close  to  30,000 
units,  tenants  that  manage.  It  is  important  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  directly  for  the  drug  elimination  funds  as  well  as 
the  housing  authority.  Today,  only  the  housing  authority  can  apply 
for  drug  elimination  funds,  even  though  we  are  managing  close  to 
30,000  units  on  our  own. 

Direct  funding  for  child  care  grants  to  tenant  management,  resi- 
dent management,  and  multifamily  section  8.  That  is  essential. 
Madam  Chair.  When  you  begin  to  manage  subsidized  housing  in 
this  country,  you  will  find  that  not  only  do  you  have  a  housing 
problem,  it  is  like  opening  Pandora's  box.  Health,  education,  illit- 
eracy— all  of  this  walks  out,  and  it  becomes  a  major  problem  in 
your  ability  to  provide  quality  housing  for  low-income  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Maintaining  national  HUD  Office  of  Resident  Initiatives,  that  is 
very  essential,  that  the  tenant  groups  have  a  department  that  we 
can  go  to  to  help  sift  through  the  bureaucracy  that  prohibits  us 
from  providing  quality  housing. 

Now,  directing  funds  through  the  Department  of  HHS,  HUD  ten- 
ant management,  and  resident  management,  such  programs, 
Madam  Chair,  as  the  authorization  and  full  funding  of  the  health 
delivery  service  program,  which  is  a  partnership  between  HUD  and 
HHS  that  is  supported,  neighborhood-controlled  public  housing 
clinics,  because  again,  if  health  care  is  a  major  problem  in  this 
country,  it  is  the  tremendous  problem  in  our  community  where  we 
have  to  provide  for  the  very,  very  poor. 

Job  training  initiatives,  alternative  education  initiatives,  and  en- 
trepreneur and  tenant-owned  businesses  within  public  housing  and 
multifamily  housing.  Madam  Chairman,  we  believe  that  people  in 
public  housing  have  the  entrepreneur  skills.  The  problem  is  that 
they  are  not  given  the  investment.  Rather  than  what  people  be- 
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lieve,  that  poor  people  want  to  be  taken  care  of,  we  only  want  this 
country  to  invest  in  us  as  we  have  invested  in  Russia  and  many 
other  foreign  countries.  We  do  not  want  to  be  taken  care  of.  We 
only  want  to  be  invested  in. 

Enterprise  zones — ^that  within  the  public  housing,  multifamily, 
section  8,  and  distressed  urban  areas,  enterprise  zones  be  sup- 
ported through  Federal  funding  and  existing  resident  homeowner- 
ship,  have  stock  in  each  business. 

Madam  Chair,  rather  than  the  myth  that  poor  people  want  to  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers for  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  that  we  want  that  same  type 
of  generation  for  our  children,  that  is  not  true.  We  want  the  same 
opportunities  to  move  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  like  every  other 
American  group,  every  other  class  in  this  country. 

In  order  for  us  to  be  able  to  feel  like  we  are  part  of  America,  not 
in  America,  we  must  be  given  the  same  opportunities  as  everyone 
else  is  given,  and  we  want  the  opportunity  to  control  our  own  mar- 
ket. Yes,  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  low-income  housing,  but  very 
little  of  it  goes  around  into  our  community.  It  goes  out  of  our  com- 
munity, rather  around  our  community,  and  if  we  could  control  that 
market,  we  could  then  reduce  the  welfare  dependency,  we  could  in- 
crease job  skills,  we  could  increase  neighborhood  control. 

Finally,  these  recommendations  are  being  forwarded  to  the  103d 
Congress,  Senate,  and  Clinton  administration  regarding  such  is- 
sues in  the  urban  cities  that  directly  affect  our  public  housing  and 
section  8  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  National  Tenant  Union  has  carefully.  Madam  Chair,  re- 
viewed all  of  the  Clinton  and  transition  team  director  for  domestic 
policy,  confirmed  the  President's  support  for  empowerment  issues, 
and  elicited  suggestions  regarding  public  housing  and  section  8  and 
multifamily  empowerment  structure  reforms  and  continued  sup- 
port. 

The  National  Tenant  Union  has  joined  with  the  empowerment 
network  in  support  of  their  34  recommendations  outlined  in  their 
attached  report. 

The  tenant  management/resident  management,  TMC,  throughout 
the  country  has  demonstrated  their  ability  to  seek  empowerment  in 
the  worst  conditions  within  the  inner  cities. 

I  just  want  to  close.  Madam  Chair,  with  sharing  with  you  a  re- 
port. Me  and  the  groups  I  have  worked  with  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  taken  the  responsibility  to  challenge  the  system  to  take 
on  public  housing  sites  that  were  designated  by  the  housing  au- 
thorities to  be  blown  up,  literally  blown  up.  They  have  taken  these 
public  housing  sites,  put  them  back  on  the  rent  roll,  and  made 
them  the  anchor  in  many  urban  cities  where  new  condos  are  now 
being  built  around  these  low-income  public  housing. 

An  example  of  that.  Madam  Chair — and  you  have  my  report — is 
a  recent  report  audit  that  was  done  by  HUD,  by  Katz  &  Associates, 
an  independent  audit  group,  and  they  cite — ^yes,  ma'am,  they  cite 
a  particular  young  site,  tenant  management  site  in  Philadelphia, 
and  if  you  would  turn  to  page  20,  it  talks  about  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  site  before  the  tenant  management  corporation. 

'There  was  tall  weeds,  broken  fences,  littered  grounds,  unpaved 
main  streets,  graffiti-covered  buildings.  After  this — Madam  Chair, 
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they  have  only  been  managing  for  2  years  this  month,  mowed 
lawns,  painted  fences,  cleaned  grounds,  paved  main  streets,  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  reduced  over  70  percent  of 
the  graffiti. 

I  would  also  like  to.  Madam  Chair,  turn  to  page  21.  That  talks 
about  the  maintenance  cost  savings  to  the  housing  authority,  ulti- 
mately to  the  taxpayers.  The  indicators  before — with  the  tenant 
management  they  eliminated  1  day  of  trash  pickup  a  month,  which 
was  a  cost  savings  of  $2,300  per  month. 

Residents  involved  in  cleaning  grounds  reduced  need  for  staff, 
$1,000  per  month,  on-site  superintendent  who  is  now  a  resident, 
reduced  emergency  overtime  hours  by  20  percent,  increased  man- 
power from  17  to  21  persons,  one  per  every  33  units,  long-term  pur- 
chase modem  equipment,  long-term  worked  more  effectively. 

Automation  and  maintenance  to  track,  schedule  and  evaluate 
maintenance,  work  orders  and  staff  performance  reduced  person's 
hours. 

Finally,  this  is  just  the  last  piece  I  would  like  to  share  with  you. 
Madam  Chair.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  page  23  that  talks  about  the 
occupancy  and  the  vacancy  rates.  This  particular  site,  when  we 
went  in  there,  had  a  vacancy  rate  of— out  of  700  units,  only  300 
units  were  occupied. 

Occupancy  and  vacancy  rates,  rent  roll  increases  and  average 
rent  per  unit  before  and  after  TMC  indicators,  the  occupancy  rate 
of  700  units  before  TMC,  550—79  percent.  After  TMC,  633,  90  per- 
cent. Corresponding  vacancy  rate,  21  percent.  After  TMC,  10  per- 
cent. Rent  roll  increase,  $7,102  per  month.  Rent  roll  collections 
went  from  70  to  85  percent. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  examples,  and  Madam  Chairman,  I 
really  wanted  to 

Senator  Mikulski.  Ms.  Gilkey,  you  have  more  than  doubled  your 
time,  but  I  am  really  going  to  have  to  come  to  an  end. 

Ms.  Gilkey.  Can  I  just  close  with  one  last  statement?  I  would 
just  like  to  close  with  one  last  statement  to  this  committee,  and 
representing  almost  3  million  public  housing  tenants  in  this  coun- 
try, say  to  this  committee  that  if  America  truly  wants  to  solve  the 
problems  of  drugs,  illiteracy,  high  teenage  pregnancy,  dropout  rate, 
black-on-black  crimes,  we  must  invest  in  the  very  poor,  because  if 
we  invest  in  the  poor,  and  we  give  them  back  dignity,  pride,  self- 
respect,  vision,  and  a  way  to  buy  into  this  country,  Madam  Chair, 
98  percent  of  our  problems  will  be  solved,  because  if  they  are  part 
of  the  problem  in  America,  they  are  part  of  the  solution. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BERTHA  GILKEY 


Dear  Ms.  Mikulskii 

The  National  Tenant  Union  is  a  national  low-income  housing  group 
that  represents  public  housing  and  Section  8  tenants  throughout 
the  United  States.   Our  membership  consist  of  at  least  35,000 
(thirty-five)  thousand  tenant  participants  include  representatives 
from  St.  Louis,  MO,  Philadelphia,  PA,  Nevr  Orleans,  LA,  Dallas, 
TX,  Los  Angles,  CA,  Kansas  City,  MO,  and  Minneapolis,  MN,  who 
work  in  tandem  with  the  National  Tenant  union  in  lobbying  for 
national  policies  that  directly  effect  our  quality  of  life  in 
low-income  housing. 

We  are  requesting  an  Congressional  and  Senatorial  Empowerment 
Housing  Hearing  with  the  newly  formed  congressional  and  senatorial 
branch,  the  congressional  senatorial  empowerment  housing  hearing 
in  the  I 

o  Establishment  and  ongoing  funding  support  of  H.O.P.E. 
(Phase  I,  II,  III),  that  will  include  an  amendment  for 
multi-family  units.  <.» 

o  Redirection  of  welfare  policies  to  promote  the  ownership 
of  assets. 

o  Mandatory  ceiling  rents  in  Public/Indian  and  Multi-Family 
housing  (Section  31). 

o  Special  public  housing  legislation  to  maintain  separate 
but  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  disabled  and 
drug  abuse  families. 

o  Continued  funding  for  tenanc/rosident  m<inagemenc  in  Public 
Housing/Indian  and  Multi-Pamily  (Section  8»). 

o  Direct  funding  of  drug  elimination  to  tenant  management  ' 
/resident  management  and  multi-family  (Section  81). 

o  Direct  funding  of  childcare  grants  to  tenant  management/ 
resident  management  and,  multi-family  (Section  81). 

o  Maintaining  national  HUD  Office  of  Resident  Initiative-., 
( ORI ) . 

o  Direct  funding  through  the  Department  of  h.h.S.  Labor  and 
HUD  Tenant  management  and  Resident  Management; 

a)  Job  training  initiatives 

b)  Alternative  Educational  Initiatives 

c)  Entrepreneur  (tenant-owned  business  within  public  and 
multi-family  hiousing  (Section  81). 

o  Enterprise  Zones  that  within  the  public  housing  Multiple 
feunily  (Section  8i),  and  distress  urban  areas  enterprise 
zones  be  supported  through  federal  funding  and  existing 
resident  homeowners  have  stocJc  into  each  business. 

These  recommendations  are  being  forwarded  to  the  103rd  Congress, 
Senate  and  the  Clinton  Administration  regarding  such  issues  in 
the  urban  cities  that  directly  effect  our  public  housing  and 
Section  8  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  National  Tenant  Union  has  carefully  reviewed  all  of  the 
Clinton  transition  team  Director  for  Domestic  Policy  confirmed 
the  President's  support  for  empowerment  issues  and  elicited 
suggestions  regarding  public  housing  and  section  8  (multi-family) 
empowerment  structual  reforms  and  continued  support. 
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The  National  Tenant  Union  has  joined  with  "The  Empowerment  Network" 
in  support  of  their  thirty-four  (34)  recommendations  outlined  in 
the  attached  report. 

The  tenant  management/resident  management  (WC)  throughout  the 
country  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  "seek  empowerment" 
in  the  "worst"  conditions  within  the  inner-cities.   (See  case 
Study  -  Abbottsford  Homes  Tenant  Management  Corporation) . 

Therefore,  our  continuation  of.  "talking  back  our  cities"  through 
empowerment  is  essential  i£  this  administration  wants  to  avoid 
another  "Los  Angles." 

The  National  Tenant  Union  is  requesting  a  Congressional  and 
Senatorial  Empowerment  Housing  Hearing  to  present  not  only  the 
Abbottsford  Homes  Tenant  Management  success  but  many  other  tenant 
management/resident  management  (RMC's)  groups  that  have  not  given 
up  their  fight  to  re-claim  their  community  thoy  ares 

1.  St.  Louis,  MO 

Cochran  Tenant  Management 
Carr  Square  Tenant  Management 

2.  Chicago,  IL 

1230  N.  Burling  Resident  Management  Corporation 

William  Green  Homes  Resident  Management  Corporation 

Laclair  Court  Resident  Management  Corporation  ^ 

3.  Louisville,  KY 

Clarkadale  Resident  Management  Corporation 

4.  Philadelphia,  PA 

Abbottsford  Homes  Tenant  Management  Corporation 
Champloat  Homes  Tenant  Management  Corporation 

5.  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Miller  Homes  Resident  Management  Corporation 

6.  Pittabuifgh,  'PA 

Morthside  Tenant  Reorganization  Resident  Management  Corp. 

7.  New  Orleans,  LA 

8.  Washington,  DC 

Keniworth  Parkside  Resident  Management  Corporation 

9.  Minneapolis,  MN  ; 
Glendale  Resident  Management  Corporation 

10.  Boston,  HA 

Bromley  Heath  Tenant  Management  Corporation 

If  possible  would  you  please  assist  the  National  Tenant  Union  in 
confirming  a  congressional  and  senate  "Empowerment  Housing  Hearing" 
for  February  15,  16,  17,  1993. 

Please  contact  Ethel  Wise,  Director  National  Tenant  Union  atj 
(609)  963-8178  or  Pauline  Williams. 

Many  of  our  members  visited  the  Honorable  Congressman,  Lucien  ' 
Blac)cwell'6  office  and  Honorable  Senator  Carol  Moseley  Braun  and 
Submitted  our  request  as  listed  on  January  13,  1993. 

Again,  we  look  forward  to  a  most  favorable  response. 
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Senator  MiKULSKl.  Ms.  Gilkey,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
spirited  testimony,  and  for  all  the  panels.  Your  supporter  on  your 
right  would  tell  me,  get  rid  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
turn  all  $27  million  over  to  you  and  call  back  in  3  years  and  see 
that  God  blessed  us  in  the  accomplishments.  Am  I  right? 

Reverend  YOLTON.  Yes. 

Senator  MiKULSKi.  If  we  could  split  the  difference,  and  do  not 
forget,  those  people  who  are  another  tj^e  of  self-help  constituency, 
those  developmentally  disabled  who  struggle  to  be  in  the  job  mar- 
ket and  struggle  to  be  in  the  community,  just  plain  struggle,  cer- 
tainly need  the  help  to  enhance  their  efforts  at  self-help. 

So  we  thank  you  for  the  testimony  of  this  particular  panel  who 
came  speaking  for  the  needs  of  others,  and  in  very  eloquent  ways, 
and  we  thank  you  for  this,  and  we  will  have  this  as  part  of  our  re- 
view. 

ADDITIONAL  PREPARED  STATEMENTS 

The  hearing  record  will  remain  open  for  an  additional  10  days 
to  permit  those  who  were  unable  to  present  oral  testimony  to  sub- 
mit their  prepared  statements. 

[The  statements  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  FARLEIGH  DICKINSON  UNIVERSITY 

Madam  Chaii-woman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.   Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  consideration  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  cycle. 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  (FDU)  is  New  Jersey's  largest  independent  university,  with 
campuses  located  in  Florham-Madison,  Rutherford  and  Teaneck-Hackensack.   We  provide 
higher  education  programs  to  more  than  12,000  students  from  across  the  country  and  around 
the  globe.  Since  its  incq)tion  in  1942,  FDU  has  been  committed  to  serving  the  surrounding 
communities  and  addressing  the  needs  of  industries  in  the  region.  These  industries  have  a 
large  impact  on  the  nation's  competitiveness. 

With  a  multi-campus  structure  and  a  wide  range  of  academic  programs,  the  Univenity 
has  maintained  the  intimacy  of  a  small  college  within  the  broad  diversity  of  a  large  suburban 
university.   This  combination  of  intimacy,  diversity  and  location  of  resources  makes  FDU  the 
ideal  candidate  for  providing  a  variety  of  industry-specific  training  and  retraining  programs. 

On  behalf  of  the  University,  I  am  requesting  that  your  subcommittee  include  $8 
million  in  the  FY94  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill  to  support 
FDU's  efforts  to  establish  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management.  The  Center 
will  address  the  Nation's  need  to  remain  globally  and  economically  competitive  by  providing 
technically-trained  scientists  and  engineers  with  the  business  skills  necessary  to 
commercialize  new  technologies,  products  and  services. 

Technology  has  traditionally  given  U.S.  industry  an  edge  in  world  markets.    It  has 
been  a  major  source  of  our  export  strength,  made  a  critical  contribution  to  U.S  productivity 
growth  and  been  a  driving  force  behind  increases  in  the  American  standard  of  living.   In 
recent  years,  however,  foreign  competition  has  challenged  U.S.  leadership  in  technology.   In 
industry  after  industry,  foreign  competitors  have  moved  into  markets  developed  and  once 
dominated  by  American  companies. 

The  challenge  to  American  technological  leadership  stems  from  a  clear  trend: 
governments  in  other  nations  have  singled  out  technology  as  a  high  priority  and  facilitated 
industry  efforts  to  rapidly  commercialize  new  innovations.   Instead  of  trying  to  match 
America's  scientific  expertise,  many  foreign  rivals  have  focused  on  acquiring  new 
technologies,  rapidly  translating  them  into  commercial  applications  and  making  incremental 
improvements  in  response  to  market  signals. 

To  be  competitive  in  today's  domestic  and  international  markets,  it  is  imperative  to 
improve  America's  ability  to  move  ideas  swiftly  from  the  laboratory  to  the  plant  floor  and, 
subsequently,  to  the  marketplace.   FDU  is  working  to  provide  the  management  training 
necessary  to  easure  that  this  occurs,  increasing  its  emphasis  on  industrial  secton  that  are 
defming  new  markets  and  experiencing  lar^  scale  growth.  •  At  this  time,  we  have  identified 
the  developmeit  of  energy  efficiency,  pollution  prevention  and  remediation  technologies  and 
services  as  high-growth  areas.   Further,  we  will  also  provide  the  training  necessary  to  handle 
both  large  and  small  scale  projects  which  implement  these  new  technologies  in  various 
applications.   With  an  increasing  emphasis  on  infrastructure  investment,  energy  conservation, 
and  environmeMal  clean-up  of  both  Federal  and  private  facilities,  it  is  essential  that  the 
technologies  ait  developed  and  applied  in  the  most  cost-effective  and  productive  manner.   By 
doing  so,  we  on  ensure  the  stable  and  continued  growth  of  these  new  markets,  create  jobs 
and  improve  the  Nation's  industrial  competitiveness  in  market  sectors  that  have  tremendous 
global  growth  potential. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  FDU  has  worked  to  address  these  very  concerns  through  the 
development  of  programs  addressing  the  needs  of  New  Jersey's  pharmaceutical  industry. 
Often  referred  to  as  the  "Nation's  Medicine  Chest,"  New  Jersey  is  home  to  many 
pharmaceutical  companies  including  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Merck,  Bristol-Myen  Squibb,  and 
othen.   Primarfly  driven  by  new  technological  and  scientific  advances,  these  companies  have 
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played  an  important  role  in  New  Jersey's  economy,  representing  eight  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  within  the  State  and  employing  upwards  of  50,000  people.    Yet  without  the 
continuing  ability  to  commercialize  these  advances,  the  industry  would  be  unable  to  continue 
to  contribute  so  significandy  to  the  economy. 

FDU  has  worked  with  the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  provide  academic  programming 
which  addresses  the  industry's  management  needs.   In  1973,  FDU's  College  of  Business 
Administration  developed  an  MBA  in  Pharmaceutical-Chemical  Studies,  attracting  many 
students  who  had  already  completed  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  scientific  disciplines. 
Over  500  students  have  graduated  from  this  program  which  is  still  the  only  one  of  its  type  in 
the  U.S.  The  saccess  of  the  Pharmaceutical-Chemical  Studies  program  prompted  the  College 
to  develop  an  MBA  in  the  Management  of  Technology  (MOT)  in  1988.  The  MOT  program 
has  been  designed  to  address  a  serious  national  need  for  retraining  technically-oriented 
professionals  in  management. 

Now  the  University  is  preparing  to  expand  its  focus  on  the  application  of  technology 
management  to  other  high  growth  business  secton  such  as  the  environmental  industry 
through  the  establishment  of  k  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management.   Of  particular 
interest  to  this  nbcommittee  is  FDU's  commitment  to  providing  the  benefits  of  this  program 
to  environmental  industries.   Environmental  products  and  services  are  emerging  as  a  major 
worldwide  market,  estimated  at  $200  billion  per  year  and  expected  to  grow  5  percent 
annually.  So  far,  most  of  the  market  is  here  at  home;  yet  with  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
human  effects  of  pollution  in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere,  this  is  an  industry  with  the 
potential  to  spaa  die  globe. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  industry  continues  to  grow  in  the  U.S.   In  1989, 
poUition  control  devices  alone  accounted  for  $1 15  billion  in  sales.   Others  estimate  that  the 
domestic  market  for  environmental  industries  provides  $132  billion  to  the  economy  annually. 
Further,  for  every  $100  billion  spent  on  ppllution  control  devic^,  3  million  jobs,  are 
supported  or  created.   By  the  year  2000,  analysts  expect  U.S.  industry  to  spend  $20  billion 
solely  on  improved  air  pollution  control  systems. 

Of  great  concern,  however,  is  the  current  lack  of  emphasis  on  Uie  development  of 
these  industries.    At  this  time,  70  percent  of  pollution  control  devices  are  imported.   Without 
provkiing  assistance  to  small  U.S.  companies  and  entrepreneurs  who  are  trying  to 
commercialize  their  products,  America  will  once  again  have  allowed  foreign  competitors  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  highly  profitable,  technology  driven  industi^.   Widiout  die  skills  integral  to 
turning  an  idea  into  a  revenue-producing  business,  we  cannot  create  new  jobs,  improve  the 
economy  or  maintain  global  competitiveness.   By  supporting  continued  development  of  such 
businesses  through  initiatives  such  as  FDU's  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management, 
we  can  capture  the  profits  ~  and  the  jobs  -  of  tiiis  new  market. 

With  the  focus  described  above,  the  Center  will  be  a  national  model  for  similar 
management  programs  geared  toward  assisting  technology-driven  industries  bridge  the  gap 
between  science  and  the  marketplace.   Specifically,  die  new  Center  for  Advanced 
TechKlogy  Management  will: 

•  Provide  state-of-the-art  classroom  facilities  capable  of  supporting  the  technological 
utilities  required  to  expand  die  Management  of  Technology  programs  to  new  sectors. 
These  expanded  programs  will  directiy  apply  to  the  special  needs  of  managing  new 
technologies. 

•  Assist  technology-driven  'start  up'  and  established  companies  in  developing  business 
plans  and  managing  the  progress  of  their  research  and  development  efforts.   It  will 
provide  die  physical  resources  required  to  integrate  die  Management  of  Technology 
program  with  the  activities  of  FDU's  Center  for  Entrepreneurial  Studies.   These  new 
courses  will  address  technology  management  issues  in  the  context  of  these  smaller 
'start  up'  companies,  as  well  as  larger  companies. 
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•  Provide  eiectionicaUy-«quipped  conference  facilities  for  courses  focusing  on 
technology  nuuiagement.   FDU's  current  teleconferencing  equipment  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Center,  linking  the  Madison  facility  to  both  the  Teaneck  and 
Rutherford  campuses.   Funding  will  support  FDU's  fiber  optic  network  linkage 
between  campuses. 

•  Provide  laboratory  and  administrative  facilities  in  support  of  research  efforts  focusing 
on  the  changing  roles  of  technology  management. 

•  Produce  a  Journal  of  Technology  Management,  similar  to  the  Journal  of 
Pharmaceutical-Chemical  Business  which  is  published  by  FDU  and  has  a  current 
circulation  of  10,000.  The  new  journal  would  disseminate  the  results  of  faculty 

.-    analysis  of  and  research  on  technology  management  issues. 

•  Encourage  regular  interaction  between  students  and  faculty  with  representatives  of 
New  Jersey's  environmental  industries.   Both  the  State  and  the  University  will  benefit 
from  incr«ised  resource  availability. 

•  Allow  FDU  to  host  regional  and  national  meetings  on  environmental  technology 
management  in  fully  equipped  conference  facilities. 

•  Provide  adequate  focilities  for  administrative  support  of  the  expanded  programs. 

FDU's  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  has  been  designed  to  help 
bridge  the  growing  gap  between  research  developments  and  the  marketplace.   It  will  train 
scientists  to  utilize  the  fundamentals  of  good  business  management.   Because  of  the 
complexities  and  expense  involved  in  the  development  of  new  technologies,  the  Center  will 
tailor  its  management  approach  to  specific  needs.  To  this  end,  the  Center  will  consist  of 
conference  facilities,  classrooms,  administrative  space,  laboratories,  computer  hardware  and 
software,  electronic  teleconferencing  equipment  linked  by  a  fiber  optic  network  to  the 
Teaneck  and  Rutherford  campuses,  and  a  student/corporate  resource  reference  room. 

These  programs  will  strengthen  New  Jersey's  economy  by  helping  to  define  new 
markets  and  helping  them  to  compete  and  to  substantially  contribute  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
By  expanding  its  current  technology  management  programs  and  applying  them  directly  to 
management  issues  facing  energy  and  remediation  initiatives,  FDU  will  provide  a  model 
program  which  demonstrates  how  all  technology-driven  ventures  can  become  and  remain 
competitive  in  an  increasingly  global  economy. 

Because  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  will  have  regional  and 
national  q>plication  to  environmental  industiries  as  well  as  oUier  high-technology  business 
secton,  FDU  is  requesting  a  Federal  contribution  of  $8  million  dollars.   The  University  has 
committed  over  $4  million  of  in-kind  contributions,  and  has  received  a  commitment  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  ntillion.   Other  funding  sources  will  go  toward  the 
develq)ment  of  the  Center  as  wdl,  including  private  and  corporate  contributions. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  this  project  will  play  a  vital  role  in  FDU's  future  while 
providing  the  critical  link  between  scientific  research  and  product  commercialization.  FDU 
is  committed  to  making  this  investment  and  to  answering  die  technology  management  needs 
in  the  region.  This  subcommittee  has  shown  a  similar  commitment  to  America's  future  in 
past  ai^ropriations  legislation.  I  hope  that  commitment  will  help  see  this  project  to 
completion. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration. 
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STATEMENT  OF  "JUST  SAY  NO"  INTERNATIONAL 

Madam  Chair 

As  you  may  know,  'Just  Say  No*  International  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  helping  children 
and  teenagers  lead  healthy,  productive,  drag-free  lives  by  involving  them  in  research-based  drug- 
abuse  prevention  programs  such  as  the  organization's  nationally  recognized  'Just  Say  No*  Club 
program. 

An  Introduction  to  'Just  Say  No*  International 

A  volunteer-driven,  charitable,  non-profit  organization,  'Just  Say  No*  International  maintains 
Headquarters  in  Oakland,  California,  an  External  Relations  Ofltce  in  Washington,  D.C^  and  a 
national  network  of  Regional  Offices  serving  the  following  metropolitan  areas:  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Coral  Springs,  Florida  (Palm  Beach/Broward  Counties); 
Colorado  Front  Range  Region  (Denver,  Colorado);  East  Bay  Region  (Oakland,  California);  and 
Washington,  D.C.   'Just  Say  No'  International  also  has  Regional  OfGces  in  Jamestown,  North 
Dakota  and  Richmond,  Virginia,  serving  statewide  areas,  as  well  as  Odessa,  Texas,  serving  West 
Texas. 

While  the  'Just  Say  No'  message  has  achieved  widespread  familiarity,  some  people  remain 
unaware  that  the  'Just  Say  No*  Club  program  is  the  nation's  largest  youth  anti-drug  movement 
Since  the  inception  of  the  first  'Just  Say  No*  Club  in  Oakland,  California  in  198S,  weD  over  one 
million  children  and  teenagers,  reQecting  the  diversity  of  communities  nationwide,  have 
participated  in  and  benefitted  from  the  Club  program. 

'Just  Say  No'  Qubs  are  groups  of  children  and  teenagers,  primarily  ages  7-14  years  old, 
committed  to  making  their  communities  and  schools  drug-fr«e  through  research-based  programs. 
These  programs,  designed  by  'Just  Say  No'  International,  give  young  people  the  information, 
skills,  and  support  needed  to  resist  pressures  to  use  drugs,  including  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
through  informational,  recreationaJ,  service,  and  community-outreach  activilics.   Found  in  both 
school  and  community  settings,  there  are  currently  more  than  11,000  registered  Clubs  in  all  SO 
states,  with  more  than  350,000  participating  Qub  members  in  1,100  cities. 

Because  drug-abuse  prevention  and  related  issues  know  no  sododemographic  boundaries,  'Just 
Say  No'  International  serves  a  racially,  ethnically,  and  geographically  diverse  spectrum  of  our 
nation's  children  and  teenagers. 

ReacMxA  Snpport  for  YWth  EflP"""*"™*  Pny»m« 

A  January  1993  research  study  conducted  by  "Just  Say  No'  International  in  conjunction  with  Fat  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  dearly  articulates  the  plight  that  American  youth  and 
their  famiUes  currently  face.   In  the  ntudy.  Research  Support  for  the  Developineot  of  yjwtfl  Fower  (Vouth 
Power  Research  Support),  an  «lTming  portrait  of  youth  emerges,  depicting  large  numbers  of  young  people 
and  their  families  living  without  sufficient  resources,  family  and  community  supports,  and  opportunities  to 
ensure  healthy,  productive  lives. 

The  consequences  of  these  problems  for  society,  the  affected  individuals,  and  their  families  and  communities 
■re  far-reaching.  They  are  associated  with  psychological,  physical  and  social  problems,  employment 
problems,  financial  difficulties,  invohiement  with  the  criminal-justice  system  (Ic;  through  gang  activity), 
poverty,  marital  instability,  and  having  ofibpring  with  similar  problems.  In  addition,  communities  pay  the 
price  in  terms  of  an  ill-equipped  workforce,  lost  tax  revenues,  and  the  staggering  cost  of  welfare,  healtli  care, 
and  the  criminal-justice  system  -  not  to  mention  the  incalculable  cost  of  unmet  potential  and  human 
suffering. 

According  to  the  Youth  Power  Research  Support,  not  aO  of  the  children  who  live  in  these  environments  and 
face  these  barriers  to  success  succumb  to  drug-use.  In  fiwt,  some  of  these  children  show  amazing  resiBeiuy, 
and  are  able  to  overcome  tremendous  obsUdes  to  lead  healthy,  productive  lives.  In  developing  0>c  Youth 
Power  program,  "Just  Say  No'  International  concentrated  on  the  experiences  of  these  children,  seeking  to 
identify  the  source  of  their  success,  and  to  create  programs  that  provide  other  diildren  with  similar  Buccesses. 

■Jnirt  Sav  No'  Internadonal'*  New  YouA  Pawv  Program 

The  result  of  this  research  is  'Just  Say  No*  International's  new  YouSh  Power  program.  YouOx  Power  it  baaed 
on  the  philosopfay  that  academic,  heidth,  and  social-adjustment  issues  arc  interrelated  aspects  of  a  y«>nng 
person's  development,  and  youth  ^o  experience  success  b  any  of  these  areas  are  likely  to  tucoeed  in  odiCT 
areas  as  well  The  iwMvidual  projecU  comprising  the  YouOt  Power  program  will  help  children  and  teeaagew 
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lead  healtliy,  productive,  drag-free  lives  by  promodng  academic  achievement,  self-esteem,  positive 
relationshipi,  a  sense  of  belonging,  the  opportunity  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  their  community,  and  the 
ability  to  cope  with  and  understand  change. 

In  eadi  Youth  Power  project,  young  people,  under  the  guidance  and  superviaon  of  adults  and  older-peer 
volunteers,  are  trained  to  provide  services  to  their  peers,  schools,  and  communities.  These  projects  help 
children  and  teenagers  develop  life-skills  that  will  serve  them  later  in  life.  The  individual  Youth  Power 
projects  are  as  follows: 

♦  The  "Just  Say  No'  aub/Dmg-Free  Teens  Project  is  an  updated,  expanded  version  of  the  original  "Just 
Say  No"  Qub  program  though  which  youth  help  to  create  a  drug-free  community.  Members  learn 
about  drugs  and  drug-related  issues  and  use  this  knowledge  to  educate  their  peers  and  communities  and 
conduct  social-advocacy  activities. 

♦  The  PCer-Tatoring  Project  promotes  academic  success  by  training  young  people  to  provide  one-on-one 
or  group  tutoring  to  other  students  to  complement  their  school  work. 

4      Hie  lYansltions  Project  involves  young  people  in  helping  their  peers  through  the  often  difficult 

transitions  from  grade-school  to  junior-high  and  from  junior-high  to  high-school  or  when  entering  a  new 
school  or  social  situation  involving  peer  groups. 

4      The  CommUnlty-Senrice  Project  is  an  innovative  project  for  youth  to  learn  a  variety  of  new  life-skills 
and  apply  them  in  identifying  and  addressing  community  issues  contributing  to  community  solutions. 

BrMB^  y/y^  /V««w  to  onr  Neediest  ChUdren 

It  is  dear  that  certain  segments  of  America's  youth  population  are  at  greater  risk  of  becoming  invoWed  in 
behavior  that  is  unhealthy  for  them  than  others.  These  populations  are  found  in  disproportionate  numbers  in 
the  nation's  major  urban  areas  —  in  at-risk  environments  where  they  tend  to  live  in  poverty,  and  are  more 
likety  to  be  racial  or  ethnic  minorities. 

In  order  to  address  the  urgent  needs  of  these  children,  "Just  Say  No"  International  is  proposing  to  focus  the 
first  implementation  phase  of  its  new  Youth  Power  program  in  pilot  projects  to  be  established  in  public 
housing  communities  La  Gve  designated  urban  settings.  Those  targeted  urban  settings  are: 

■  Atluta,  Geoffia  (596,727  yonth  5-18  years) 

■  Baltimore,  MaiTland  (435,995  youth  5-18  years) 

■  Chicago,  DUnols  (1 J5  mlUlon  youth  5-18  years) 

■  East  Lot  Angeles,  California  (1^  million  yonth  5-18  years) 

■  Oakland,  CaUfornia  063,305  youth  5-18  years) 

As  you  know,  many  public  hou^ng  communities  have  become  a  mecca  for  increased  drug-use  and  trafficking 
and  related  violence  and  gang  activity.  Thankfully,  drug-abuse  intervention  and  treatment  efforts  have  begun 
to  reach  young  people  in  public  housing  who  have  become  involved  in  gangs,  drug-use,  and  other  undesirable 
behavior. 

However,  in  addition  to  these  efforts,  year  round,  multifriceted,  primary  prevention  programs  that  are  flexible 
to  meet  local  needs  are  needed  to  reach  younger  children  who  are  non-users  or  who  may  have  experimented 
with  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drugs.  Building  on  the  organization's  past  successes  in  the  public  housing 
environment,  "Just  Say  No'  International's  Youth  Power  pilot  project  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
through  an  int^rated,  "whole-child"  approach  that  will  reach  more  than  10,000  at-risk  youth  in  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  East  Los  Angeles,  and  Oakland  by  the  end  of  1996. 

The  Youth  Power  program  holds  that  young  people  are  capable  of  making  significant  contributions  to  solving 
the  problems  they  face  in  our  society.  This  outlook  not  only  finds  ample  support  in  current  research,  but 
makes  sense  in  an  everyday  context: 

4      Young  people  are  one  of  our  most  valuable  yet  onderutUlzed  resources.  Hiey  have  the  capacity  to 
make  genuine  contribntlona  to  their  schools,  communities,  and  society,  and  should  be  encouraged  and 
empowered  to  make  those  contributions. 

4      All  young  people  have  positive  traits  and  skills  that  enable  them  to  survive  and  even  thrive  in 
conAuIng  and  often  dlfflcnlt  drcnniatanccs  a  often  found  In  uriian  public  housing  settings. 

4      Young  people's  problems  and  successes  are  all  Interrelated,  as  success  in  one  area  of  their  lives 

promotes  ftarther  success  in  other  areas. 
Given  this  basis.  Youth  Power  pilot  projects  in  the  public  housing  communities  identified  above  will  contain 
the  foDowing  elements: 
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#  Comoivnity  larolTanetiL   Each  Houiiing  Authority  w31  baSd  rapport  for  the  program  within  the  unit 
and  the  comnunity  by  impleioeiitlng  a  lea<lcrship  Task  Force'  with  repretcnlalrvc*  from  a  variety  o( 
groups  and  organizations  (including  young  people  (heouclvcs).   Th«  Task  Force'  will  be  made  up  of 
people  who  represent  groups  and  organizations  that  serve  young  people,  their  familica,  and  the 
community  at  large,  including  at  least  Fifty  percent  youth  participation. 

#  Project  CoordJnatloa.  A  Project  Coordinator  will  be  designated  by  each  city's  Hoosing  Authority  staff, 
to  serve  as  Eaison  between  the  Youlh  Powtr  Regional  OCGoe  staff  and  individual  Youth  Fotver  Program 
Leaders  and  Facilitators  and  the  Task  Force.'   Bach  Housing  Autiiority  will  establish  a  You(h  Power 
Management  Team,  conststlng  of  the  Regional  Director,  Project  l^eaders.  Trainers  from  'Just  Say  No* 
International,  and  the  Project  Coordinator  and  volunteer  adult  and  youth  *Club'  and  Team*  Leaden. 

f      Training.  All  coordinators  and  volunteer  Leaders  will  be  trained  by  dcugnated  'Just  Say  No* 
Intemalional  training  staff  initially.  In  addition,  (raintng  will  be  provided  to  each  Public  Housii^ 
Antbority  to  transfer  awareness  of  the  bcneTits  of  the  Youth  Power  model,  in  terms  of  safety,  education, 
community-service,  emotional  health,  as  well  as  cost  effectiveness  in  the  reduction  of  problems.   It  is 
(tiggested  that  booster  training  follow  at  regular  intervals  for  all  trained  to  implement  the  Youth  Power 
program,  and  for  new  volunteers  as  the  program  grows  and/or  change*. 

^      Facilities.  Success  is  dependent  upon  the  identity  and  determination  of  a  site  or  fadCty  for  the  project 
with  the  support  of  the  Housing  Authority.   Memoranda  of  Agreement  providing  for  the  designation  of 
sudi  a  facility  or  site  will  be  sought  by  Project  Leaders.  SuITicient  resources  from  Public  Housing 
Authorities  themselves  are  needed  to  assure  the  provision  of  safety,  consistency,  and  comfort 

#  Evaluation.   Evalualioo  b  a  critical  clement  of  any  youth  drug  prevention  effort  and  the  Youth  Power 
program  will  contain  an  extensive  evaluation  component  so  as  we  move  through  the  project  we  can 
apand  aspects  that  appear  most  effective  and  improve  or  discard  those  that  are  not. 

Request  for  Federal  Supaort 

'Just  Say  No'  Intemalional  is  seeking  to  build  a  partnership  with  the  Federal  government  In  support  the 
establishment  of  Youth  Power  pilot  projects  in  public  housing  oommunitiea  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Qiicago, 
East  Los  Angeles,  and  Oakland,  where  the  organization  already  has  basic  programs  underway  in  public 
bousing  and  other  community  and  school-based  settings.  These  pilots,  in  turn,  will  provide  replicable, 
profflotable  modeb  for  other  urban  environments. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  'Just  Say  No'  International  will  generate  some  $30-3.S  million  from  private 
sector  sources  over  the  next  three  years  (1S>94-1996)  and  is  seeking  an  additional  $4  million  —  one  eighth  of 
its  total  operation  budget  -  from  the  Federal  government  over  that  same  three  year  period.  We  are 
extreme^  cognizant  of  the  fiscal  ooostraints  under  which  you  are  working  this  year;  however,  we  also  are  well 
aware  of  the  staggering  costs  -  in  terms  of  lost  productivity,  increased  spending  for  unemployment  and 
welfare,  spiralling  health  care  costs,  and  increased  burdens  on  our  criminal-juUice  systems  —  of  drug-abuse  in 
our  nation.   Frankly,  we  believe  that  our  request  for  support  for  this  pilot  program  is  an  investment  in  our 
youth  that  the  Federal  government  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  make. 

Madam  Chair,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record.   I  am  hopeful  that  you 
and  members  of  this  Subcommittee  will  be  supportive  of  this  effort 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Madam  Chair,  the  Non  Ciimmlssloncd  OlUccrs  Ass(Kialk>n  (NCOA)  Is  sincerely  crateful  to  the 
commlllce  for  this  «>pportunHy  to  ciimmcnl  on  Appniprlatlons  pn»p<«als  for  the  Dcparlincol  «>f  Veterans 
AfTain  for  IKcal  year  1994. 

SACRIFICE 

TIk  univcrwl  theme  that  binds  logciltcr  ihc  Non  Commissioocil  OfTiccrs  A>««>ciati«m  Is  service  lo  the 
nation.   A  major  part  of  that  service  is  sacrifice.   For  the  nciivc  scrvlccmcmbcr,  rtiat  •c.icririce  manlfcMs  in  family 
scparatiom,  frc<iucni  moves,  haairdous  duty,  occasionally  poor  lh»ing  conditions,  c»c.   For  veterans  the  sacririccs 
too  often  are  personal  health  and  economic  well-being.   Yet,  for  all  the  sacrifices  ihey  have  already  made, 
veterans  and  military  personnel  remain  ready  to  do  more  if  what  they  an  asked  to  do  b  perrtlved  ««  fair. 
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Unfortunately,  Mr.  Clinton  seems  lo  have  rncineil  Ills  economic  rcfonns  im  ilcmx  llic  military  wouki 
refer  lo  as  "targets  of  opponimily"  because  of  their  visibility.   As  a  result  his  economic  plan  places  a 
dispToportionnte  burden  on  the  veterans  community. 

VETERANS 

Madam  Oiair,  veterans  spending  is  not  rrspoa-MliK:  for  the  dcllcil.    If  nnyihinp  vcicraivs  have  already 
contributed  more  than  iheir  fair  share  to  deficit  reduction  over  llic  ycare.    Veterans  programs  and  services 
suffered  more  than  $5  billion  dollars  in  real  cuts  under  the  provisions  of  lire  Omnibus  Omlgei  Reconciliaiion  Act 
of  1990.   Uodcr  Mr.  Clinton's  economic  plan,  another  S2.8  billion  will  be  lost  over  the  next  four  years. 


The  charts  that  follow  paint  a  grim  picture  of  how  veterans  have  been  treated  in  recent  years. 

Social  Welfare  Programs 

Federal  Outlays  In  Bltlions  of  Corslant  1991  Dollars 
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Tie  chart  above  demoasirates  with  crystal  cbrity  die  decreasing  priority  placed  on  veterans  spending. 
Once  ranked  third  behind  socialsecurity  and  income  security  spending,  veterans  programs  and  services  now  rank 
sixth.   Medicare,  non-veteran  health  care  and  non-veteran  education  benefits  all  now  exceed  outlays  on  veterans. 

The  chart  below  caUilogs  a  constant  spending  reduction  in  veterans  prograins  beginning  in  1977. 
Overall,  veterans  spending  has  declined  from  more  than  4  percent  of  federal  outlays  lo  less  than  3  percent. 
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Over  the  past  ten  years  virtually  every  tnajor  support  program  for  veterans  has  been  cut  to  accomplish 
these  savings.   User  fees  have  been  added  In  education,  home  loan  ipiaranly  and  medkal  carr  programs. 
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Restrictions  have  been  placed  on  eliciblllly  Tor  medical  care  wrvkcs,  vocalkmal  rehabltllalkm,  burial  and 
(rave  maricer  eltglblllly.   Even  benedls  Tor  vclcrans  disabled  by  Mnricc  have  been  eroded. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

Perhaps  (he  frcalcst  loss  over  the  years  has  been  In  (he  medical  care  arena.    Ellglbdity  ha5cd  on  old  age 
was  (enninated  in  I9S6  leaving  many  elderly  veterans  lo  fend  for  thcmscWes  bi  Hnding  altcnutive  Insurance. 
Medical  care  Tor  other  veterans  b  now  means  tested.   Altogetiier.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  have  been 
denied  promised  medical  care.  Those  who  remain  eligible  must  contend  with  a  system  degraded  by 
infrastnicnire  craskm,  limited  funding  and  stifling  problems. 

bifrasirocture  erosion  b  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  facing  veterans  health  care.   Because  it  has 
diverted  funds  from  equipment  replacement  and  facilities  maintenance  lo  provide  direct  p8tien(  care,  the  VA  now 
has  a  medical  equipntent  backlog  of  more  than  $1  billion.    NCOA  emphasizes  that  thb  backla|  b  in 
diagnostic  and  treatment  cqulproeitt.  not  out-dated  typewriters  and  oTnec  eompaters. 

Of  171  hospitab,  more  than  130  were  built  before  1970.  Some  are  even  old  enough  to  be  on  die 
national  register  of  historic  sites.  Nearly  70  are  currently  in  need  of  major  renovation  at  a  projected  cost  of  S4 
biUion.  To  meet  llie  cuncnily  loiown  construction  and  rcitovtiion  needs  of  the  VA  medical  system  would 
require  St  billion  over  the  next  five  years.    Yet,  the  Administration  has  proposed  only  $400  million  in  band-aid 
construction  during  FY  94. 

Total  Federal  Outlays  for  Health, 
Medicare  and  Veterans'  Health  Programs 
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As  shown  In  tlic  chart  above,  veterans  health  care  spending  luis  declined  steadily  from  1 1.4  percent  of 
federal  health  care  outlays  to  less  than  6  percent. 

To  his  credit  Mr.  Clinton  has  proposed  a  SI  billion  incrca.v;  in  medical  care  .spending,  including  SS84 
million  that  he  terms  on  'investment''  above  the  current  services  budget  level.    NCOA  believes  this 
characterizaiion  is  somewhat  misleading  since  thb  'investment'  amount  was  determined  after  Full  Time 
Equivalent  Employment  (FTEE)  and  oUier  cuts  were  made.    In  truth.  NCOA  believes  a  current  services  budget 
would  require  an  appropriation  of  SI  J  billion  over  FY  93  spending  levels  to  maintain  current  .icrviccs. 

Concurrently,  the  President  proposes  a  four  year  improved  man.igcmcnt/prospcclive  payment  saving  of 
Si  billion.   Combirwd  with  extensions  in  medical  care  cost  rcctTvery  (hilling  private  insurance  lor  care  given  in 
veterans  hospitab)  and  co-payments  from  veterans  for  prescription  medications,  the  President  intends  to  create  a 
savings  of  $2.17  billion  in  appropriations. 

Madam  Chair,  a  Si  billion  mrnagemcnt  savings  b  a  'smoke  and  mirrors*  goal  which  will  eventually 
result  in  a  decline  in  services  to  veterans.   The  other  Clinton  savings  proposab  will  affect  vcterarB  more  directly 
as  insioance  companies  adjust  tiicir  premiums  to  account  for  payments  to  veterans  hospitab  and  as  a  direct  tax 
on  those  in  need  of  prescription  medications. 

Allogellicr,  Mr.  Clinlon't  economic  plan  proposes  a  SS4  million  net  improvement  in  nwdical  care  for 
veterans  over  the  next  four  years.  Clearly  thb  b  disproportionate  to  the  Prcsideni's  proposed  spending  on  mm- 
veterans  medical  care. 
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As  a  rinal  noie,  the  administntion  proposes  a  sigiuficaDt  $26  million  reduction  in  research  funding  and  a 
Uansrer  of  ihai  Tundlng  from  medical  care  to  general  operating  expenses.   The  comtniitce  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  significant  accomplishments  of  veterans  research.   Joint  replacements,  prosthetic  devices,  spinal  cord 
Injury  treatment,  organ  transplanlatJon,  immunology,  and  nearly  every  other  medical  spccl.-ilty  has  hcnented  from 
research  done  in  veteratjs  hospitals.   It  would  be  criminal  to  encumber  these  programs  by  reducing  or  transferring 
their  funding.   Such  cuts  would  also  adversely  affect  clinical  services  since  all  researchci?  are  required  to 
participate  in  patient  care.   And,  such  cuts  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  health  care  recruiting  since  many 
physicians  are  drawn  to  the  VA  system  by  research  opportunities. 

Madam  Chair,  NCOA  orpts  this  committee  (o  add  S250  million  to  FY  94  appi^prialioas  to  bej-in 
rellremcni  of  (he  medical  equipment  backlog;  $600  million  in  addition  lo  the  S400  million  requested  by  the 
adminlstralion  to  eonslnietlon  for  faeilllles  restoralhin;  and,  restoration  of  the  S26  million  In  researrh 
fundlnE  and  assoeialed  FrER  elimlnaled  by  the  adminlMralion. 

BENEFIT  PROGRAMS 

As  demonstrated  above,  in  overall  veterans  spending  and  in  medical  care,  veteran.':  are  not  responsible 
for  the  dclicit.   Overall  department  spending  has  declined,  medical  care  spending  has  ilcclincd.   The  chart  below 
tells  an  even  more  surprising  story.   Only  veterans  disability  compensation  has  increased  over  the  pa.M  seven 
years  but  even  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  average  increase  in  die  constimer  price  index.   Over  the  same  period 
pensions  for  indigent  veterans  declined  almost  one  percent  and  education  bencllts  declined  2.6  percent. 
Moreover,  die  chart  does  not  cover  benefits  tlut  were  terminated  like  burial  plot,  and  grave  marker  allowances 
for  non-disabled  veterans,  or  reinstated  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  bcnetlts  for  some  widows. 

Average  Change  in  CPI  vs.  Outlays  for 
Veterans'  Major  Entitlement  Programs 
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Notwithstanding  tlie  decline  in  bcnellLs,  President  Clinton  proposes  to  further  dccradc  veterans  benefits 
by  increasing  fees  in  veterans  education  and  home  loan  programs. 

Over  the  next  4  years  the  President  has  announced  plans  to  increase  outlays  to  civilian  education 
proersms  by  S3S  billbn.   Concurrently  he  wanL<i  lo  save  $339  million  by  having  veterans  forrell  $1,600  in 
pay  lo  paHlelpale  In  the  Montgomery  G.  I.  Bill.   Under  Ihe  proposals  advanced  by  Ihe  president, 
education  benefits  for  civilians  could  slgnKkantly  exceed  benefits  for  vclerans. 

The  Montgomery  G.  I.  Bill  Is  a  magnificent  program.   It  provides  much  nce«lcd  education  benefits  to 
veterans  and  mllitaiy  personnel,  but  it  comes  at  a  cost   Moreover,  unlike  its  predecessor  O.  I.  Bilb,  from  WWII, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  it  requires  veterans  to  pay  for  theu^  post  service  benenw.   To  dale,  pay  forfeitures  to  die 
program  have  significantly  exceeded  outlays.   Nevertheless,  President  Clinton  has  targeted  tliis  program  for  cuts. 
Instead,  Ihe  president  should  be  looking  for  a  way  lo  eliminate  Ihe  pay  forfeiture  required  for 
parllelpallon  In  Ihe  Montgomery  G.  I.  Dill  lo  make  Ihb  program  as  allraellve  as  hb  other  Inlliallves. 
Congress  should  be  considering  legblallon  thai  would  allow  those  who  enlbled  between  G.  I.  Bilk 
(January  1,  1977  and  June  30,  1985)  an  opportunity  lo  enroll  in  the  program. 

President  Clinton,  In  his  announcement  of  a  National  Service  Program  docs  not  even  include  militaiy 
service  as  an  option  to  tean  repayment  This  b  truly  incquiuble  lo  those  wIk)  serve  in  the  military. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  the  same  problem  exbts  in  the  liousing  proposals  the  President  has 
advanced.   He  wants  to  reduce  benefits  for  those  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  but  concurrently  wants  to 
spend  more  dian  $12  billion  on  housing  for  people  who  liave  never  served  in  the  miliLuy  and  are  not  expected  to 
do  so. 
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In  addition  to  ihc  prnposcd  Tee  Increases  in  the  vcCcnins  loan  progrnin  Ihr  pretidcnl  has  profioMd  an 
FTEE  reduciion  which,  when  combined  with  Increasing  partidpalion  in  (lie  program,  will  dramatically  chai«|>c  the 
rado  of  loan  seivicing  penonnel  to  loans  in  jeofMrdy  of  foreclosure.   In  other  words,  the  request  ignores  the 
demonstrated  benefits  and  savings  realized  from  timely  and  effective  loan  servicing  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  sufricicnt  personnel. 

Personnel  shonfalis  are  also  the  main  problem  In  adjudicadon  of  claims.   As  the  committee  knows, 
claims  processing  has  slowed  considerably  in  recent  years.   In  1982  abnosl  half  of  all  elamis  were  resolved 
within  90  days;  now  less  than  23  percent  are  resolved  so  quickly.  The  VA  says  it  may  Uke  6  to  R  montJ»  to 
resolve  a  claim  in  tlie  future.   Board  of  Veteran  Appeals  reviews  have  gone  from  less  than  400  days  to  over  500 
days,  a  period  far  too  long  to  be  considered  timely.  Additional  VBA  personnel  reductions  will  increase  the 
problem.   Tliere  must  be  an  investment  of  sumclcnl  funds  in  computer  and  laser  imaging  technology  in  VBA. 
Equipment  funds  are  essential  to  reach  those  levels  of  productivity  that  will  yield  die  in  house  available  man- 
hours  that  most  directly  will  reduce  claim  processing  time. 

NCOA  urges  the  restoration  of  funding  for  all  VDC  personnel  cuts  and  sufllclenl  funding  to  avoid 
increases  In  Gl  education  and  loan  funding  fees.   The  association  further  encourages  the  committee  to 
appropriate  sumdcnl  funds  (approximately  $300  milllun)  to  Increase  Montgomery  G.  I.  Dill  bencnu  to  a 
level  that  is  eompclillve  with  I'ell  Grants  and  the  President's  proposed  Natinoal  Service  Program. 

CONCLUSION 

Madam  Chair,  as  stated  earlier,  NCOA  members  are  willing  to  do  their  fair  share  in  spending  cuts  and 
dcndl  reductions.   Fairness  is  die  question.   Is  it  fair  to  cut  benefits  for  America's  veterans  when  the  VS.  Oriice 
of  Refugee  Resettlement  Is  autborired  to  spend  S23>  million  on  the  resetdcment  of  Iraqi  snidieis  who  fought 
against  America  during  Uic  Persian  Gulf  War?   Is  it  fair  to  reduce  education  benefits  for  America's  vetersM 
while  creating  a  more  generous  education  benefits  program  for  those  who  do  not  serve  in  ilie  anned  forces?    Is  it 
fair  to  cut  medical  care  for  veterans  to  create  medical  core  bcnefiis  for  dMtse  wlio  never  scrvedT   Congress  must 
be  the  Judge  in  these  matters  but  NCOA  believes  the  choice  is  clear. 

TIk;  appropriations  commiiiee  lradiiio(Mlly  has  been  very  generous  with  tite  consideration  given  to 
veterans.   NCOA  Is  grateful  for  that  conUndng  support 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  METLAKATLA  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 
OF  THE  ANNETTE  ISLANDS  RESERVE,  AK 

The  Metlakatia  Indian  Comnxunity  and  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $15  million  in  FY1994  funds  within  the 
Abatement,  Compliance  and  Control  account  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  budget  for  the  development  of  tribal  multimedia  environmental 
programs.  This  level  of  appropriation  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  year  with 
passage  of  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act,  which 
became  Public  Law  102-497.  This  Act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  to 
make  general  assistance  grants  to  tribes  to  build  the  capacity  to  administer 
environmental  regulatory  programs  that  may  be  delegated  by  EPA  to  tribal 
governments.  The  Act  also  authorizes  EPA  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
tribes  in  the  development  of  multi-media  programs  to  address  environmental 
issues.  The  Act  authorizes  $15  million  annually  in  FY1993  and  FY1994  for 
general  assistance  grants  to  tribes. 

The  Indian  general  assistance  program  is  the  successor  to  the  Indian 
multi-media* program  which  was  first  created  by  Congress  in  the  FY1991 
Appropriations  Act  which  Included  EPA.  Pub.  L  101-507, 104  Stat  1351, 1372.  In 
authorizing  the  tribal  multi-media  program.  Congress  recogtUzed  that 
restrictions  in  the  existing  EPA  categorical  grant  programs  are  often 
inappropriate,  or  simply  too  bureaucratic,  when  applied  to  tribes.  Indian  tribes 
face  a  wide  range  of  envirorunental  Issues,  but  the  amount  of  funding  that  Is 
available  from  EPA  is  enough  for  every  tribe  to  receive  a  grant  through  every 
categorical  program  of  concern.  Moreover,  even  when  a  tribe  does  receive  grants 
for  more  than  one  environmental  media  -  such  as  air,  surface  water, 
groundwater,  wetlands  -  the  levd  of  funding  available  is  typically  such  that  the 
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fundli^  for  each  program  is  less  tfian  enough  for  a  full-time  staff  position,  and 
the  restrictions  on  EPA's  categorical  programs  results  in  the  tribe  devoting 
resources  to  accounting  for  the  allocation  of  funds  among  programs  rather  than 
addressing  environmental  issues.  For  tribes  to  be  able  to  address  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  issues  with  linuted  funding,  they  need  to  have  flexibility.    The 
multi-media  program  has  provided  this  flexibility.   In  addition,  some 
environmental  problems  do  not  fit  well  into  the  categorical  programs  established 
by  EPA,  and  the  multi-media  program  has  enabled  tribes  to  begin  to  address  such 
problems. 

Beginning  in  1986,  Congress  has  enacted  amendments  to  the  major  federal 
environmental  statutes  to  authorize  EPA  to  treat  Indian  tribes  as  states  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  the  administration  of  environmental  regulatory 
programs  that  EPA  is  authorized  to  delegate  to  states.  For  example,  tribes  can 
choose  to  set  water  quality  standards  and  to  issue  permits  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act   The  Seminole  Tribe  is  currenUy  engaged  in  a  program  to  establish  water 
quality  standards  imder  the  Qean  Water  Act.  Similarly,  tribes  can  choose  to 
administer  regulatory  programs  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  tnd  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  (commonly  known  as  "Superfimd"). 

What  the  General  Assistance  Program  is  intended  to  do  is  to  help  tribes 
build  the  capacity  to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  environmental  issues  and  to  set 
tribal  priorities  for  regulatory  program  development  without  being  limited  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  categorical  programs.  The  Metiakatla  Indian  Community, 
which  has  received  assistance  through  the  multi-media  program,  is  currently 
engaged  in  just  such  a  priority-setting  process.  Once  tribal  governments  get  to 
the  point  of  assuming  the  admir\lstTation  of  regulatory  programs,  EPA  can  use 
existing  authorization  to  provide  financial  assistance.    For  dealing  with  some 
kinds  of  environmental  issues,  EPA  can  provide  flnandal  assistance  for  program 
development  through  its  categorical  programs.  As  a  tribe  builds  its  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  use  the  categorical  programs  to  assume  responsibility  for  those 
aspects  of  environmental  protection  that  the  tribe  determines  to  be  the  most 
important. 

Under  the  General  Assistance  Program,  as  a  tribe  turns  to  categorical 
programs  to  support  its  efforts  in  one  area,  it  could  continue  to  use  a  General 
Assistance  Program  grant  to  build  its  capacity  in  other  areas  and  to  deal  with 
environmental  protection  in  a  holistic  way.    Tribal  environmental  protection 
programs  that  have  the  ability  to  see  the  big  picture  could  prove  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  improving  the  federal  government's  record  in  the  implementation  of 
its  environmental  laws  in  Indian  country.    Indian  communities  will  benefit 
from   such  a  development,  but  the  bentflts  will  not  be  limited  to  Indian  country. 
A.I  Indian  tribes  become  partners  in  carrying  out  federal  environmental  lavrs,  as 
the  states  have  been  for  more  than  two  decades,  the  larger  American  society  wilt 
also  realize  a  variety  of  benefits. 

Since  ,lhe  first  appropriation  in  FY  1991,  the  level  of  funding  for  tribal 
multi-media  grants  has  been  gradually  inaeased,  but  it  is  still  far  short  of  the 
need.  The  level  of  funding  in  FY1993,  is  $73  million.  Of  the  total  appropriated 
in  FY1993  funds  for  Indian  multijnedia  grants,  $2.5  million  was  earmarked  for 
Northwest  tribes,  and  $4  million  was  earmarked  for  the  Intertribal  Council  of 
Arizona.   Thus,  the  amovmt  available  for  tribal  multimedia  grants  that  was  not 
subject  to  tribal-spedfic  earmarks  was  $1  million. 

For  FY1994  we  urge  this  SubcomnUttee  to  appropriate  the  full  level  of  $15 
million  in  funding  that  is  authorized,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  that 
are  irot  earmarked  by  geographic  region  or  tribal  organization.  We  also  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  indude  hmding  for  EPA  to  administer  the  General  Assistance 
Program,  induding  travel  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  tribes.  Over  the  next 
several  years,  we  hope  that  the  availability  of  the  General  Assistance  Program 
proves  to  be  a  major  factor  in  enabling  tribes  to  begin  to  assume  substantial  roles 
In  environmental  protection  within  Indian  country.    Full  funding  of  the  General 
Assistance  Program  would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AMERICA'S  ACADEMIC  FUTURE 

1.  supports  the  FY  1994  National  Science  Foundation  (NSP)  request  to 
Increase  the  Research  and  Related  Account  to  $2,204.80  million  and  the 
Directorate  for  Education  and  Human  Resources  to  $556. 10  million: 

2.  requests  a  substantial  special  increase  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  support  for  undergraduate  education  aimed  at  curriailum  renewal  and 
improved  instruction:  and 

3.  outlines  how  federal  finding  policies  can  make  a  significant  difference  In 
affecting  America's  hopes  for  greater  global,  economic,  and  academic 
success. 


The  opinions  presented  here  represent  the  collective  view  of  an  evolving 
alliance  of  Presidential  Young  Investigators  (PYI),  Presidential  Faculty 
Fellow*  (PFF),  and  NSF  Young  Investigators  (NYI)  who  care  deeply  about  the 
quality  of  American  pre-college  and  undergraduate  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  education.  We  are  a  grassroots,  nonpartisan  alliance  of  concemod 
faculty  who  seek  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  scientific  and  technological 
education  for  all  citizens.  Presently,  we  are  working  to  network  the  nearly  1,500 
past  and  present  recipients  of  the  Presidential  Young  Investigator  award  initiated 
by  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and  administered  by 
the  NSF  from  1984  to  1991,  as  well  as  the  present  and  future  recipients  of  the 
Presidential  Faculty  Fellows  and  the  NSF  Young  Investigator  awards  that  replaced 
the  PYI  program  in  1991  Each  year  for  the  past  decade  these  highly  competitive 
programs  have  idcntiflcd  nearly  200  young  Acuity  in  engineering,  mathonatics, 
and  the  sciences  and  provided  them  with  a  substantial  and  prestigious  award  early 
in  their  academic  careen.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  American  public 
and  industry  have  invested  neariy  SI  billion  in  these  young  faculty.  We  are  very 
grateful  and  appreciative  of  this  support  and  recognition  at  this  critical  period  oif 
our  careers. 

In  part,  that  is  why  tliis  testimony  is  being  presented.  We  view  our  efforts  33  a  timely  and  appropriate 
contribution  to  the  national  science  education  agenda  and  to  the  American  public,  the  source  of  our  past 
and  present  support.  Second,  we  arc  among  the  emerging  junior  to  mid-carccr  faculty  who,  in  the  long  run, 
must  carry  out  many  of  the  major  systemic  changes  in  higher  education  now  underway.  For  example, 
many  of  us  contributed  to  the  report,  America's  Academic  Future,  released  by  the  National  Science 
FfMindation  la.st  year  The  report  is  not  unique  in  it^  concerns  for  educational  reform,  but  it  is  unique  in 
its  focus  on  higher  education  and  the  importance  of  high-quality  undergraduate  instruction  as  the  key  to  a 
better  academic  future  for  all  students  at  all  educational  levels.  Since  the  report  was  released  we  have  been 
engaged  in  dialogue  and  actions  with  key  organizations  conccnuxl  with  science  education  including  the 
National  Science  Board,  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  NSF  Directorate 
for  Edu::ation  and  Human  Resources,  the  American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  the  White 
House  OfTice  of  Science  and  Technology'  Policy,  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  of  the  US.  House  of 
Representatives,  various  representatives  of  the  US.  Congress,  and  the  broader  education  community. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  testimony,  however,  is  to  share  our  thoughts  on  how  Federal  funding 
policies  in  general,  and  those  of  the  National  ScieiKe  Foundation  in  particular,  can  make  a  significant 
difference  in  tlie  short  term  to  help  fulfill  America's  long-term  hopes  for  greater  global,  economic,  and 
academic  success,  lite  challenges  and  opportunities  before  us  are  many  and  multifaccted,  but  they  all 
share  one  thing  —  their  solution  requires  skilled,  capable,  creative,  and  educated  people.  Our  economic 
success  is  rooted  in  working  smarter,  not  harder.  The  protection  of  the  environment  must  emanate  from  the 
individual  actions  of  informed  citizens.  And  a  higher  quality  of  life  in  the  21"  century  requires  a 
scientifically  and  technologically  capable  work  force.  Surely  we  agree  that,  first  and  foremost,  the  strength 
of  our  nation  is  rooted  in  our  system  of  democracy.  What  each  of  us  might  list  second  is  less  clear,  but 
surely  an  educated  citizenry  prepared  to  participate  fully  in  contemporary  life  would  be  on  everyone's  short 
list  of  national  strengths  and  priorities. 

Ten  >'ears  ago  last  month,  the  landmark  report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  called  to  prominent  attention  our  need 
to  address  the  quality  of  American  education,  especially  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology.  Since 
then  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  many  resources  have  been  directed  to  all  segments  of  the  educational  pipeline 
with  the  majority  of  that  efibrt  directly  primarily,  and  righdy,  to  improving  the  quality  of  pre-colkge 
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education.  Fixing  the  K- 12  system  alone,  however,  will  neither  secure  America's  academic  future  nor  allow 
us  to  achieve  fully  the  vision  of  President  Clinton's  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

Undergraduate  education  is  the  heart  of  our  educational  system  and  the  key  to  sustained,  systemic 
reform.  It  is  the  key  to  better  pre-college  mathematics  and  science  instruction  through  improved 
undergraduate  teacher  education.  It  is  the  key  to  improved  scientific  and  technological  literacy  amot% 
non-science  and  non-cnginccring  professionals  through  enhanced  lower-division  instruction.  And  it  is  the 
key  to  increased  career  participation  in  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  including  graduate 
school  and  faculty  careers,  dirough  more  discovery-oriented  and  motivating  curricula.  College  prepares 
America's  work  force.  Industry  wants  well -prepared,  technically  proficient  graduates  who  will  drive  the 
engine  of  economic  growth  into  the  next  century.  With  a  failing  college  infrastructure,  and  decreased 
attention  to  college-level  education,  we  in  the  colleges  and  universities  may  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  education  that  both  the  private  sector  and  the  public  demand  of  us.  Stated  simply:  improve 
undernraduate  education  and  it  will  pump  new  life  into  all  levels  of  our  educational  system,  and  through  its 
well-prepared  graduates,  new  life  into  America's  global  economic,  and  academic  future. 

So  how  do  we  ensure  the  fitness  of  undergraduate  education?  Fundamentally,  we  must  reform  two  areas 
that  critically  affect  our  capabilities  to  assure  the  long-term  health  of  the  American  educational  enterprise 
at  all  levels:  (I)  we  must  encourage  and  reward  teaching  excellence,  instructional  scholarship,  and  public 
service  as  much  as  wc  do  technical  research;  and,  (2)  we  must  increase  substantially  the  resources  available 
for  instructional  innovation  and  curriculum  renewal,  especially  for  undergraduate  education. 

These  are  not  independent  issues.  Inadequate  resources  and  a  lack  of  faculty  incentives  to  engage  in 
instructional  innovation  simply  restrict  the  number  of  faculty  regularly  engaged  in  instructional  scholarship 
and  promote  an  unfortunate  and  inaccurate  impression  that  teaching  well  is  not  important.  It  doesn't  take  a 
rocket  scientist  to  know  that  tfiese  issues  have  been  advocated  repeatedly  in  numerous  reports. 
Nonetheless,  wc  believe  the  faqulty,  the  leadership  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  agencies  that  fund 
higher  education,  must  reaffirm  and  recommit  to  what  is  the  central  mission  of  our  institutions,  namely, 
education. 

How  can  we  change  this  situation?  Federal  funding  policies  can  be  a  major  contributor.  Agencies  that 
fund  higher  education  have  both  an  important  responsibility  and  a  timely  opportunity.  They  have  a 
responsibility  to  exercise  great  care  in  their  funding  priorities  because  their  programs  influence  significantly 
both  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  thousands  of  faculty  on  our  campuses.  Similarly,  they  have  a  timely 
opportunity  to  be  responsive  to  the  national  priorities  in  science  education  and  to  hdp  shape  future  actions 
aixl  attitudes.  As  such,  we  believe  there  is  a  critical  need  to  review  the  national  budget  priorities  to  provide 
both  new  resources  and  expansion  of  current  educational  programs  consistent  with  the  coequal  importance 
of  teaching  and  research.  We  must  provide  adequate  resources  to  support  both  technical  and  instructional 
scholarship.  We  believe  the  single  most  influential  action  to  improve  US.  science  education  at  all  levela  is 
to  increase  substantially  support  for  regularly-budgeted,  peer-reviewed  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  engineering,  mathematics,  and  science  instruction  for  all  students,  both  maiora  and 
non-maiors. 

This  is  not  a  call  to  simply  spend  more  money.  Undergraduate  education  is  ■  strategic  investment.  It 
is  an  investment  in  students  to  find  solutions  to  improve  the  economic,  environmental,  and  democratic 
ftiture  of  America,  and  an  investment  that  yields  dividends  for  decades  over  the  working  lifetime  of  our 
students.  We  commend  the  NSFs  recent  leadership  to  improve  undergraduate  instruction  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  science  for  all  students.  However,  we  also  believe  NSF  appropriations  for  such  programs 
should  be  increased  by  at  least  $100  million  immediately.  Current  NSF  programs  and  inflation-adjusted 
budgets  for  improved  undergraduate  instruction  are  short  by  at  least  one  half  that  amount  when  compared 
to  the  programs  and  funding  recommendations  in  the  1986  National  Science  Board  (NSB)  report  on 
undergraduate  education  (the  "Neal  Report").  When  coupled  with  the  low  funding  rates  of  highly-rated 
proposals  among  many  undergraduate  programs,  sudi  an  ntcrease  wouM  place  support  for  improved 
undergraduate  instruction  more  in  line  with  the  NSB's  strategic  intentions  and  provide  immediately  the  base 
of  support  needed  for  the  increasing  feculty  response. 

We  know  we  must  balance  the  Federal  budget  We  know  these  are  difficult  fiscal  times.  But  we  also 
know  we  can  invest  wisely  and  close  the  gap  on  the  Federal  deficit  by  investing  public  funds  in  ways  that 
leverage  the  outcomes  of  that  investment.  As  stated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  "America's  Future: 
Undergraduate  Education"  NSB  Commission  on  tl>e  Future  of  tfw  National  ScietKX  Foundation  "NSFs 
support  of  education  has  a  cascading  influence.  The  Foundation  should  be  at  the  leading  edge  of 
ever-emerging  improvements  in  curricula  and  methodologies  of  teaching  and  training  for  research.  *    With 
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e«cfa  pawing  vtar  that  we  Bui  to  invert  adcouatelv  in  hi;th-qualitv  undentraduatc  instniction  fof  all 
students,  we  lose  another  cohort  of  elobaliv  competitive  citizens,  another  class  of  academicailv-able  and 
scieoce-aliengted  students  to  other  professions,  cspcdaliv  among  undcneprescnted  groups,  farther  endanypr 
the  quality  of  graduate  education  and  research,  and  continue  to  impoverish  pre-collette  education  We  are 
reminded  of  the  commercial  in  which  an  auto  mechanic,  holding  an  inexpensive  oil  filter  in  one  hand  while 
pointing  over  the  shoulder  to  a  hissii^  smoking  automobile  with  the  other,  states  rather  matter-of-factly, 
"You  can  pay  me  now,  or  you  can  pay  me  later."  We  can  either  make  an  adequate  investment  in 
undergraduate  education  now  or  we  can  pay  for  it  later  through  a  noncompetitive  work  force  and  a  stagnant 
economy. 

We  emphasize  peer-reviewed,  regularly-budgeted  programs.  First,  pecr-revie^ved  programs  will 
enhance  significantly  both  the  status  of  teaching  and  faculty  participation  in  instructional  innovation. 
Peer-review  is  the  principal  process  we  use  to  assure  quality  and  viability  in  acadcmia.  Pecr-revie\ved 
grants  for  instructional  scholarship  will  put  teaching  excellence  on  par  with  peer-reviewed  grants  for 
technical  scholarship  —  what  we  now  define  narrowly  as  research.  Second,  since  WW  II,  this  nation  has 
provided  unwavering  support  for  regularly-budgeted  progrants  for  technical  research,  and  that  commitment 
has  clearly  paid  off.  Unfortunately,  similar  support  for  instructioruil  excellence  has  been  much  less 
rteadfast,  and  it  has  produced  some  significant  deleterious  consequences  beyond  just  a  lack  of  resources. 
For  example,  NSFs  diminished  support  for  science  education  in  the  1970's  has  resulted  in  a  generation  of 
faculty  who  are  largely  uruiware  that  NSF  has  had  a  mandate  to  support  programs  in  both  research  and 
education  since  its  creation  in  1950.  This  lack  of  awareness,  in  part,  fuels  the  current  misconception 
among  many  fiunilty  that  increases  in  education  programs  are  eittter  inconsistent  with  or  are  at  the  expense 
of  NSFs  mission  in  research. 

We  murt  recognize  that  regularly-budgeted,  peer-reviewed  programs  for  curriculum  renewal  to  maintain 
the  faculty's  inrtructional  excellence  are  as  essential  as  such  programs  to  maintain  their  technical  currency. 
We  strongly  support  the  FY  1994  NSF  request,  especially  to  increase  the  Research  and  Related  Account  to 
S2,204.80  million  and  the  Directorate  for  Education  and  Human  Resources  to  S556.I0  million.  We  hope 
the  increases  in  the  NSF  budget  for  program  management  and  development  are  consistent  with  this 
increased  responsibility.  Nonetheless,  we  urge  you  to  consider  seriously  a  substantial  special  increase  in 
support  for  undergraduate  education  commensurate  with  its  centrality  to  the  health  of  all  levels  of  the 
American  educational  system.  It  is  time  for  us  to  direct  our  efforts  toward  adequate  fire  prevention.  We 
must  not  respond  to  the  task  before  us  as  wouM  a  volunteer  fire  department,  depending  upon  the  good 
graces  of  a  fisw,  brave  volunteers,  with  meager  resources,  to  come  running  to  extinguish  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  and  then  going  back  to  doing  what  they  were  doing  before.  We  believe  high-quality 
undergraduate  science  instruction  is  ttie  requisite  fue  preveiAion  to  protect  America's  global,  economic,  and 
academic  fature. 
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Good  afternoon,  I  cm  Claire  Milicr,  Diroctor  of  En'/ironmental  Programs  at  the 
Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Anzom  and  I  ar"  also  a  memher  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-*yl3rinopa 
Indiiin  Community  Tribal  Council.  !  am  nlo^ised  and  honored  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

The  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona  (ITCA)  first  of  all,  thani.-.  the  Committee  for 
the  support  it  has  provided  to  the  IfCA  for  the  last  two  years  by  appropriating 
$500,000  for  FY  1992,  snd  01,000,000  for  FY  1993  for  solid  waste  needs 
assessment  and  inanacjeivent  p'ar-s  de ve.'opmr.nt  through  the  molt'-med'a  line  item  of 
the  EPA  budget.  This  testimony  includes  a  brief  description  of  how  the  first  year 
funding  is  being  used  and  what  the  plans  are  to  use  the  second  yeai  funds.  These 
funds  have  enabled  half  of  the  tribes  in  Arizona  to  begin  developing  solid  waste 
management  plans. 

I.  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST 

This  solid  waste  management  plan  development  wn.s  initially  propccad  as  a 
three  year  project.    The  ITCA  is  requesting  that  the  Comimittee: 

continue  their  support  of  tfiis  extremely  important  effort  and  fund  the 
tribes  in  Arizona  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  million  for  FY  1994  to  complete 
the  throe  year  project. 

AppropriatP  a  b?se  amount  of  funding  in  the  amount  of  $50  million  to 
establish  tribal  government  environmental  protortion  pr-ograms. 


li.         TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS 

There  are  2\  tribes  in  Arizoria  Ihil  have  jurisdiction  over  approximately  28% 
of  the  land  in  the  state.  Tfi-u  IndicJii  trust  land  in  Arirona  accounts  for  3S%  of  all 
Indian  trust  land  nationwide.  In  addition,  tribal  lands  in.";ludc  critical  watersheds  that 
affect  the  wster  .•supply  for  n\ost  of  tfre  st&te.  Th^  store  of  ,^.'•izona  has  no  .'■^goiatory 
aurhoritv  over  tribal  lands. 

Tribal  governments  are  general  purpose  governments  the:  maintain  sovereignty, 
including  civil  and  crirninal  jurisdiction,  over  rn?tters  on  Indian  lands.  The  direct 
political  relationship  between  the  Federal  government  and  tribal  governments  is 
embodied  in  the  United  States  Constitution  (Article  I,  Section  8),  by  treaties  entered 
into  between  tribes  and  the  United  States  government  before  1 871 ,  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  by  Federal  statutes. 


III.        SOLID  WASTE 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  previous  testimony  to  you,  tribal  governments 
were  never  provided  funds  by  the  Federal  Government  to  conduct  solid  waste 
planning  and  management  development,  even  though  Indian  lands  come  under  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  Federal  environmental  laws.  Unmanaged  open  dumps  continue  to  be 
an  environmental  and  public  health  risk  to  tribes.  This  concern  is  a  top  priority  for 
tribal  governments.  In  addition  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  promulgated 
regulations  which  now  require  stringent  landfill  closure,  operation  and  maintenance 
after  October  9,  1993.  These  regulations  affect  tribal  governments  as  well  as  all 
other  governments  nationwide.  Because  tribal  governments  did  not  have  access  to 
funds  originally  provided  to  state  governments  to  develop  solid  waste  management 
plans  most  tribes  will  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  current  EPA  landfill  requirements. 
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However,  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Committee  will  be  essential  in  order  for  tribes 
in  Arizona  to  begin  the  process  of  complying  with  the  new  EPA  landfill  criteria. 

IV.       ARIZONA  TRIBES  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

The  ITCA  provided  financial  resources  and  technical  assistance  to  Tribes  located 
in  Arizona  for  solid  waste  management  plan  development.  The  nine  tribes  that  are 
currently  funded  are  developing  solid  waste  management  plans.  Six  of  the  nine  tribes 
are  drafting  and  updating  solid  waste  ordinances  and  regulations  and  identifying 
alternatives  to  landfilling  such  as  recycling.  Four  of  the  nine  tribes  are  developing 
plans  to  identify  and  close  open  dumps.  Three  of  the  nine  tribes  are  developing 
organizational  and  legal  infrastructure  for  managing  solid  waste.  One  of  the  nine 
tribes  is  developing  a  Community  Environmental  Education  Program.  One  of  the  nine 
tribes  is  developing  a  landfill  monitoring  plan,  and  one  of  the  nine  tribes  is  developing 
procedures  to  manage  household  hazardous  waste  or  special  waste. 

With  the  $1,000,000  appropriation  for  FY  93  the  ITCA  will  continue  to  fund 
the  nine  tribes  in  their  development  stage  and  will  fund  an  additional  five  to  eight 
tribes  to  begin  development  of  solid  waste  management  plans  for  approximately 
seventeen  tribes  that  will  be  able  to  develop  a  number  of  essential  elements  of  solid 
waste  planning. 

The  $1.5  million  request  for  FY  1994  will  provide  for  the  completion  of  solid 
waste  management  plans  by  the  majority  of  tribal  governments  in  Arizona  and  will 
move  tribes  closer  to  compliance  with  the  landfill  regulations  which  will  become 
effective  October  9,  1993. 


V.         BASE  FUNDING  FOR  TRIBAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

In  previous  testimony  provided  to  this  Committee  ITCA  identified  the  need  for 
funds  for  other  essential  environmental  protection  programs.  These  have  included  the 
request  for  providing  funds  for  minimal  environmental  protection  programs  on  Indian 
lands. 


Backoround 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  published  its  Indian  Policy  in  1984. 
That  document,  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Indian  tribes,  held 
forth  the  promise  of  a  new  federal/tribal  partnership  to  protect  the  environments  of 
Indian  reservations.  The  partnership  was  to  protect  reservation  environments  as 
effectively  as  the  present  federal/state  partnership  has  protected  the  environment  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  however,  almost  a  decade  after  issuing  its  Indian  Policy,  EPA  has  still 
not  acted  on  the  Policy  in  any  substantial  or  significant  way.  Despite  numerous  public 
pronouncements,,  "Implementation  Guidances,"  "Communications  Strategies," 
"Barrier  Studies"  and  other  expressions  of  the  Agency's  good  intentions,  reservation 
environments  remain  virtually  ignored  by  EPA  in  practice.  This  neglect  is  seen  most 
clearly  when  EPA's  performance  is  tested  against  the  level  of  protection  it  has 
afforded  all  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  In  reality  and  practice,  EPA  has  established  and 
funds  state  programs  in  over  twenty  subject  areas  for  every  state  in  the  Union.  These 
programs,  because  of  the  legal  and  historical  fact  of  tribal  sovereignty,  do  not  and 
cannot  effectively  protect  Indian  reservation  environments.  Yet,  even  though  EPA 
recognized  these  gaps  and  promised  to  fill  them  in  its  1984  Indian  Policy,  only  a 
scattering  of  reservation  programs  have  in  fact  been  established  in  almost  ten  years. 
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As  EPA's  existing  annual  appropriations  is  intended  for  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  nationwide  programs,  without  discrimination  against  any  geographical 
area  or  race  of  people,  the  funding  for  tribal  environmental  protection  programs  must 
come  from  the  existing  EPA  appropriations.  The  other  solution  is  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  establish  essential  base  funding  for  tribal  governments.  This  base  must  be 
sufficient  to  provide  equitable  program  coverage  as  compared  to  states.  Presently  the 
EPA  budget  directs  only  1/2  of  1  %  of  its  total  budget  toward  Indian  related  programs 
and  activities. 

In  1990,  an  EPA  blue-ribbon  task  force  addressed  the  problem  of  inequitable 
funding  for  reservation  programs  and  concluded  that  a  first  step  towards  establishing 
reservation  programs  would  require  $35  million  per  year.  True  equity  will  require 
much  more  than  that  amount,  considering  that  EPA  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
behind  in  establishing  programs  for  Indian  reservations. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  task  force  ITCA  requests  the  amount  of  $50 
million  to  establish  basic  environmental  protection  programs  on  Indian  lands 
administered  by  Indian  governments. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  this  Committee. 


STATEMElSfT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO,  IL 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  written  testimony  on  funding 
needed  for  several  critical  projects  for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECTS 

We  arc  seeking  funds  for  the  following  three  environmental  projecu  out  of  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  abatement,  control,  and  compliance  account: 

Northwest  Waste-to-EnCTgy  Facility  Emissions  Control  Equipment 
Request  -  $4  million 

Zebra  Mussels  Abatement  Program 
Request  -  $3.25  million 

Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  Program 
Request  ~  $300,000 

Northwest  Waste-to-Energv  Facility  

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $4  milhon  to  mstall  enussions 
control  equipment  at  Uie  Northwest  Waste-to-Energy  Facility  (NAVF).  NWF  has  operated  for 
twenty-two  years  providing  low  cost  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste.  The  facility  is  a  key 
component  in  Chicago's  soOd  waste  management  program.  As  designed,  NWF  will  not  comply 
with  the  new,  more  stringent  environmental  regulations  under  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  (CAAA).  Unless  retrofitted,  tiie  facility  would  have  to  be  closed  in  1996  or 
1997. 

In  the  past  22  years,  the  City  has  utilized  NWF  to  dispose  of  approximately  30  percent  (330,000 
tons)  of  the  residential  refuse  it  collects  annually  (1,100,000  tons).  During  that  period,  tiie  facility 
operated  at  60  percent  capacity;  tiie  City's  goal  is  to  sustain  85  percent  capacity  after  tiie  retrofit. 
Furthermore,  the  City  is  planning  to  implement  a  comprehensive,  city-wide  recycling  program  tiiat 
would  reduce  the  end  waste  stream  by  25  percent  Together,  dus  would  significantiy  decrease  tiie 
amount  of  refuse  that  must  be  disposal  of  annually  either  by  landfilling  or  incineration. 

By  retrofitting  NWF  and  inqilementing  an  aggressive  recycling  program,  the  City  would  be  able  to 
dispose  of  approximately  60  percent  of  its  refuse  at  tiie  facility.  This  would  be  an  increase  of 
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approximately  175,000  tons  annually.  Landfilling  that  same  material  would  cost,  at  current  rate, 
approximately  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  Furthermore,  if  NWF  is  closed  the  cost  to  landfill  the 
330,000  tons  currently  disposed  of  there  annually  would  be  approximately  $11,500,000  to 
$13,800,000.  Additionally,  if  NWF  is  closed,  the  City  would  have  no  other  disposal  options  in 
the  North  and  Northwest  section  of  the  City.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  City  to  build 
a  transfer  service  station  to  service  this  area,  which  would  be  an  additional  cost  to  the  City.  Thus, 
the  savings  the  City  would  realize  through  retrofitting  the  facility  would  be  tremendous. 

The  retrofit  is  part  of  a  course  of  action  for  developing  NWF  into  a  new  state-of-the-art  facility. 
Concurrent  with  the  retrofit,  the  City  plans  to  construct  a  Material  Recovery  and  Recycling  Facility 
(MRRF)  on  site  to  remove  and  process  recyclables  from  the  waste  stream  prior  to  combustion  of 
the  waste.  Funding  for  this  project  will  be  obtained  through  a  general  obligation  bond.  With  the 
MRRF,  the  retrofit  NWF  would  integrate  material  recovery  and  recycling  with  energy  recovery  to 
achieve  an  integrated,  efficient  facility  for  the  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste. 

The  estimated  cost  to  retrofit  only  for  CAAA  compliance  is  $22,000,000.  The  total  project  cost 
will  exceed  $53,000,000.  The  Federal  share  of  the  project  would  be  approximately  $12,000,000. 
The  project  would  be  constructed  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  $4  million  appropriations  earmark  for  FY94  is  required  for  construction  work.  It  is  vital  that 
the  construction  work  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  since  failure  to  meet  the  imposed  regulations 
could  cause  the  Northwest  Facilities  closure  or  the  leveling  of  stiff  fines.  Any  delay  would  be  very 
cosdy  to  the  City. 

Zebra  Mussels  Abatement  Program 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $3.25  million  to  support  the 
Qty's  effort  to  control  the  impact  of  the  zebra  mussel  infestation  at  its  three  intake  cribs  in  Lake 
Michigan.  The  City  provides  potable  water  for  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  uses,  and  fire 
protection  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  118  surrounding  communities.  In  all,  approximately 
5,000,000  people,  or  43  percent  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  depend  on  the  Qty  for 
their  water  supply.  To  successfully  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  Chicago  area,  the  City  distributes 
over  380  billion  gallons  of  water  every  year. 

Currendy,  the  City's  supply  of  water  is  in  serious  danger  of  being  dramatically  curtailed  by  a  new 
aquatic  threat,  the  zebra  mussel.  The  zebra  mussel  is  a  bamacle-Uke,  fresh  water  mollusk  native  to 
the  area  around  the  Black  Sea  in  Europe.  The  zebra  mussel  was  introduced  into  North  American 
Waters  in  1986;  and  it  now  threatens  water  supplies  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

The  zebra  mussel  colonies  attach  themselves  to  almost  any  underground  structure  with  a  hard 
surface,  including  water  intake  pipes,  boat  hulls,  and  navigational  buoys.  Zebra  Mussels 
reproduce  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  They  can  reach  concentrations  of  600,000  individuals  per 
square  yard,  and  each  female  can  produce  up  to  1,000,000  eggs  per  year,  which  makes  the 
presence  of  zebra  mussels  especially  problematic.  Densely  concentrated  zebra  mussel  colonies 
have  reduced  the  capacities  of  water  supply  intake  pipes  throughout  the  Great  Lakes. 

Underwater  investigations  at  the  City's  water  intake  crib  structures  confirmed  the  extensive 
development  of  zebra  mussels.  The  City  spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  underwater 
exploration  and  examination  of  its  water  tunnels  and  the  engineering  design  of  a  chemical  feed 
system.  The  City  has  completed  designs  to  install  a  chemical  feed  system  for  eliminating  further 
development  within  the  system's  raw  water  supply  tunnels.  The  planning  and  engineering 
activities  were  funded  100  percent  by  the  City. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  City  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  construct  the  necessary  facilities  to 
deter  any  further  mussel  advancement  The  capital  cost  of  projects  required  to  control  zebra  mussel 
growth  at  the  City's  intake  facilities  is  estimated  to  be  $13,000,000.  The  City  is  seeking  a  50/50 
federal  share  of  construction  costs  for  the  two  year  project  Construction  would  begin  October  of 
1993  and  be  completed  in  October  of  1995. 

Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  Program 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $300,000  to  expand  its 
Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  program.  The  City  is  currendy  expanding  its  pilot  project  of  testing 
compressed  natural  gas  (CNG)  vehicles  to  include  testing  of  electric  and  ethanol  fueled  vehicles 
and  construction  of  refueling  infrastructure. 

The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  require  the  City,  as  a  vehicle  fleet  operator,  to 
purchase  alternatively  fueled  vehicles.  By  1998,  30  percent  of  light-duty  vehicles,  those  weighing 
less  than  7,500  pounds,  must  be  low-emission,  clean  fuel  vehicles:  the  percentages  increase  to  50 
percent  and  70  percent  in  1999  and  2000,  respectively.  Additionally,  50  percent  of  heavy-duty 
vehicles  purchased  after  1998  must  be  low-emission  vehicles. 
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Solutions  needed  to  mitigate  these  problems  will  require  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
approach  which  integrates  3ie  development  of  alternative  fueled  vehicles  with  the  development  of  a 
reliable,  convenient  refueling  infrastructure. 

The  Qty's  Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  program  for  FY94  would  include  the  following: 

»CNG  -  Dual  Fuel  Conversion  Demonstration  Proiect 

The  CNG  program  would  consist  of  two  components:  conversion  of  50  conventional  vehicles 
to  natural  gas  and  construction  of  refueling  infrastructure.  Conversion  of  a  conventional 
vehicle  cost  approximately  $2000,  thus  conversion  of  50  vehicles  would  cost  $100,000. 
Construction  of  a  skid  for  refueling  would  cost  approximately  $  1 25,000.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  for  FY94  would  be  $225,000.  The  local  contribution  would  be  $100,000. 

•Electric  Vehicle  Demonstration  Project 

The  program  would  test  two  Ford  electric  vehicles;  the  cost  per  vehicle  is  $100,000.  Cost  of 

the  program  would  include  two  electric  vehicles,  operation  expenses  (including  maintenance 

and  repair  training  and  construction  of  special  garage  and  port  facilities),  public  education,  and 

administrative  functions;  for  a  total  cost  of  $400,000.    The  local  contribution  would  be 

$250,000. 

♦Van-pool  Demonstration  Project 

The  City  would  utilize  the  resources  of  an  existing  van-pool  service  provider,  VPSI,  to 

increase  the  use  of  van-pooling  in  the  Chicago  area  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Employer  Trip 

Reduction  requirements  pursuant  to  CAAA.   VPSI  would  provide  the  CNG  vehicles  and 

operating  expenses    The  total  estimated  cost  for  FY94  is  $350,000,  which  would  be  funded 

locally. 

The  goal  of  the  Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  program  is  to  comprehensively  demonstrate  the  use  of 
clean  fuels  in  a  wide  range  of  fleet  and  transit  vehicle  sizes  and  services.  The  range  of  services 
would  run  the  gamut  from  police  vehicles,  to  van-pools,  to  commuter  buses.  Total  cost  of  the 
program  for  FY94  would  be  $1  million,  of  which  the  City  is  seeking  an  earmark  of  $300,000. 


EMERGENCY  PROJECT 

Firg  Alarm  Box  Tnsnection  Testing  Program 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $700,000  for  Fire  Alarm  Box 
Inspection  Testing  out  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  state  and  local  direction, 
control,  and  management  account.  The  fire  code  mandates  that  all  schools,  theaters,  hospitals, 
nursing  bonnes,  municipal  buildings  and  other  places  of  public  assembly  have  a  direct  fire  alarm  tic 
to  the  Chicago  Fue  Departnwnt. 

In  order  to  provide  fire  alarm  box  inspection  and  ensure  greater  safety  and  security  for  sensitive 
populations,  fire  alarm  boxes  in  Chicago  should  be  tested  according  to  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  (NFPA)  regulations.  The  NFPA  publication  entitled,  "Public  Service 
Communications  1984",  sets  forth  requirements  for  testing  and  inspection  of  :lre  alarm  boxes. 
NFPA  requires  that  all  fire  alarm  boxes  be  tested  by  operation  under  conditions  simulating  actual 
use,  and  test  signals  be  transmitted  and  recorded  at  the  Communications  Cento*. 

The  City  of  Chicago  also  is  required,  under  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  guidelines,  to 
periodically  test  5l  fire  alarm  boxes  at  least  every  60  days;  at  that  time  the  boxes  should  be 
examined,  cleaned  and  all  functions  tested.  There  are  approximately  1,650  fire  alarm  boxes  in 
service  in  the  City  that  would  require  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  regarding  the  City  of  Chicago's  critical  environmental  and  emergency  projects. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALBION  COLLEGE,  MI 

Madam  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement.   Albion  College  and  the  City  of  Albion,  Michigan  have  formalized  a 
partnership  to  focus  on  issues  that  affect  the  campus  and  community.   Recognizing  that  the 
CoU^e  and  City  are  inextricably  linked,  leaders  from  both  entities  have  come  together  to 
cooperate  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the  City  of  Albion  for 
years.   Chief  among  these  problems  are  decaying  urban  infrastructure  which  has  only  been 
exacerbated  in  recent  years  as  businesses  which  once  served  the  flourishing  auto  industry. 
This  migration  has  left  in  its  wake  many  environmental  problems,  double-digit  unemployment 
and  a  large  social  service  caseload. 

Our  town-gown  partnenhip  has  been  successful  on  a  number  of  problems,  the  most 
recent  of  which  involved  groundwater  and  drinking  water  contamination.  This  and  other 
successes  gave  us  the  impetus  to  explore  further  areas  where  the  College  could  be  of 
assistance  to  the  City.   Beginning  in  1987,  with  a  three  year,  $470,000  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  grant,  the  "two  Albions"  joined  forces  to  promote  civic  involvement  and 
leadership.   The  continuing  theme  of  this  highly  successful  program  is  "education  for 
citizenship"  with  a  focus  on  training  students  and  citizens  in  the  skills  of  democratic 
leadership.   In  the  spirit  of  "National  Service"  and  with  sponsorship  by  the  College,  our 
leadership  program  emphasizes  volunteerism  for  local  action  in  the  context  of  local 
commitment. 

The  building  of  interdependence  in  the  community  will  foster  tangible  outcomes  for 
people,  students,  and  city  governance.   The  goals  of  the  program  are  an  increase  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  Albion  and  practical  experience  for  the  student  who  will 
develop  a  "habit"  of  service  and  community  involvement.   Albion  College,  a  liberal  arts 
institution  of  1600  students,  has  a  national  reputation  for  educational  excellence  and  has  the 
resources  that,  with  a  relatively  small  investment  for  expansion,  can  bring  about  measurable 
results  for  community  development  which  can  be  replicated  nationally. 

Albion  College,  in  coi\junction  with  the  City,  will  expand  upon  current  programs  and 
develop  a  two-track  approach  lo  meeting  the  community's  needs.   A  task  force  co-directed  by 
the  College  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albion  Alliance  2000, 
which  includes  representatives  of  the  town  and  the  college  continues  to  identify  and 
implement  efforts  designed  to  attack  the  current  challenges  of  housing,  health  care,  and  water 
quality,  as  well  as  overall  economic  development.  The  first  component  of  the  program  will 
focus  on  college-school  partnerships,  civic  participation  and  community  outreach.   The 
second  component  will  be  a  concentrated  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students.   Education  of  Albion's  youth  is  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  City's  continued  efforts  to  revitalize  itself  economically  and  socially.   The  proposed 
Albion  program  will  also  provide  courses  and  services  for  adults  seeking  to  continue  their 
education.   Programs  will  reach  out  to  the  adult  community  with  such  services  as  clinics  on 
legal  aid,  banking  and  personal  finance,  as  well  as  women's  health  and  job-seeking  skills. 

The  concept  of  a  Collie-sponsored  and  run  Center  that  could  focus  regularly  on 
numerous  city  activities  and  problem  areas  has  become  an  Albion  partnership  priority.  The 
proposed  Center  For  Community  Service  and  Leadership  will  link  tiie  resources  of  talent, 
training,  and  programs  of  the  College  with  elected  officials  and  management  of  the  city  in  an 
effort  to  tackle  this  microcosm  of  the  challenges  of  urban  America.   The  Center  will  bring 
together  programs  that  are  currently  scattered  throughout  town  and  campus  for  maximum 
effectiveness.   Albion  plans  to  purchase  and  improve  a  building  which  is  on  the  edge  of 
campus.   Included  in  this  Center  will  be  a  unique  bookstore  to  provide  the  resources  to 
support  College  needs,  Albion  adult  education  extension  and  community  renewal  programs. 
The  City  does  not  presently  have  a  bookstore. 
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Albion  College  is  one  of  the  SO  finest  co-educational  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
country.   Serving  more  than  1600  students,  it  is  now  the  second  largest  employer  in  the  City 
of  Albion.  The  approach  to  education  at  Albion  is  value-oriented.  There  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  develop  depth  of  character  and  a  sense  of  personal  integrity.   As  a  liberal  arts 
college,  Albion  encourages  students  to  become  familiar  with  principles,  issues  and  ideas 
important  to  our  times. 

Over  the  past  six  yean,  approximately  50%  of  the  College's  students  have 
participated  in  some  type  of  community  service  or  volunteer  activity.  This  commitment  is 
driven  by  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  which  encourages  students  to  observe  and  understand  the 
worid  around  them.  This  focus  has  helped  students  to  recognize  the  deep  and  embedded 
problems  affecting  the  City  of  Albion. 

There  are  several  programs  of  the  CoU^e  which,  with  retraining  and  refocusing,  can 
provide  a  unique  demonstration  of  City/College,  public/private,  educator/citizen  reform  and 
community  development.  The  primary  focus  for  the  new  Center's  program  will  come  from 
the  Albion  College,  Gerald  R.  Ford  Institute  for  Public  Service. 

Many  students  come  to  Albion  because  they  know  the  College  provides  excellent 
prqnration  for  those  with  a  particular  interest  in  dedicated  themselves  to  public  service.   To 
supplement  the  large  number  of  courses  in  public  policy  and  related  fields,  the  College  offers 
student  internship  programs  at  all  levels  of  government  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.   Founded  in 
1978,  this  highly  selective  program  was  the  first  undergraduate  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  City  of  Albion,  like  other  municipalities  across  the  country,  desperately  needs 
the  expertise  of  graduates,  like  those  from  Albion,  in  order  to  lead  a  new  concept  of  public 
service  dedicated  to  improving  our  communities  outside  of  the  usual  government  programs. 
The  College  anticipates  the  students  of  the  Institute  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Center  for 
Community  Service  and  Leadership. 

Another  major  resource  of  the  College  is  the  Sleight  Leadership  Program.   This 
program,  fosters  and  guides  the  voluntary  service  of  students  and  will  certify  their 
participation  and  achievements  with  a  co-curricular  transcript  at  the  end  of  four  years.   The 
philosophy  is  that  leadership  and  service  or  volunteering  are  opposites  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
New  courses  in  leadership,  particularly  Freshman  Seminars  and  senior  capstone  courses,  will 
engage  students  in  conscious  maturation  in  the  arts  of  citizenship  and  democracy. 

The  fmal,  established  and  fully  operational  component  to  be  integrated  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  new  Center  is  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Women's  Center.   This  will  be  a  very 
important  outreach  aspect  of  our  proposed  program.   This  Center  has  been  effective  in 
delivering  counseling  as  well  as  social  programs  designed  for  female  students.   With  the 
establishment  of  the  Community  Service  and  Leadership  Center,  a  larger  role  for  the 
Women's  Center  will  involve  assisting  adult  women  to  receive  further  education  and  finding 
career  opportunities  for  women  reentering  the  work  force.   Women's  health  will  also  be  an 
emphasis.  The  health  services  provided  by  the  Center  will  include  a  physician,  physician's 
assistant/nurse  practitioner  and  two  fiiU  time  R.N.s  This  staff  will  provide  for  student  and 
community  needs.   The  energies  of  the  Center  will  be  aimed  toward  adult  women  in  the 
community  since  they  are,  many  times,  the  locus  of  the  cohesiveness  of  family  life  and 
values. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  programs  and  services  mentioned  previously, 
Albion  prqwses  the  following  additional  activities  to  be  run  by  the  Center  -  many  of  which 
are  beyond  planning  and  well  into  implementation: 

Public  Housing  and  Rehabilitation:  Students  and  faculty  members  will  work  with 
community  residents  to  repair,  rehabilitate,  and  clean  up  public  housing  units  in  the  City  of 
Albion.  This  program  will  encourage  citizens  to  work  with  College  representatives  and  seek 
to  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  individuals'  neighborhoods.  The  College  is  taking  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  chapter  of  Habitat  for  Humanity. 
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Ideotifyinf  Job  Opportunities:  While  Albion  College  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
perform  vocational  training,  both  faculty  and  students,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  Office 
of  Career  Development,  will  participate  in  a  job  retraining  and  identiflcation  program.  This 
program  will  help  worken  to  identify  previously  learned  skills  that  may  be  applicable  in 
other  industries  as  well  as  act  as  a  local  job  bank.   If  one  of  the  City's  major  employers, 
such  as  Harvard  Industries,  closes,  this  outreach  effort  will  work  with  displaced  workera  to 
find  alternative  employment  opportunities  according  to  their  skills.   In  addition,  pre-college 
workshops  will  be  conducted  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  the  community  as 
well  as  adult  education  courses  (i.e.,  interviewing  skills,  written  correspondence  and  career 
tnting)  will  be  conducted  in  partnership  with  the  Albion  Public  School  system. 

Political  Participation:  Albion  believes  that  one  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  program  is  the 
active  participation  of  minorities  in  the  political  process.   Involvement  and  empowerment 
within  city  government  and  the  political  process  in  crucial.   The  minority  bloc  of  voters  in 
Albion  is  seriously  underrepresented.   The  CoU^e's  faculty  and  students  will  begin  a 
program  to  increase  interest  in  public  policy  among  the  minority  community  and  therefore, 
increase  their  involvement  in  the  political  process.   Public  policy  forums  on  campus, 
candidate's  nights,  and  voter  education  and  registration  will  all  be  part  of  this  effort. 

Outreach  to  Area  Youth:  Albion  College  has  an  excellent  relationship  with  the  Calhoun 
County  Human  Resources  Center  which  provides  professional  therapy  and  other 
psychological  support  to  the  County.  The  Albion  College  Counseling  Center,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Calhoun  clinic,  can  offer  convenient  service  to  youth  for  substance 
abuse  and  other  counseling  needs.    In  addition,  the  students  of  Albion  College  will  expand 
their  participation  in  programs  such  as  Big  Brother/Big  Sistsr  and  Special  Olympics  to  aid 
increasing  youth  activities  within  the  city  to  help  keep  young  people  off  the  streets  and  work 
to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  City.   The  Center  will  act  as  a  coordinating  point  for  these  activities, 
including  recruitment,  and  will  use  its  resources  to  identify  additional  community  needs  and 
devise  programs  that  will  provide  educational  extracurricular  activities  for  Albion  youth. 

In  combination  with  these  social  outreach  programs,  the  Center  and  the  College 
Department  of  Education  will  work  with  the  local  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  to 
devise  educational  outreach  programs  and  efforts  for  disadvantaged  children.   As  a  liberal 
arts  school  that  produces  a  significant  nun.ber  of  future  teachen,  Albion  College  is  well- 
suited  to  pursue  this  effort. 

The  College  will  institute  a  broad  mentoring  program  which  nuitches  school  children 
with  individual  college  students,  teachers,  and  possilriy  town  residents,  to  assist  in  their 
studies.  This  type  of  program,  which  the  College  is  doing  now  on  a  pilot  basis,  will  benefit 
children  most  directly  but  also  enable  college  students  to  experience  teaching  and  tutoring. 
Albion  will  a'lso  institute  more  imtovative  programs  to  increase  the  quality  of  education  and 
tutoring  provided  to  students. 

Teacher  Retndning:  Faculty  members  at  Albion  College  will  hold  teacher  retraining 
sessions  for  Albion's  public  school  teachers.   College  faculty  at  Albion  are  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  implementing  new  teaching  techniques. 

Intervention:  To  address  Albion's  secondary  schools*  alarming  dropout  rate.  College 
students  will  meet  with  and  counsd  area  high  school  students  to  discourage  them  from 
quitting  school.   Hopefully,  a  message  from  young  students  will  prove  more  effective  than 
past  attempts  to  retain  students  in  school.  Through  exposing  students  to  Albion  College's  art 
and  athletic  facilities,  CoU^e  students  will  demonstrate  that  education  involves  more  than 
textbooks.  The  coU^e  will  also  expand  upon  outreach  to  eighth-graders  to  encourage  them 
to  become  college-bound. 

Recruitment:  College  students  and  faculty  will  meet  with  promising  individual  high  school 
students  and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  education  after  graduation.  This  effort  will 
not  be  directed  towards  recruiting  students  for  Albion  College,  but  rather  increasing  the 
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number  of  students  who  enter  higher  education.    The  Admissions  Office  will  work  to  enroll 
adult  citizens  in  degree-seeking  paths. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  programs  listed  above,  there  are  other  services  of  the  College 
that  will  be  made  available  to  the  community  through  the  Center.  These  programs,  which 
will  be  run  by  the  various  Departments  within  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  will  include 
multicultural  affairs  initiatives  such  as  a  Saturday  Science  Academy,  a  'History  of  the  Black 
Community  of  Albion'  project,  and  mediation  training  and  services;  the  Chaplains  Offlce 
will  run  programs  in  conjunction  with  various  church  groups  and  religious  leaders  in  the 
community;  and  the  Department  of  Campus  Safety  will  conduct  joint  programs  with  the 
Albion  Dqnrtment  of  Public  Safety  on  crime  prevention  and  safety. 

Albion  is  seeking  federal  partnership  assistance  of  $S  million  dollars  to  purchase  and 
renovate  the  fetcility  for  the  Cento'.  This  requested  funding  is  approximately  half  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  project.  The  following  proposal  details  what  is  to  be  included  in  this 
town-gown  community  development  initiative  and  makes  the  case  that  this  economic  and 
societal  development  which  will  be  fostered  in  the  City  of  Albion  and  can  be  replicated  on  a 
national  basis.   Accomplishment  of  the  Albion  goals  will  provide  a  test  case  and 
demonstration  for  similar  communities  and  educational  institutions  which  can  be  the  nucleus 
of  America's  revitalization  for  the  year  2000. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHILDREN'S  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  on  behalf  of  Children's  National 
Medical  Center,  (Children's  Hospital)  Washington,  DC. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  National  Child 
Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center  on  its  campus  geared  to  addressing  the  root  causes 
of  child  victimization.  This  pilot  program  will  serve  as  a  national  demonstration  nxxlel  for 
the  country  by  providing  economical  and  efficient  health  care  delivery  systems  to  victimized 
children  and  their  families  in  uitan  areas.   Key  components  of  the  Center  include  child  abuse 
prevention  and  protection,  trauma  emergency  medical  care,  pediatric  AIDS/HIV  treatment, 
substance  abuse  and  critical  care. 

Since  1989,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  has  worked  to  attract  public  and 
private  support  for  the  construction  and  equipping  of  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma 
and  Research  Center.   Phase  one  of  the  Center  has  been  completed  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  private-public  partnership  which  the  hospital  has  achieved.   Children's  Hospital  is 
requesting  federal  support  in  FY  1994  to  complete  the  final  phases  of  this  demonstration 
Colter. 

Children's  Hospital  believes  that  the  community  outreach  and  advocacy  programs 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  its  demonstration  Center  will  be  of  interest  to  this  Subcommittee 
because  of  the  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  and  historical  interest  and  leadership  in  promoting 
urtian  community  development.  Also  of  interest  to  the  Subcommittee  is  the  fact  that 
Children's  Hospital  serves  a  great  number  of  patients  whose  parents  work  for  the  Federal 
Government.   In  1991,  the  hospital  recorded  a  total  of  33,620  visits  by  children  of  federal 
employees.  Furthermore,  Children's  Hospital's  location  in  the  nation's  capital  allows  the 
hospital  and  its  professionals  to  contribute  to  policy-making  on  a  national  level.   A  number  of 
our  professionals  serve  on  national  and  regional  advisory  commissions,  and  we  feel  very 
privileged  to  serve  the  cause  of  health  care  reform  in  this  capacity. 
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As  a  recent  report  from  the  "Children's  Defense  Fund"  pointed  out,  Washington,  DC 
is  a  city  of  disturbing  contrasts.   The  District's  median  income  of  $38,562  for  a  family  of 
four  in  FY  1991  was  higher  than  those  of  four-fifths  of  all  states,  while  its  child  poverty  rate 
exceeds  that  of  48  states.   The  nation's  capital  is  home  to  the  federal  Department  of 
Education  that  funds  innovative  programs  to  enhance  educational  achievement  of  the  nation's 
youths,  while  almost  half  of  all  ninth-graders  in  the  District  do  not  graduate  from  high  school 
four  years  later,  and  SAT  scores  lag  56  points  behind  the  national  average.   The  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  are  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  city  that  is  currently  working  to  combat  urban  violence. 

The  health  and  well-being  of  children  in  the  nation's  capital  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  An  infant  bom  in  the  District  is  less  likely  to  survive  until  his  or  her  first  birthday 
than  a  baby  bom  in  Cuba  or  Jamaica.   Homicide  is  the  leading  killer  of  District  youth  ages 
one  through  19,  accounting  for  almost  60  percent  of  all  deaths  in  this  age  group  in  1989. 
Between  1985  and  1989  conditions  worsened  for  the  nation's  and  the  District's  children  and 
families.   The  number  of  children  reported  abused  and  neglected  increased  by  61  percent;  the 
number  of  juveniles  arrested  for  homicide  increased  by  320  percent.   The  demand  for 
publicly  supported  shelter  for  homeless  families  more  than  tripled. 

Poverty  and  its  associated  problems  are  creating  deep  social,  economic,  and  racial 
cleavages  within  America  —  ruptures  that  are  destroying  the  bonds  of  community  upon  which 
all  government  is  based.   The  rising  numbers  of  inner-city  high  school  drop-outs,  drug 
addicts,  victims  of  crime,  people  with  AIDS,  welfare  recipients  and  homeless  people  can  no 
longer  be  ignored. 

In  1992  alone.  Children's  nationally  recognized  Division  of  Child  Protection  treated 
over  2,000  cases  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  neglect  and  other  forms  of  child  maltreatment. 
As  community  health  care  providers  who  witness  the  devastating  results  of  child  abuse  and 
maltreatment  on  a  daily  and  hourly  basis,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  is  exacertated  by  a 
breakdown  in  the  very  system  which  was  designed  to  prevent  child  victimization.   We  must 
find  a  way  to  invest  In  services  and  supports  that  will  prevent  child  victimization  problems 
from  intensifying  and  will  reduce  costly  expenditures  for  crisis  and  remedial  care. 

Several  Advisory  Boards  and  Commissions  including  the  National  Commission  on 
Children,  chaired  by  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller,  and  the  U.S.  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect,  faulted  government  at  all  levels  for  a  fragmented,  crisis-oriented  and  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  problem.   There  are  simply  not  enough  staff,  funds,  training  programs, 
services  to  special  populations  or  prevention  and  treatment  services  in  our  nation's  cities  to 
make  the  serious  reduction  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  a  reality. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  welt  prepared  to  nneet  this  challenge  and  is 
already  implementing  in  its  child  protection  program  a  number  of  model  systems  worthy  of 
replication  in  other  urban  hospitals  and  medical  centers  throughout  the  nation.   These  include: 

•  Intensified  community  advocacy  and  public  awareness  programs  for  the 
prevention  of  injury  and  maltreatment; 

•  Prevention  programs  and  techniques  geared  to  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  dmg 
and  alcohol  abuse  among  adolescents;  and  innovative  nxxtels  for  service 
delivery  to  high-risk  mothers; 

•  Enhancement  of  trauma  re^xxise  capabilities  including  a  new  helicopter 
landing  pad  and  receiving  facility; 


• 


Model  patient  care,  research,  family  counselling  and  community  education 
initiatives,  many  of  which  are  undertaken  by  an  interdisciplinary  team 
dedicated  exclusively  to  HIV  patients  and  their  families; 
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•         A  modd  information  system,  including  a  re^ster  for  victimiTafion  reports  from 
all  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  hospitals,  to  facilitate 
identiflcation  and  articulation  of  abused  children's  needs. 

One  component  of  tlie  Center's  program  will  include  a  continuum  of  care  for  the 
mecfically/socially  fragile  child.  The  ultimate  goal  is  for  the  child  to  return  home,  and  be 
cared  for  by  fomily  members.  This  can  be  achieved  through  the  provision  of  appropriate 
family-oriented  interim  care.  The  new  Center  will  provide  the  facilities  necessary  for 
delivering  transitional  care  through  parental  education  and  medical  care  in  a  home  like 
environment. 

Preventing  child  victiml2ation  requires  more  than  case-by-case  treatment  and  even 
more  than  class-by-dass  education.  Working  on  systems,  struggling  with  contextual  issues, 
taking  part  in  the  formation  of  governmental  policies  ~  all  are  part  of  the  work  of  advocacy 
in  which  staff  at  Children's  Hosf^tal  will  participate.  There  is  a  critical  national  need  to 
establish  standards,  guidelines  and  systems  for  diild  protection,  especially  in  densely 
populated  urban  areas  where  crime  and  poverty  exist.  Children's  National  Medical  Center 
stands  ready  to  serve  this  important  national  need. 

A  number  of  professionals  at  Children's  National  Medical  Center  serve  on  advisory 
boards  and  contribute  to  the  shaping  of  national  policy  through  frequent  testimony  before  the 
Cbngress,  and  through  active  participation  in  the  national  health  care  debate.   Some  of  the 
advisory  panels  on  which  hospital  personnel  serve  include  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Board  on 
Maternal  and  Infant  Health,  the  Pulmonary  Dnig<s  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Nlffs  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical  Systems, 
the  National  Symposium  on  Child  Victimization  and  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect. 

As  Children's  National  Medical  Center  proceeds  with  its  plans  for  the  National  Child 
Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center,  it  is  supported  by  a  wide  range  of  endorsements 
from  the  local  community.  A  good  barometer  for  the  level  of  the  wider  community's 
commitment  to  the  Center  is  found  in  the  results  of  the  first  phase  of  the  hospital's  capital 
campaign.  Children's  capital  campaign  is  under  the  leadership  of  Ben  Bradlee  and  Sally 
Quinn.  The  Bradlees  are  joined  in  this  effort  by  a  steering  committee  of  18  community  and 
business  leaders  who  are  actively  soliciting  major  gifts  for  the  campaign. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  private  contributions,  which  will  finance  60  percent  of  the 
Child  Protection  Center  initiative,  totaled  $19,012,321.00  in  cash  and  pledges  as  of  January, 
1993.  Income,  to  date,  totals  $9,163,164-00.  These  funds  have  been  designated  to  assist 
with  the  constniction  and  equipping  of  the  components  of  the  National  Child  Protection, 
Trauma  and  Research  Center. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  further  pleased  to  report  that  the  first  phase  of 
construction  and  renovation  for  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center  is 
underway  with  one  new  floor  intended  to  house  the  Center's  research  activities  nearing 
completion.  The  balance  of  the  Center's  activities  will  be  housed  in  a  new  east  wing  addition 
and  in  renovated  existing  ^nce.  The  Certificate  of  Need  has  been  approved;  zoning 
approvals  have  been  received;  and  initial  constniction  documents  can  be  completed  in  short 
order.  Actual  construction  for  phase  two  of  the  initiative  could  be  underway  within 
approximately  sixty  days  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  remaining  resources.  This 
initiative  will,  therefore,  have  an  immediate  economic  development  benefit  to  the  greater 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  has  been  a  judicious  steward  of  the  funding  which  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
Center,  to  date.  Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  ready  now  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  Center,  and  thereby  make  the  resources  of  the  National  Child  Protection, 
Trauma  and  Research  Center  more  immediately  in  reach  of  the  national  community  we  serve. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  sedc  a  continued  partnership  with  the  federal  government  and 
respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  FY  1994  funding  support  towards  the  remaining  $12 
million  of  the  federal  partnership  and  investment. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  die  record. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONSORTIUM  FOR  CITIZENS 
WITH  DISABILITIES 

Madam  Chair,  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD)  is  a  coalition 
comprised  of  over  100  consumer,  advocacy,  provider,  and  professional  organizations  working 
on  behalf  of  the  more  that  43  million  Americans  with  physical  and/or  ment^  disabilities.  Each 
year  the  Housing  Task  Force  of  the  CCD  submits  appropriations  testimony  on  programs  that 
affect  the  lives  of  persons  with  disabilities.  The  following  testimony  is  related  to  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  all  previous  years,  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  has  provided  testimony  on  all  of 
the  housing  programs  which  are  included  in  the  CCD  document,  The  Impact  and  Analysis  of 
the  President's  1994  Budget  on  Programs  for  People  with  Disabilities.  This  year,  however,  we 
are  going  to  discuss  in  depth  the  impact  of  the  Administration's  budget  request  in  relation  to 
the  changes  included  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  which  permit 
the  designation  of  housing  based  on  disability.  The  negative  impact  of  these  changes  will  be 
very  far  reaching  if  additional  funds  are  not  provided  to  ensure  that  people  with  disabilities  do 
not  suffer  a  net  loss  of  housing  because  of  these  changes  to  the  law.  We  do,  however,  in  both 
our  written  testimony  and  in  the  attached  document  provide  specific  recommendations  for  eight 
HUD  programs. 

The  disability  community  has  and  always  will  continue  to  advocate  for  the  inclusion  of 
people  with  disabilities  into  all  aspects  of  community  life.  The  passage  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  and  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  finally  afforded  the  same  basic  rights 
to  people  with  disabilities  that  are  enjoyed  by  other  Americans.... the  right  to  live,  work,  and 
enjoy  a  full  life  within  their  communities.  However,  how  are  these  rights  to  become  a  reality, 
and  not  only  another  empty  promise,  when  access  to  a  variety  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable 
housing  options  within  the  community  will  obviously  be  more  limited  and  more  segregated 
because  of  this  change  in  the  law? 

People  with  disabilities  make  up  one  of  the  largest  minority  populations  in  the  nation 
but,  unlike  other  minority  groups,  people  with  disabilities  are  not  always  set  apart  by 
demographic  categories.  However,  while  disability  may  transcend  age,  sex,  race,  and  national 
origin,  more  often  than  not,  people  with  disabilities  are  people  who  fall  into  the  low  to  very- 
low  income  range.  Like  all  citizens  of  this  nation,  individuals  with  disabilities  have  the  need 
for  appropriate  and  adequate  housing.  However,  because  of  their  income  status,  people  with 
disabilities  particularly  rely  on  many  programs  that  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  many  of  these  programs 
have  never  been  a  high  priority  within  HUD.  This  could  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  number 
of  homeless  people  with  disabilities  continues  to  grow. 

When  HUD  gave  its  budget  briefing,  it  passed  out  a  series  of  documents  entitled  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. ..Helping  People  Build  Communities  of 
Opportunity.  This  document  was  filled  with  statements  like  "attack  the  extreme  spatial 
segregations  in  our  communities  by  race,  class,  and  income";  "we  design  our  policies  and 
programs  to  move  people  up  a  lacfder  of  opportunity";  "create  a  ladder  of  housing  choices 
from  homelessness  to  affordable  rental  housing  to  homeownership" ,  and  "recognizing  the 
ravaging  effects  of  concentrating  our  poorest  citizens  and  of  tolerating  barriers  of  separation". 
When  the  CCD  heard  these  phrases  and  considered  them  in  relation  to  budget  requests  for 
programs  for  people  with  disabilities,  it  seemed  obvious  that  HUD  does  not  think  of  people 
with  disabilities  in  the  same  way  as  it  thinks  of  others  who  are  poor,  displaced,  and 
unemployed.  In  addition,  both  HUD  and  Congress  seem  prepared  to  put  up  "barriers  of 
separation"  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  position  must  be  reversed. 

For  at  least  the  past  decade,  the  lack  of  available  affordable  housing  has  been  an 
increasingly  critical  problem  for  people  with  disabilities.  It  is  the  CCD's  very  strong  belief 
that  this  will  only  get  worse  as  PHAs  and  providers  of  federally-assisted  housing  act  on  their 
newly  enacted  ability  to  provide  segregated  housing  based  on  age  and  disability.  Therefore,  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  federally  funded  and  federally  assisted  housing  programs  that 
ensure  prompt  new  construction,  acquisition,  and  rehabilitation,  rental  subsidies,  and  the 
opportunity  for  people  with  physical  and  mental  disabilities  to  choose  among  a  variety  of 
community-based  housing  options,  including  home-ownership,  are  all  of  major  concern  to  the 
CCD. 

When  the  HCDA  was  passed  last  year,  the  disability  community  was  assured  several 
things  by  Congress.  Among  those  assurances,  was  the  addition  of  a  new  tenant-based  rental 
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assistance  program  within  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities 
Program.  This  expansion  of  the  Section  811  program  was  accompanied  by  the  assertion  that 
there  would  be  a  "hold-harmless"  provision  applied  to  Section  811  traditional  units,  and  a 
promise  that  the  number  of  traditional  units  would  not  fall  below  what  was  funded  in  the 
previous  year.  This  change  (the  addition  of  the  new  tenant-based  assistance  component)  was 
mcluded  vn  order  to  help  fill  in  the  gap  in  the  system  between  the  availability  of  tenant-based 
rental  assistance  and  the  need  for  that  assistance.  This  was  supposed  to  be  one  way  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  potential  housing  loss  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  plan  originated  in  the 
Senate  and  never  had  the  support  of  the  disability  community  because  it  was  premised  on  the 
creation  of  segregated  housing.  We  were  very  concerned  that  this  revision  would  descimate 
the  Section  811  program  as  it  now  exists  and  that  people  with  disabiltiies  would  be  precluded 
from  receiving  stan<^d  Section  8  tenant-based  rental  assistance  because  there  would  now  be  a 
disability-specific  program  of  rental  assistance. 

Last  year  when,  the  disability  community  was  working  to  stop  the  momentum  in 
Congress  to  segregate  people  with  disabilities,  we  recommended  such  things  as  placing  service 
coordinators  in  public  and  assisted  housing  to  help  all  tenants;  the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  these  service  coordinator  positions,  security  provisions  in  housing,  and  for  training 
for  housing  personnel  on  what  they  can  and  cannot  do  under  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act,  the  ADA,  and  Section  504.  None  of  these  suggestions  were  adopted.  However, 
additional  funds  were  authorized  for  service  coordinators  who  can  serve  only  elderly  tenants. 
Today,  the  HUD  Occupancy  Task  Force  established  in  the  HCDA  is  having  these  very  same 
discussions. 

Unfortunately,  neither  Congress  nor  the  Administration  have  dealt  with  the  disability 
community  in  good  faith  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  the  new  tenant-based  assistance 
component  of  the  Section  811  program.  No  separate  funds  were  authorized  for  the  program  in 
the  HCDA,  no  start-up  funds  were  included  in  the  Adminstration's  FY  1993  supplemental 
proposal,  no  funds  were  requested  for  the  program  in  the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget 
request,  no  language  is  included  anywhere  in  the  budget  request  acknowledging  the  importance 
of  funding  this  program  and  calling  on  Congress  to  authorize  or  appropriate  funds,  and, 
finally,  the  increase  to  the  standard  Section  8  voucher  and  certificate  program  is  so  minimal 
that  it  in  no  way  precludes  the  necessity  to  fund  this  program. 

In  addition  to  this  absence  of  funding  for  rental  assistance,  the  Administration's  budget 
request  for  the  Section  811  program  falls  far  below  the  authorized  level.  The  Adminstration's 
request  would  fund  1,500  "Disabled  Units"  for  FY  1994.  According  to  HUD's  own  budget 
document  (p.  H-9),  this  is  down  from  2,472  units  funded  in  FY  1993.  What  happened  to  the 
"hold-harmless"  provision? 

The  CCD  recommends  that  the  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the  Section  811  program 
reflect  the  fully  authorized  level  of  $1.36  billion  for  the  combined  Section  202/811 
programs.  This  would  permit  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $409  million  for  the 
traditional  project-based  Section  811  program.  In  addition,  the  CCD  recommends  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $13  million  for  FY  1994  for  the  new  tenant-based  rental 
assistance  component  of  Section  811. 

OTHER  CCD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  decade-long  decline  in  the  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  for 
people  with  low  incomes;  the  continued  attacks  on  the  fair  housing  rights  of  people  with 
disi&ilities;  the  new  specter  of  segregated  disability  housing;  the  continued  rise  in 
homelessness  and  the  need  to  provide  a  variety  of  affordable  housing  options  for  our  most  at- 
risk  citizens  demands  continued  and  expanded  federal  support,  which  has  not  been  present 
during  the  past  two  Administrations  and  which  may  not  be  here  in  the  new  Administration. 

O  FAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  ACT:  Since  the  1988  passage  of  the  FHAA  to 
include  people  with  disabilities  and  families  with  children  as  protected  classes,  and  to  expand 
the  enforcement  capabilities  of  the  law,  the  numbers  of  housing  discrimination  complaints  nave 

f;rown.  HUD,  the  Department  of  Justice,  state  and  local  housing  discrimination  agencies, 
unded  by  the  Fair  Housing  Assistance  Program,  and  private  non-profit  agencies,  funding  by 
the  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  Program  have  all  received  increased  complaints.  This  increase  will 
continue  as  the  enactment  of  the  controversial  "designated  housing"  provisions  of  the  HCDA 
of  1992  leads  to  complaints  and  as  people  with  disabilities  become  more  aware  of  their  rights 
under  the  ADA. 
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CCD  RECONfMENDATION:  While  the  President's  FY  1994  recommendation  of  S21.4 
million  is  a  substantial  improvement  over  last  year's  funding,  the  CCD  recommends  $26 
million  for  HUD's  implementation  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act. 

O  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PERSONS  WITH  AIDS  ACT:  The  HOPWA  was 
authorized  in  1990  under  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  but  was  not 
funded  until  FY  1992.  This  legislation  is  instrumental  because  it  provided  the  first  federal 
lump  sum  of  funding  for  AIDS  housing.  This  formula  grant  program  gives  states  and 
localities  the  resources  and  incentive  to  devise  long-term  comprehensive  strategies  for  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  people  with  AIDS. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATTON:  The  CCD  recommends  S156.3  million  for  the 
implementation  of  the  HOPWA.  This  is  the  fullv  authorized  amount  for  FY  1994.  The 
Adminstration's  budget  request  of  $  102.7  million  reflects  a  very  small  increase  over  FY 
1993  but  it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  magnitude  of  the  housing  problem  for  people  with 
AIDS. 

O  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  PROGRAM:  The  HCDA  of  1992  combined  the  existing 
Supportive  Housing  for  the  Homeless  and  the  Supplemental  Assistance  for  Facilities  to  Assist 
the  Homeless  (SAFAH)  programs.  The  revised  Supportive  Housing  Program  includes  three 
components  designed  to  address  a  variety  of  needs  of  homeless  individuals  and  families.  The 
permanent  housing  for  homeless  people  with  disabilities  component  provides  long-term 
housing  and  supportive  services;  the  transitional  housing  component  is  designed  to  move 
homeless  families  and  individuals  into  permanent  within  24  months;  and  the  SAFAH 
component  encourages  alternative  methods  for  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and  families 
who  are  homeless. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  supports  the  President's  proposed  appropriation 
of  $320  million  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Program  with  no  less  than  $100  million 
targeted  to  the  program  component  that  would  provide  permanent  housing  for  homeless 
people  with  disabilities. 

O  CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES  PROGRAM:  The  CHSP  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  assist  persons  who  are  elderly  or  who  have  disabilities  and  live  in  HUD  Section 
202  and  public  housing  to  maintain  independence  within  their  homes  by  providing  funds  for 
essential  supportive  services.  Revisions  to  this  program  in  the  NAHA  expanded  use  of  CHSP 
funds  for  such  things  as  retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling  units  and  renovation  of  public  and 
common  spaces  to  accommodate  supportive  services  that  enhance  independent  living.  Together 
these  provisions  can  reduce  the  need  to  develop  segregated  housing  for  people  with  disabilities, 
which  is  opposed  by  CCD  members.  We  believe  that  with  appropriate  (based  on  individual 
needs)  supports  all  people  with  disabilities  can  live  independently  in  the  community.  We 
believe  it 

would  be  foolish  to  reduce  funding  to  $6.3  million,  as  the  President  proposes,  when  there  is 
such  controversy  surrounding  the  so-called  "mixing"  of  people  who  are  elderiy  and  young 
people  with  disabilities  in  HUD  housing;  and  when  it  is  obvious  to  all  involved  parties  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  deal  with  this  concern  is  the  availability  of  support  services. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $21  million  for  Congregate  Housing 
Services  in  FY  1994  not  only  to  continue  services  under  prior  grants  that  are  due  to 
expire  but  to  support  people  in  additional  housing  proiects  and  to  begin  implementation 
of  the  important  provisions  that  will  permit  retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling  units  and 
the  renovation  of  public  and  common  areas. 

O  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT:  The  primary  objecUve  of  the 
CDBG  program  is  the  development  of  viable  communities  by  the  expansion  of  economic 
opportunities,  principallv  for  persons  with  low  and  moderate  incomes.  The  NAHA  increased 
the  targeting  of  CDBG  ninds  to  benefit  low-to-moderate  income  persons  from  60  to  70  percent 
and  authorized  the  use  of  ftinds  to  provide  direct  home-ownership  assistance  to  those 
individuals.  In  addition  to  these  new  initiatives,  activities  under  CDBG  that  assist  people  with 
disabilities  include  the  acquisition  or  rehabilitation  of  buildings  used  for  group  living 
arrangements  and  other  community-based  services,  shelters  for  people  who  are  homeless,  and 
programs  for  home  remodeling  for  accessibility.  People  with  disabilities  have  been  able  to 
benefit  from  the  CDBG  program  because  of  the  development  of  community  programs  that 
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would  not  have  otherwise  been  available.  In  addition,  localities  could  use  these  funds  to 
improve  the  accessibility  of  public  facilities,  sidewalks,  and  schools  in  meeting  the 
requirements  for  state  and  local  communities  under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION;  The  CCD  recommends  $4.2  billion  for  the  CDBG  program 
for  FY  1994. 

O  SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  Shelter  Plus  Care  is  intended  to  address  the  comprehensive 
needs  of  people  who  are  homeless  and  have  disabilities.  The  primary  target  populations  for 
SPC  are  people  who  are  homeless  and  have  severe  mental  illness,  substance  abuse  disorders, 
or  AIDS.  The  program  has  four  components  which  may  be  used  for  a  broad  range  of  housing 
types.  These  components  are  Tenant-Based  Rental  Assistance;  Sponsor-Based  Rental 
Assistance;  Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation  Program  for  Single  Room  Occupancy;  and 
Project-Based  Rental  Assistance. 

CCD  RECOMMtJ>fDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $277.7  million  in  new  money  for 
the  Shelter  Plus  Care  program.  This  is  the  fully  authorized  level  for  the  program.  The 
Administration's  budget  request  is  very  close  to  this  number  but  reflects  only  an 
extremely  small  increase  over  last  year's  aPDroprlation. 

O  SAFE      HAVENS      FOR      HOMELESS      INDIVIDUALS      DEMONSTRATION 

PROGRAM:  The  Safe  Havens  Program  was  authorized  in  the  HCDA  of  1992.  It  is  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  creating  low-cost  housing  for  homeless  people  who  are  seriously 
mentally  ill  or  seriously  mentally  ill  with  a  substance  abuse  disorder.  Safe  Havens  are  an  effort 
to  demonstrate  whether  secure,  non-demanding  environments  can  ready  these  individuals  to 
accept  professional  help  and  participate  in  more  mainstream  housing  options. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION;  The  CCD  recommends  the  fully  authorized  amount  of  $65 
million  for  the  Safe  Havens  Demonstration  Program.  None  of  the  recommended  funds 
should  be  diverted  from  other  housing  programs  that  are  necessary  to  address  the  critical 
needs  of  the  estimated  600.000  people  who  are  homeless. 

SUMMARY 

Madam  Chair,  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  is  very  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  share  our  views  and  recommendations  with  the  Members  of  the  Committee.  We 
realize  that  recommendations  for  the  fully  authorized  amounts  for  programs,  in  an  environment 
of  fiscal  crisis,  is  a  very  hopeful  effort.  However,  our  recommendations  reflect  the  critical 
need  that  exists  in  providing  a  variety  of  integrated  housing  options,  within  the  community,  for 
people  with  disabilities. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  let  you  know  that  we  are  eager  to  work 
actively  with  you  in  this  area.   For  more  information  please  contact  one  of  the  co-chairpersons 
of  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  whose  names  and  numbers  are  listed  on  the  cover  sheet. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  BOIS  FORTE  RESERVATION 
TRIBAL  COUNCIL 


Dear  Ms.  Chairwoman, 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  written  testimony  to  the  Senate  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Sub-Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Bois  Forte  Reservation,  in 
support  of  the  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program. 

Environmental  protection  for  Tribal  Lands  across  the  United  States  is  greatly  lacking. 
Although  States  have  received  Federal  Funding  for  the  past  22  years,  no  provisions  are 
included  to  protect  Tribal  Lands.  The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Act  of 
1992  (PL  102-497,  Sec.  11,  42  USC  4368b)  authorized  $15  million  nationally  for  the 
Multi-Media  Program.  $2.25  million  of  that  total  would  go  to  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 
Although  the  Multi-Media  Program  was  only  partially  funded  in  1993,  27  of  the  30  Tribes 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  began  building  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  plan  and 
implement  sound  environmental  programs.  The  30  Tribes  from  the  Great  Lakes  Region, 
in  a  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  Meeting,  have  acknowledged  Environmental  Protection 
as  a  leading  concern  and  firmly  believe  that  full  funding  is  necessary  to  continue  proper 
planning  and  implementation  of  environmental  programs  for  Tribal  Lands.  Therefore,  a 
resolution  was  passed  calling  on  the  U.S.  EPA  to  provide  sufficient  funding  for  Tribal 
environmental  programs. 

Currently,  a  bill  is  being  developed  that  would  elevate  the  EPA  to  Cabinet  Status  and 
rename  it  the  Department  of  the  Environment.  Bois  Forte  supports  this  action  if  a 
provision  is  included  for  the  establishment  of  an  Assistant  Seaetary  for  Indian  Country 
that  would  have  the  authority  and  support  to  manage  all  Tribal  environmental  programs. 

Bois  Forte  also  supports  "Section  13  of  the  Environmental  Justice  Act  of  1993,"  which 
provides  for  the  :jstablishment  of  federally-funded  environmental  programs  on  Indian 
Reservations  within  five  years. 

In  closing,  Bois  Forte  requests  the  VA,  HUD,  and  JA  Sub-Committee  to  recognize  Tribal 
Environmental  needs  by :  1 )  appropriating  the  necessary  $  1 5  million  nationally  to  property 
implement  the  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program,  2) 
supporting  "Section  13  of  the  Environmental  Justice  Act  of,"  and  3)  supporting  the 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Country,  if  the  EPA  is  elevated  to 
Cabinet  Status. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed,  but  the  certification  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
roster  for  the  meeting  can  be  transcribed  from  the  minutes.  This  process  is  expected  to 
be  completed  approximately  Mid-June.   Thank- You. 

4-State  Intertribal  Assembly 

Resolution:    05-26-93-04 

WHEREAS:  The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  is  a  Tribal  organization  whose 
membership  is  comprised  of  thirty  sovereign  American  Indian  Tribes  from 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  and 

WHEREAS:  Environmental  Protection  of  Tribal  Lands  is  of  great  concern  to  the  tribes; 
and 

WHEREAS:  The  Tribes  have  existing  administration,  legal  and  planning  infrastructure; 
and 
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WHEREAS:   The  Tribal  Environmental  Program  requires  support  from  those  existing 
Tribal  infrastructure. 


NOW  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Tribes  of  the  4-State  Intertribal 

Assembly   acknowledge  that   Environmental   Protection   is  a   leading 
concern  for  Tribal  Governments. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  the  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  recommends  that 
each  Tribe  provide  all  necessary  support  from  its  Tribal  infrastructure  to 
the  Tribal  Environmental  Program  to  assure  continuing  effectiveness  in 
the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  environmental  protection 
strategy. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  such  support  should  include,  without  limitation, 
access  to  legal,  accounting,  and  technical  capabilities  as  they  presently 
exist  for  each  individual  Tribe. 


4-State  Intertribal  Assembly 
Resolution:    05-26-93-10 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS: 


The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  is  a  Tribal  organization  whose 
membership  is  comprised  of  thirty  sovereign  American  Indian 
Tribes  from  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin;  and 

The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  recognizes  the  diligent  efforts  of 
Tribes  to  build  environmental  infrastructures  which  will  manage 
Tribal  natural  resources  and  protect  our  Tribal  environments;  and 

The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  further  recognizes  the  extent  to 
which  these  efforts  are  limited  by  the  lack  of  financial  resources 
granted  to  the  Tribes  by  the  federal  government  under  the  existing 
environmental  statutes  and  regulations;  and 

The  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region-5  has 
provided  funding  to  all  member  Tribes  of  the  4-State  Intertribal 
Assembly  to  engage  in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
environmental  infrastructures  for  the  protection  of  the  health, 
welfare  and  environment  of  Reservation  residents;  and 

The  USEPA  Region-5  program  which  provides  these  funds  is 
known  as  the  Multi-Media  Environmental  Program  until  Fiscal  Year 
1994,  when  permanent  authority  for  funding  Reservation 
environmental  programs  begins  through  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  of  1992; 
and 

The  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  a  legal 
and  statutory  responsibility  to  provide  Tribes  with  funding  and 
technical  assistance  to  protect  and  manage  Reservation 
environments,  as  is  presently  provided  through  the  Multi-Media 
Environmental  Program  and,  in  the  future,  through  the  Indian 
Environmental  General  Assistance  Program;  and 
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WHEREAS:  The    United    States     Environmental    Protection    Agency    has 

developed  an  Indian  Policy  and  Implementation  Guidelines  which 
detail  the  Agency's  commitment  to  providing  comprehensive 
support  to  Tribal  governments  for  purposes  of  protecting  and 
managing  Reservation  environments;  and 

WHEREAS:  With  the  exception  of  Region-5,  the  United  States  Environmental 

Protection  Agency  has  virtually  ignored  its  own  Indian  Policy  and 
Implementation  Guidelines,  and  the  Agency  continues  to  violate 
its  Policy  by  failing  to  provide  Tribal  Governments  with  sufficient 
funding  and  technical  support  to  engage  in  activities  which  will 
lead  to  the  substantial  completion  of  the  development  of 
environmental  protection  infrastructure  for  Reservation 
environments. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  does  hereby 
declare  that  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  continually  violated  its  own  Indian  Policy  and  Implementation 
Guidelines  and  does  further  declare  that  the  Agency  has  failed  its 
commitment  to  provide  comprehensive  environmental  protection 
funding  and  technical  assistance  to  Tribal  Governments  and 
Reservation  Environments. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  hereby  instructs  the 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  immediately  direct  all  employees  of  the  Agency  to 
engage  in  meaningful  and  complete  implementation  of  the 
Agency's  Indian  Policy,  and  declares  that  the  Administrator  must 
make  a  commitment  to  Tribes  to  provide  sufficient  funding  to  the 
Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  Agency's  responsibilities  to  Tribal  Governments  and  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Reservation  residents  and  their 
environment. 


CERTIFICATION 

We  do  hereby  certify  that  the  forgoing  Resolution  was  duly  presented  and  acted  upon 

by  a  vote  of for, against, silent,  at  a  meeting  of  the  4-State  Intertribal 

Assembly,  a  quorum  present,  held  on  May  25,  26,  27,   1993  at  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 
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TRIBAL  MULTI-MEDIA 

An  Integrated  Environmental  Protection 
and  Management  Program 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  of  1992  (PL  102-497,  Sec.  11, 42 
use  4368b)  will  provide  for  the  continuance  of  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Great  Lakes 
Tribes,  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Region-5,  and  other  federal  and  state 
agencies.  In  the  past  two  years,  pilot  projects  were  initiated  for  the  development  and 
establishment  of  environmental  infrastructure  on  nearly  all  Indian  Reservations  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Region.  The  pilot  programs  have  been  referred  to  as  the  Multi-Media  Indian 
Environmental  Program,  and  were  developed  and  institutionalized  by  the  Indian  Program 
staff  of  USEPA  Region  5.  The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  <rf 
1992  provides  the  Great  Lakes  Tribes  with  an  opportunity  to  continue  our  successful 
cooperative  efforts  to  protect  the  environment  and  public  health  on  our  Reservations. 

Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  awards  provide  each  TVibe  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  a  comprehensive  and  methodological  approach  to  environmental  protection  without 
the  creation  of  large  bureaucratic  entities.  Awards  provide  for  one  to  two  positions  at  each 
Tribe.  These  individuals  cover  ail  environmental  media;  Air,  Water,  Drinking  Water,  Solid 
and  Hazardous  Waste,  SARA  Title  III,  Underground  Storage  Tanks,  Pesticides,  and  Radon. 
This  enormous  task  is  approached  through  several  means;  1)  Assessment,  2)  Development  of 
Alternative  Mitigative  Solutions,  3)  Assessment  of  the  TYibes  Desire  and  Need  for  Program 
Deleption,  and  4)  Application  for  and  Implementation  of  Program  Delegation. 

Under  the  General  Assistance  program,  THbes  are  able  to  develop  environmental  programs 
and  assess  environmental  priorities  unique  to  each  Tribe.  Compliance  with  Federal 
environmental  statutes  is  part  of  all  Tribal  programs,  and  the  development  of  Tribal 
environmental  codes  and  standards  are  a  natural  outcome  of  the  compliance  process. 

In  two  years,  the  assessment  phase  is  virtually  complete  for  the  pilot  programs.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  disproportionate  risks  to  Native  American  environments  and  public  health  have 
been  clearly  established.  The  Indian  Program  at  USEPA  Region  5  has  been  institutionalized 
at  the  Regional  level  and  the  guidance  and  program  management  developed  at  the  Region 
now  serves  as  the  National  guidance  for  the  USEPA  Indian  Program.  The  Tribes  and  USEPA 
have  built  strong  relationships  with  many  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  for  purposes  of 
sharing  technical  information  and  preventing  waste  and  confusion  caused  by  the  duplication  of 
efforts. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  Federal  environmental  Acts  provide  Tribes  with  the  ability  to 
obtain  authorization  for  program  delegation  from  USEPA.  The  Tribes  have  been  neglected 
by  USEPA  for  twenty  years,  while  the  States  developed  massive  environmental  infrastructures 
with  program  delegation  and  assistance  from  USEPA.  The  Tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
are  eager  to  work  cooperatively  with  our  neighbors  and  the  Federal  Agencies  in  our  efforts 
protect  our  environments,  but  are  in  need  of  sustained  assistance  from  USEPA. 

Funding  requirements  of  the  thirty  Great  Lakes  Tribes  include  a  baseline  of  $75,000  per  tribe, 
per  year,  and  the  ability  to  access  funds  for  specific  projects  from  USEPA  Regional  Program 
offices.  Total  FY94  baseline  funding  required  to  implement  the  General  Assistance  Program 
for  the  30  Tribes  of  USEPA  Region  5  is  $2,250  Million. 
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The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Of  The  Great 
Lalces  Region 

Since  fiscal  year  1990,  USEPA  Headquarters  has  awarded  or  committed  $1,145,000.00  to  llic 
30  lYibes  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  for  purposes  of  establishing  and  implementing 
comprehensive  environmental  protection  programs  on  each  reservation.  USEPA  Region-5 
has  supplemented  Headquarters  funding  by  infusion  of  $821340.00  in  order  to  allow  the 
meaningful  implementation  of  environmental  protection  programs  on  Region-5  Reservation 
lands.  The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  (General  Assistance),  has 
been  extremely  successful  given  the  modest  funding  provided.  Funding  now  provides  for  one 
environmental  staff  position  on  22  of  the  30  Reservations.  Program  objectives  of  each  Tribe 
involve  the  assessment  of  the  T^ibe"^  Reservation  environment,  compilation  of  environmental 
data,  development  of  a  comprehensive  environmental  infrastructure,  implementation  of 
program  speciHc  assessments,  inspections,  monitoring,  planning  and  corrective  actions,  all 
within  a  simplified  framework.  These  activities  provide  the  Regional  Program  offices  of 
USEPA  with  program  specific  information  in  the  Program  areas  of  Air,  Water,  Drinking 
Water,  Solid  &  Hazardous  Waste,  SARA  Title  III,  Radon,  Underground  Storage  Tanks,  etc. 


Benefits  Of  The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program 

The  General  Assistance  grant  program  provides  USEPA  and  the  Tribes  with  the  flexibility  to 
tailor  environmental  programs  to  Tribal  needs.  Tribes  remain  eligible  for  all  program  specific 
grants  as  they  demonstrate  their  capacity  and  capability  to  manage  specific  programs.  As 
Tribes  demonstrate  their  capacity  and  capability  to  manage  specific  programs,  they  can  then 
augment  their  General  Assistance  efforts  with  program-specific  grants.  This  approach 
encourages  maximum  Tribal  and  USEPA  program-specific  participation  in  environmental 
protection. 

The  General  Assistance  approach  enables  Tribes  to  make  appropriate  decisions  regarding 
their  actions  aJOfecting  public  health  and  the  environment,  now  and  In  the  future.  The  General 
Assistance  program  approach  is  also  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  multiplicity  of 
Tribal  environmental  Issues  and  to  discharge  USEPA's  trust  responsibilities  regarding  Tribal 
environmental  protection. 
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Need  For  Environmental  Protection  Infrastructure 

Wisconsin  TYIbes  ComparaUve  Risk  Project  (EPA  230-R-92-017,  Oct  1992) 
"Juxtaposed  against  the  likely  growing  external  and  Internal  environmental  threats  Is  the 
nearly  complete  lack  of  administrative  or  physical  Infrastructure  with  which  the  THbes  can 
manage  environmental  problems  from  sources  either  within  or  outside  of  the  reservations. 
For  example,  Tribal  environmental  staffs  are  minimal;  there  are  few  Tribal  laboratories  and 
minimal  environmental  monitoring  has  occurred;  there  are  no  air  or  water  standards 
enforced  for  the  reservations;  and  many  drinking  water  treatment,  sewage  treatment  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  are  substandard  " 

Criterion  For  Indian  Environmental  Assistance 

USEPA  has  a  trust  responsibility  regarding  protection  of  the  environment  on  Tribal  lands. 
However,  the  Agency's  available  funding  for  Tribal  environmental  protection  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  date  to  provide  a  minimum  acceptable  baseline  for  environmental  management 
and  infrastructure  on  Reservations.  The  General  Assistance  approach  is  the  most  effective 
and  cost-effective  method  of  setting  up  this  baseline  capability,  while  addressing  Tribal 
priorities. 

Ail  of  the  Region  S  Tribes  need  to  build  environmental  management  capacity  as  a  first  step 
toward  full  environmental  protection.  Capacity  building  through  General  Assistance  awards 
will  enable  the  Tribes  to  identify  issues  and  projects,  develop  proposals,  manage  work,  better 
comply  with  Federal  environmental  statutes,  and  communicate  more  consistently  and 
efndently  with  Federal  and  State  environmental  bodies. 

Tribal  assumption  of  categorical  USEPA  grants  is  often  not  feasible,  due  to  the  small  size  and 
infrastructure  of  some  lYibes.  Administrative  requirements  are  difncult,  and  financial 
matching  requirements  often  impossible  for  Tribes  to  meet.  Many  Tribes  have  severe 
environmental  problems,  but  of  small  scope.  EPA  is  set  up  to  deal  with  larger  political 
entities,  often  with  more  technical  expertise,  such  as  States.  State  environmental  programs 
have  had  over  20  years  of  EPA  assistance  in  developing  environmental  expertise  and 
capability.  EPA'S  role  has  matured  over  this  time  from  a  Technical/capacity/capability 
developing  role  to  an  administrative  role.  Tribes  and  Tribal  lands  were  bypassed,  leaving 
USEPA  without  the  technical  and  capacity  resources  to  assist  the  Tribes  as  the  States  were 
assisted  in  the  past.  Tribal  management  and  capacity  building  through  General  Assistance 
awards  will  address  these  obstacles  to  environmental  protection  on  Indian  lands,  and  help 
Tribes  reach  environmental  equity  with  States. 

General  lYibal  Health  Risks 

Native  Americans  are  uniquely  dependent  upon  their  historic  Reservation  lands  for 
traditional  hunting.  Ashing  and  gathering  uses,  and  are  committed  to  maintaining  excellent 
environmental  quality  on  these  lands.  Moving  from  the  reservation  lands  is  not  an  alternative, 
legally  or  culturally.  Even  small  damages  to  the  reservation  environment  that  seem  modest  to 
outsiders  have  significant  religious,  economic  and  health  impacts  to  lYibal  people  relying  on 
their  natural  surroundings  for  subsistence. 
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•  Encourage  IVibal  interest  and  participation  by  providing  a  program  and  funding 
mechanism  that  is  compatible  with  the  holistic  outlook  with  which  Tribes  view  the 
environment. 

•  Assist  the  Indian  Tribes  in  developing  the  capacity  to  manage  their  own 
environmental  programs  by  providing  an  integrated  and  streamlined  means  for  the 
Tribes  to  receive  Federal  assistance. 

•  Offer  the  opportunity  for  a  Tribe  to  develop  an  integrated  environmental  program 
and  to  develop  the  capability  to  manage  specific  delegated  programs. 

•  As  opposed  to  the  piecemeal  approach  of  awarding  one-time  large  contract  awards  to 
Tribes,  the  USEPA  Region  5  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program 
provides  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  protection  of  reservation 
environments  and  public  health. 

Other  benefits  include  the  discharge  of  USEPA's  responsibility  for  environmental  protection 
on  Indian  lands,  and  the  meaningful  implementation  of  the  Presidential  and  USEPA  Indian 
Policies. 

USEPA  Indian  Policy  requires  the  Agency  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  encourage  and  assist 
Tribes  in  assuming  regulatory  and  program  management  responsibilities  for  Reservation 
lands.  General  Assistance  awards  help  EPA  meet  that  requirement  by  developing  Tribal 
capability  to  assume  program  responsibility.  USEPA  Indian  Policy  also  requires  the  Agency, 
in  keeping  with  the  Federal  trust  responsibility  to  Tribes,  to  consider  Ttibal  concerns  and 
interests  in  decision  making.  General  Assistance  awards  offer  great  flexibility  in  meeting 
concerns  and  interests  unique  to  each  reservation.  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance 
Program  awards  foster  comprehensive  environmental  planning  which  enables  Tribes  to  better 
regulate  their  own  environment,  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  Ti^ibal  sovereignty  and  the 
United  States'  "Government  to  Government"  relationship  with  Ttibes,  as  enumerated  in  the 
USEPA  and  Presidential  Indian  Policies. 

Need  For  Environmental  Assistance 

The  need  for  environmental  protection  on  USEPA  Region  5  Indian  lands  has  been 
documented  by  several  studies:  TYibes  At  Risk,  (EPA  230-R-92-017,  Oct.  1992),  1990  Indian 
Resources  Task  Force  Report,  1988  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes  (CERT) 
Environmental  Needs  Analysis  for  the  11  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission 
Tribes,  1988  CERT  Region  5  Needs  Survey,  1986  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  (AIO) 
Environmental  Needs  Survey,  the  National  EPA  Ambient  Air  Quality  Survey,  the  USEPA 
Region  5  Radon  and  Hazardous/Solid  Waste  Surveys,  and  numerous  requests  through 
resolution  from  individual  Tl-ibes,  the  Great  Lakes  Inter-Ttibal  Council,  and  the  Four  State 
Assembly  for  assistance  in  the  development  of  environmental  infrastructure  and  program 
capability  and  capacity. 
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State  environmental  programs  are  based  upon  the  relative  risks  specifx  pollutants  impose 
upon  the  State's  population  taken  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  Federal  and  State  resources  for 
environmental  protection  are  allocated  according  to  State  demographics  and  the  relative 
priorities  of  State  constituencies.  Such  methods  do  not  adequately  address  Reservation  risks. 
For  example,  the  use  of  water  resources  for  subsistence  fishing  puts  TYibes  at  greater  risk  from 
any  water  pollution  impacts,  as  Tribes  generally  consume  more  fish  than  non-tribal 
populations.  Also,  present  pesticide  use  regulations  and  practices  do  not  take  into 
consideration  that  Tribes  prepare  pharmaceuticals  from  plants  collected  in  forests,  wetlands 
and  at  roadsides. 

Wisconsin  IVibes  Comparative  Risk  Project  (EPA  230-R-92-017,  Oct  1992) 

Project  Recommendations 

"Comprehensive  programs  should  be  developed  to  address  the  specific  problems, 
beginning  with  the  existing  measures  that  are  already  underway. " 

"The  current  modest  programmatic  and  physical  Infrastructure  could  easily  be 
overwhelmed  by  future  growth  of  the  population  and  economic  activity.  The  Tribes 
need  both  better  environmental  management  programs  and  Improved  environmental 
protection  facilities  to  keep  risks  from  growing  In  the  future." 

"At  a  minimum,  the  Tribes  need  adequate  environmental  protection  staffs,  a  basic 
monitoring  program..,  environmental  quality  standards  that  reflect  THbal  designated 
uses,  credible  Implementation  and  enforcement  programs,  and  support  for 
constructing  and  operating  appropriate  waste  management  facilities. " 


Cooperative  EfTorts  On  Behalf  Of  The  Great  Lakes  Tribes 

The  Tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  coordinate  a  five  Agency  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  group  (5-Agency  MOU  Group).  Currently  this  group  includes  USEPA 
Region-5,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indian  Health  Service,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Efforts  are 
underway  to  enlarge  this  group  to  include  other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  US  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Department  of  Energy,  etc.  The  5-Agency  MOU  Group  meets 
quarterly  to  discuss  environmental  program  activities  in  an  effort  to  avoid  duplication  of 
efforts  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  Agencies  to  communicate  on  technical  and 
administrative  issues  before  the  Agencies  and  Tribes.  Tribes  are  working  with  other  Federal 
and  local  agencies  to  implement  plans  to  abate  pollution. 

The  Wisconsin  Tribes  have  initiated  cooperative  agreements  and  memoranda  of 
understanding  at  the  State  and  Local  levels  for  environment  and  natural  resource  protection 
and  enhancement.  Issues  of  great  concern  to  the  Tribes  remain,  but  sincere  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Tribes  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources  have  provided  the 
opportunity  to  tackle  tough  problems  in  a  cooperative  framework.  For  example,  because 
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Tribes  have  not  received  program  delegation  authority  under  the  Resource  Conservation  And 
Recovery  Act  (RCRA),  TIribes  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  in  removal,  assessment  and 
mitigation  of  leaking  underground  storage  tanks  (LUST's).  The  Wisconsin  TVibes  are  now 
working  with  WDNR  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Industry,  Labor,  and  Human 
Relations  to  develop  a  cooperative  agreement  which  will  overcome  the  legal,  technical, 
jurisdictional,  and  enforcement  obstacles  in  order  to  allow  the  Tribes  access  to  Federal  and 
State  funding  for  LUST^. 

The  Wisconsin  Tribal  Environmental  Staff  has  formed  the  Wisconsin  Tribal  Environmental 
Committee  (WISTEQ.  The  Great  Lakes  Inter  Tribal  Council  has  delegated  responsibility  to 
help  direct  environmental  policy  for  the  Tribes  to  WISTEC.  WISTEC  provides  an  inter-tribal 
forum  to  share  technical,  legal,  and  professional  expertise,  utilizing  the  framework  of  the 
Wisconsin  Tribe's  respective  environmental  resources. 

Nine  Minnesota  Tribes  have  executed  a  memorandum  of  agreement  for  SARA  Title  III, 
hazardous  reporting  and  response  compliance  with  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Negotiations  with 
the  Minnesota  State  Pollution  Control  Agency  are  underway  to  develop  a  cooperative 
agreement  for  technical  and  response  assistance  for  leaking  underground  storage  tanks. 

Five  Michigan  Tribes  have  drafted  Memoranda  Of  Agreement  for  SARA  Title  III  with  the 
State  of  Michigan.  One  Michigan  Tribe  is  working  cooperatively  with  its  respective  County 
government  to  coordinate  a  solid  waste  recycling  program.  Other  agreements  are  in  the 
planning  stages. 

Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Accomplishments 

Preliminary  environmental  assessments  for  all  30  Great  Lakes  Tribes  are  complete.  The 
breadth  of  accomplishments  over  the  first  two  years  of  General  Assistance  are  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  the  following  are  key  accomplishments: 

•  Approximately  1/3  of  the  Great  Lakes  Tribes  have  established  baseline  water  quality  data 
and  monitoring  programs.  Within  18  months,  some  or  all  of  these  Tribes  expect  to  develop 
water  quality  standards  reflecting  tribal  designated  uses.  The  development  of  water 
quality  standards  will  allow  Tribes  to  receive  program  delegation  from  USEPA. 

•  Gosurc  plans  for  many  Reservation  dumps  are  complete  or  under  development. 

•  Underground  Storage  Tank  identiHcation  is  complete  on  all  reservations.  Pulls  are 
underway,  and  cooperative  agreements  with  State  agencies  are  under  development  for 
cooperative  efforts  on  the  UST/LUST  issues. 

•  Radon  surveys  are  underway  and  nearly  complete.  The  Tribes  are  working  with  HUD  to 
mitigate  radon  problems  in  residential  homes. 

•  Processes  are  being  implemented  to  assist  Tribal  Governments  in  the  establishment  of 
environmental  priorities,  environmental  decision  making,  and  infrastructure  development. 


• 


Media  speciHc  funding  is  being  sought  by  the  Tribes  to  assist  in  the  assessment  and 
mitigation  of  priority  environmental  projects. 
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Indian  Environmental  General  Assbtance  Program  Awards  provide  TVibes 
opportunity  to: 

•  Build  Tribal  capability  to  manage,  either  directly  or  through  Federal/State 
cooperative  agreements,  pollution  prevention,  and  abatement  and  control  programs 
for  Indian  lands. 

•  Promote  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  by  eliminating  separate  resource  constraints 
and  burdensome  administrative  requirements  associated  with  program-specific  grants 
and  simplify  the  grant  process  by  avoiding  the  perceived  and  actual  complications  of 
USEPA's  administrative  process. 

•  Promote  the  abatement  of  pollution  on  Indian  lands,  through  the  implementation  of  a 
core  environmental  management  program  tailored  to  a  TYibe's  specific  needs. 

•  Preliminary  solid  waste  management  plans  have  been  developed  for  many  Tribes.  Plans 
for  implementation  of  these  plans  are  being  developed. 


Conclusion 

The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  is 
successful  and  unique  in  the  United  States.  The  continuance  of  current  efforts  is  required  to 
eliminate  current  threats  and  prevent  future  risks  to  the  environment  and  public  health  on 
Tribal  lands.  The  former  Administrator  of  USEPA,  William  Reilly,  stated  that  the  Agency 
commitment  to  pursue  environmental  goals  on  Indian  lands  and  to  build  Tribal  environmental 
capacity  must  be  a  priority.  USEPA  no  doubt  has  responsibility  to  the  Tribes  to  protect 
Reservation  environments  in  as  complete  and  comprehensive  a  manner  as  possible.  General 
Assistance  Awards  demonstrate  the  Agency's  commitment  and  flexibility  in  meeting  that 
responsibility. 

Funding  assistance  from  USEPA  is  necessary  to  continue  this  successful  environmental 
program  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region.  The  Great  Lakes  TVibes  and  USEPA  Region  5  have 
developed  and  implemented  a  comprehensive  and  cooperative  program  for  the  development 
and  establishment  of  environmental  protection  capability  and  capacity  at  minimal  cost.  The 
Great  Lakes  Tribes  have  requested  such  assistance  from  USEPA  and  are  eager  to  continue 
this  new  and  productive  relationship.  Failure  to  achieve  adequate  funding  will  only  subject 
the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  peoples  to  further  risk  and  degradation  to  our  environments  and  our 
public  health. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  allocated  to  the  development  and  establishment  of  State 
environmental  infrastructures  in  Region  5.  It  is  time  to  provide  equitable  funding  for  the 
development  of  Tribal  environmental  infrastructure.  The  Great  Lakes  Tribes  require  $2,250 
Million  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  continue  our  successful  efforts.  Appropriate  funding  will 
assist  the  Tribes  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Iowa  as  we  manage  our 
environments  and  protect  the  health  of  out  people. 
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4-Slate  Intertribal  Assembly 
RESOLUTION  5-S.92.09 

WHEREAS:    The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  is  an  intertribal  assembly  whose  membership 
is  comprised  of  the  thirty  federally  recognized  American  Indian  lYibes  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  and 

WHEREAS:     It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  provide  grants  for  single  environmental  activities  that  do  not  meet  the 
holistic  environmental  goals  of  the  lYibes;  and 

WHEREAS:    Region  V,  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  enact  multi-media  grants  for 
27  TYIbes  within  the  Great  Lakes  Region  within  limiu  of  its  Fiscal  Year  1992  budget 
and  has  calculated  that  a  $1.5  million  budget  would  be  necessary  to  fund  an 
environmental  presence  for  every  Reservation  in  Region  V  in  Fiscal  Year  1993;  and 

WHEREAS:     The  approved  national  budget  of  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  does  not  reflect  the  documented  need  exhibited  in  EPA's  Indian  Resource 
Task  Force  Report,  thereby,  effectively  preventing  realistic  Environmental  Protection 
Programs  in  Indian  Country;  and 

WHEREAS:     EPA  has  failed  to  work  with  Congress  to  pass  necessary  legislation  to  ensure 
that  authorization  to  continue  Tribal  Multi-Media  programs  is  accomplished. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:     That  the  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  supports 
the  holistic  Multi-Media  approach  to  Region  V  and  now  the  National  Headquarters  of 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  said  Tribes  commit 
themselves  to  meet  with  Senators  Inouye  and  McCain  to  solicit  a  $1.5  million 
continuing  line-item  appropriation  in  the  national  EPA  budget  for  Region  V  in  Fiscal 
Year  1993  to  fund  Multi-Media  grants  to  Great  Lakes  lYibes;  and 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:     That  the  Membership  of  the  4- 

State  Intertribal  Assembly  beseeches  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  nationally 
to  realistically  seed  adequate  Congressional  appropriations  to  timely  implement  full 
Environmental  Protection  Programs  on  all  Federally  recognized  Reservations,  as  well 
as  work  with  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  continue  Tribal  Multi-Media 
authorization. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  MENOMINEE  INDIAN  TRIBE  OF  WISCONSIN 


The  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  tirges  this  Subcommittee  to 
appropriate  $15  million  In  FY'1994  funds  within  the  Abatement,  Compliance  and 
Control  account  of  the  Envlrormiental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  budget  for  the 
development  of  tribal  multimedia  environmental  programs.   This  level  of 
appropriations  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  year  with  passage  of  the  Indian 
Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act.  which  became  Public  Law  102- 
497.    This  Act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  make  grants  for  general  assistance  and  technical  assistance  to  tribes  for 
the  development  and  administration  of  multi-media  environmental  programs.    The 
Act  authorizes  $15  million  for  both  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  for  such  grants  to  tribes. 

In  the  FY1993  appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Independent  Agencies,  Congress 
appropriated  $7.5  million  for  the  development  of  tribal  multimedia  environmental 
programs.    Of  the  total  $7.5  million,  $2.5  million  was  earmarked  for  Northwest 
tribes  for  environmental  protection  programs,  and  $4  million  was  earmarked  for 
the  Intertribal  Council  of  Arizona  for  soUd  waste  needs  assessment  and  planning. 
The  remaining  $1  million  was  for  tribal  multimedia  grants  with  na  tribal-speclfic 
earmarks. 

For  FY1994  we  would  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  increase  the  amount  of 
funds  that  are  not  earmarked  by  geographic  region  o'  tribal  organization,  as  well 
as  to  appropriate  the  full  level  of  $15  million  In  funding  that  is  authorized. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  remains  on  the  lands  which  have  been 
our  homeland  since  time  immemorial.    The  Menominee  Indian  Reservation 
consists  of  360  square  miles  of  mostly  wilderness  terrain,  with  80  lakes  and  more 
than  300  miles  of  rivers  and  streams.    Since  Menominee  lands  were  never 
allotted,  our  reservation  remains  one  of  the  largest  chunks  of  uncheckerboarded 
tracts  of  Indians  lands  in  the  nation. 

Environmental  protection  Is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe.    In  1987.  with  support  from  EPA  Region  5.  the  Tribe  developed  and 
adopted  a  set  of  hazardous  waste  regulations.   Since  then.  EPA  has  supported  the 
Tribe's  efforts  to  be  the  first  tribe  in  the  country  to  apply  for  status  as  a  state  for 
delegation  of  federal  authority  to  regulate  hazardous  waste  generation  and 
transportation  under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCFIA).    The 
Tribe  Is  engaged  in  a  pilot  program  to  regulate  management  and  storage  of 
hazardous  wastes  under  RCRA.    In  the  context  of  this  pilot  project,  the 
Menominee  Tribe  has  direct  experience  with  the  frustration  of  not  being  able  to 
use  EPA  assistance  to  address  the  full  range  of  our  concerns  with  hazardous  wastes 
and  other  hazardous  materials  because  some  aspects  of  this  subject  matter  are 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  subtitle  of  RCRA  that  deals  with  hazardous  wastes. 

The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  is  the  successor  to 
EPA's  multi-media  program.    In  establishing  the  multi-media  program  under  the 
FY1991  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  Congress 
recognized  that  restrictions  in  the  existing  EPA  categorical  grant  programs  are 
often  Inappropriate  when  applied  to  tribes.    Tribes  should  be  given  the  flexibility 
to  address  a  wide  range  of  environmental  issues  on  tribal  lands  without  being 
limited  to  the  restrictions  set  by  the  categorical  programs.    The  Indian 
Envlrormiental  General  Assistance  Program  enables  a  tribe  to  support  a  regulatory 
program  in  one  environmental  area  through  EPA's  categorical  programs,  and  use  a 
General  Assistance  Program  grant  to  develop  regulatory  capacity  in  other  areas. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  looks  forward  to  participating  with  other  tribes  in 
assimilng  a  substantial  role  in  environmental  protection  on  our  tribal  lands  and 
within  Indian  country.   The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  is 
an  Important  step  in  providing  needed  assistance  to  tribal  governments.   We 
therefore  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  level  of  $15  million  In 
funding  that  Is  authorized,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  that  are  not 
earmarked  by  geographic  region  or  tribal  organization.    We  also  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  include  funding  for  EPA  to  administer  the  Indian  Environmental 
General  Assistance  Program,  including  travel  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
tribes.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PHYSICIANS  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


Mr.  Chalrnian,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  the  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment,  and  to 
make  recommendations. 

I  am  John  Grupenhoff,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Physicians  for  the  Environment,  a  recently  formed  nonprofit  organization. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is  to  introduce  you  to  this  new 
organization;  because  of  your  responsibilities  for  overseeing  the  work  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  you  will  be  Interested  to  know  of  potential  relationships. 

Six  weeks  ago  the  first  national  conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Physicians  for  the  Environment  was  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery 
Foundation,  Inc.   Funding  for  the  conference  was  provided  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences.   Over  100  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  attended  the  conference.   Leaders  from  more  than  20 
medical  specialties  spoke  about  what  those  organizations  are  doing  or  can  be 
doing  to  improve  the  environmental  health  of  all  our  citizens,  and 
internationally  as  well.   It  was  successful  beyond  our  fondest  hopes. 

Dr.  Bill  Raub,  Science  Advisor  to  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Watson  of  NASA  Headquarters,  both  spoke  at  and  participated  in  the 
conference. 

The  concept  of  a  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment  was 
proposed  originally  In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Environmental  Research, 
enclosed  with  this  testimony.   That  national  association  is  now  Incorporated 
and  has  begun  its  work. 

The  concept  is  that  an  association  be  created  by  the  national  medical 
specialties  to  deal  with  the  Impact  of  environmental  pollutants  on  the 
organs,  systems  or  disease  processes  best  known  to  them,  to  Inform 
physicians,  patients  and  the  public  about  the  impact  of  pollutants,  and  the 
necessary  personal  and  public  health  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  those  pollutants,  and  to  involve  physicians  in  environmental 
Issues  global  in  nature. 

Our  nation  is  not  alone  in  having  an  association  of  physicians  for  the 
environment,  because  in  Switzerland  two  years  ago  a  physician  named  Dr. 
Werner  Nussbaumer  of  Switzerland  called  for  a  Society  of  Doctors  fot  the 
Environment  and  3,000  practitioners  joined.   That  movement  has  swelled  into 
an  International  Society  of  Doctors  for  the  Environment  (ISDE)  of  which  Dr. 
Nussbaumer  continues  as  President.   There  are  now  in  existence,  or  in 
formation,  Societies  of  Doctors  for  the  Environment  in  many  countries 
internationally.   Dr.  John  Kimball  Scott  serves  as  our  delegate  to  that 
society.   He  is  now  at  the  ISDE  annual  meeting  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland  -- 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  will  be  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  discussing  his 
environmental  organization,  the  Green  Cross. 

At  our  conference  held  here  in  Washington,  a  number  of  issues  were 
discussed,  the  most  prominent  being: 

1.  Air  Pollution 

2.  Ozone  Layer  Depletion  and  Health  Effects 

3.  Importance  of  Biological  Diversity  to  the  Physician  Community 
It .  Cancer  and  the  Environment 

5.  Pesticides,  Herbicides,  and  Agricultural  Toxics 

6.  Lead  and  Other  Heavy  Metals 

It  is  clear  that  Air  Pollution  was  the  major  concern  --  an  EPA  issue;  ozone 
layer  depletion  was  another  serious  concern  --  a  NASA  issue. 
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We  incend  to  work  on  vihe  issue  of  air  pollution  first,  examining  every 
impact  it  has  on  the  human  body,  its  organs  and  systems;  not  only  on  the 
lungs . 

It  will  be  expected  that  those  medical  society  representatives  who 
participate  will  provide  a  presentation  about  the  impacts  of  air  pollution 
upon  the  body  organs  and  systems  in  which  they  specialize.   These 
presentations  will  have  been  cleared  with  the  appropriate  peer  review 
apparatuses  of  the  medical  specialty,  developed  in  language  understandable 
by  the  lay  public,  deal  with  what  is  known  and  what  is  not  yet  known  about 
the  impacts,  lay  out  a  suggested  research  agenda  in  detail,  and  provide 
appropriate  literature  references. 

The  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment  stresses  the 
concept  --  that  all  appropriate  physicians'  organizations  come  together  to 
examine  air  pollution  (and  other  issues)  from  their  own  perspectives. 

Dr.  Al  Munzer,  President-Elect  of  the  American  Lung  Association,  in  his 
presentation  to  the  conference,  stated  that  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  many  bodily  organs  and  systems  and  pollutants,  such  as  air 
pollution: 

'...After  all,  it's  not  iust  the  lunes  and  the  lower  respiratory  tract, 
but  also  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  the  skin  that  are  exposed  to 
environmental  pollution.   It's  not  iust  the  lung  that  serves  as  a 
eatevay  for  hazardous  pollutants,  but  it's  also  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.   It's  not  iust  lung  cancer  but  also  bladder  cancer  that's 
related  to  smoking.   Lead  may  be  inhaled  through  the  lung,  but  it  has 
its  effect  on  bone,  blood  and  the  central  nervous  system.   Carbon 
monoxide  too  gains  access  to  the  body  by  the  lung,  but  has  its  greatest 
effect  on  the  cardiovascular  system.   In  all  modesty,  what  other  parts 
of  the  body  lack  is  not  a  connection  to  the  environment,  but  an 
organization  committed  to  bringing  that  relationship  to  the  fore  like 
the  American  Lung  Association." 

We  hope  that  you  will  urge  the  EPA,  in  bill  report  language,  to  work  with  us 
in  developing  appropriate  physician,  patient  and  public  education  materials 
and  videos  based  on  this  concept  of  dealing  with  air  pollution. 

The  same  approach  will  be  used  regarding  ozone  layer  depletion.  We  will  be 
developing  a  team  of  physician  specialists  to  work  on  these  issues: 
dermatologists,  immunologists ,  otolaryngologists,  plastic  surgeons, 
ophthalmologists,  general  practitioners,  and  pediatricians,  to  name  a  few, 
each  approaching  the  problem  with  their  own  special  expertise. 

In  this  case,  we  hope  you  will  urge  NASA  to  work  with  the  National 
Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment  to  develop  similar  education 
and  information  materials. 

One  additional  matter:   Because  of  your  demonstrated  concern  for  the 
environment,  I  propose  another,  more  ambitious  concept  to  quickly  bring  into 
action  many  of  the  medicine/health  organizations  on  environmental  matters, 
whose  leadership  and  staff  will  have  to  be  convinced  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  do  so. 

The  concept  is  to  create  a  "Health/Medicine  Commission  on  the  Environment" 
or  a  "Commission  on  Environment  and  Medicine. " 

The  national  effort  could  be  supported  by  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  have  all  elements  of  the  health 
care  community  come  together  to  work  to  improve  the  environment. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  planning  meeting  called,  perhaps  under  your 
leadership,  bringing  together  key  leaders  of  the  various  constituency 
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organizations,  including  medicine,  nursing,  allied  health  organizations, 
health  and  life  insurance  groups,  medical  media,  hospitals,  pharmaceutical 
organizations,  biotech  firms,  and  leaders  of  the  various  lay  organizations, 
among  others. 

The  leadership  group  would  lay  out  a  series  of  tasks  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
field,  which  program  would  be  introduced  to  a  national  conference  pulled 
together,  perhaps  toward  th6  end  of  the  year,  of  all  appropriate 
organizations  in  the  medicine/health  field,  with  environment  leaders. 

Also,  inter-organizational  committees  would  be  developed  on  each 
environmental  problem  of  significance  (air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
biodiversity,  forest  issues,  etc.)  which  would  cross-cut  these 
organizations,  so  that  there  could  be  an  interplay  among  these  organizations 
on  the  various  issues.   These  committees,  when  formed,  would  come  up  with 
action  programs  in  each  of  the  areas  as  to  the  impacts  and  opportunities 
relating  to  the  environment. 

I  would  also  anticipate  that  funding  for  such  an  enterprise  could  be  made 
available  by  pharmaceutical,  medical  and  other  organizations,  and  that  a 
small  staff  could  be  set  up  to  coordinate  matters. 

I  can  already  think  of  a  number  of  leaders  from  the  medical  pharmaceutical 
and  biotechnology  community,  and  the  manufacturers  and  supply  companies  who 
provide  surgical,  medical  and  other  materials  to  the  medicine  and  health 
community,  who  would  come  forward  to  leadership  positions  in  such  an  effort. 

The  commission  report  would  give  a  wide  range  of  actions  that  could  be 
undertaken,  including  things  like:  development  of  manuals  for  the  "greening" 
of  physicians'  and  health  care  professionals'  offices  and  hospitals; 
programs  of  physician  and  health  professions  education  which  would  receive 
educational  credit  from  their  professional  organizations,  structured 
activity  for  international  medical /environmental  matters,  development  of 
public  education  campaigns,  research  programs,  and  so  on. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  here  because  I  am  sure  you  can  see  in  your  mind's 
eye  what  is  needed. 

I  raise  this  matter  before  the  subcommittee  because  of  your  demonstrated 
Interest  in  health  and  the  environment. 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MARY  WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL 

FOUNDATION 

Madam  Chairwoman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  belialf  of  the  Mary  Washington 
Hospital  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  I  would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with 
written  testimony.    I  res|)eclfully  request  that  you  submit  our  testimony  for  the  official  record. 

Mary  Washington  Hospital  (MWH)  has  served  the  people  in  the  Fredericksburg  area  for 
almost  one  hundred  years.  During  that  time,  the  Hospital  has  gone  through  a  number  of  positive 
changes  in  order  to  better  serve  the  people  in  the  Fredericksburg  vicinity.  The  Hospital,  situated 
midway  between  Washington,  D.C.  and  Richmond,  Virginia  is  the  only  provider  of  acute  care 
services  within  a  five-county  area.  Fredericksburg,  once  known  primarily  for  its  role  in  our 
Nation's  Colonial  and  Civil  War  history,  is  now  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  Virginia's 
"Golden  Crescent".  Today,  businesses  and  families  are  moving  to  the  Fredericksburg  region 
in  record  numbers.   This  important  international  market  stretches  from  Baltimore,  Maryland  to 
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Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  Seventy-five  Fortune  500  companies  are  already  headquartered  in 
the  Golden  Crescent.  The  population  growth  rate  in  the  region  it  serves  is  expanding  faster  than 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  national  averages.  !l  is  in  the  nation's  third  largest  market  with  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  4.2%.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  growing  elderly  population  resulting  in  a 
critical  need  to  expand  clinical/surgical  services  provided  by  the  Hospital. 

Mary  Washington  Hospital  is  the  chief  subsidiary  of  MWH  MediCorp,  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  which  follows  a  "cradle-to-grave"  approach  to  health  care  by  providing 
comprehensive  community  care  to  individuals  of  all  ages.  MWH  MediCorp  operates  several 
satellite  and  affiliated  medical  center  services.  These  include  the  Cancer  Center  of  Virginia,  the 
Carriage  Hill  Nursing  Home,  Chancellor's  Village  Senior  Living  Center,  Fredericksburg 
Ambulatory  Surgery  Center,  a  coinprehensive  medical  mall  in  Stafford  County  and  senior  living 
centers  in  Westmoreland  and  Spotsylvania  Counties. 

Following  an  analysis  of  the  market  dynamics  in  the  Hospital's  service  area  and  the 
changing  health  care  industry,  Mary  Washington  Hospital's  management  concluded  that  existing 
facilities  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  long-term,  projected  population  growth  and  evolving 
medical  needs  of  its  patient  population.  The  Hospital  identified  what  issues  must  be  addressed 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  larger  population  group  it  serves,  as  well  as  the  problem  of 
escalating  health  care  costs,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  health  care  within  its  locale.  In 
response  to  these  strategic  issues,  the  Hospital  ascertained  a  definite  need  existed  to  construct 
a  replacement  hospital  facility  because: 

•  Renovations  to  the  existing  facility  did  not  make  sound  financial  sense. 

•  Present  computer  technology  and  automation  was  outdated. 

•  Critical  care  capacity  was  below  patient  demand. 

•  Surging  health  care  costs  dictated  reorientation  toward  outpatient  care. 

The  new,  $100  million,  state-of-the-art  Hospital  complex  is  currently  under  construction 
on  a  seventy-acre  site. 

In  anticipation  of  the  new  Hospital's  opening,  planned  for  later  this  summer,  Mary 
Washington  Hospital  and  the  City  of  Fredericksburg  were  confronted  with  the  task  of 
determining  the  best  use  for  the  "old"  hospital  facility.  Tliis  facility  is  a  300,000  square  foot 
multi-story  complex,  built  in  1951,  and  has  seven  subsequent  additions.  It  is  ideally  suited  for 
redevelopment  use.  Over  the  years,  this  facility  has  served  the  community  as  a  regional  medical 
center.  Now  its  versatile  design  and  solid  conventional  construction  make  it  an  excellent 
candidate  for  redevelopment. 

This  property  includes  off-street  parking  for  475  vehicles  in  three  adjacent  lots.  There 
are  also  approximately  375  on-street  parking  spaces  within  two  blocks  of  the  facility.  It  is  zoned 
"commercial  transitional"  which  allows  a  variety  of  commercial  uses  by  right  and  by  special  use 
permit.  Most  of  the  adjoining  properties  are  commercial  or  institutional.  A  well-established 
residential  neighborhood  borders  the  property  to  the  south.  The  structure  of  the  building  is 
concrete  frame  with  a  brick  exterior.  The  Hospital's  excellent  condition  today  results  from  its 
sound  construction  and  careful  maintenance  throughout  the  years. 

Currently,  Mary  Washington  Hospital  provides  medical  care  to  anyone  who  walks  in  our 
doors,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  The  cost  of  treating  the  indigent  population, 
particularly  with  regard  to  minor  illnesses  and  highway-related  traumas  in  the  emergency  room, 
has  been  the  Hospital's  largest  concern.  The  renovation  of  the  old  facility  and  the  establishment 
of  a  free  clinic  would  resolve  those  concerns. 

It  was  concluded  that  as  part  of  a  major  health  care  cost  containment  effort  and  a 
restnicturing  of  basic  health  care  delivery  services,  Mary  Washington  Hospital  would  seek  to 
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renovate  part  of  the  existing  facility,  which  had  become  badly  outdated,  and  convert  it  into  a  free 
clinic  to  serve  the  indigent  and  under-insured  population  in  the  surrounding  area.  The  clinic 
would  divert  indigent  patients  from  using  the  most  expensive  source  of  care  (the  emergency 
room)  to  the  least  expensive  source. 

Mary  Washington  Hospital's  decision  to  renovate  the  existing  Hospital  into  indigent  care 
use  is  backed  by  findings  of  the  State  of  Virginia's  Health  Care  Advisory  Board.  In  1992,  the 
Board  was  assigned  the  task  of  holding  several  town  hall  meetings  to  discuss  methods  of 
improving  America's  health  care  system.  Analysis  of  the  data  they  gathered  showed  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  use  of  hospitals  can  also  result  in  lower  costs  for  consumers.  They 
concluded  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce  hospital  costs  is  to  establish  more  free  clinics 
rather  than  expensive,  unnecessary  use  of  emergency  rooms  for  primary  care. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  research,  public  policy  development  and  health  care 
systems  have  ignored  or  are  incapable  of  effectively  resolving  the  different  and  sometimes 
unique  issues  thai  are  endemic  to  lower  income  populations.  This  has  resulted  in  health  care 
agendas  that  have  often  failed  to  include  the  indigent;  public  policy  that  neglects  the  core  issues 
central  to  lower  income  health  care;  and  a  delivery  system  that  is  generally  inaccessible,  of  poor 
quality  and  negligent  in  providing  the  least  intrusive  and  most  effective  therapeutic  and  clinical 
interventions.  The  primary  mission  of  Mary  Washington  Hospital  is  to  foster  the  development 
of  health  care  of  particular  concern  to  indigent  populations;  to  focus  on  the  relationships  between 
social  disenfranchisement  and  to  provide  access  to  cutting  edge  advances  in  basic  and  advanced 
therapeutics,  particularly  on  an  out-patient  level. 

Additional  plans  include  an  educational  center,  a  center  for  preventive  medicine  and 
lifestyle  adjustment  classes.  Projections  reveal  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  senior  citizens 
which  would  further  increase  the  need  for  clinical  services  and  cost  containment.  Renovation 
of  the  Hospital  would  also  enhance  the  community  infrastructure  by  providing  local  jobs  during 
the  renovation  phase  and  by  expanding  the  local  employment  and  tax  bases  after  project 
completion.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  renovation  necessary  to  establish  the  free  clinic  is 
approximately  $4  million,  which  includes  equipment  costs  and  a  mobile  clinic  for  outlying  rural 
areas.  This  facility  would  be  operated  almost  entirely  with  volunteers  including  doctors,  nurses, 
lab  technicians  and  pharmacists.  Pharmaceuticals  would  be  purchased  at  deep  discounts  from 
manufacturers  or  donated  entirely  free  of  charge. 

We  believe  that  it  is  critical  to  begin  work  at  the  Hospital  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Hospital  is  uniquely  positioned  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  program  and  model  for  other 
hospitals  of  this  type.  Through  the  modelling  of  an  innovative  system  for  the  coordination  of 
care,  this  program  will  develop  national  standards  for  indigent  health  care  management  and  will 
provide  guidance  and  expertise  to  the  federal  government  on  the  implementation  of  similar 
projects  in  our  nation.  The  Hospital  is  committed  to  this  project  because  of  its  interest  in  the 
community  and  out  of  financial  necessity.  Mary  Washington  Hospital  absorbs  $9.5  million  in 
uncompensated  medical  costs  a  year.  Such  a  clinic  would  significantly  decrease  the  costs  of 
providing  this  care. 

Given  the  unique  nature  of  this  project  and  the  approximately  $100  million  investment 
already  made  at  the  new  facility,  Mary  Washington  Hospital  believes  that,  in  partnership  with 
the  federal  government,  the  free  clinic  can  provide  a  national  demonstration  project  worthy  of 
Congressional  support.  As  a  result  of  fewer  and  less  costly  federal  health  care  claims  and 
reimbursements,  the  return  to  American  taxpayers  can  be  many  times  the  initial  investment. 

Successful  redevelopment  would  enable  Mary  Washington  Hospital  to  adapt  to  the 
national  trend  toward  outpatient  care.  In  addition,  its  close  proximity  to  the  1-95  corridor 
presents  a  practical,  logistical  solution  to  the  problem  of  highway  trauma  injuries. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  worthwhile  request,  as  I  know  the 
renovation  of  the  Mary  Washington  Hospital  will  produce  tremendous  benefits  to  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  communities.  Thank  you  and  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  for 
your  support  and  consideration. 
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Statement  of  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board 

I  am  Dr.  Saul  Genuth,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board.  The  Board  was  established  by 
Congress  to  review  Federal  diabetes  programs  and  make  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture directions.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  providing  the  Board  with 
the  opportunity  to  present  our  recommendations  on  diabetes-related  health  care  de- 
livery and  biomedical  research  at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA).  Our 
1993  annual  report  will  be  provided  to  this  subcommittee  along  with  the  testimony. 

diabetes  in  the  va 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  VA  population  are  between  the  ages  of  55  and 
74.  Because  the  incidence  of  diabetes  increases  sharply  in  this  age  group,  this  dis- 
ease is  a  significant  problem  throughout  the  VA  health  care  system.  In  fact,  about 
15  percent  of  patients  who  are  admitted  to  VA  hospitals  have  diabetes,  and  many 
of  those  admitted  receive  amputations.  Of  the  6,900  amputations  performed  at  the 
VA  in  1988,  4,400  were  diabetes-related.  Between  50  and  75  percent  of  these  ampu- 
tations could  have  been  prevented  with  proper  and  timely  care.  The  cost  per  hos- 
pital stay  for  an  amputation  is  $23,000,  enough  money  to  pay  for  approximately  10 
years  of  bimonthly  appointments  to  Provide  for  preventive  care  for  15  patients. 

HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY  IN  THE  VA 

Practical  and  effective  therapies,  such  as  preventive  foot  care,  retinal  screening, 
and  patient  education  for  self-care,  prevent  or  reduce  the  incidence  and  severity  of 
many  costly  complications  of  diabetes,  such  as  blindness  and  amputations,  that  are 
prevalent  among  U.S.  veterans.  Unfortunately,  these  therapies  are  not  always  avail- 
able because  of  inadequate  VA  health  manpower  resources  as  well  as  Congressional 
guidelines  that  disqudify  most  veterans  for  outpatient  preventive  services.  Patients 
with  non  service-related  conditions,  including  diabetes,  can  only  receive  care  after 
the  condition  becomes  acute  (e.g.,  amputation  for  advanced  diabetic  foot  disease  or 
laser  surgery  for  diabetic  retinopathy).  This  late  intervention  results  in  unnecessary 
patient  suffering  and  greatly  increases  the  VA's  total  cost  for  health  care. 

The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  enact  legislation  that  will  enable  all  dia- 
betic patients  treated  at  VA  medical  centers  to  receive  outpatient  and  inpatient 
services  necessary  to  prevent  and  treat  diabetes  and  its  complications. 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE  VA 

Along  with  the  shortage  of  resources  for  diabetes  care,  the  VA  faces  the  formida- 
ble task  of  meiintaining  biomedical  research  for  diabetes  on  an  ever-diminishing  re- 
search budget.  In  FY  1993,  additional  budget  reductions  will  force  the  suspension 
of  funding  for  all  new  merit  review,  cooperative  studies,  and  career  development 
proposals  for  medical  research.  This  limited  budget  will  seriously  jeopardize  future 
studies  such  as  the  proposed  plan  for  a  20  center,  7  year  randomized  prospective 
clinical  trial  on  the  effect  of  pharmaceutical  control  of  blood  glucose  on  prevention 
of  complications  in  patients  with  noninsulin-dependent  diabetes  mellitus.  This  study 
is  just  one  in  a  long  history  of  successful  comprehensive  biomedical  research 
projects,  especially  suited  for  the  environment  and  facilities  of  the  VA  system.  Car- 
diovasciilar  disease  risk  factors  such  as  hypertension,  dyslipidemia  (high  choles- 
terol), obesity,  and  smoking  will  be  managed  for  all  patients.  This  new  trial  will 
record  events  such  as  strokes,  heart  attacks,  and  congestive  heart  failure.  Diabetic 
retinopathy,  a  complication  that  can  cause  blindness,  will  also  be  a  primary 
endpoint.  The  restilts  of  this  study  covild  have  an  impact  on  the  treatment  for  the 
general  population  with  diabetes,  not  just  diabetic  patients  treated  by  the  VA. 

For  the  VA  to  remain  a  vital  and  thriving  part  of  the  diabetes  biomedical  research 
community,  the  Board  makes  the  following  recommendation: 

The  Board  recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  $306  million  in  FY  1994  for  the 
VA  medical  research  pr-ogram,  raising  the  funding  level  to  2  percent  of  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  appropriation. 

The  VA  also  fulfills  a  vital  role  in  the  Nation's  health  care  system  by  providing 
health  care  to  many  U.S.  veterans.  Because  preventive  care  for  those  with  diabetes 
can  have  a  profound  impact  on  decreasing  disease  and  suffering  associated  with 
complications  related  to  mabetes,  preventive  care  should  be  provided  to  all  veterans, 
not  just  those  with  service-related  complications.  Guidelines  for  VA  health  services 
eligibility  should  be  consistent  with  current,  accepted  therapy  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  diabetes  and  its  complications. 
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The  Board  believes  that  the  VA  has  been  instrumental  in  advancing  diabetes  re- 
search with  significant  contributions  made  in  the  areas  of  insulin  measurements, 
pathogenesis  of  insulin  resistance,  and  peripheral  vascular  disease.  With  its  unique- 
ly structured  network  of  facilities  around  the  country,  the  VA  provides  an  un- 
matched wealth  of  existing  laboratory,  scientist,  and  patient  resources  readily  avail- 
able for  spearheading  research  studies. 

The  health  of  many  of  the  Nation's  citizens  who  have  proudly  served  our  country 
and  the  continuation  of  essential  research  programs  at  the  VA  depend  on  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  resources.  The  Board  trusts  that  this  subcommittee  will  act  posi- 
tively on  these  recommendations,  ensuring  the  quality  of  diabetes-related  health 
care  for  the  Nation  and  the  Nation's  veterans. 


Statement  of  The  American  Legion 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  The  American  Legion,  the  na- 
tion's largest  organization  of  wartime  veterans,  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  submit 
this  statement  in  support  of  the  Selective  Service  System's  Registration  Program. 

As  veterans  who  have  served  in  all  our  nation's  wars  and  conflicts  during  and 
since  World  War  I,  we  know  only  too  well  the  vital  role  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  played  in  ensuring  that  the  Department  of  Defense  would  have  an  identified 
manpower  pool  in  the  event  the  United  States  had  to  mobilize  or  engage  in  extended 
warfare.  From  its  very  onset,  The  American  Legion  has  given  long-standing  support 
for  universal  military  training.  The  All-Volunteer  Force  has  proven  to  be  an  un- 
qualified success,  yet  Selective  Service  registration  continues  to  serve  as  our  life  in- 
surance policy  during  these  unstable  times. 

Despite  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War,  American  service  men  and  women  are  de- 

f)loyed  worldwide  to  include  their  participation  in  a  peace-keeping  mission  in  Soma- 
ia  and  enforcing  the  no-fly  zones  in  Iraq  and  facing  a  possible  expanded  role  in 
Bosnia.  America^  leadership  role  in  the  world  is  changing,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
ended.  If  anything,  it  appears  to  be  expanding  and  deepening.  The  unpredictability 
and  volatility  of  worldwide  tensions  urges  us  to  think  in  terms  of  continued  pre- 
paredness, not  demobilization. 

At  its  74th  National  Convention  last  year.  Legionnaires  unanimously  adopted  res- 
olutions supportive  of  both  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  system  as  a  viable  back-up  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  These  positions 
were  based  on  the  following  realities:  (a)  fiiture  uncertainty  about  the  demographics 
of  military  manpower  availability;  (6)  uncertain  service  or  career  opportunities,  fre- 
quent overseas  deployments  and  the  possibilities  of  combat  action,  and  non-competi- 
tive military  compensation  which  create  pressures  on  recruiting  and  retaining  serv- 
ice members  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force;  and  (c)  a  fair  and  equitable  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  with  stringent  controls  over  deferments  places  the  concept  of  service  to 
the  nation  in  its  proper  perspective  with  the  direct  involvement  of  all  Americans. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  undergoing  its  largest  drawdown  of  trained  military  man- 
power since  World  War  II.  Our  current  defense  strategy  calls  for  smaller  forces 
geared  only  for  regional  conflicts  of  short  duration  and  not  for  multiple  peace-mak- 
ing, peace-keeping,  humanitarian  missions  or  extended  warfare.  The  inevitability  of 
a  smaller  active  force  only  reinforces  the  need  for  combat-ready  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Units  and  tiie  need  to  reconstitute  our  forces  in  a  timely  manner. 

Since  about  97  percent  of  our  18-25  year  olds  have  registered  for  Selective  Serv- 
ice, it  is  all  too  obvious  that  the  Registration  Program  has  been  highly  efficient  and 
effective.  There  is  virtually  no  resistance  to  the  registration  requirement.  Results 
such  as  these  serve  as  evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of  this  country  supports  our 
present  registration  system.  Proponents  for  continued  registration  argue  that  such 
a  system  worked  well  in  previous  wars  and  should  work  well  today.  Because  World 
Wars  I  and  II  began  long  before  our  coimtry  became  involved,  we  had  the  benefit 
of  abundant  time  to  accomplish  registration  before  troops  were  actually  committed. 
That  wUl  not  be  a  luxury  we  can  expect  to  enjoy  in  today's  unpredictable  environ- 
ment. If  registration  were  to  be  suspended,  and  then  restarted  during  a  period  of 
crisis,  it  would  take  many  months  to  achieve  the  high  levels  of  compliance.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  "balloon  goes  up"  to  commence  mobilization  ef- 
forts, i'o  abandon  peacetime  registration,  in  our  view,  is  to  invite  disaster. 

Registration  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  obligations  our  nation  requires  of  its 
young  men.  It  requires  all  men  to  "stand  up  and  be  counted"  for  their  country.  Se- 
lective Service  System  public  awareness  aavertising  creates  awareness  of  military 
service  as  a  profession  or  career.  Removing  this  "right  of  passage"  for  all  men  will 
reduce  each  man's  level  of  consciousness  about  military  service  and  the  obUgation 
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to  defend  our  country.  It  could  ultimately  have  a  negative  impact  on  recruiting,  as 
the  act  of  registering  fades. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  there  are  recent  indica- 
tions that  recniiters  are  already  having  difBculty  meeting  quahty  goals  for  new  en- 
listees. There  were  drops  reported  in  the  percentage  of  entering  high  school  grad- 
uates, substantial  declines  in  the  numbers  of  young  men  considering  enlistment  in 
the  past  two  years,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Category  IV  recruits  accepted 
for  military  service.  Army  recruit  quality  has  reached  a  10-year  low.  Among  the  rea- 
sons cited  by  recruiters  were  reduced  career  security  and  the  younger  generation's 
awareness  of  the  post-Persian  Gulf  War  "arduousness  of  military  life." 

Maintaining  a  small,  streamlined  Selective  Service  System  and  Registration  Pro- 
gram is  a  cost-effective  hedge  against  the  unknown.  All  America  citizens  are  its 
beneficiaries.  Maintenance  of  a  viable  Registration  System  that  is  a  proven  means 
of  reconstituting  Forces  more  rapidly  makes  good  sense.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  its  Registration  Program  are  essential  and  genuine  bargains. 

This  concludes  our  statement. 


Statement  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
The  American  Psychological  Association  Recommends: 
National  Science  Foundation 

— ^Approval  of  the  Administration's  FY94  request  for  NSF  of  $3.2  billion 

— ^Approval  of  the  FY94  request  of  $75.31  million  for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and 
Economic  Research  Division.  This  will  help  restore  funds  to  a  research  area  con- 
sistently underfunded  over  the  last  12  years. 

— Approval  of  the  $1.46  million  request  for  the  Intelligent  Systems  Research  Ini- 
tiative. 

— $55  million  for  Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

— Direct  EPA  to  provide  at  least  level  funding  for  the  Health  Effects  Research 
Laboratory  (HERL) — a  unique  facility  conducting  research  to  support  EPA's  reg- 
ulatory function. 

— Restore  $1  million  for  the  "Neurotoxicity  Initiative"  in  HERL's  Neurotoxicology 
Division.  $1  milUon  was  appropriated  for  FY93  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  research  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  and  needs  to  be  continued  in 
FY94. 

Veterans  Health  Administration  (in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs) 
— Appropriate  $242  million  for  research  in  VHA.  This  will  prevent  the  drastic  cuts 

in  research  that  will  result  if  the  Administration's  request,  which  is  11  percent 

lover  that  the  FY93  appropriation,  is  approved. 
Madam  Chairwoman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I'm  Elizabeth  Baldwin, 
Legislative  and  Federal  Affairs  for  the  American  Psychological  Association  (APA). 
I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  representing  APA's  and  its  118,000  members  and  asso- 
ciates. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  two  agencies  and  one 
Department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee — the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF),  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  and  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA). 

national  science  foundation 

NSF  supports  basic  and  strategic  research  in  all  major  scientific  and  engineering 
fields,  with  basic  behavioral  research  mainly  supported  through  the  Directorate  for 
Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences,  and  the  Directorate  for  Biological 
Sciences.  APA  is  very  pleased  to  support  the  Administration's  FY94  request  of  $3.2 
billion  for  NSF.  This  requested  increase  in  support  for  NSF  and  the  science  and  en- 
gineering base  indicates  the  high  priority  placed  on  NSF's  mission  in  the  Adminis- 
tration— one  shared  by  APA  and  other  organizations  concerned  about  basic  science 
funding. 

Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sciences  (SBE) 

SBE  was  created  in  October  1991  when  the  former  Directorate  of  Biological,  Be- 
havioral and  Social  Sciences  was  reorganized.  This  reorganization  acknowledged  the 
significant  contribution  of  behavioral  and  social  sciences  research  to  NSF's  mission. 
SBE  supports  basic  research  in  human  cognition  and  perception,  social  psychology, 
decision,  risk  and  management  sciences,  and  linguistics. 
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The  Administration's  $75.31  million  FY94  request  for  Social,  Behavioral  and  Eco- 
nomic Research  will  support  research  that  was  consistently  underfunded  over  the 
last  12  years.  This  FY94  level  of  funding  for  SBE  will  restore  funds  to  the  core  re- 
search programs  in  SBE  which  suffered  a  decrease  in  FY93.  This  was  especially  un- 
fortunate coming  in  the  second  year  of  funding  for  the  new  Directorate.  Within  this 
budget  request  for  the  core  research  programs  in  SBE  are  several  initiatives  and 
programs  which  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  science  base  and  will 
contribute  to  identified,  high  priority  national  needs. 

FCCSET  initiatives  in  SBE 

SBE's  FY94  request  includes  support  for  its  increased  participation  in  three  initia- 
tives coordinated  by  the  Federsd  Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  Engineering  and 
Technology  (FCCSET).  These  government-wide  initiatives  have  been  identified  as 
high  priority  areas  for  Federal  research  support.  The  potential  contributions  of  be- 
havioral research  to  these  government-wide  initiatives  is  unique,  valuable  and  not 
duplicated  elsewhere.  SBE's  FY94  budget  request  includes  an  increase  of  $1.1  mil- 
lion for:  1)  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications;  2)  Advanced  Manu- 
facturing; and,  3)  Math  &  Science  Education. 

The  Cognitive  Psychological  and  Language  Science  Program  in  SBE 

APA  endorses  the  $14.66  million  FY94  request  for  this  program  which  funds  basic 
research  in  human  cognition  and  perception,  social  psychology,  decision,  risk  and 
management  sciences,  and  linguistics.  Contributions  from  these  fields  have  applica- 
tions in  such  areas  as  human  management  of  complex  systems  (human/computer 
interface),  more  efficient  and  productive  management  practices,  human  develop- 
ment, education,  and  risk  communication  and  decision  making. 

This  program  is  an  important  source  of  support  for  the  scientific  base  in  behav- 
ioral science,  where  funding  has  still  not  recovered  from  low  levels  of  support  over 
the  past  12  years.  This  has  negatively  affected  not  only  the  science  base,  but  the 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  behavioral  scientists. 

The  Decision,  Risk,  and  Management  Science  Program  in  SBE 

APA  supports  the  $23.72  million  FY94  request  to  support  research  on:  1)  decision- 
making under  risk  and  uncertainty;  and,  2)  management  and  design  of  complex  or- 
ganizations. This  research  is  conducted  with  concern  for  social,  behavioral,  and  orga- 
nizational factors.  The  results  of  this  research  are  especially  applicable  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  competes  in  international  markets  and  improvements  in  decision-making 
and  management  practices  are  sought. 

The  intelligent  systems  research  initiative 

This  interdisciplinary  Initiative  will  concentrate  on  adding  to  the  knowledge  base 
on  the  processing  of  iriformation  by  humans  and  by  machines.  The  ultimate  goal  is 
to  dfrect  this  knowledge  to  improvements  in  the  performance  of  complex  tasks  in 
complex  systems.  This  includes:  human-computer  interaction:  managing  the  explo- 
sion of  information  in  databases,  libraries,  museums,  and  archives;  the  design  of  in- 
structional systems  (especially  for  math  and  science  education);  and  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  computers. 

The  FY94  request  of  $1.46  million  is  a  downpayment  on  this  Initiative  which  will 
encompass  not  only  research,  but  support  for  pre-  and  postdoctoral  fellowships,  and 
undergraduate  studies.  It  will  also  enhance  support  for  the  existing  Science  and 
Technology  Center  for  Cognitive  Science  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support  this  funding  request.  In  addition  to  ex- 
pected practical  applications,  this  Initiative  will  add  greatly  to  scientific  knowledge 
by  revealing  the  properties  basic  to  information  processing — including  the  cognitive 
and  psychological  roots  in  humans.  The  proliferation  of  information  and  the  need 
to  harness  it  for  societal  advancement,  makes  this  Initiative  a  research  challenge 
of  the  highest  order. 

Division  of  integrative  biology  and  neuroscience  (IBN) 

We  support  the  request  of  $88  million  for  IBN  which  is  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
Directorate  and  includes  three  programs:  Physiology  and  Behavior  Program;  Neuro- 
science; and  Developmented  Biology.  Important  research  in  behavioral  neuroscience, 
the  development,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants  and  animals,  and  animal  be- 
havior is  supported  through  these  programs.  A  much  needed  $2.15  million  in  the 
Physiology  and  Behavior  Program  will  help  enhance  collaborative  research  on  the 
behaviorsJ  mechanisms  of  ecological  phenomena  and  will  also  augment  award  sizes. 
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Academic  research  facilities  and  instrumentation 

Finally,  we  urge  support  for  NSF's  request  of  $55  million  for  Academic  Research 
Facilities  and  Instrumentation.  Although  meeting  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  esti- 
mated billions  needed  to  modernize  the  nation's  research  facilities,  this  program 
provides  one  of  the  few  mechanisms  for  institutions  to  apply  for  these  badly  needed 
funds.  This  peer-reviewed  program  considers  all  applications  and  makes  awards 
based  on  need  and  merit.  It  serves  as  a  model  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral money  based  on  national  needs  and  merit. 

EhfVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

The  new  Administration  has  brought  with  it  an  increased  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. Psychological  science  has  much  to  offer  as  the  national  focus  on  the  environ- 
ment broadens  to  include  more  preventive  measures,  as  well  as  to  the  continuing 
effort  to  address  existing  problems.  The  contributions  from  psychological  research 
range  from  the  evaluation  and  testing  of  compounds  for  neurotoxic  properties,  to 
risk  communication  and  prevention  measures.  Preventing  environmental  problems, 
and  finding  solutions  to  existing  ones,  requires  more  than  an  engineering  and  tech- 
nology fix — it's  also  necessary  to  consider  the  human  dimension. 

Neurotoxicity  and  health  effects  research 

Compounds  with  neurotoxic  properties  poison  the  nervous  system  and  can  produce 
transient  or  permanent  damage.  Concern  over  this  damage  arises  when  the  effects 
are  manifested  in  behavior,  and  scientific  psychology  is  the  discipline  best  suited  to 
evaluate  the  behavioral  consequences  of  central  nervous  system  damage  in  human 
and  nonhuman  species.  Of  the  thousands  of  industrial  chemicals  and  pesticides  in 
use  today,  few  have  been  adequately  assessed  for  neurotoxic  properties.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  report,  "Neurotoxicity:  Identifying  and  Controlling 
Poisons  of  the  Nervous  System"  stated  "...  given  the  threat  that  neurotoxic  sub- 
stances pose  to  public  health  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mechanisms  by  which 
these  substances  exert  adverse  effects,  OTA  found  that,  in  general.  Federal  research 
programs  are  not  adequately  addressing  neurotoxicity  concerns." 

An  important  part  of  adequately  assessing  the  potential  neurotoxic  properties  of 
industrial  chemicals  and  pesticides  is  developing  improved  methods  of  evaluating 
neurotoxicity.  Behavioral  research,  which  can  evaluate  autonomic,  sensory,  motor, 
and  cognitive  functions,  is  needed  to  develop  these  improved  methods  for  screening 
substances. 

Given  the  above,  APA  is  very  concerned  with  the  priority  given  neurotoxicological 
research  in  the  EPA's  FY94  research  budget,  and  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  ad- 
dress this  problem. 

Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory  (HERL) 

HERL  is  a  unique  facility  where  research  is  conducted  to  assist  EPA  with  its  reg- 
ulatory functions.  Results  from  research  at  HERL  provide  the  scientific 
underpinnings  for  EPA  regulations  and  HERL  is  also  the  focal  point  for  EPA's  intra- 
mural healm  effects  research  program.  The  funding  for  HERL  has  steadily  de- 
creased over  the  past  twelve  years,  and  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  this 
investment  in  environmental  health  research  at  EPA  as  an  investment  in  preven- 
tion that  protects  the  public  health.  HERL  is  scheduled  for  an  approximate  $3  mil- 
lion decrease  in  FY94.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  direct  at  least  level  funding 
for  HERL  in  EPA's  FY94  budget. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  Administration's  decision  to  cut  a  $1  million  request 
for  a  "Neurotoxicity  Initiative"  in  HERL's  Neurotoxicology  Division.  The  $1  million 
was  appropriated  for  the  current  fisced  year  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this 
research  to  the  public  health  and  safety.  It  was  designed  as  part  of  a  multi-year 
research  effort  directed  at  major  problems  in  neurotoxicity  risk  assessments,  identi- 
fied by  FCCSET.  Research  fi-om  this  initiative  was  to  help  interpret  data  from  other 
traditional  studies.  We  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  restore  funds  for  this  essential  re- 
search. 

While  the  intramural  research  conducted  at  HERL  makes  important  contributions 
to  the  orderly  development  of  a  research  field,  extramural  research  will  enhance  sci- 
entific creativity  and  facilitate  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  by  bringing  in  new 
ideas  from  academic  and  industrial  laboratories.  For  this  reason,  we  strongly  en- 
courage increased  support  of  extramural  neurotoxicity  research  as  well. 

Exploratory  Grants  Program 

The  Exploratory  Grants  Program  (EGP)  in  the  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment is  the  only  place  in  EPA  that  supports  investigator-ii^tiated  research  projects. 
This  program  has  a  history  of  uneven  support  from  EPA,  which  seems  especially 
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short-sighted  given  the  program's  focus  on  long-term  environmental  problems.  In 
the  past,  EGP  has  included  funds  to  support  health  effects  research.  Although  EGP 
hasn't  supported  neurotoxicity  research  at  near  the  levels  we  think  appropriate, 
APA  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  no  FY94  EGP  funds  would  go  for  health  effects 
research. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  reasoning  behind  this  move  was  a  belief  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Science  (NIEHS)  was  supporting  this  re- 
search. EPA  should  not  be  allowed  to  abdicate  responsibility  for  investigating  health 
effects  research — including  neurotoxicity — which  is  Congressionally  mandated  under 
several  statutes,  including  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
(FIFRA),  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA). 

Social  science  research 

An  important  part  of  EPA's  mission  is  to  protect  the  environment  and  prevent 
damage  when  possible.  In  her  statement  before  this  Subcommittee,  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Carol  Browner  identified  pollution  prevention  as  a  key  initiative  to  protect 
public  health  and  natural  ecosystems.  This  is  just  one  example  of  an  environmental 
problem  where  psychology's  contributions  in  the  area  of  risk  communication  would 
be  valuable. 

Funding  for  social  science  research  has  never  been  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance to  EPA's  Ltission.  While  milUons  are  spent  on  biological,  chemical,  or  engi- 
neering solutions — little  or  nothing  is  spent  on  research  crucial  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  "solutions."  The  "engineering  and  technological"  fix  has  dominated  at- 
tempts to  guard  the  public  healtii,  but  tiie  goal  of  reducing  exposure  can  also  be 
accomplished  by  changing  behavior. 

We  urge  Congress  to  increase  research  funds  for  EPA's  OfBce  of  Policy,  Planning, 
and  Evaluation,  and  the  OfBce  of  Research  and  Development  for  the  conduct  of  this 
necessary  research.  This  increase  in  research  funds  should  be  dedicated  to  research 
that  would:  1)  contribute  to  pollution  prevention  and  risk  reduction  by  increasing 
understanding  of  individual  and  organizational  behavior;  2)  contribute  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  pollution  control  technologies  by  providing  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
formation and  incentives  required  for  their  adoption;  3)  assist  in  improving  pro- 
grams by  measuring  and  assessing  their  effects  on  local  populations,  and  4)  assist 
in  evaluating  policy  options  in  terms  of  their  benefits  and  costs  to  society. 

VETERANS  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Veterans  Health  Administration  (VHA)  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(VA)  supports  the  clinical  mission  of  the  VA  to  enhance  the  quaUty  and  effectiveness 
of  care  received  by  our  nations'  veterans.  The  research  budget,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  VHA  budget,  has  decreased  from  3.5  per  cent  in  1970  to  2.2  per  cent  in 
1987  and  to  1.5  per  cent  in  1993.  The  FY94  request  continues  this  downward  spiral 
with  a  $206  million  request  for  research.  This  represents  an  11  per  cent  decrease 
over  the  iilready  low  FY93  appropriation  for  research. 

The  FY93  budget,  and  the  implications  of  the  FY94  request,  will  result  in:  1)  on- 
going programs  that  require  a  review  for  funding  in  FY94  being  terminated  in  the 
mid^e  of  their  research;  2)  programs  approved  in  FY93  to  start  in  FY94  being  can- 
celed; 3)  no  new  Merit  Review  research  awards  for  the  second  consecutive  year;  4) 
ro  career  development  awards  for  FY94;  and  5)  the  total  number  of  funded  pro- 
grams falling  from  2,100  in  FY92  to  less  than  1,400  in  FY94. 

We  as*:  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $242  million  for  research  in  VHA.  This 
will  allow  at  least  level  funding  in  FY94  (accounting  for  inflation)  for  this  vital  re- 
search program.  This  research  contributes  not  only  to  improved  care  for  veterans, 
but  extends  beyond  the  veteran  population  to  our  society  as  a  whole.  Finally,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  direct  an  increase  in  funding  for  VHA  resetirch 
in  mental  health  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  I  would  like 
to  again  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Sub- 
committee on  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  The  psy- 
chological sciences  hold  great  promise  for  addressing  a  broad  range  of  important 
problems  confronting  our  society.  As  the  Subcommittee  considers  funding  priorities, 
it  is  our  hope  that  you  will  place  a  high  priority  on  those  issues  outlined  in  this 
testimony.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Subcommittee  members 
may  have. 
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Statement  of  the  Engineering  Coalition 

SUMMARY 

1.  If  the  nation  hopes  to  develop  and  sustain  a  renewed  civilian  technology  enter- 
prise, it  must  ensure  there  is  a  strong  base  of  research  and  education  to  support 
it.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  National  Science  Foundation  with  its 
full  FY  1994  budget  request  of  $3.1  billion. 

2.  The  NSF  Engineering  Directorate  has  shown  great  leadership  in  supporting 
new  opportunities  for  research  collaborations  both  across  disciplines  and  between 
universities,  industries  and  government.  The  Engineering  Directorate  is  also  foster- 
ing a  revolution  in  engineering  education  aimed  at  attracting  a  greater  diversity  of 
students  and  helping  prepare  students  to  practice  engineering  in  the  global  market- 
place. We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  Engineering  Directorate  with  its 
full  FY  1994  budget  request  of  $323  million. 

3.  The  Undergraduate  Education  Division  at  NSF  provides  important  support  that 
benefits  all  technical  discipUnes.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  Division 
with  its  full  request  of  $74.8  million. 

4.  Graduate  traineeships  are  an  important  complement  to  NSF's  graduate  fellow- 
ship program.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  sustain  the  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram and  that  the  graduate  traineeship  program  become  a  full-fledged,  long-term 
program. 

The  Engineering  Education  Coalition,  is  comprised  of  three  organizations  working 
together  on  behalf  of  engineering  education  and  research: 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
(NASULGC),  a  higher  education  association  whose  member  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities educate  more  than  two  million  of  the  nation's  students  each  year. 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  (NSPE),  a  professional  society  rep- 
resenting 75,000  engineers  in  industry,  private  practice,  construction,  government 
and  education. 

The  Engineering  Deans  Council  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu- 
cation (ASEE),  a  membership  society  of  engineering  faculty  members,  as  well  as 
schools  of  engineering  and  engineering  technology  and  engineering-oriented  compa- 
nies. 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Engineering  Edu- 
cation Coalition,  a  multi-society  group  whose  purpose  is  to  improve  engineering  re- 
search and  education,  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  following  views  on  the 
FY  1994  budget  request  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  support  that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  shown  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Despite  this  difficult  budget  year,  we 
urge  your  support  for  President  Clinton's  requested  budget  of  $3.1  billion  for  FY 
1994. 

As  stated  in  the  Clinton  administration  economic  plan,  "Technology  is  the  engine 
of  economic  growth.  .  .  .  Breakthroughs  such  as  the  transistor,  computers,  recom- 
binant DNA  and  synthetic  materials  have  created  entire  new  industries  and  mil- 
lions of  high-paying  jobs." 

But  if  the  nation  hopes  to  develop  and  sustain  a  renewed  civilian  technology  en- 
terprise, we  b'^lieve  it  must  also  ensure  there  is  a  strong  base  of  research  and  edu- 
cation to  support  it.  The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  through  its  broad  re- 
search and  education  programs,  provides  key  leadership  and  direct  support  for  that 
technology  base.  For  these  reasons  we  believe  it  is  so  important  to  continue  develop- 
ing the  Foundation's  programs. 

engineering  education 

Support  in  the  Engineering  Directorate. — Given  the  changing  world  economic  cli- 
mate, we  are  in  a  period  of  great  ferment  within  engineering  education.  Our  edu- 
cational and  research  programs  are  seeking  to  adapt  to  the  realities  of  an  increas- 
ingly diverse  student  population,  the  need  to  prepare  students  to  practice  in  the 
global  marketplace  and  the  explosion  of  new  technologies  and  information.  At  the 
intellectual  core  of  this  revolution  is  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Engineering 
Directorate,  stimulating  and  supporting  educational  changes  in  the  discipline.  Be- 
cause of  its  catalytic  role  in  this  effort,  we  believe  funding  for  NSF's  Engineering 
Directorate  should  be  expanded  significantly. 

The  importance  of  undergraduate  education  in  engineering. —  Unlike  many  sci- 
entific fields,  most  engineers  pursue  a  professional  career  after  earning  a  bacca- 
laureate degree.  For  that  reason,  undergraduate  education  is  particularly  important 
to  the  engineering  community.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  out  of  the  $81 
million  the  Foundation  plans  to  spend  in  the  research  directorates  this  year  on  un- 
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dergraduate  education,  $24  million,  or  30  percent,  is  in  the  Engineering  Directorate. 
The  Directorate  supports  undergraduate  student  research  experiences,  visiting  pro- 
fessorships for  women,  and  curriculum  development.  This  year's  plan  includes  op- 
portunities for  undergraduates  to  conduct  industrially-relevant  research  over  the 
summer  at  selected  NSF  industry/university  research  centers. 

The  largest  and  potentially  most  far-reaching  undergraduate  education  activity  is 
the  Engineering  Education  Coalitions  program — consortia  of  diverse  engineering  col- 
leges whose  purpose  is  to  develop  and  disseminate  coordinated  innovations  in  curric- 
ula, as  well  as  to  reach  out  to  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  school.  (Four 
coalitions  so  far  have  been  awarded  five-year  grants,  one  more  is  expected  to  be  des- 
ignated in  FY  1993,  and  the  Directorate  would  like  to  designate  one  or  two  more 
in  FY  1994.) 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  gauge  the  full  impact  of  the  Coalitions  on  engineering 
education,  there  are  promising  developments.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the 
teaching  and  curricular  innovations  in  one  of  the  Coalitions  have  significantly  in- 
creased the  freshman  engineering  student  retention  rates. 

On  one  project,  undergraduate  engineering  students  from  several  engineering  col- 
leges are  collaborating  to  design  and  build  a  sailplane.  Overall  design  and  manage- 
ment are  being  handled  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  while  students  at 
MIT  are  building  the  landing  gear  and  students  from  Morgan  State  University  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland  are  designing  the  cockpit/controls  sub-systems.  The  concepts  of 
cooperation,  communications  and  making  design  trade-offs  become  a  part  of  the  ex- 
perience. On  another  project,  Florida  International  University  has  developed  a  pro- 
gram for  all  Dade  County,  Florida  public  high  schools  which  includes  a  mobile  edu- 
cational unit  with  a  series  of  experiments/lectures  that  emphasize  hands-on  experi- 
ments and  team  work.  Youngsters  are  excited  by  these  projects  and  motivated  to 
pursue  their  science  courses  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

We  believe  these  and  other  early  results  indicate  the  value  of  and  the  need  to  sus- 
tfiin  this  major  experiment. 

The  importance  of  NSF's  Undergraduate  Division. — NSF  also  provides  valuable 
support  for  undergraduate  engineering  education  through  its  undergraduate  divi- 
sion of  the  Education  and  Human  Resources  (EHR)  Directorate,  particularly  in  lab- 
oratory improvement  for  instruction.  The  Division  is  also  providing  important  sup- 
port for  the  improvement  of  lower  division  courses  in  such  areas  as  physics  and 
chemistry — which  is  important  to  all  disciplines,  as  well  as  to  the  nation's  future 
high  school  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  sup- 
port the  full  $74.8  million  request  for  the  Undergraduate  Division. 

Graduate  traineeships  complement  fellowships. — Because  U.S.  engineers  can  begin 
well-paid  professional  CEireers  directly  out  of  college,  they  often  have  Umited  incen- 
tives to  continue  on  in  doctoral  programs.  While  it  is  unclear  if  we  will  face  a  short- 
age of  PhD-educated  engineers  in  coming  years,  we  will  continue  to  need  strong  in- 
centives to  attract  the  best  U.S.  students  to  our  programs.  In  1991,  U.S.  colleges 
of  engineering,  for  the  first  time,  awarded  the  majority  of  their  doctoral  degrees  to 
foreign  students  on  temporary  visas  (previous  percentages  had  included  foreign  stu- 
dents on  both  temporary  and  permanent  visas).  This  reflects  both  the  high  inter- 
national status  of  U.S.  graduate  engineering  education,  as  well  as  the  low  number 
of  U.S.  candidates.  While  U.S.  engineering  colleges  must  continue  to  attract  talent 
from  around  the  world,  there  is  no  question  that  we  need  more  incentives  for  U.S. 
students  to  pursue  doctoral  programs. 

One  valuable  incentive  has  been  the  NSF  Graduate  Fellowship  Program,  which 
has  enabled  many  engineering  students  to  undertake  advanced  studies.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  sustained.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  graduate  traineeship  pro- 
gram initiated  by  Congress  in  FY  1992  is  an  important  complement  to  the  fellow- 
ships. 

The  special  value  of  traineeships  is  that  they  enable  schools  to  recruit  students 
into  specific  programs — such  as  in  emerging  technologies  or  inter-disciplinary 
fields — and  to  recruit  women,  under-represented  minority  and  disabled  students. 
Traineeships  also  foster  active  faculty  involvement  in  the  recruitment  process  and 
enable  schools  across  the  country  to  participate.  We  endorse  the  development  of  the 
Foundation-wide  traineeship  activity  and  urge  that  it  become  a  full-fledged,  long- 
term  program  and  not  simply  a  one-time  activity. 

ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

The  Engineering  Directorate  also  plays  a  vital  role  in  shaping  both  the  substance 
and  process  of  university  engineering  research  in  this  country. 

Because  the  practice  of  engineering  revolves  around  teamwork  and  the  integration 
of  knowledge  and  technology,  the  NSF  Engineering  Directorate  has  endeavored  to 
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broaden  the  focus  of  its  engineering  research  activities.  While  sustaining  support  for 
the  traditional  engineering  disciplines,  the  directorate  is  providing  new  opportuni- 
ties for  inter-disciplinary  research  and  training,  as  well  as  expanded  opportunities 
for  university,  government  and  industry  collaboration. 

Engineering  research  centers. — ^The  Engineering  Research  Center  (ERC)  program 
enables  the  Fovmdation  to  focus  significant  resources  on  critical  technology  areas: 
bringing  together  researchers  and  students  from  several  disciplines  and  from  indus- 
try to  work  on  projects  from  an  integrated,  systems  approach.  Industry  support  for 
the  centers  is  now  triple  the  NSF  investment  and  the  centers  concept  has  become 
a  worldwide  model.  Since  the  ERC  program  began  in  1985,  ERCS  have  received  200 
patents  and  licensed  483  patents  and  software  products  to  industry. 

We  fully  support  the  Engineering  Research  Centers  program  as  a  valuable  com- 
plement to  the  individual  investigator  grant  programs,  and  endorse  the  proposed  FY 
1994  addition  of  two  centers  in  technologies  associated  with  manufacturing  and  ma- 
terials processing  and  high  performance  computing  and  communications. 

University  /  industry  /  State  cooperative  research. — In  its  FY  1994  budget  request, 
the  Engineering  Directorate  also  proposes  to  expand  funding  of  its  smaller-scale  re- 
search center  program  that  promote  collaborations  among  universities,  states  and 
industries.  These  centers  have  attracted  an  average  of  ten-to-one  leverage  of  NSF 
funds  by  industry  and  are  helping  accelerate  technology  transfer  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  Directorate  is  also  promoting  integration  of  disciplinary  knowledge  through 
its  smaller-scale  grant  programs.  For  example,  the  FY  1994  budget  proposes  a  $2.6 
million  civil  infrastructure  initiative  aimed  at  developing  new  strategies  and  tech- 
niques for  renewing  the  nation's  infrastructure  systems,  including  systems  perform- 
ance, deterioration,  repair  and  construction.  Funding  would  also  be  available  in  En- 
gineering to  expand  the  Management  of  Technologic^  Innovation  Program  initiated 
this  year  in  cooperation  with  the  Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic 
Sciences. 

These  and  other  programs  in  the  Engineering  Directorate  hold  great  promise  for 
improving  the'  nation's  technological  competitiveness.  They  are  an  important  reason 
why  NSF  should  receive  priority  consideration  for  FY  1994  funding. 

We  would  be  happy  to  provide  examples  of  how  NSF  engineering  research  support 
has  led  to  real  dividends  to  the  nation. 

In  sum,  the  Engineering  Education  Coalition  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  provide 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  particularly  the  Engineering  Directorate  and  the 
Undergraduate  Education  Division,  with  the  reauested  budget  for  FY  1994.  If  the 
Subcommittee  chooses  to  augment  education,  we  oelieve  it  is  most  important  to  aug- 
ment undergraduate  education  and  continue  the  new  graduate  traineeship  program. 
We  believe  that  strong  financial  support  for  the  Foundation  is  a  high  pay-off  invest- 
ment in  the  nation's  technological  future.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 


Statement  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  Task  Force  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME)  is  pleased  to  submit  the  following  statement  on 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  (FY)  1994  budget  request  for  NSF.  This  statement  rep- 
resents the  considered  judgment  of  this  task  force,  a  group  of  engineers  with  exper- 
tise in  this  field,  rather  than  a  general  position  of  ASME. 

ASME  is  a  non-profit  educational  and  technical  society  of  practicing  engineers 
founded  over  100  years  ago  and  today  its  membership  exceeds  122,000  members,  in- 
cluding 23,000  students.  ASME  serves  its  members,  industry,  and  government  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  new  technologies  while  helping  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  an  increasingly  technological  society.  The  NSF  Task  Force  appreciates  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  views. 

NSF  strategic  PLANNING 

Growing  national  concerns  over  the  role  of  science  and  technology-related  o^ani- 
zations  in  a  rapidly  changing  international  economic  climate  stimulated  the  NSF  in 
1992  to  perform  an  extensive  and  critical  self-examination  and  long-range  planning 
exercise.  The  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  NSF  and  subsequent  internal  plan- 
ning resulted  in  three  prime  NSF  strategies:  (1)  Enhance  the  nation's  fundamental 
science  and  engineering  capability;  (2)  Invest  in  people;  and  (3)  Address  critical  na- 
tional research  and  technology  priorities. 
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Due  to  its  impact  on  national  competitiveness  and  its  ability  to  create  jobs  and 
generate  wealth,  engineering  at  NSF  is  at  the  crux  of  this  overall  strategv.  Engi- 
neering is  the  essential  step  that  transfers  ideas  from  the  laboratory  or  the  com- 
puter printout  to  the  end  user.  Engineering  brings  concepts  to  reality,  delivers 
science  and  technology  to  the  marketplace,  and  ultimately  introduces  new  products 
to  the  home  and  workplace. 

The  NSF  strategy  complements  current  efforts  in  engineering  at  NSF  to  integrate 
science  and  technology  into  cohesive,  interdisciplinary  priority  areas  of  national 
need.  It  is  apparent  tnat  the  engineering  research  and  education  programs  of  the 
NSF  must  be  maintained  and  increased  at  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  NSF.  This  will 
require  the  continued  investment  in  people,  resulting  in  a  stronger  national  science 
and  engineering  capability.  At  the  same  time  the  strategy  suggests  a  purpose  or  pri- 
ority for  individual  efforts,  perhaps  viewed  as  invention  with  intention  or  innovation 
for  integration.  Focusing  research  and  development  efforts  into  areas  of  high  na- 
tional priority  simply  makes  sense.  It  makes  even  more  sense  in  engineering — since 
engineering  is  often  the  delivery  of  technology  to  the  marketplace.  The  NSF  Task 
Force  endorses  and  applauds  the  planning  at  NSF  and  the  recognition  that  individ- 
ual research  projects  are  important  to  the  integration  of  ideas  into  the  technological 
advances  that  build  our  national  capability. 

ENGINEERING  WITHIN  NSF 

Engineering  is  a  key  to  the  creation  of  wealth  through  the  application  of  science 
and  ultimate^  the  expansion  of  the  national  economy.  Engineering  education  and 
research  contribute  enormously  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  health  care,  environ- 
mental remediation,  and  infrastructure  management.  NSF  is  the  leading  agency  in 
the  administration  of  engineering  education  and  research  programs.  While  we  rep- 
resent mechanical  engineering,  it  must  be  noted  that  NSF  manages  engineering  pro- 
grams in  all  engineering  disciplines.  The  five  Engineering  Divisions  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Directorate  each  administer  programs  for  a  multiplicity  of  disciplines.  This  is 
contrasted  by  the  NSF  science  directorates  where  divisions  often  administer  a  single 
discipline. 

As  justified  in  previous  testimony,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  engineering  at 
NSF  should  be  targeted  for  a  increasing  share  of  the  Foundation's  budget  through 
the  year  2000.  We  are  well  aware  that  growth  is  underway.  For  example,  in  FY  92, 
the  Engineering  Directorate  broke  the  10  percent  barrier  by  reaching  10.1  percent. 
In  FY  93,  the  requested  level  was  10.2  percent  but  the  enacted  level  fell  to  9.4  per- 
cent. The  Task  Force  is  concerned  over  recent  political  events  that  appear  to  jeop- 
ardize the  Administration's  efforts  to  boost  NSF  funding  in  a  FY  93  stimulus  pack- 
age. This  stimulus  package  would  have  re-established  the  growth  pattern  with  a 
proposed  level  of  10.5  percent.  However,  the  FY  94  proposal  calls  for  the  Directorate 
to  orop  back  to  10.2  percent.  The  planned  7.1  percent  increase  in  FY  94  funds  at 
NSF  translates  to  an  8.8  percent  increase  in  the  Engineering  Directorate.  While  this 

g-owth  is  larger  than  the  average,  the  fact  remains  that  funding  for  the  Engineering 
irectorate,  as  a  part  of  NSF,  snrank.  If  the  national  priorities  of  economic  competi- 
tiveness and  jobs  creation  are  to  be  pursued,  and  since  engineering  is  the  mecha- 
nism for  delivering  science  and  technology  to  the  marketplace,  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  increasing  investment  in  engineering  at  NSF  be  re-established. 
The  investment  in  engineering  education  and  research  will  show  positive  dividends 
in  competitiveness  and  jobs. 

In  the  FY  93  stimulus  package,  it  was  clear  that  the  Administration  put  a  major 
priority  on  the  engineering-related  Federal  Coordinating  Council  on  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Technology  (FCCSET)  initiatives  in  High  Performance  Computing  and 
Communications  (HPCC)  and  Manufacturing  (17  percent  and  16  percent  increases 
respectively  were  included  in  the  stimulus  package).  A  sustained  emphasis  and  fu- 
ture increases  are  recommended  in  these  imtiative  areas  at  this  critical  juncture  in 
our  nation's  history.  It  is  essential  that  NSF  foster  industry,  university,  and  govern- 
ment partnerships  and  cooperation  in  these  important  areas.  The  vertical  integra- 
tion of  new  knowledge  ana  innovation  throughout  the  technology  hierarchy,  from 
discovery  to  marketplace,  promotes  synergy  and  rapid  advancement.  It  is  siinilarly 
important  to  devote  significant  resources  in  these  initiatives  to  education  and  train- 
ing, including  curriculum  development,  outreach  and  extension,  and  human  and  pol- 
icy impact. 

TRANSFER  OF  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

As  noted  earlier,  engineers  develop  the  processes  that  allow  the  transfer  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  innovation  to  the  marketplace.  It  is  also  known  that  na- 
tional priorities  call  for  expediting  these  efforts  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  required 
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for  new  product  development  and  improving  competitiveness.  The  NSF  Engineering 
Directorate  clearly  is  structvired  to  support  such  activities.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  NSF  did  not  mandate  the  creation  of  a  technology 
transfer  ofBce  at  NSF.  NSF  responded  wisely  to  the  national  mandate  by  taking  on 
the  administration  of  the  Critical  Technologies  Institute  (CTI),  an  organization  de- 
voted to  analytical  support  for  technology  assessments  done  bv  9ie  Executive 
Branch.  Technology  assessment  is  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  NSF  research 
agenda.  A  close  working  relationship  between  engineering  at  NSF  and  the  CTI 
should  be  established.  Trie  NSF  could  be  considered  an  information  broker  for  the 
CTI.  That  is,  as  the  CTI  assesses  a  technology  area,  the  NSF  can  link  these  CTI 
efforts  to  the  activities  of  leading  edge  scientists  and  engineers.  In  this  scenario, 
technical  societies,  such  as  ASME,  can  provide  valuable  impartial  assistance  to  the 
CTI  and  NSF. 

Within  the  Engineering  Directorate  itself,  the  biggest  area  of  growth  for  the  FY 
94  budget  is  in  the  Industrial  Innovation  and  Interface  Division  at  12.1  percent.  The 
specific  areas  of  increased  emphasis  are  Cooperative/Industry  Projects,  and  the 
Management  of  Technological  Innovation.  We  recognize  and  applaud  the  NSF  com- 
mitment to  enhance  the  transfer  of  science  and  technology  dv  these  selected  in- 
creases and  to  eliminate  the  barriers  between  industry  and  the  universities.  The 
partnership  forged  between  the  Engineering  and  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic 
Sciences  Directorates  (SBE)  in  the  areas  of  management  of  technological  innovation 
is  seen  as  further  evidence  of  the  intent  to  couple  industry  and  the  university. 

ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  AND  INSTRUMENTATION 

As  a  part  of  the  FY  93  stimulus  package,  the  Administration  chose  to  increase 
this  enabling  program  element  from  $33  million  to  $50  million  representing  a  67 
percent  increase.  It  is  well  established  that  the  research  and  technology  infrastruc- 
ture is  deteriorating  and  in  many  cases  simply  failing.  Our  weakening  infrastruc- 
ture poses  an  all-important  threat  to  engineering  education  as  well.  Advances  in 
technologies  within  tne  last  decade  have  rendered  instrumentation  used  in  univer- 
sity laboratories  obsolete.  Deterioration  and  aging  pose  several  problems  in  physical 
facilities  as  well.  While  renovation  and  facility  upgrades  are  longer-range  (a  20  year 
cycle  is  realistic)  and  more  expensive  per  project,  instrumentation  costs  less  per 
project  but  is  outdated  sooner  (a  7-8  year  cycle).  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  aca- 
demic infrastructure  has  important  human  components,  such  as  trained  technicians 
and  students.  At  a  time  when  defense  technology  and  manpower  conversion  are  cru- 
cial, significant  infrastructure  enhancement  can  be  achieved  by  using  human  re- 
sources. 

The  Task  Force  commends  the  NSF  decision  to  increase  support  of  the  research 
and  technology  infrastructure,  including  the  human  component.  It  is  important  that 
the  NSF  maintain  a  balance  between  projects  focused  on  facilities  and  those  focused 
on  instrumentation.  NSF  should  continue  to  expand  this  activity,  recognizing  that 
no  growth  is  reflected  in  the  FY  1994  proposed  budget,  and  only  at  a  moderate  pace 
in  the  future.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  the  50  percent  cost  sharing  re- 

?[uirement  be  maintained.  The  sharing  requirement  is  effective  and  serves  as  a  de 
acto  mechanism  for  the  proposer  to  set  priorities. 

ENGINEERING  AND  PRE-ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

Programs  designed  to  address  science  and  technology  needs  in  initiative  areas  of 
national  priority  are  significantly  enhanced  when  combined  with  training  and  edu- 
cation programs.  An  engineer's  role  in  integrating  science  and  technology  into  the 
product  or  marketplace  can  be  partially  accomplished  in  the  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories of  our  academic  institutions.  However,  curricula,  laboratory  exercises,  instruc- 
tional delivery,  and  technical  education  must  advance  if  such  accomplishments  are 
to  be  achieved. 

The  proposed  FY  94  budget  in  Engineering  (ENG)  and  Education  and  Human  Re- 
sources (ETHR)  displays  increases  to  oring  about  the  required  education  change.  The 
increase  in  EHR  to  14  percent  reflects  that  high  priority.  While  smaller,  the  6.5  per- 
cent increase  in  the  Engineering  Education  and  Center  Division  within  ENG  oners 
a  strong  complimentaiy  program.  The  Task  Force  particularly  applauds  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  EHR  and  ENG  in  supporting  pre-coUege  education.  Recognizing  the  critical 
state  of  the  nation's  school  systems  from  elementary  to  high  school,  the  ASME 
Council  on  Education  created  within  ihe  past  year  a  Boara  on  Pre-College  Edu- 
cation. Through  mobilizing  volunteers  to  work  directly  with  schools,  encouraging  the 
development  of  internship  in  industry  programs  for  precoUege  teachers,  and  cooper- 
ating with  its  sister  professional  societies,  ASME  is  committed  to  the  task  of  im- 
proving precollege  education.  The  increases  in  the  NSF  funding  of  pre-college  edu- 
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cation  will  facilitate  the  development  of  well  integrated  instructional  modules  for 
use  by  teachers  and  volunteers,  the  development  of  new  pilot  programs,  and  stimu- 
late new  creative  ways  to  infuse  into  the  school  experience  that  critical  element  of 
curiosity  about  how  tilings  are  made  and  work.  The  results  of  the  NSF  partnerships 
with  the  professional  societies  will  inspire  more  students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
careers  in  engineering  and  science  as  well  as  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
technology  among  all  citizens. 

At  the  college  undergraduate  level,  the  two  Directorates  are  placing  the  strongest 
emphasis  on  the  enhancement  and  refurbishment  of  undergraduate  curricula  and 
instructional  delivery.  Engineering  education  coalitions  will  be  expanded  to  six  with 
a  19.5  percent  increase  in  funds.  The  Undergraduate  Education  Subactivity  in  EHR 
has  a  21.2  percent  funding  expansion  focused  on  curriculum,  laboratory,  and  faculty 
development.  It  is  recognized  ijy  the  Task  Force  that  substantial  increases  are  need- 
ed in  the  modernization  of  our  academic  process  and  we  urge  sustained  funding  in- 
creases. However,  as  a  note  of  caution,  we  urge  NSF  to  establish,  without  stifling 
innovation,  criteria  for  success  and  methods  for  evaluation  of  educational  innova- 
tions that  are  presently  being  developed  and  demonstrated.  We  also  note  that  the 
proposed  5-year  time  frame  for  substantial  curricula  renovation  in  our  university 
system  is,  perhaps,  optimistic. 

Another  vital  concern  within  the  science  and  engineering  communities  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  participation  of  women,  minorities,  and  the  disabled.  Again, 
EHR  and  ENG  are  working  together  to  substantially  increase  the  resources  avail- 
able to  promote  diversity  in  science  and  engineering.  The  Alliances  for  Minority  Par- 
ticipation (AMP)  will  be  increased  from  15  to  20.  Six  grants  will  be  given  to  minority 
institutions  as  Model  Institutions  for  Excellence,  emphasizing  recmitment,  academic 
enrichment,  mentoring,  and  retention.  Two  initiatives  are  similarly  being  started  to 
remove  the  barriers  to  women  and  the  disabled  in  science  and  engineering.  The 
Task  Force  commends  the  NSF  on  its  aggressiveness  in  addressing  the  human  re- 
source dilemma  we  now  face  in  science  and  engineering.  However,  a  similar  caution- 
ary note  is  offered.  Rigorous  review  and  thorough  analysis  of  project  results  are  nec- 
essary to  establish  the  criteria  for  success  of  these  efforts. 

The  success  of  the  NSF  efforts  to  support  graduate  education  by  way  of  Fellow- 
ship or  Traineeship  Programs  is  well  known.  There  are  many  cases  of  NSF  support 
for  graduate  studies  being  the  single  factor  that  allowed  a  promising  student  to  ob- 
tain an  advanced  degree  and  become  an  industrial  or  academic  leader.  The  FY  94 
budget  request  calls  for  a  7  percent  increase  in  Graduate  Student  Support.  An  in- 
creased emphasis  on  graduate  student  support  is  warranted — especially  when  na- 
tional priorities  call  for  engineers  and  scientists  at  the  management  level  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  inter-relationships  between  technology  and  the  marketplace  as  well  as 
the  integration  of  science.  The  NSF  should  consider  a  more  equitable  balance  be- 
tween efforts  to  enhance  the  undergraduate  experience  and  the  support  of  graduate 
education.  The  increased  coupling  of  ENG  and  SBE  is  seen  to  yield  positive  future 
results.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  increasing  Business/Engineering  joint  efforts 
in  selected  universities  to  develop  revolutionary  curricular  and  practical  experience 
for  the  training  of  tomorrow's  engineering  managers. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  completes  my  statement.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  or  any  of  the  Subcommittee  members  might  have. 


Statement  of  the  American  Association  of  Inmunologists 

The  American  Association  of  Immunologists  (AAI)  represents  nearly  6000  working 
scientists  at  the  cutting  edge  of  basic  life  sciences  and  biomedical  research. 

AAI's  members  conduct  research  on  infectious  disease,  regulation  of  the  immune 
system  in  health  and  disease,  transplantation  and  tumor  biology,  and  organ-specific 
cusorders  such  as  diabetes  and  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  skin,  gastrointestinal 
tract,  eye  and  nervous  system.  Excluding  cancer,  more  than  50  million  Americans 
suffer  from  diseases  associated  with  immune  dysfunction.  The  immune  system  is  an 
element  in  many  diseases  because  of  its  unique  status  as  a  mobile  organ  system 
that  circulates  throughout  the  body.  The  immune  system  is  essential  to  the  health 
and  disease  of  all  other  organ  systems. 

The  bulk  of  our  research  is  funded  through  individual,  investigator-initiated  and 
peer-reviewed  research  grants.  On  behalf  of  AAI  let  me  acknowledge  and  thank  you 
for  the  support  for  basic  life  sciences  research  that  has  been  provided  by  this  Sub- 
committee m  the  past. 

AAI  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  has  a  near-crippling  federal  budget  deficit.  This  debt 
limits  the  nation's  ability  to  act  on  an  array  of  societal  problems.  The  deficit  also 
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prevents  us  from  investing  adequately  in  potentially  high-return  areas  such  as  bio- 
medical research  that  lead  to  improved  health  care  and  economic  growth. 

From  a  more  global  perspective,  funding  constraints  have  consequences  beyond 
our  grasp.  We  will  never  know  what  adequately  funded  basic  research  might  have 
discovered,  what  diseases  might  have  been  understood  and  how  many  lives  might 
have  been  saved  as  a  result  of  increased  knowledge.  History  demonstrates  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  predict  which  efforts  in  fundamental  research  will  lead  to  critical 
insights  about  how  to  prevent  and  treat  disease. 

That  is  why  the  work  of  this  Subcommittee  is  so  important.  Through  its  funding 
of  the  life  sciences  research  budgets  at  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA),  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA),  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  this  Subcommittee  can 
ensure  that  life  sciences  research  is  adequately  funded. 

Life  sciences  researchers  seek  to  fill  a  gap  in  our  understanding  of  how  biological 
processes  work.  Their  research  enables  us  to  increase  our  understanding  of  biologi- 
cal processes  and  contributes,  among  other  things,  to  the  development  of  more  cost- 
effective  medical  treatments  including  new  drugs  and  biotechnology  products.  Better 
medical  treatments  in  turn  translate  into  lives  saved,  illnesses  shortened  and  cured, 
and  disabilities  prevented. 

Basic  life  sciences  and  biomedical  research  also  supply  the  raw  materials  of  the 
emerging  biotechnology  industry.  In  the  U.S.  last  year,  biotechnology  employed 
more  than  79,000  individuals  and  generated  revenues  of  some  $6  billion.  In  1991, 
the  biotechnology  industry  generated  revenues  of  $4  billion,  and  despite  a  deepening 
recession,  new  jobs  in  biotechnology  grew  by  13  percent  in  1991-1992.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  that  biotechnology  is  among  the  fastest-growing  industries  in  America, 
consider  that  experts  predict  that  it  will  increase  to  a  $50  billion-a-year  industry 
in  the  next  ten  years. 

Hundreds  of  U.S.  companies,  ranging  from  aquaculture  to  manufacturing,  use  bio- 
technology in  developing  new  processes  and  making  new  products.  Like  every  new 
industry,  biotechnology  has  its  own  unique  needs  and  challenges — including  so- 
called  patient  capital  for  investment  and  an  evolving  regulatory  structure  and  cli- 
mate. However,  according  to  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  "an  issue  central 
to  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  efforts  in  biotechnology  is  a  sufficient  and  stable 
level  of  funding  for  areas  of  science  crucial  to  the  field." 

In  order  to  sustain  the  competitive  position  of  biomedical-based  industries,  basic 
research  must  continue  to  provide  a  stream  of  discoveries  that  can  be  translated 
into  new  products.  AAI  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  this  means  provid- 
ing adequate  federal  support  for  a  broad  base  of  fundamental  research,  rather  than 
shifting  to  an  emphasis  on  applied  research 

These  are  AAI's  research  fiinding  recommendations  for  the  four  agencies  under 
the  VA-NOD  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction 

The  National  Science  Foundation. — In  the  biological  sciences,  NSF  focuses  on  sup- 
porting those  aspects  of  biology  not  directly  related  to  human  health.  The  Biological 
Sciences  Directorate  supports  a  wide  range  of  research  in  such  interdisciplinary 
fields  as  cell  biology,  biochemistry,  biophysics,  genetics,  and  neuroscience.  Other 
NSF  research  directorates  cooperate  with  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  to  fund 
interdisciplinary  research.  In  spite  of  NSF's  strong  reputation  and  demonstrated 
achievements,  most  of  the  research  programs  that  support  investigator-initiated  pro- 
posals have  been  starved  financially.  Only  a  few  percent  of  scientifically  worthy  pro- 
posals receive  fiinding,  and  in  many  cases  the  grant  dollars  provided  to  successful 
applicants  are  insufficient  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  proposed  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  NSF  is  considering  whether  to  take  on  new  tasks  beyond  its  original 
mission,  such  as  acting  as  the  catalyst  for  efforts  to  encourage  interaction  among 
academia,  industry,  and  government  agencies  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 
While  these  tasks  may  be  worthwhile,  AAI  believes  they  should  not  be  pursued  at 
the  expense  of  NSF's  research  mission  and  portfolio. 

AAI  urges  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  to  double  the  NSF  Research  and 
Related  Activities  (R&RA)  budget  over  the  next  five  years.  This  is  a  proposal  that 
was  first  made  in  1987,  and  remains  a  worthy  national  goal.  Whereas  the  compo- 
nent of  the  NSF  budget  for  science  education  has  tripled  since  FY  1988,  the  NSF's 
FY  1993  research  budget  of  $1,859  billion  is  $1  billion  below  the  level  that  should 
have  been  reached  in  FY  1992,  the  end  of  the  1987  five-year  plan.  AAI  recommends 
a  15  percent  increase  for  NSF  Research  and  Related  Activities  for  FY  1994,  to  bring 
it  to  $2,129  billion  The  CUnton  Administration  has  requested  $2,204  billion  for  NSF 
in  FY  94,  but  as  is  well  known,  this  increase  was  predicated  upon  passage  of  the 
President's  Economic  Stimulus  Package.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  Administra- 
tion still  intends  to  request  an  increase  of  NSF's  budget  to  $2,204  billion,  despite 
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the  fate  of  the  stimulus  package.  We  certainly  hope  that  this  much-needed  increase 
in  basic  research  funding  is  supported  by  Congress. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. — DVA  physician-scientists  engaging  in  basic  and 
clinical  research  have  made  major  advances  in  designing  and  implementing  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  such  as  hvpertension,  liver  cirrhosis, 
emphysema,  and  coronary  artery  disease.  DVA  researchers  have  made  important 
contributions  to  the  development  of  organ  transplant  technology  and  the  manage- 
ment of  end-stage  renal  disease.  The  existence  of  a  research  program  within  the 
DVA  medical  system  also  has  made  it  possible  to  amass  important  information  on 
the  long-term  course  of  chronic  diseases  associated  with  the  nation's  aging  popu- 
lation of  veterans.  The  findings  of  DVA  medical  research  benefit  all  in  our  society 
who  may  suffer  from  these  diseases. 

The  health  of  the  DVA  research  program  is  also  vital  to  its  role  as  one  of  this 
nation's  primary  educators  of  health  care  professionals.  More  than  100  medical 
schools  are  affiliated  with  DVA  hospitals  and  more  than  half  of  the  practicing  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States  today  have  received  at  least  part  of  their  training  at  DVA 
hospitals.  A  severely  reduced  medical  research  budget  would  greatly  hamper  the 
ability  of  the  DVA  to  recruit  and  retain  top  professionals  to  provide  health  care,  con- 
duct research  and  train  the  next  generation  of  physicians. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  requested  $206  million  for  DVA  research  in  FY 
94.  This  spending  level  does  not  permit  the  DVA  to  fund  any  new  research  grants, 
which  seriously  compromises  the  DVA's  ability  both  to  recruit  new  physician-sci- 
entists and  to  retain  some  of  the  most  productive  members  of  its  medical  care  sys- 
tem. Unless  this  situation  is  quickly  remedied,  it  will  lead  to  lasting  damage  to  the 
quality  of  DVA  medical  care. 

AAI  recommends  that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  at  least  $280 
milUon  for  the  DVA  Medical  Research  Program  in  FY  1994.  This  sum  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  revitalizing  both  the  research  program  and  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Awards  for  DVA  physician-scientists.  AAI  oases  this  recommendation  on  the 
FY  93  request  of  $242  million  for  DVA  Medical  Research,  adding  to  it  $25  million 
to  restore  funding  for  Career  Development  Awards. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. — For  FY  1992,  NASA's  Life 
Sciences  Division  awarded  some  300  competitive  research  grants  totalling  $46  mil- 
lion. More  than  80  percent  of  these  grants  were  for  research  relevant  to  the  goals 
of  the  Space  Life  Science  Division:  ensuring  the  health,  safety,  and  productivity  of 
humans  in  space  and  acquiring  fundamental  scientific  knowledge  concerning  space 
biological  sciences.  The  topics  investigated  in  this  program  include  subjects  that  are 
also  important  to  human  health  on  Earth 

For  FY  1993,  the  Life  Sciences  Division  expects  to  fund  $46  million  in  competitive 
research  grants,  the  same  as  in  FY  1992.  AAI  recommends  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  provide  $50.72  million  for  Life  Sciences  competitive  grants  for 
FT  1994.  Although  the  Clinton  Administration  has  requested  $49  million,  AAI  hopes 
that  Congress,  led  by  the  VA-HUD  Subcommittee,  will  assure  the  needed  funding. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. — AAI  strongly  supports  EPA's  effort  to 
strengthen  the  scientific  basis  for  its  actions  on  environmental  problems.  Although 
primarily  a  regulatory  agency,  the  EPA  must  gather  the  scientific  information  nec- 
essary to  make  informed  judgments  on  environmental  risks.  AAI  recommends  that 
the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  EPA  with  $26.25  milUon  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Exploratory  Research  in  FY  1994.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  requested 
$22  million  for  FY  94.  Any  increase  should  be  used  to  support  investigator-initiated 
extramural  research  that  has  been  reviewed  through  the  agency's  competitive  proc- 
ess. 

In  conclusion.  President  CUnton  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  re-investing  in 
people,  in  infi-astructure,  in  those  things  which  will  provide  tangible  benefits  in  the 
future,  and  on  which  our  future  economic  competitiveness  and  quality  of  life  wUl 
be  based.  We  at  AAI  hope  you  agree  that  basic  biomedical  research — and  the  young 
scientists  needed  to  carry  out  such  research — are  essential  to  building  that  infi-a- 
structure and  strengthening  the  future  health  and  economic  prosperity  of  our  na- 
tion. 

The  opportunities  we  can  see  in  the  life  sciences  all  stem  fi"om  fundamental  re- 
search. It  is  only  through  vigorous  support  of  such  basic,  untargeted,  investigator- 
initiated  research  that  we  can  assure  the  continued  discovery  of  new  knowledge  that 
will  be  valuable  in  medical  applications. 

Basic  research  enables  us  to  increase  our  understanding  about  life  processes  and 
contributes  to  the  development  of  more  effective  medical  treatments  including  new 
drugs  and  biotechnology  products.  Research  advances  translated  into  products  by 
the  biotechnology  and  therapeutic  drug  industries  contribute  directly  to  domestic 
economic  growth  and  international  competitiveness,  which  reduce  the  federal  budget 
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deficit.  The  U.S.  biotechnology  industry,  which  is  completely  dependent  on  continu- 
ing basic  research,  has  already  seen  tremendous  growth  and  will  be  a  major  compo- 
nent of  our  nation's  economic  competitiveness  in  the  21st  century. 

It  is  reassuring  to  hear  President  Clinton  underscore  the  fundamental  value  of 
investing  in  our  nation's  future.  At  one  point,  the  Clinton  team  discussed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  set  of  budget  categories  including  one  called  "investment  in  the  fu- 
ture." Can  anyone  dispute  that  continuing  our  commitment  to  basic  biomedical  re- 
search is  such  an  investment? 


Statement  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  (AGrC)  is  a  national  trade  associa- 
tion of  more  than  33,000  firms,  including  8,000  of  America's  leading  general  con- 
tracting firms.  These  firms  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  nation's  commer- 
cial buildings,  shopping  centers,  factories,  wastewater  treatment  facilities,  dams, 
water  conservation  projects,  defense  facilities,  multi-family  housing  projects  and  site 
preparation/utilities  installation  for  housing  development. 

AGC  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  its  position  on  the  important  topic 
of  funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  State  Revolving  Fund 
(SRF)  capitalization  grant  program.  AGC  respectfully  urges  this  subcommittee  to 
fund  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1994  at  the  same  $2.5  billion  level  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  AGC  fiirther  recommends  that  all  of  these  funds  be  provided  as  title  VI 
capitalization  grants  and  that  no  funds  be  provided  for  projects  as  title  II  grants. 

The  nation's  clean  water  program  has  been  tremendously  successful  in  cleaning 
our  nation's  waterways.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1972,  the  quality  of 
the  water  on  over  50,000  miles  of  waterways  has  improved  significantly.  Streams 
and  lakes,  once  devoid  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  now  support  an  abundant  and 
varied  population.  Despite  this  progress,  however,  much  needs  to  be  done,  not  only 
to  continue  progress  but  to  ensure  that  the  gains  of  the  past  are  not  lost. 

EPA's  1990  Needs  Survey  dramatically  makes  this  point.  The  study  estimates 
that  the  capital  investment  necessary  to  satisfy  all  categories  of  faciUty  needs  over 
the  next  twenty  years  is  $80.4  bilUon.  The  study  points  out  that  the  states  have 
estimated  an  additional  $30.2  billion  in  needs  that  do  not  meet  EPA's  strict  docu- 
mentation criteria  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  very  real.  This  brings  the  total  needs 
figure  to  over  $110  billion.  The  study  also  acknowledges  that  the  amounts  presented 
for  controlling  combined  sewer  overflow  (CSO)  problems  have  not  been  accurately 
estimated  since  some  states  have  not  yet  determined  the  fiill  cost  of  implementing 
the  1989  National  CSO  Strategy.  Some  consultants  have  conservatively  estimated 
that  correction  of  CSO  problems  will  cost  over  $100  billion.  EPA's  1992  Needs  Sur- 
vey, which  is  to  be  released  soon,  is  reported  to  show  traditional  needs  rising  to 
$120  billion. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  systems  that  were  built  in  the  mid-1970's  are  beginning 
to  approach  the  end  of  their  useful  Uves  and  will  need  modernization,  replacement 
and  overhaul.  A  study  by  the  consulting  firm  Apogee  Research  projected  that  capital 
expenditures  for  replacement  of  existing  wastewater  facilities  may  be  as  mucn  as 
$59  billion  between  1993  and  2000.  The  study  also  points  out  that  new  water  qual- 
ity projects  to  control  non-point  source  pollution  '•/ill  compete  with  the  more  tradi- 
tional projects  for  the  limited  funds  available. 

AGC  strongly  supports  the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  program  as  the  best 
means  for  meeting  these  wastewater  needs.  The  SRF  program  has  placed  the  au- 
thority for  addressing  water  pollution  problems  where  it  belongs,  at  the  state  level. 
States  work  in  cooperation  with  local  governments  providing  easier  and  less  costly 
administration.  According  to  the  Association  of  State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administrators  (ASIWPCA),  administration  of  the  program  at  the  state 
level  has  led  to  a  50  percent  faster  completion  rate  and  lower  project  costs  as  com- 
pared to  the  traditional  construction  grants  program.  Because  the  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  local  governments  as  loans  to  be  repaid,  there  is  an  incentive  for  localities 
to  be  innovative,  reduce  costs,  develop  appropriate  user  fees  and  operate  the  sys- 
tems more  efficiently.  Many  states  are  experimenting  with  leveraging  options  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be  available  for  meeting  wastewater  needs. 

The  goal  of  the  SRF  program  is  for  it  to  become  self  supporting  through  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loans  by  local  governments.  Eventually  this  will  happen.  However,  the 
amounts  provided  to  the  SRFs  thus  far  are  not  sufficient  to  make  it  self  supporting 
at  this  time.  Loan  repayments  have  not  yet  begun  to  flow  back  into  the  SRFs  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  continue  the  necessary  level  of  investment  to  make  progress 
against  the  ever  growing  needs.  Because  of  the  growing  gap  between  the  amount 
of  funds  being  invested  in  wastewater  facilities  and  the  increasing  needs,  now  is  not 
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the  time  for  the  Federal  government  to  lessen  its  commitment  to  clean  water  fund- 
ing. For  this  reason  AGC  calls  on  Congress  to  provide  funding  of  $2.5  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  for  the  SRF  program. 

AGC  also  urges  that  all  funding  be  provided  as  title  VI  capitalization  grants  to 
the  SRFs  and  not  as  direct  title  II  grants  for  specific  projects.  AGC  believes  that 
providing  direct  grants  to  specific  projects  undermines  the  long-term  viability  of  the 
program  because  this  fiinding  is  not  repaid  into  the  SRFs.  Also,  providing  direct 
grants  sends  the  message  to  other  local  communities  that  if  you  wait  long  enough 
and  do  not  address  your  water  treatment  problems,  the  Federal  government  wall 
eventually  step  in  and  provide  funding.  This  is  the  wrong  message. 

In  conclusion,  AGC  believes  that  the  nation's  clean  water  program  should  be 
viewed  for  what  it  is — an  investment  in  the  future  economic  viability  of  the  nation. 
Each  one  billion  dollars  invested  in  the  construction  of  a  wastewater  facility  gen- 
erates some  50,000  new  jobs.  More  importantly,  however,  wastewater  treatment  cre- 
ates opportunities  for  economic  development  in  communities  by  allowing  new  indus- 
tries and  new  homes  to  be  located  there.  Wastewater  facilities  are  a  fundamental 
element  of  the  nation's  infrastructure  which  is  necessary  for  the  economic  vitality 
of  communities.  At  this  time  when  many  of  our  global  competitors  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  infi-astructure  as  the  vital  foundation  on  which  fiiture  economic 
growth  is  based,  the  United  States  must  provide  the  needed  capital  investment  to 
remain  competitive.  AGC  urges  Congress  to  move  expeditiously  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  to  allow  for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  this  highly  successful  clean  water 
program. 


Statement  of  the  Water  Environment  Federation 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Paul  Freed- 
man.  I  am  president  of  Limno-Tech,  Inc.,  a  consulting  engineering  firm  specializing 
in  environmental  assessments,  modeling  and  remediation,  based  in  Aiin  Arbor, 
Michigan.  I  am  a  licensed  professional  engineer  in  five  states  and  a  Diplomate  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Environmental  Engineers.  I  have  conducted  water  quality 
studies  in  34  states. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Water  Environment  Federation,  a  not-for-profit 
technical,  educational  and  professional  organization  devoted  to  providing  leadership 
and  guidance  in  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  water  environment. 
Founded  in  1928,  our  40,000  members  include  engineers,  scientists,  wastewater 
treatment  plant  operators  and  managers,  and  others  working  in  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, federal  agencies,  academia,  industry,  and  private  practice.  In  short,  our 
members  are  the  professionals  involved  directly  in  restoring  and  protecting  the  na- 
tion's water  quality. 

Madam  Chairman,  during  my  two  decades  as  an  environmental  engineer  I  have 
witnessed  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  to  clean  up  our  nation's  waters.  Fortu- 
nately, I  can  also  attest  that  the  resulting  improvement  in  water  quality  has  been 
dramatic.  The  investment  by  the  federal  government  in  our  wastewater  infrastruc- 
ture has  played  a  key  part  in  this  improvement,  and  has  been  money  well  spent. 
However,  more  needs  to  be  done. 

We  £ire  now  at  the  point  where  significant  decisions  must  be  made  by  Congress 
on  the  future  direction  and  funding  of  national  clean  water  programs.  The  1987 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  in  essence  established  a  baseline  of  funding 
for  wastewater  treatment  facility  construction  assistance.  The^  also  identified  a 
number  of  areas  needing  improvement,  including  management  of  urban  and  agricul- 
tural runoff  (or,  nonpoint  source  pollution)  and  greater  control  of  persistent  and 
bioaccumulative  toxics  in  the  water. 

My  testimony  today  will  address  wastewater  treatment  facility  funding  under  the 
SRF,  priorities  for  additional  funding  needs,  and  EPA  program  support. 

SRF  FUNDING 

The  1987  amendments  established  a  unique  mechanism  for  funding  wastewater 
treatment  and  water  quality  management  needs:  the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF) 
loan  program.  The  SRF  was  meant  to  replace  the  federal  wastewater  construction 
grants  program  and  serve  as  a  self-sustaining,  long-term,  stable  source  of  funds.  A 
total  of  $8.4  billion  was  authorized  through  fiscEd  year  (FY)  1994  for  SRF  capitaliza- 
tion grants  to  states. 

Although  most  state  revolving  loan  funds  have  only  been  in  place  for  a  short  time, 
they  already  are  having  a  substantial  impact  by  providing  needed  funding  to  meet 
wastewater  facility  construction  needs  in  an  effective  and  timely  manner.  Many 
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states  are  leveraging  monies  in  their  revolving  fund  to  further  increase  the  amount 
of  assistance  available  to  communities. 

The  program  has  not  reached  its  full  potential,  however,  due  in  large  part  to 
undercapitalization.  This  assertion  was  borne  out  by  a  January  1992  GAO  report 
which  found  the  SRF  program  to  be  structvirally  sound  but  underfunded.  According 
to  EPA's  1990  Needs  Survey,  $65  bUUon  is  needed  just  to  meet  current  wastewater 
treatment  needs,  with  a  total  of  $110  billion  projected  to  meet  foreseeable  needs 
over  the  next  20  years.  Although  recent  coneressionally  approved  funding  levels  of 
about  $2  billion  per  year  are  helping  close  this  gap,  very  significant  needs  remain. 
Any  reduction  at  all  in  current  funding  levels  would  have  a  negative  impact  on  liie 
ability  of  the  SRF  program  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  the  continuation  of  an  SRF  program.  As  a  former 
governor,  he  is  very  aware  of  the  important  role  the  SRFs  are  playing.  The  Water 
Environment  Federation  supports  the  President's  proposal  to  reautiiorize  the  State 
Revolving  Fund  program.  We  are  very  troubled,  however,  by  the  $1.2  billion  funding 
level  requested  in  EPA's  FY  1994  budget  proposal.  This  would  be  a  major  reduction 
in  federal  capitalization  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1994,  a  loss  which  will  be  exacer- 
bated by  the  demise  of  the  President's  economic  stimulus  package  which  had  envi- 
sioned an  additional  $845  million  for  the  SRF  program. 

In  addition,  the  funding  level  for  FY  1994  may  be  the  budget  baseline  in  the  budg- 
et resolution.  The  FY  1994  funding  level  will  in  effect  become  a  permanent  ceiling, 
regardless  of  the  authorized  funding  level.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  reduction  in  FT 
1994  funding  for  SRFs  could  result  in  a  net  loss  of  funding  in  future  years.  This 
loss  could  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  at  least  $2  billion  be  appropriated  for  the 
wastewater  SRF  for  FY  1994.  A  $2  billion  funding  level  will  help  communities  com- 
ply with  federally  mandated  water  quality  programs  during  a  time  of  shrinking  local 
financial  resources.  It  will  continue  the  trend  toward  providing  states  with  a  consist- 
ent funding  level  on  which  to  manage  their  SRFs.  It  also  will  provide  needed  fund- 
ing for  a  key  component  of  our  environmental  infrastructure,  wastewater  facility 
construction,  which  in  turn  will  create  jobs  and  improve  economic  productivity  as 
well  as  continue  improving  the  environment.  The  State  Revolving  Fund  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  primary  public  sector  vehicle  for  financing  water  quality  improve- 
ments. 

Stability  in  funding  and  implementation  of  the  SRF  program  is  key  to  its  contin- 
ued success.  Communities  are  now  required  to  provide  considerable  up-front  engi- 
neering and  planning  to  qualify  for  SRF  loans.  A  consistent  annual  level  of  funding 
allows  individual  states  and  communities  to  plan  and  prioritize  projects  with  the  as- 
surance that  funding  will  be  available.  Changes  in  funding  levels  from  year  to  year 
discourage  communities  fix»m  undertaking  the  necessary  planning  and  application 
process  and  encourage  inaction.  Consistent  funding  sends  the  message  to  states  and 
communities  of  commitment,  and  encourages  systematic  planning  and  prioritization. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  the  President's  proposal  to  fund  a  reauthor- 
ized SRF  for  wastewater  at  least  $2  billion  annually  in  order  to  provide  a  sound 
financial  base  from  meeting  existing  and  new  water  quality  initiatives  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  This  funtSng  should  be  used  to  continue  meeting  our  wastewater 
treatment  infrastructure  requirements,  as  well  as  supporting  new  initiatives  such 
as  small  community  environmental  assistance,  CSO  improvements  and  municipal 
stormwater  management.  The  SRF  program  truly  will  be  successful  only  when  fund- 
ing is  consistent  and  at  predictable  levels  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  create 
financial  stability. 

EMERGING  FUNDING  NEEDS 

In  addition  to  meeting  secondary  treatment  requirements  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  a  number  of  emerging  areas  of  concern  have  arisen  which  need  special  atten- 
tion in  the  context  of  overall  funding  needs.  These  include  combined  sewer  over- 
flows, small  community  wastewater  needs,  nonpoint  source  pollution,  and  drinking 
water. 

The  cost  to  address  combined  sewer  overflows  (CSOs)  was  not  fully  comprehended 
when  the  SRF  program  was  authorized.  Combined  sewer  overflows  are  found  in 
some  1,200  mostly  older  cities  across  the  nation.  They  carry  both  stormwater  and 
raw  sewage.  During  periods  of  wet  weather  the  combined  sewer  will  bypass  treat- 
ment facilities  and  flow  directly  into  receiving  waters.  In  some  areas,  this  is  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  receiving  waters  and  needs  to  be  addressed. 

EPA  recently  released  draft  guidance  which  spells  out  a  number  of  CSO  control 
measures  which  will  have  to  be  implemented  by  communities  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. The  cost  for  meeting  these  control  measures  will  be  high.  Estimates  for  bring- 
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ing  CSOs  into  compliance  with  water  quality-related  requirements  range  from  $20 
billion  to  $500  billion.  The  cost  to  a  municipality  for  controlling  its  CSOs  could  be 
ten  times  greater  than  the  cost  it  incurred  for  achieving  secondary  treatment  be- 
cause of  the  large  volumes  of  water  involved  and  the  site-specific  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. CSO  control  is  a  costly  and  significant  clean  water  problem  for  which  funding 
is  not  currently  being  addressed. 

In  addition,  the  SnF  program  does  not  seem  to  be  a  viable  option  for  small,  eco- 
nomically disadvantagea  communities.  A  community  of  several  hundred  people  can- 
not afford  a  million  dollar  loan  even  at  zero  percent  interest.  Congress  should  con- 
sider ways  to  provide  assistance,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  meet  their  water  qual- 
ity and  other  environmental  needs.  One  means  could  be  a  small-scale  supplemental 
grant  program  incorporated  into  the  SRF  structure.  Some  states  already  nave  such 
a  program. 

On  another  issue,  nonpoint  source  pollution  may  be  the  largest  underfunded  clean 
water  problem.  Professionals  in  the  water  environment  estimate  that  half  of  all  re- 
maining water  quality  problems  can  be  attributed  to  diffuse  wet  weather  runoff 
from  rural  and  urban  land.  The  Clinton  Administration  appears  to  recognize  the  sig- 
nificant impact  which  this  contaminated  runoff  can  have  on  water  quality,  and  has 
proposed  a  substantial  increase  over  previous  funding  levels  for  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Section  319  Nonpoint  Source  Management  Program.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to 
support  the  full  uinding  request  in  EPA's  proposed  budget  of  $80  million  for  the  Sec- 
tion 319  nonpoint  source  program.  Additional  investments  here  could  result  in  man- 
agement practices  which  substantially  reduce  contaminated  runoff  from  agriculture, 
mining,  construction,  and  other  activities. 

On  the  issue  of  drinking  water,  the  President  has  proposed  a  new  program  for 
helping  communities  meet  their  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  requirements.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  help  meet  these  needs  should  be  allocated  separate  from,  and  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  wastewater  funds.  These  programs  are  distinct  and  should  not  compete 
for  the  same  pool  of  funding. 

EPA  PROGRAM  SUPPORT 

We  believe  EPA's  focus  on  multimedia  issues  warrants  strong  support.  The  multi- 
media program  includes  pollution  prevention  initiative  and  holistic  approaches  to 
enforcing  environmental  regulations  in  different  media.  More  scientific  information 
is  needed  about  the  impact  of  pollutants  in  various  media,  and  how  our  current  en- 
vironmental programs  may  cause  contaminants  to  be  shifted  from  one  medium  to 
another  with  little  actual  removal. 

We  support  pollution  prevention  as  a  more  cost-effective  and  desirable  approach 
than  end-of-pipe  treatment.  We  also  support  the  concept  of  regulating  environ- 
mental contaminants  in  an  integrated  ana  nolistic  manner  which  takes  into  account 
their  impact  on  air,  land,  and  water.  Therefore,  the  proposed  $322  million  funding 
level  for  multimedia  pro-ams  should  be  supported  as  a  key  part  of  our  effort  to 
understand  the  complex  interaction  of  pollutants  in  the  water,  air  and  soil,  and  to 
build  our  base  of  scientific  knowledge  so  that  future  legislative  and  regulatory  ef- 
forts will  be  more  effective  and  efficient. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  scrutinize  closely  the  overall  level  of  re- 
sources, both  human  and  technical,  which  the  Agency  has  proposed  for  FY  94.  EPA 
has  proposed  saving  $77  million  by  reducing  its  workforce  and  "streamlining  oper- 
ations and  reducing  administrative  costs."  It  seems  inconsistent  that  Congress 
would  approve  reductions  in  EPA's  workforce  at  a  time  when  the  Agency's  work  load 
is  heavier  than  ever.  Unless  EPA  has  sufficient  personnel  and  resources  to  carrv 
out  its  mission,  the  programs  which  have  been  established  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  wul  become  hollow  and  meaningless. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Water  Environment  Federation  believes  this  country  must  prioritize  its  water 
quality  problems  and  goals  so  that  we  can  allocate  financial  ana  human  resources 
in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner.  In  short,  we  must  get  the  most  return 
on  our  investment.  We  must  ensure  we  maintain  the  level  of  water  quality  which 
we  have  achieved  over  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  we  are  able  to  continue  mak- 
ing progress  in  this  area  by  focusing  our  efforts  in  a  scientifically  sound  and  envi- 
ronmentally prudent  manner.  Afler  2l,  our  water  truly  is  America's  life  support  sys- 
tem. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  the  Federation  has  manv  members 
who  are  experts  in  the  water  quality  field.  We  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with 
any  additional  technical  expertise  you  may  need  to  document  the  needs  in  our  cur- 
rent water  quality  improvement  efforts. 
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This  concludes  my  testimony.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you 
today,  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 


Statement  of  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology 

Madame  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee — I  am  Gary  Thomas,  Provost 
of  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology  (NJIT).  As  an  outside  witness,  I  am  pleased 
to  present  this  statement  for  the  record  to  the  Subcommittee,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  an  update  concerning  the  NJIT  initiatives 
that  the  Subcommittee  supported  last  year.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  Subcommittee  of  our  development  plans  for  an  important 
new  initiative  that  expands  on  the  environmental  and  manufacturing  programs  at 
NJIT. 

At  the  outset,  on  behalf  of  the  University  faculty  and  community,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Subcommittee  for  its  support  of  two  grants  which  were  made  to  NJIT  through 
Public  Law  102-389  last  year:  one  grant  to  continue  development  of  the  Integrated 
Pollution  Prevention  Initiative  (IPPI)  and  the  second  to  complete  the  Housing  Tech- 
nology Demonstration  Park  Project.  The  Federal  government's  partnership  with 
NJIT  and  industry  partners  during  the  past  two  years  has  produced  successml  pro- 
grams in  pollution  prevention  and  affordable  housing,  two  areas  critical  to  Newark 
and  surrounding  communities  in  our  region.  We  are  developing  these  programs  to 
research,  develop  and  test  solutions  for  some  of  the  most  perplexing  and  chronic 
problems  we  face  in  New  Jersey  and  in  our  society  today.  As  such,  NJIT  is  making 
important  strides  with  industiy  in  developing  new  solutions  to  these  problems  and, 
thus,  is  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  important  public  policy  objectives,  over 
which  this  Subcommittee  has  jurisdiction. 

As  the  largest  technological  university  in  the  New  York/New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  NJIT  is  committed  to  working  collaboratively  with  the  Federal  Government, 
state  agencies,  and  industry  to  develop  new  approaches  and  innovative  technologies 
for  companies  facing  the  important  environmental  and  industrial  challenges  tiiat 
arise  from  manufacturing  activity,  whether  in  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  elec- 
tronics or  plastics  industries. 

We  are  currently  implementing  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  create  and  urge  a 
paradigm  shift  to  a  new  version  of  manufacturing  called  clean  manufacturing.  IPPI 
is  a  part  of  this  effort  but  it  involves  a  much  broader  perspective  of  reducing  envi- 
ronmental impacts  throughout  the  production  process  as  opposed  to  a  more  narrow 
focus  on  pollution  prevention.  We  are  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Clean  Manu- 
facturing Institute  (CMI)  to  house  NJIT's  programs  in  clean  manufacturing  and  to 
broaden  the  focus  of  our  work  in  developing  and  implementing  environmentally  crit- 
ical technologies. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  describe  our  progress  with  the  Housing 
Park  project  and  IPPI,  our  goals  and  funding  requests  in  connection  with  CMI,  and 
the  rationale  for  the  Federal  government's  participation  in  this  effort. 

housing  technology  demonstration  park  project 

The  grant  provided  by  the  Subcommittee  last  year  will  allow  completion  of  NJIT's 
Housing  Technology  Demonstration  Park  Project.  Our  primary  objective  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Park  program  is  to  ease  the  financial  and  administrative  constraints 
which  reduce  industry's  incentives  to  invest  in  housing-related  research  and  devel- 
opment. By  testing  such  technologies  in  the  Demonstration  Park,  we  plan  to  intro- 
duce new  affordable  housing  concepts  to  the  marketplace  that  meet  necessary  per- 
formance requirements  but  are  also  cost  effective. 

Sixteen  units  will  comprise  the  Park  Project  upon  completion  and  through  these 
units,  eight  industry  teams  will  test  their  innovative  biulding  products  and  proc- 
esses for  affordable  housing  development.  The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Affairs  working  in  concert  with  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology's  Architec- 
ture and  Building  Science  Research  Group  (ABS)  will  form  the  core  team  to  lead 
this  project  using  donated  government-owned  land.  At  its  conclusion,  NJIT  intends 
to  have  achieved  the  following  objectives: 

— ^Focus  governmental  support  as  required  to  expedite  the  approval,  code,  and 
testing  processes. 

— Provide  a  window  in  the  marketplace  for  new  technologies  to  reduce  industry's 
expenditure  for  the  introduction  of  new  products  and  processes. 

— ^Provide  better  quality  housing  for  the  cost. 

— ^Produce  affordable  housing  for  those  people  who  cannot  afford  a  home  at  the 
market  rate  and  reduce  the  gap  in  affordable  housing  for  others,  thereby 
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stretching  the  use  of  supplementary  funds  whether  from  the  private  or  public 

sector. 
The  Demonstration  Park,  with  its  initial  purpose  to  assist  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  providing  affordable  housing  to  its  residents,  would  help  to  induce  and  focus  in- 
dustry's work  on  concepts  which  are  germane  to  affordable  housing  requirements 
and  are  obviously  national  in  scope.  The  resulting  developments,  therefore,  will  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  entire  nation  as  well  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

INTEGRATED  POLLUTION  PREVENTION  INITL^TIVE 

NJITs  Integrated  Pollution  Prevention  Initiative  has  been  designed  as  a  com- 
prehensive demonstration  program  with  four  principal  components:  technical  re- 
search, corporate  management  implementation  strategies  for  pollution  prevention, 
enhanced  technology  transfer  and  technical  assistance  for  small  and  medium-sized 
companies,  and  curriculum  modification.  The  initial  two  grants  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencv  and  matching  grants  from  industry  have  supported  re- 
search on  the  creation  of  improved  manuiacturing  technologies  which  reduce  emis- 
sions and  the  development  of  technology  transfer  mechanisms  for  providing  research 
results  to  industry  partners. 

IPPI's  initial  focus  has  involved  so-called  "batch  processing"  technologies,  tjrpically 
used  by  the  pharmaceutical  and  specialty  chemicals  industries.  The  research 
projects  have  sought  to  demonstrate  new  methods  for  purifying  emissions  streams, 
to  develop  new  solvents  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  operations,  and  to  create  com- 
puter-based "expert-systems"  to  model  manufacturing  systems  so  as  to  rationally 
deal  with  complex  tradeoffs.  With  support  in  the  future,  NJIT  will  address  problems 
specific  to  other  industry  groups  such  as  the  utility,  electronics,  and  petroleum  in- 
dustries. 

Eight  companies  are  continuing  their  participation  in  IPPI.  These  companies  in- 
clude Merck,  Pfizer,  Hof&nann-La  Roche,  American  Cyanamid,  Eastman  Kodak, 
SmithKline  Beechham,  Sandoz,  and  Ciba-Geigy.  The  US  Army  is  also  participating 
in  this  effort  through  the  Pica  tinny  Arsenal,  which  has  been  assigned  the  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  the  nation-wide  program  to  upgrade  ammunition  manufac- 
turing facilities.  This  participation  will  be  coordinated  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Center  of  Environmental  Excellence  Program. 

In  conjunction  with  continued  financial  support  from  industry  participants,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  subcommittee  provide  additional  funds  this  year  to  complete 
IPPI  as  a  demonstration  program.  The  last  phase  of  IPPI  will  focus  on  technology 
transfer  tnd  technical  assistance  for  small  and  medium-sized  businesses.  The  re- 
search results  to  date  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  technology  transfer  activities 
for  the  balance  of  the  program. 

This  funding  will  be  an  essential  contribution  to  enable  NJIT  to  complete  IPPI's 
third  phase,  details  of  which  I  will  cover  later.  We  have  coordinated  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  very  closely  with  the  EPA,  and  we  believe  that  it  strongly  sup- 
Borts  EPA's  goals  and  objectives  for  improving  pollution  prevention  strategies  uti- 
zed  by  industry. 

CLEAN  MANUFACTURING  INSTITUTE 

Given  our  ejcperience  with  IPPI  and  the  tremendously  positive  response  to  the 
program  from  industry,  we  realize  pollution  prevention  enorts,  generally,  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  tied  to  changes  in  manufacturing  processes.  Yet,  the  manufac- 
turing sector  still  has  not  effectively  and  comprehensively  integrated  environmental 
considerations  into  their  production  processes.  The  industrial  challenge  facing  our 
nation  is  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  balance  between  manufacturing  competitive- 
ness and  environmental  responsibility.  To  meet  this  challenge,  environmental  con- 
siderations must  be  proactive  elements  of  the  design  and  manufacturing  process  as 
opposed  to  mandated  responses  to  an  ecological  crisis.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  possible 
to  manufacture  high-quality,  competitive  products  with  the  full  consideration  of  the 
environmental  impacts  of  the  products  through  their  entire  life-cycle  fi-om  manufac- 
ture to  reuse  to  disposal. 

NJIT  proposes  to  establish  a  Clean  Manufacturing  Institute  and  to  create  a  new 
tripartite  coahtion  among  industry,  academia,  and  government  to  address  the  fun- 
damental challenges  hindering  our  nation's  progress  towards  this  new  approach. 
CMI's  mission  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  founded  on  an  integrated  program  of  re- 
search and  development,  education  and  training,  and  technology  transfer  and  manu- 
facturing extension.  The  primary  objective  of  CMI  is  to  enhance  the  capability  of  in- 
dustry in  this  country  to  design  and  manufacture  high-quaUty,  competitive  products 
and  services  with  the  full  understanding  and  consideration  of  their  environmental 
impacts  throughout  all  phases  of  their  Ufe. 
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Studies  involving  sensors,  computer  simulation  and  new  manufacturing  process 
models,  which  woiild  form  the  heart  of  a  clean  manufacturing  program,  are  impor- 
tant components  of  newly  emerging  "intelligent  manufacturing  systems,"  devices 
which  are  critical  to  waste  control.  Academic  and  industrial  research  on  clean  man- 
ufacturing, as  supported  by  the  Federal  government,  is  the  key  to  providing  oppor- 
tunities to  integrate  enviroiunental  factors  into  the  development  of  emerging  manu- 
facturing technologies. 

NJIT's  concept  for  CMI  represents  a  unique  and  innovative  proposal,  incorporat- 
ing a  much  broader  focus  than  any  current  efforts  being  pursued  at  other  institu- 
tions around  the  country,  to  develop  improved  manufacturing  strategies.  Specifi- 
cally, by  implementing  new  research  programs,  supporting  technology  development 
and  extension,  and  conducting  education  and  training  programs,  CMI  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  assisting  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  improve  their  manufactur- 
ing operations  in  an  environmentally  responsible  manner.  This  outcome  will  assist 
companies  to  enhance  productivity  and  to  comply  with  the  latest  environmental  ex- 
pectations for  specific  industry  sectors. 

CMI  will  clearly  advance  national  priorities  and  goals  identified  by  the  Federal 
government.  For  example,  companies  in  the  private  sector  do  not  find  research  pro- 
grams of  this  nature  cost-effective  nor  do  they  have  strong  incentives  to  underteke 
the  type  of  broad  research  effort  necessary  to  address  the  interdependence  of  manu- 
facturing processes  and  environmental  concerns.  Research  and  development  in  clean 
manufacturing  systems  is  analogous  to  pre-competitive  technology  development  in 
which  industry  clearly  has  the  long-term  potential  to  benefit  significantly  but  lacks 
the  short-term  incentive  to  devote  precious  resources  to  this  area.  By  working  close- 
ly with  the  Federal  government  and  industry,  however,  universities  can  establish 
collaborative  research  programs  to  conduct  innovative  research  and  transfer  pro- 
gram results  to  its  partners. 

Additionally,  CMI's  proposed  agenda  and  activities  in  clean  manufacturing  will 
form  the  foundation  for  integrating  the  ofl^n  divergent  goals  of  manufacturing  com- 
petitiveness and  environmental  protection.  The  expected  outcomes  generated  by 
CMI  will  support  the  creation  of  a  "new  type  of  industry"  that  strives  to  incorporate 
manufacturing  strategies  which  also  take  into  account  environmental  consequences. 
While  a  challenging  proposition,  this  goal  is  critical  for  the  Federal  government  and 
industry  to  achieve  in  promoting  continued  growth  and  environmental  sustain- 
abUity. 

Finally,  the  Federal  investment  will  assist  NJIT  in  developing  a  facility  that  will 
be  utilized  not  only  by  NJIT  researchers  but  also  corporate  sponsors.  CMI  will  act 
as  a  catalyst  to  enhance  communication  among  all  participants  regarding  the  com- 
plex issues  associated  with  clean  manufacturing.  Also,  the  facility  wml  provide  a  cen- 
tralized location  to  allow  joint  research,  collaborative  development  of  technology, 
and  substantial  technology  extension  activities.  By  bringing  together  companies 
from  across  the  production  cycle,  CMI  will  foster  important  progress  in  addressing 
the  interdisciplinary  issues  involved  in  clean  manufacturing. 

NJIT  is  requesting  $11.5  million  from  the  Federal  government  over  several  years 
to  support  the  development  of  the  CMI  facility.  Initial  funding  of  $3.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994  is  being  requested  fix)m  EPA,  including  $1  milUon  for  IPPI  and  $2.5 
million  for  design,  planning  and  site  preparation  related  to  CMI.  Additional  fiinding 
of  $8  million  wfil  bie  requested  in  subsequent  years  for  construction  and  equipment. 
This  Federal  funding  will  be  matched  by  non-Federal  sources,  with  the  total  project 
cost  totalling  $23.2  million. 

The  Federal  funding  committed  to  this  effort  will  be  used  to  develop  a  facility  to 
house  the  University's  clean  manufacturing  programs,  including  the  Integrated  Pol- 
lution Prevention  Initiative  (IPPI).  The  facility  is  vital  for  NJIT's  effort  in  clean 
manufacturing,  as  the  University  currentiy  does  not  have  additional  space  on  cam- 
pus for  this  Institute.  It  will  contain  laboratories,  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  and 
faculty  and  administrative  offices  to  coordinate  and  support  CMI's  research  and  pro- 
gram agendas.  The  CMI  facility  will  also  be  used  as  necessary  for  other  university 
classes  and  activities  as  needed. 

A  portion  of  this  funding  will  also  be  used  to  support  the  educational  and  training 
components  of  IPPI  to  allow  for  continued  development  of  this  program.  IPPI  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  programmatic  foundation  of  CMI  and  its  continuation  will 
promote  an  enhanced  focus  not  only  on  important  pollution  prevention  issues  but 
also  on  the  broader  goals  of  the  Institute. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  and 
to  provide  an  update  to  you  regarding  the  fiinding  we  received  last  year.  We  are 
enuiusiastic  about  the  prospects  for  developing  CMI,  and  we  hope  to  have  your 
strong  support  in  FY  1994  legislation  this  year. 
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Statement  of  the  City  of  Vienna,  GA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Stanley  Gambrell  and 
I  am  the  City  Administrator  of  Vienna,  Georgia,  the  County  seat  of  Dooly  County. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Georgia,  Dooly  County 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  state,  in  an  agricultural  region  sometimes  called  "the  other 
Georgia"  in  contrast  to  the  more  afQuent  Atlanta  area.  Thank  you  for  providing  me 
the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  to  the  Subcommittee,  to  thank  you  for  the 
support  you  provided  in  your  fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  bill,  and  to  request 
your  assistance  in  securing  the  additional  funds  required  for  water  and  waste  treat- 
ment infrastructure  improvements  critical  to  economic  development  in  our  region. 

BACKGROUND  ON  VIENNA  AND  DOOLY  COUNTY 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Dooly  County  has  been  declining  steadily  since  the 
period  between  1910  and  1920  when  the  cotton  boll  weevil  invaded  the  land  and 
our  agriculture-based  economy  began  its  long  downward  spiral.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Census  of  1910,  Dooly  County  had  20,554  residents  in  tnat  year;  the  1990  cen- 
sus shows  Dooly  County  having  only  9,901  residents,  a  loss  of  10,653  persons  or  52 
percent  during  that  period.  The  loss  from  1980  to  1990  alone  was  8.5  percent. 

Education. — ^The  1980  Census  showed  that  the  education  levels  of  Dooly  County 
residents  25  years  of  age  and  older  were  significantly  below  state  averages.  Over 
a  third  (39.3  percent)  of  Dooly  County's  age  25  +  population  had  fewer  than  8  years 
of  formal  education.  This  is  over  1.68  times  the  State  average  of  23.7  percent.  In 
addition,  almost  two-thirds  (66  percent)  had  failed  to  complete  high  school.  This  is 
1.5  times  (50  percent  higher)  the  state  rate  of  44  percent.  Furthermore,  only  8  per- 
cent had  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher,  as  compared  with  15  percent  for  the  State. 

Income. — According  to  the  1980  U.S.  Census,  34  percent  of  the  residents  of  Dooly 
County  were  living  below  the  poverty  Une.  As  such,  Dooly  had  the  6th  highest  per- 
centage of  any  of  Georgia's  159  counties.  In  addition,  data  from  1989  on  percent  of 
households  receiving  Federal  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
payments  shows  that  Dooly  and  the  surrounding  counties  continue  to  rank  far  above 
the  state  average.  A  good  indicator  of  how  Dooly  Countys  income  levels  compare 
to  national  income  levels  are  the  per  capita  income  figures  for  1988  provided  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis:  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department's  figures,  Dooly  County  residents  had  an  average  income  of  $11,995.00 
per  year,  only  72.7  percent  of  the  national  average. 

Unemployment. —  Dooly  County  suffers  fi-om  a  growing  shortage  of  job  opportuni- 
ties, resulting  in  increasing  unemployment  levels.  In  fact,  according  to  unemploy- 
ment statistics  compiled  by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Labor,  between  July  1991 
and  July  1992  the  unemployment  rate  in  Dooly  County  rose  from  5.6  percent  to  8.5 
percent.  The  annual  unemployment  rates  for  the  seven  counties  that  comprise  the 
Vienna  Labor  Market  Area  are  equally  high,  ranging  from  1.22  to  2.00  times  the 
State  average  in  1991. 

PLAN  FOR  economic  REVTTALIZATION 

In  order  to  improve  their  economic  status,  Dooly  County  residents,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  surrounding  seven  county  Labor  Market  Area  are  in  desperate  need  of 
long-term  emplojmient  opportunities  that  are  in-line  with  their  education  and  skill 
levels  and  provide  adequate  salaries. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  City  of  Vienna  has  been  successful  in  negotiating 
an  agreement  under  which  Cargill,  Inc.  will  undertake  a  $35  million  expansion  of 
its  poultry  operations  in  the  Middle  Georgia  area.  The  largest  element  in  this  plan 
is  a  new  $22  million  poultry  processing  plant  to  be  located  in  Vienna.  This  plant 
will  provide  jobs  for  450  to  500  employees  in  the  short-term,  and  wp  to  1,000  perma- 
nent full-time  employees  when  the  plant  reaches  full  production.  The  yearly  payroll 
for  these  employees  is  expected  to  be  $14  million. 

Projected  economic  impact. — The  completion  of  the  proposed  project  will  directly 
and  substantially  impact  the  economic  condition  of  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
residents  of  Dooly  County  and  the  surrounding  seven-county  Labor  Market  Area.  In 
fact,  while  Cargill  is  committed  to  hiring  at  least  50  percent  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come persons,  their  track  record  at  a  nearby  plant  has  been  much  higher.  There, 
almost  98  percent  of  the  new  employees  were  of  low-  and  moderate-income. 

Further,  this  positive  impact  will  be  widespread.  Based  upon  the  commuting  pat- 
terns for  this  plant  and  the  geographic  situation  in  and  around  Vienna,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  somewhat  over  half  of  the  new  employees  will  come  fi-om  Vienna  and 
Dooly  County,  witJi  the  balance  coming  fi-om  the  surrounding  counties. 
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Project  elements. — ^In  order  to  accommodate  the  physical  needs  of  the  plant,  the 
City  of  Vienna  will  be  reqiiired  to  make  major  improvements  to  several  of  its  infi^- 
structure  systems  as  part  of  this  project.  In  particular,  because  Cargill's  planned 
poultry  processing  plant  will  be  a  large  user  of  water,  and  generator  of  wastewater, 
the  most  critical  infrastructure  improvement  that  must  be  undertaken  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  water  and  wastewater  treatment  facility.  Construction  of  this  facility 
is  expected  to  cost  about  $6.5  million,  and  include  the  following  components: 

— Two  new  1200  gpm.  deep  well  with  chemical  feed  building 

— ^A  400,000  gallon  elevated  water  storage  tank 

—±7,000  LF  of  12-inch  water  main 

— ±7,000  LF  of  gravity  sewer  collection  Une. 

— ^A  2,000  GPM  sewage  transfer  pumping  station  with  bar  screen 

— ±2,000  LF  of  12-incn  sewer  force  main 

— ^A  1.2  MOD  "preliminary  sewage  treatment  system 

— A  1.2  MOD  "secondary"  land  treatment  irrigation  system 

— ^±10,000  LF  of  6-inch  steel  natiiral  gas  line 

— ^Acquisition  of  +  448  acres  of  land. 

BEQUEST  FOR  FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

This  Subcommittee  was  generous  enough  to  provide  an  initial  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds — in  the  amount  of  $900,000 — in  your  fiscal  year  1993  bill,  for  land  acqui- 
sition that  was  necessary  to  the  project.  We  are  extremely  grateful  for  this  grant, 
and  have  been  working  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
over  the  past  several  months  to  ensure  its  timely  release  by  the  agency.  We  received 
the  first  allocation  of  these  funds  early  this  month,  and  expect  the  remainder  of  the 
grant  to  be  made  available  by  HUD  in  the  very  near  future. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  City  of  Vienna  has  explored  a  broad  variety  of  funding 
sources  in  order  to  raise  the  additional  funds  required  to  support  this  project,  in- 
cluding a  local  bond  issuance  and  the  pursuit  state  and  Federal  community  develop- 
ment funds.  We  know  that  this  Subcommittee  has  recognized  the  significant  need 
for  economic  revitalization  efforts  in  the  nation's  neediest  communities,  and  has  pro- 
vided support  for  projects  of  this  nature  in  past  years. 

It  is  our  hope  tnat  a  Federal  grant  in  the  amount  of  $3  nullion  will  be  provided 
for  these  water  and  sewer  infrastructure  improvements  by  this  Subcommittee.  Com- 
bined with  the  $35  million  commitment  of  private  funds  by  Cargill,  Inc.,  this  Fed- 
eral grant  will  insure  the  success  of  an  economic  development  project  with  the  po- 
tential to  directiy  and  substantially  improve  the  economic  condition  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  individuals  in  this  region,  creating  1,000  permanent  jobs  once  it 
is  completed. 

We  do  not  consider  this  a  "hand  out"  but  rather  a  "lift  up"  for  our  community  and 
the  seven  county  area  tiiat  surrounds  us.  We  hope  you  will  consider  this  proposal — 
and  the  dramatic  return  it  promises  in  terms  of  permanent  jobs — favorably  in  your 
fiscal  year  1994  bill.  Thank  you,  again,  for  your  past  support. 


Statement  of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  the  Center  for  Health 

Technologies,  Inc. 

Madam  Chairperson  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  and  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc.  (CHT),  a 
non-profit  Florida  corporation,  are  pleased  to  present  testimony  on  behedf  of  the 
Overtown  Neighborhood  Revitalization  Project.  The  central  mission  of  the  Project  is 
to  assist  the  Overtown  neighborhood — located  in  an  economically  imderdeveloped 
part  of  the  City  of  Miami — through  a  variety  of  direct  community  services,  including 
economic  development  activities,  technology  transfer  initiatives,  education  and  job 
training  programs.  Beyond  addressing  the  human  impact  of  urban  poverty  and  so- 
cial ills,  the  Project  seeks  to  address  the  economic  consequences  of  community 
underdevelopment  and  social  deterioration.  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and 
CHT  are  seeking  to  establish  a  partnership  with  the  federal  government  to  address 
the  area's  need  for  revitalization  and  request  $5  million  in  federal  fiinds  to  initiate 
theproject. 

The  neighborhoods  which  surround  the  Medical  Center  Campus  of  Miami-Dade 
Communi^  College — and  in  which  tiie  Center  for  Health  Technologies  incubator  is 
located — are  among  the  most  disadvantaged  and  poverty-stricken  in  the  country. 
But,  the  "Overtowns"  of  the  country  abound — from  the  deep  west  side  of  San  Anto- 
nio to  the  neighborhoods  surrounding  Cuyahoga  Community  College  in  Ohio.  With 
Miami  as  a  bellwether  of  national  trends,  federal  support  of  this  demonstration 
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project  will,  therefore,  have  tremendous  significance  to  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  been  working  with  the  Center  for  Health 
Technologies  to  assist  minority  graduates  in  establishing  small  health-related  busi- 
nesses. South  Florida  has  one  of  the  nation's  largest  health-delivery  capacities,  yet 
faces  a  shortage  of  trained  health  technicians.  Miami-Dade's  Medical  Center  Cam- 
pus is  addressing  these  demands  by  trmning  large  numbers  of  minority  health  tech- 
nologists, and  a  cooperative  program  with  CHT  is  being  developed  to  train  selected 
minority  graduates  in  entrepreneurial  skills.  Selected  graduates  of  the  training  pro- 
gram will  be  assisted  in  organizing  start-up  companies  which  will  be  located  within 
CHT's  Health  Technologies  Incubator,  where  they  will  be  guided  and  assisted  dur- 
ing their  first  few  years  of  operation. 

Additionally,  the  North  Campus  located  near  Liberty  City  and  the  Wolfson  Cam- 
pus located  in  downtown  Miami  have  excellent  job-training  programs  in  areas  be- 
yond those  of  the  health  professions  found  at  the  Medical  Center  Campus.  The 
Homestead  and  South  Campuses,  located  in  the  direct  path  of  Hurricane  Andrew, 
have  selected  programs  which  are  in  the  process  of  a  renewed  start-up  which  could 
supplement  or  benefit  from  the  partnership  with  CHT.  This  initiative  directiy  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  job  skills,  improved  economy  and  the  desire  for  individual  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  Overtown  neighborhood. 

Drawing  on  the  wealth  of  educational  assistance  and  economic  development  ac- 
tivities which  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  CHT  have  in  place  through  their 
various  community  development  programs,  and  building  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
their  strong  ties  to  the  community,  both  institutions  propose  to  ioin  in  a  community 
partnership  to  fiirther  enhance  the  work  of  the  Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership 
Collaborative. 

This  initiative  addresses  the  critical  local,  state,  and  national  need  to  strengthen 
the  quality  of  life,  both  economically  and  socially,  of  those  individuals  who  Uve  in 
the  inner  cities.  Through  a  unique  partnership  between  community  institutions,  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  state  and  local  government,  the  business  and  edu- 
cational communitv,  the  Overtown  Neighborhood  Community  Revitalization  Project 
will  provide  a  multitude  of  community  services  designed  to  meet  the  complex  and 

Kressing  needs  of  the  Overtown  community.  Specifically,  the  Project  will  enable 
liami-Dade  Community  College  and  CHT: 
— To  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  by  providing  educational  and  job  skills  training 

in  the  fields  of  allied  health  to  residents  of  the  Overtown  neighborhood; 
— ^To  increase  the  cooperation  of  and  access  to  the  social  resources  of  community 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  residents  of  Overtown  are  given 
the  necessary  academic  and  social  support  to  allow  them  to  become  economically 
self-sufBcient; 
— To  promote  growth  of  existing  and  new  industries  through  economic  develop- 
ment and  tecnnology  transfer  initiatives  conducted  through  Health  Technologies 
Incubator.  Currentiy  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies  has  23  start-up  compa- 
nies with  approximately  an  equal  number  ready  to  affiliate  '/nth  the  Center 
when  the  space  becomes  available  in  the  Incubator; 
— To  stimulate  interaction  between  business  and  academic  communities  through 
monthly  exchange  meetings,  involving  industry,  academia  and  community  lead- 
ers interested  in  health  technologies;  and, 
— ^To  provide  potential  employment  for  persons  displaced  from  existing  industry, 
including  those  companies  and  individuals  affected  by  the  nation's  defense 
drawdown. 
By  its  very  nature,  established  urban  institutions  are  well  placed  to  fill  the  role 
as  a  nexus  for  neighborhood  change.  A  community  college,  combined  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  successful  business  incubator,  can  make  significant  progress  in  revital- 
izing this  urban  neighborhood.  By  funding  a  demonstration  project  in  a  neighbor- 
hood that  is  so  direly  in  need,  the  federal  government  will  deliver  a  model  for  adop- 
tion by  urban  communities  and  almost  1,500  community  colleges  all  across  the  Umt- 
ed  States. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc.  re- 
quest federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  to  assist  in  the  revitalization 
of  the  Overtown  community  through  community  outreach  programs  and  the  creation 
of  new  jobs. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  will  use  $2  million  in  support  of  its  current 
Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  Collaborative  outreach  effort.  These  efforts  in- 
clude: Conducting — through  direct  resident  involvement — a  complete  assessment  of 
potential  for  development,  plans  and  overall  climate  for  change,  and  developing  and 
implementing  the  appropriate  action  programs.  Toward  that  end,  Miami-Dade  will 
engage  community  leaders  in  skills  for  facilitating  change  in  Overtown.  Addition- 
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ally,  they  will  provide  job  training  programs  in  health  care,  child  care,  law  enforce- 
ment, business  start-up,  etc.  as  part  of  the  ongoing  effort  by  the  College's  other  four 
(4)  campuses.  This  also  includes  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc.  will  use  $3  million  to  provide  adequate 
incubator  space  to  house  25  start-up  companies  by  renovating  a  70,000  sq.  ft.  com- 
plex of  vacant  50-year  old  City  of  Miami  buildings  located  on  8.5  acres  in  Overtown. 
CHT  is  currently  adapting  a  15,000  sq.  ft.  section  of  the  complex  for  several  compa- 
nies with  $500,000  of  HUD  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1992.  The  City  has 
agreed  to  negotiate  a  long-term  lease  to  CHT  for  the  entire  8.5  acre  complex,  contin- 
gent upon  CHT's  ability  to  obtain  funds  to  renovate  all  of  the  building. 

It  is  our  firm  beUef  that  the  Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  will  serve  as 
a  national  model  which  can  be  rephcated  in  urban  crisis  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

MIAMI-DADE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  a  long  history  of  innovation  and  leadership 
within  the  Greater  Miami  community.  Such  activities  are  the  very  core  of  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College's  social  mission.  For  years,  the  college  has  strived  to  shape 
its  comprehensive  services  to  its  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  demographic  profile. 
By  focusing  on  physical,  intellectual,  economic,  environmental  and  psycho-social/ 
spiritual  needs  of  the  residents  of  Overtown,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  can 
begin  to  reverse  the  acute  economic  and  educational  disadvantages  that  have  ex- 
isted for  years. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  long  been  empowering  individuals  to  take 
control  of  their  lives  by  capitalizing  on  the  resources  of  the  community.  In  keeping 
with  this  mission,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  established  Overtown 
Neighborhood  Partnerships,  a  comprehensive  program  effort  to  develop  a  model  in 
fanuly  self-suificiency  for  diftusion  by  other  community  colleges  to  poor  neighbor- 
hoods across  the  nation. 

Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnerships  is  guided  by  concepts  of  holism — or  treating 
people  as  individuals  with  many  complex  and  "all  at  once"  needs-^as  well  as  con- 
cepts of  prevention  and  community  S3niergy.  Residents  and  stakeholders  within  the 
Overtown  commvmity  will  be  intensively  engaged  in  empowerment  and  leadership 
development  activities  designed  to  help  residents  identify  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses;  develop  a  standard  for  the  quality  of  Ufe  for  the  neighborhood;  and  set 
their  own  priorities  and  strategies  for  change. 

As  stable,  well-paying  jobs  are  key  to  breeiking  the  poverty  cycle,  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter Campus  of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  is  dedicated  to  providing  education 
and  training  in  the  field  of  nursing  and  allied  health.  The  high  demand  for  health 
care  professionals,  including  nurses,  x-ray  technicians,  dental  hygienists,  lab  tech- 
nologists, health  service  managers,  and  many  others  in  the  emerging  biomedical 
technologies,  creates  an  ideal  job  availability  situation  for  enabling  self-sufficiency. 
This  combination  of  job  skills  training,  and  coordination  of  community  resources  ad- 
dressing the  need  for  low-cost  housing  and  academic  and  family  support  will  em- 
power many  Overtown  residents  to  become  not  only  beneficiaries  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, contributors  in  the  social  and  physical  transformation  of  Overtown.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Medical  Center  Campus,  the  College  has  a  total  of  four  (4)  other  cam- 
puses aU  of  which  will  be  tapped  to  bring  their  diversified  discipline  resources  to 
the  aid  of  the  neighborhood  in  volunteer  or  curricular-related  formats. 

THE  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

The  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  began  operations  in 
late  1990  with  a  start-up  grant  provided  by  the  Stete  of  Florida.  Developed  collabo- 
ratively by  a  group  of  SouQi  Florida  hospitals,  health-care  experts,  business  leaders, 
educators,  and  scientists,  its  mission  is  to  facilitete  and  expedite  the  growth  of  new 
health  technologies  companies  through  the  transfer  of  laboratory  developments  into 
successful  biomedical,  biotechnologv  and  health  care  products  and  services.  Through 
its  communications  networks  ana  educational  programs,  the  Center  for  Health 
Technologies  also  fosters  profitable  exchanges  of  ideas  among  scientists,  engineers 
and  executives  in  industry,  academia  and  government  throughout  the  region. 

According  to  the  National  Business  Incubator  Association  (NBIA),  80  percent  of 
new  companies  connected  to  incubators  survive,  compared  to  a  30  percent  success 
rate  among  companies  without  such  a  support  structure.  These  statistics  clearly 
highlight  the  significant  need  to  provide  a  range  of  technical  services  to  new  compa- 
nies to  insure  their  chances  of  survival.  CHT  is  structvu"ed  to  provide  a  variety  of 
support  services  which  experience  has  indicated  new  companies  require  for  survival. 
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including  among  other  things,  affordable  space,  access  to  laboratory  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative and  business  services  and  centralized  information  sources. 

In  addition,  CHT  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  interaction  and  exchange  of  ideas 
between  academic  and  industrial  arenas.  Technological  advances  frequently  come 
from  university  laboratories;  yet,  commercial  development  of  these  advances  de- 
pends on  their  efficient  transfer  to  start-up  or  established  industrial  operations. 

CHTs  expertise  and  ability  to  provide  specialized  services,  technical  support,  and 
a  unique  environment  attracted  25  new  biomedical/biotechnology  start-up  companies 
to  the  Overtown  area  of  Miami  since  January  of  1991 — its  first  year  of  operation. 
Two  of  these  companies  have  already  graduated  to  become  self-supporting  new  busi- 
nesses. There  are  other  companies  waiting  until  space  is  available  to  become  affili- 
ated with  CHT. 

The  short-term  economic  impact  of  CHT's  Health  Technologies  Incubator  includes 
40  direct  and  52  indirect,  new  jobs  as  of  December  1991  and  80  direct  and  104  indi- 
rect iobs  as  of  the  end  of  1992;  a  1991  payroll  totalhng  $800,000  and  1992  payroll 
totalling  $1.6  million;  approximately  $1.5  million  in  capital  investment  in  South 
Florida  in  1991  and  $3  million  in  regional  capital  investment  in  1992. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  an  estimated  1,500  jobs  will  be  created  in  Miami  through 
the  efforts  of  CHT;  a  totaJ  of  120  companies  will  pass  through  the  Incubator.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  80  percent  of  these  companies  will  survive  to  become  suc- 
cessful, productive  health  technologies  companies.  The  growth  of  the  health  tech- 
nologies industry  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  economic  future  of  the  South 
Florida  region,  and  specifically,  the  Overtown  neighborhood. 


Statement  of  the  California  Pacific  Medical  Center 

Madame  Chair  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  testimony  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  at  the  California  Pacific  Medical  Cen- 
ter, the  largest  private  medical  center  north  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  our  fiiend  and  Senator,  Diane  Feinstein.  I  know 
that  Senator  Feinstein,  along  with  her  colleague  Senator  Barbara  Boxer,  and  their 
excellent  staff  have  dedicated  a  significant  amount  of  time,  energy  and  leadership 
to  build  support  for  our  Center,  for  which  we  are  enormously  grateful. 

California  Pacific  Medical  Center  has  galvanized  our  community  and  dedicated 
substantial  local  resources  for  a  comprehensive,  patient-oriented  cancer  center.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  are  in  the  process  of  raising  more  than  $10  million  in  our  com- 
munity, and  an  additional  $2.5  million  in  federal  funding  has  been  provided.  The 
continuation  of  a  partnership  with  the  federal  government  will  be  essential  to  build 
a  Cancer  Center  that  can  perform  substantial  community  outreach  services  while 
demonstrating  how  to  contain  costs,  improve  information  flow,  and  speed  research 
into  practical/clinical  applications.  Therefore,  we  are  asking  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  to  support  dedication  of  modest  federal  resources — ^to  return  a  portion 
of  our  tax  dollars  to  our  community — to  help  complete  this  extraordinarily  valuable 
project. 

confronting  the  cancer  challenge 

One  of  the  most  critical  public  health  challenges  Americans  face  in  the  1990s  is 
the  prevention,  timely  detection  and  treatment  of  cancer.  Because  cancer  is  a  very 
complex  disease,  its  treatment  requires  the  participation  of  numerous  medical  spe- 
cialists, technical  resources  and  support  services.  All  too  often,  treatment  settings 
are  not  centralized,  and  anxious  patients  must  visit  numerous  facilities  to  receive 
different  types  of  essential  care. 

Nowhere  is  this  dilemma  more  apparent  than  in  the  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  women's  cancer — especially  breast  cancer.  While  women's  health  issues  are 
beginning  to  receive  the  attention  they  have  long  deserved,  the  nation  is  confronted 
with  a  growing  incidence  of  women's  breast  cancer,  which  is  now  approaching  epi- 
demic proportions. 

Thirtj^  years  ago,  breast  cancer  afflicted  one  in  twenty  American  women.  Today 
these  figures  have  grown  to  one  woman  in  nine.  The  National  Cancer  Institute 
states  that  cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  American  women  in  the  35  to 
50  year  old  age  group.  Breast  cancer  is  also  on  the  rise  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  Among  women  ages  30  to  34  incidence  of  this  disease  has  tripled  over  the  last 
15  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  providing  specialized  cancer  treatment  is  spiraling 
out  of  control — a  phenomenon  which  you  and  your  fellow  policymakers  in  Washing- 
ton have  effectively  documented — and  the  health  care  delivery  for  cancer  treatment 
is  fi-agmented,  inemdent,  and  in  immediate  need  of  reform. 
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In  our  home  communities  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  we  have  strug- 
gled as  health  care  professionals  to  meet  these  challenges.  Several  years  ago,  two 
of  Northern  California's  not-for-profit  hospitals,  Pacific  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  Children's  Hospital  of  San  Francisco,  were  headed  towards  construction  of  sepa- 
rate and  competing  comprehensive  cancer  care  treatment  facilities. 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  In  response  to  recommendations  of  local  citi- 
zens— as  well  as  national  policjonakers — the  two  hospitals  resisted  the  temptation 
to  develop  competing  programs.  Instead,  they  joined  forces  in  a  fidendly  merger  of 
two  healthy  institutions  and  formed,  beginning  in  June  1991,  the  California  Pacific 
Medical  Center. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  merger  is  a  commitment  to  reduce  health-care  costs  and 
increase  the  availability  of  services  for  residents  of  Northern  California  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  region  through  the  establishment  of  a  regional  Cancer  Center.  The 
Cancer  Center  will  be  one  of  the  leading  facilities  of  its  kind  in  the  nation  providing 
patient-centered  services  to  a  broad  community  need.  The  combined  and  enhanced 
existing  programs  in  clinical  research,  education  and  community  outreach,  breast 
cancer  detection  and  treatment,  radiation  oncology,  home  hospice  care,  and  other 
areas  will  provide  substantial  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  of  cancer  care  in 
Northern  California. 

The  Center  will  be  a  community  development  project  in  the  truest  sense,  showing 
how  urgent  community  health  needs  can  be  taclded  through  local,  state  and  federal 
teamwork. 

We  seek  in  this  Center  to  attain  several  key  goals  for  patient  and  community 
service: 
— To  provide  efBcient,  effective,  coordinated  care  in  a  setting  that  is  humanistic, 

culturally  sensitive  and  convenient  for  patients  and  their  families. 
— ^To  serve  as  a  model  for  the  delivery  of  cost-effective  health  care  through  a  com- 
prehensive community  outreach  program,  expanding  existing  education  and 
teleconferencing  capabilities  that  regularly  serve  communities  from  Oregon  to 
Nevada,  and  as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles. 
— ^To  ensure  that  critically  ill  cancer  patients  and  their  families  have  easy  phys- 
ical access  to  the  hospital  by  establishing  a  multi-modal  transportation  system 
and  transportation  policies  which  will  foster  immediate  and  efBcient  access  to 
hospital  facilities. 
— To  provide  ready  access  to  cancer  care,  information,  education,  research  and 

technology  for  patients,  families,  professionals,  payers  and  the  public. 
— ^To  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  cancer  patients  through  research,  application 
of  new  technologies,  and  continuous  improvements  in  Cancer  Center  perform- 
ance. 
Additionally,  the  Center  will  address  several  critical  medical  policy  objectives: 
— Addressing  Women's  Cancers:  The  Cancer  Center  will  collaborate  closely  with 
the  Breast  Health  Center  to  expand  the  current  range  of  services  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  women  across  the  region  who  are  seek- 
ing care  at  this  center  of  excellence.  Patient  volume  has  increased  significantly 
since  June  1992.  Whereas  7,200  women  were  cared  for  in  the  first  half  of  1992, 
13,000  visited  the  Breast  Health  Center  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  an  in- 
crease of  over  82  percent.  Fully  25,000  patients  will  be  treated  in  this  facility 
in  1993. 

The  new  Breast  Health  Center  will  provide  additional  state-of-the-art  ap- 
proaches to  detecting  breast  cancer  that  are  less  painful  for  women,  faster,  and 
more  cost-effective.  One  such  approach,  the  stereotactic  automated  large-needle 
core  biopsy,  combines  three  dimensional  mammography  and  computer  simula- 
tion to  pinpoint  and  biopsy  a  suspicious  abnormality  within  the  breast,  provid- 
ing enhanced  convenience  and  response  for  approximately  half  the  cost. 
— Rationalizing  Health  Care  Costs:  The  Cancer  Center  will  consolidate  resources 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  services — demonstrating  new  means  of 
achieving  cost-savings  while  providing  quality  health  care.  A  patient  coordinator 
will  assist  patients  through  the  entire  treatment  process,  serving  as  advocate 
and  resource  manager,  and  enhancing  quality  of  care  while  improving  efficiency. 
— AIDS-related  Cancers:  The  Cancer  Center  will  extend  expertise  in  treating 
AIDS-related  cancers.  The  Northern  California  region  has  been  especially  af- 
fected by  the  AIDS  epidemic.  Many  AIDS  patients  are  surviving  longer;  as  a 
consequence,  they  are  developing  cancers.  A  tremendous  need  exists  for  further 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  AIDS-related  cancers  and  development  of  new 
treatment  techniques. 
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REQUEST  FOR  FEDERAL  PARTNERSHIP 

The  California  Pacific  Medical  Center  is  committed  to  this  important  community 
initiative.  We  request  your  help  to  continue  a  partnership  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  this  facility's  development,  building  upon  the  $2.5  grant  already  provided 
for  CPMC. 

Our  Cancer  Center  is  a  "ready-to-go"  construction  project  in  the  region  that  would 
employ  a  number  of  workers  and  provide  invaluable  economic  stimulus  to  the  com- 
munity. The  long-term  objectives  of  the  Center  include  decreasing  the  cancer  rate, 
lowering  health  care  costs  through  emphasizing  preventive  medicine  and  coordi- 
nated care,  and  creating  high-wage,  high-skilled  jobs  in  the  health  care  profession. 
It  is  both  a  short-term  investment  in  urban  community  development  and  jobs  and 
a  long-term  investment  in  promoting  better  women's  health  care  and  expanding  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  role  as  leader  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services.  The 
Center  could  easily  be  duplicated  in  many  regions  throughout  the  country  that  seek 
to  contain  medical  costs  by  consolidating  valuable  health  care  resources  into  one 
medical  facility.  The  Center  will  enhance  existing  outreach  efforts  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia through  its  outstanding  televideo  and  visiting  consultant  programs.  The  Can- 
cer Center  will  also  provide  special  expertise  in  cancers  affecting  women,  a  goal 
which  has  been  identified  by  Congress  as  a  fimding  priority.  A  1991  House  Budget 
Committee  report  articulates  this  concern  about:  The  steady  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  breast  cancer  among  young  women.  This  trend  demonstrates  the  need  for 
greatly  expanded  federal  efforts  at  education,  early  detection,  and  comprehensive 
treatment.  .  .  .  The  Committee  believes  that  direct  federal  assistance  can  help  ad- 
dress this  looming  crisis.  Federal  resources  should  be  made  available  to  sustain  and 
advance  private  efforts  at  education,  early  detection,  research  and  comprehensive 
treatment,  including  support  for  promising  new  research  efforts,  program  assistance 
for  educational  and  outreach  efforts,  and  direct  funding  of  costs  associated  with  the 
development  of  hospital  cancer  programs. 

Ma(Uime  Chair,  we  believe  the  Cancer  Center  at  California  Pacific  Medical  Center 
will  meet  a  number  of  urgent  community  development  needs  for  the  California  re- 
gion. We  therefore  request  that  the  Subcommittee  continue  federal  support  our  Can- 
cer Center  by  providing  $2.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1994  construction  funding  for  the 
California  Pacific  Medical  Center.  The  total  cost  of  the  Cancer  Center  is  estimated 
at  $27  million,  with  the  majority  of  funds  to  be  raised  fi*om  community  resources. 
The  balance  of  the  funding  will  come  from  hospital  revenues  and  private  contribu- 
tions. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  year  of  very  limited  resources  and  tight  federal  dollars. 
We  know  that  there  are  other  projects  competing  for  your  consideration.  We  sin- 
cerely believe  that  what  we  are  doing  in  San  Francisco  is  extraordinarily  worthy  of 
federal  support  and  is  responsive  to  a  national  health  crisis — particularly  in  wom- 
en's cancers — where  we  must  dedicate  more  of  our  common  resources.  We  are  also 
an  outreach  resource  for  medical  professionals  through  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 
We  therefore  ask  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  find  a  place  in  your  budget  to  fund  special 
community  health  projects  of  this  nature  and  to  give  us  the  leg-up  in  Washington 
that  we  need  to  realize  our  vision  for  the  Cancer  Center  for  our  community  and  for 
the  country. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration. 


Statement  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Madame  Chairperson,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  is  the  public  policy  agency  for  all  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  Bishops,  the  conference  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  2.6  million 
students,  153,000  professional  staff  members  and  millions  of  adults  who  support  the 
more  than  8,500  CathoUc  elementary  and  secondary  schools  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  While  speaking  for  Catholic  Schools,  our  concerns  are  shared  by 
private  schools  associated  with  the  Council  for  American  Private  Education — rep- 
resenting 80%  of  private  school  students. 

We  urge  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  author- 
ized fiinding  in  FY'94  of  $200  million  for  the  "Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1990,"  (ASHARA)  PL.  101-637. 

It  is  our  strong  belief  that  $200  million  is  the  absolute  minimum  needed  if  all 
schools,  public  and  private,  are  to  have  the  financial  support  necessary  to  eliminate 
or  safely  reduce  the  asbestos  hazards  that  have  and  continue  to  seriously  endanger 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  of  the  young  people  enrolled  in  all  of  our  nation's 
schools. 
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The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  has  consistently  supported  sound  efforts 
to  address  a  variety  of  environmental  threats  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our  na- 
tion's greatest  treasure,  our  children.  We  have  submitted  testimcn;-  on  numerous  oc- 
casions in  support  of  full  funding  for  needed  asbestos  abatement.  We  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Asbestos-in-Schools  Coalition  which  represents  over  40  organizations  in- 
cluding public  and  private  school  groups,  health,  state  and  local  governments,  labor 
and  environmental  interests  in  supporting  full  funding  for  remecfiation  of  this  envi- 
ronmental health  hazard. 

The  Conference  wants  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Chairperson,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  all  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  for  the 
FY93  appropriation  for  the  asbestos  in  school  loan/grant  program,  lifting  that  figure 
to  the  highest  level  ever  appropriated:  $76.2  milUon;  $21.7  million  above  the  FY'92 
appropriation. 

Kegrettably,  we  believe  it  is  still  necessary  to  report  that  the  long  term  history 
of  federal  funding  for  this  project  has  not  been  adequate  enough  to  address  the  con- 
tinuing asbestos  hazard  in  all  of  our  nation's  schools. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  believes  very  strongly  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  imposes  federal  mandates  on  schools  for  inspection,  reinspection, 
planning  training  and  remediation  in  order  to  address  any  environmental  hazard 
(including  asbestos,  radon,  lead,  etc.),  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  adequate  fed- 
eral funding  must  be  provided  or  these  mandates  should  not  be  imposed. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  currently  available,  EPA  has  only  av.'arded  $422.3 
million  ($68.3  million  for  private  schools)  in  the  eight  years  since  the  Asbestos  Haz- 
ard Abatement  Act  (ASHAA)  was  passed  while  over  5,500  local  educational  agencies 
and  over  16,000  schools  have  requested  more  than  $2,758  billion  for  over  27,900  as- 
bestos projects  (see  attachment).  Over  this  period,  for  every  $6.50  requested  $1.00 
was  appropriated.  In  FVQS,  410  LEA's  for  780  schools  and  1,237  projects  requested 
$199.6  million  and  $76.2  miUion  was  appropriated.  It  is  also  regrettable  to  have  to 
report  that  according  to  a  January,  1992  GAO  study,  EPA  ".  .  .  has  never  requested 
program  funding  .  .  ."  during  the  entire  time  since  the  program's  inception,  and  does 
not  oelieve  it  has  any  responsibility  to  offer  assistance  since  it  contends  that  remedi- 
at^n  is  a  local  vesponsibility. 

Estimates  of  the  total  cost  for  asbestos  abatement  nationwide  vary  from  EPA's 
low  of  $3  billion  to  figures  closer  to  $6  billion.  The  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference, using  its  most  recent  random  samples  of  our  major  Catholic  school  offices, 
continues  to  estimate  that  the  overall  cost  to  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  be  close  to  $800  million.  We  continue  to  see  our  school  administrators 
diverting  significant  amounts  of  precious  funds  from  our  basic  educational  programs 
into  projects  aimed  at  addressing  asbestos  abatement. 

Public  £ind  private  school  administrators  are  in  basic  agreement  that  these  are 
universally  difficult  economic  times  for  school  financing  and  that  if  there  is  not  a 
significant  increase  in  the  amount  of  federal  funds  available  to  address  the  problem 
of  asbestos  and  other  environmental  hazards,  all  schools  will  continue  to  lace  the 
decision  of  having  to  reduce  avp.Uable  funds  for  critical  educational  programs,  new 
instructional  resources,  professional  growth  initiatives  and  the  basic  maintenance 
and  operations  of  aging  facilities. 

The  financial  burden  of  tiTing  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Asbestos  Hazard 
Emergency  Response  Act  (AHERA)  has  placed  a  monumental  burden  on  both  public 
and  private  schools.  Public  and  private  schools  have  been  forced  to  meet  this  burden 
by  either  raising  taxes  or  seeking  new  bond  issues,  if  they  are  public  schools;  or  by 
raising  tuition,  initiating  fund  raising  projects  or  borrowing  money  at  premium  in- 
terest rates  from  local  financial  institutions,  if  they  are  private  schools.  Regardless 
of  how  those  new  funds  are  raised,  they  are  resources  which  could  be  better  used 
to  enhance  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  educational  opportunities  available  to  our 
nation's  young  people,  especially  tiiose  students  in  our  inner  city  urban  areas  where 
the  educational  needs  are  so  great  today.  Over  50%  of  all  Catholic  schools  are  lo- 
cated in  virban/inner  cities  with  older  facilities  and  less  ability  to  financially  support 
such  projects. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act  (AHERA), 
has  imposed  a  tremendous  financial  burden  on  all  of  our  nation's  schools.  We 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to  provide  adequate  funding  to  all 
schools  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  statutory  obligations  in  this  regard. 

As  educators  who  are  searching  for  ways  to  ensure  and  increase  the  quality  of 
our  elementary  and  secondary  programs  we  strongly  urge  this  subcommittee  to  heed 
our  call  for  specific  financial  assistance  to  allow  us  to  deal  with  the  environmental 
dangers  found  in  asbestos  in  our  schools.  We  strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  re- 
spond to  this  enormous  problem  in  our  nation's  schools  by  fully  funding  ASHAR  at 
the  full  authorized  level  of  $200  million  for  FY'94. 
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Madame  Chairperson,  we  thank  vou  for  the  opportvinity  to  present  this  statement 
to  the  subcommittee.  We  respectfully  request  that  our  full  statement  be  included  in 
the  record  of  hearings  for  the  FY'94  Appropriations  Act. 

ASHAA  1993  TOTAL  APPLICANT  BREAKDOWN 
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Statement  of  the  Northside  Tenants  Reorganization 

Dear  committee  members,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northside 
Tenants  Reorganization  and  the  residents  of  our  Section  8  housing  development, 
Northside  Properties,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  your 
briefly  about  our  resident  management  corporation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Northside  Tenants  Reorganization  (NTR)  is  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion that  represents  333  units  of  a  scattered  site  Section  8  development  on  Pitts- 
burgh's Northside  named  Northside  Properties.  Northside  Properties  is  privately 
owned  and  is  not  insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  In  1983  Northside  Properties  was  bought  by  the  current  owner  from  HUD 
after  the  residents  had  won  a  class  action  law  suit  against  HUD  and  their  manage- 
ment company.  As  a  result  of  the  residents  winning  the  law  suit,  the  new  owners 
had  to  agree  that  at  the  end  of  the  15  year  Section  8  that  the  residents  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  333  units  from  the  owner. 

We  are  now  into  year  10  of  our  fifteen  year  Section  8.  Our  resident  council  has 
without  any  assistance  from  the  owners  of  our  development  been  able  to  place  our 
resident  management  corporation  in  the  position  where  we  can  possibly  be  able  to 
purchase  the  333  units  this  year.  Currently  our  resident  management  corporation 
has  developed  and  owns  34  units  of  rental  housing  and  two  commercial  buildings. 
The  total  aevelopment  package  was  $4.5  million  dollars.  There  is  no  HUD  money 
in  this  deal.  The  name  of  this  development  is  Brighton  Place  Associates.  Our  resi- 
dent management  corporation  was  able  to  syndicate  $2  million  dollars  with  the  En- 
terprise Social  Investment  Corporation  (ESIC)  from  Columbia,  MD.  We  named  the 
development  Brighton  Place  Associates  because  NTR  formed  a  partnership  with  a 
local  community  development  corporation  and  the  street  where  the  majority  of  the 
34  units  are  located  is  named  Brighton  Place. 

Brighton  Place  Associates  closed  on  the  deal  last  July  and  we  now  all  of  the  34 
units  fire  being  rehabed.  Five  have  fdready  been  rented  with  residents  living  in 
them  for  the  past  month.  We  also  will  be  completing  a  laundromat  for  our  neighoor- 
hood  that  will  be  in  one  of  the  commercial  buildings  that  we  own.  We  anticipate 
the  opening  of  our  laundromat  within  the  next  60  days. 

Our  resident  management  corporation  is  also  in  the  process  of  setting  up  our  own 
health  care  clinic  in  our  neighborhood  and  a  24  hour  infant/toddler/after-school  day 
care  facility.  We  have  been  able  to  receive  a  oral  agreement  from  a  local  hospitfd 
that  would  be  willing  to  staff  and  operate  the  health  care  clinic  if  we  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  rehabing  of  the  building.  NTR  has  agreed  to  this  arrangement. 
This  along  with  the  daycare  center  will  be  producing  jobs  for  the  residents  of 
Northside  Properties. 

The  NTR  has  been  in  tenant  management  training  since  1989.  Our  only  trsuner 
has  been  Ms.  Bertha  Gilkey,  the  national  housing  advocate  from  St.  Louis  MO.  In 
October  of  last  year  25  residents  spent  a  week  touring  public  housing  sites  in  Tren- 
ton NJ,  Philadelphia  PA,  Chicago,  IL,  and  St.  Louis,  MO.  All  of  these  sites  were 
developments  where  Ms.  Gilkey  is  the  trainer  and  were  all  in  different  stages  of 
resident  management.  The  NTR  is  the  only  Section  8  group  in  the  country  that  has 
taken  on  the  goal  of  management  and  homeownership  of  a  Section  8  development. 

In  March,  1990  the  NTR  came  to  Washington  to  support  Sec.  Jack  Kemp  and  his 
HOPE  Bill.  NTR  members  left  Pittsburgh  at  1:00  AM  on  a  bus  to  be  at  the  commit- 
tee hearing  the  following  morning  by  10:00  AM.  We  were  the  only  residents  that 
day  in  the  committee  hearings  to  support  HOPE.  As  everyone  knows,  HOPE  finally 
passed.  However,  even  thougn  we  had  traveled  to  Washington  in  the  wee  hours,  and 
even  though  Sec.  Kemp  had  came  to  visit  our  site  in  Pittsburgh  to  support  our  ef- 
forts on  Brighton  Place,  when  the  HOPE  bUl  was  finally  passed,  our  resident  man- 
agement corporation  was  not  eligible  for  any  HOPE  funding  because  our  develop- 
ment— Northside  Properties — ^is  not  HUD  insured. 

When  members  of  NTR  learned  that  we  were  not  eUgible  for  any  of  the  HOPE 
funds  we  were  truly  upset — to  say  the  least.  Section  8,  unlike  public  housing  as  you 
are  aware  has  time  limitations  placed  on  how  long  the  subsidy  will  last.  In  pubUc 
housing  the  subsidy  is  on-going  or  forever.  In  Section  8  the  subsidy  is  for  5,  10,  or 
15  years.  Section  8  also  has  been  a  great  deal  for  private  developers.  However,  the 
prosperity  has  not  trickled  down  to  tenants  who  live  within  these  Section  8  prop- 
erties and  will  not  unless  the  residents  themselves  begin  to  organize  in  preparation 
for  the  day  when  they  no  longer  have  the  Section  8  to  insure  them  of  affordable 
low  income  housing. 

Because  of  the  training  that  NTR  has  received  from  Bertha  Gilkey,  our  resident 
management  corporation  has  begun  to  plan  for  the  future — that  is  why  we  are  the 
developers,  owners  and  will  manage  the  34  units  on  Brighton  Place.  It  is  the  goal 
of  the  NTR  that  if  an  organization  which  is  operated  by  poor  single  female  head 
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of  household  African  American  Women  can  raise  $4.5  million  dollars  to  offer  afford- 
able housing  to  individuals,  then  we  certainly  are  knowledgeable  enough  to  begin 
the  purchase  the  333  units  of  Section  8  houses  that  we  currently  reside  in. 

For  the  most  part,  Section  8  has  not  received  the  attention  or  legislation  that  pub- 
lic housing  has  received.  We  who  are  in  the  empowerment  movement  know  quite 
well  that  if  one  resides  in  Section  8  units  rather  than  public  housing  vmits,  do  not 
expect  the  same  sort  of  support  for  resident  management  that  public  housing  re- 
ceives. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  our  resident  management  corporation  has  made  great 
progress.  This  however  has  been  done  without  any  financial  help  fi-om  HUD  or  the 
private  owner  of  our  Section  8  development.  Our  Brighton  Place  development  is  lo- 
cated in  a  national  historic  district,  therefore,  the  Pittsburgh  History  and  Land- 
marks Foundation's  Preservation  Fund  provided  us  with  our  first  loan  so  that  we 
were  able  to  purchase  to  drug  ridden  bars  and  begin  our  development  process.  The 
Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  of  Pittsburgh  provided  us  with  all  of  the  pre-devel- 
opment  costs  so  that  our  project  would  not  fail.  We  did,  however,  in  1989  come  to 
Washington  to  lobby  for  a  UDAG,  but  we  were  told  that  we  were  not  poor  enough, 
so  we  didn't  receive  the  UDAG. 

Although,  some  groups  would  have  been  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  support  that 
was  received  from  HUD,  NTR  kept  our  eyes  on  the  prize  and  now  we  own  a  $4.5 
million  dollar  deal.  We  now  must  focus  our  sites  on  the  big  prize,  the  333  units  of 
Section  8  houses  that  we  currently  reside  in.  Without  the  assistance  fi*om  HUD  fi- 
nancially, we  are  not  certain  if  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  this  goal.  Therefore,  we 
are  asking  that  funds  be  appropriated  into  the  1994  budget  for  any  Section  8  resi- 
dent management  corporation — regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  development  is 
HUD  insured.  NTR  believes  that  if  other  Section  8  groups  are  aware  of  the  progress 
that  we  have  made  and  since  we  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  we  are  capable  of 
owning,  developing  and  managing  property,  we  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  our  dreams.  NTR  currently  has  two  (2)  residents  who  have  been  working  in 
the  Northside  Properties  management  office  since  1990  and  one  since  October  of  last 
year.  We  are  clearly  ready  for  ftiU  resident  management/ownership  of  our  develop- 
ment. We  also  are  developing  a  3-5  year  comprehensive  neighborhood  plan  that  will 
include  not  only  more  rental  housing,  some  for  sale  housing  and  also  a  very  needed 
commercial  strip.  We  however,  will  need  financial  assistance  from  HUD  to  complete 
our  plan. 

NTR  is  not  certain  of  the  dollar  amount  to  request  from  this  committee  for  Section 
8  housing,  however,  we  are  certain  that  NO  money  should  be  taken  fi*om  the  1994 
budget  for  low  income  housing,  particularly  Section  8. 

We  hear  constantly  about  the  large  deficit.  However,  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
empowerment  movement  believe  that  we  have  found  the  answer  for  residents  of 
both  public  housing  and  assisted  housing  in  making  positive  economic  development 
projects  happen  in  our  community.  The  answer  is  simple — let  us  own  and  manage 
our  pubUc  housing  and  Section  8  developments.  This  however,  can  only  be  done  if 
funds  for  these  programs  are  kept  or  increased  in  the  1994  HUD  budget. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  of  the  National  Housing  Law  Project 

On  behalf  of  poverty-level  clients  who  are  in  need  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable 
housing  we  are  submitting  these  comments  for  the  hearing  record  on  HUD's  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1994  budget.  While  we  are  extremely  pleased  to  see  less  emphasis 
on  the  HOPE  program,  a  focus  on  preservation,  an  increased  emphasis  on  fair  hous- 
ing enforcement,  and  a  continuation  of  the  public  housing  new  development  program 
this  year,  we  are  concerned  that  the  poorest  families  may  well  continue  to  lose 
under  many  of  the  details  in  the  overall  request. 

As  the  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition  will  explain  before  your  sub- 
committee, the  housing  needs  of  the  poorest  households  have  skyrocketed  over  the 
past  several  years.  Indeed,  HUD's  own  analysis  of  the  American  Housing  Survey  in- 
dicates that  there  are  5.1  million  renters  with  "worst  case"  housing  needs  who  pay 
over  half  of  their  income  for  housing,  live  in  seriously  inadequate  housing,  or  both. 
Those  with  the  lowest  incomes,  not  surprisingly,  are  the  most  severely  affected. 
What  poverty-level  families  need  is  permanent  housing  either  in  the  form  of  tenant- 
based  assistance  or  public  housing.  They  may  appreciate  CDBG-assisted  public  fa- 
cilities, improved  roads,  or  services,  but  truly  affordable  housing  is  the  key.  There- 
fore, we  urge  you  to  expand  upon  the  Administration's  request  in  both  of  these 
areas. 
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Need  for  more  tenant-based  assistance 

As  you  know,  section  8  tenant-based  assistance  was  dramatically  reduced  in  the 
1993  budget,  not  because  it  did  not  work  but  it  part  because  HUD's  data  manage- 
ment systems  at  that  time  were  faulty.  While  neither  the  certificate  or  voucher  pro- 
grams as  implemented  at  the  local  level  are  perfect,  they  are  what  people  want  and 
need.  Tenant-based  assistance  can  enable  minority  and  other  families  to  move  into 
non-impacted  areas  ...  to  have  access  to  better  schools,  jobs,  and  opportunities.  It 
is  needed  to  provide  a  secure  home  for  families  whose  children  are  in  foster  care, 
beyond  the  set-aside  of  funds  requested  for  this  specific  purpose.  It  is  critical  to  en- 
able the  elderly  to  be  able  to  afford  to  remain  in  their  longtime  homes  and  for  the 
disabled  who  in  many  areas  will  no  longer  have  access  to  public  and  other  assisted 
housing  due  to  the  new  "elderly-onlV'  housing  stetute.  Section  8  subsidies  are  des- 
perately needed  to  ensure  affordability  of  units  in  the  HOME  program  and  for  tax 
credit  properties,  neither  of  which  are  required  to  serve  poverty  level  households. 
Conversely,  all  certificates  and  vouchers  must  be  provided  to  farnilies  earning  less 
thtm  50  percent  of  the  area  median  and  many  are  below  that. 

Recent  authorizing  changes  in  the  public  housing  income  mix  and  preference  rules 
and  those  presently  being  discussed  within  HUD  will  deny  such  assistance  to  the 
poorest  families.  These  changes  will  require  poverty  level  families  to  wait  longer 
than  their  higher  income  counterparts  to  receive  housing  assistance,  just  because 
they  are  poor.  If  these  "skipping"  policies  are  expanded  in  order  to  meet  some  other 
policy  objective,  for  every  unit  denied  to  a  poor  applicant.  Congress  and  HUD  should 
earmark  a  section  8  tenant-based  subsidy  and  adequate  support  resources  to  help 
these  bypassed  families  actually  locate  and  lease  a  private  unit. 

Public  housing  new  development  and  modernization 

While  we  applaud  the  increase  in  fiinds  to  address  the  severely  distressed  public 
housing  inventory,  we  fear  that  any  reduction  in  modernization  funds  will  only 
cause  HUD  and  PHAs  to  fall  further  behind  the  imperative  tesk  of  meeting  the 
backlog  of  rehabilitetion  needs  for  this  vital  housing  stock  with  enormous  fiscal  con- 
sequences in  providing  rehabUitetion  funding  later  on  or  replacement  units  when 
conditions  become  irremediable.  We  urge  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  impact  of  sub- 
standard conditions  on  public  housing  families  who  live  there,  and  those  on  waiting 
lists  who  cannot  be  admitted  because  the  units  are  off  line  awaiting  rehabilitation 
funding.  We  also  support  a  substantial  increase  in  development  funds  which  are 
needed  in  many  markets  to  replace  units  that  cannot  be  repaired  or  that  are  sold. 

Section  8  for  LSMA  and  property  disposition 

The  unexplained  proposal  to  slash  the  Section  8  LMSA  program  (fi-om  about  8,000 
units  annually  down  to  1,000  units),  which  is  designed  to  keep  projects  out  of  de- 
fault and  foreclosure  will  end  up  costing  HUD  more  money  in  the  long  run  since 
more  projects  will  default  and  face  assignment  and  foreclosure,  with  subsidies  man- 
dated at  that  point,  not  to  mention  the  fiscal  and  human  costs  of  additional  deterio- 
ration. The  increase  in  the  flexible  subsidy  program  may  make  up  for  some  of  the 
shortfall  here,  but  those  funds  are  only  expected  to  address  the  needs  of  93  dis- 
tressed projects  nationwide. 

The  proposal  to  increase  Section  8  for  Property  Disposition — to  subsidize  the  sale 
and  renabilitation  of  projects  sold  at  foreclosure  or  from  the  HUD  inventory  is  fi- 
nally a  step  in  the  right  direction  after  many  years  of  HUD's  sweeping  the  issue 
under  the  rug.  However,  the  number  of  units  proposed  (2,452)  does  not  even  return 
us  to  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  when  10,000  units  annually  was 
then  the  norm.  Even  that  figure  would  be  totally  inadequate,  given  the  current  (ap- 
proximately 50,000  units)  and  projected  inventory  of  troubled  projects. 

Congress  has  required  that  many  of  these  units  be  rehabilitated  and  preserved 
for  lower  income  families  but  has  not  yet  provided  the  resources  or  the  comprehen- 
sive poUcy  essential  for  this  task.  HUD  is  reportedly  working  to  develop  a  new  pol- 
icy that  will  relieve  it  of  the  obUgation  to  preserve  many  of  these  units.  This  retreat 
is  no  answer  to  the  consequences  of  a  decade  of  neglect;  in  fact,  it  would  replicate 
precisely  the  short-sighted  policies  of  the  past;  poUcies  that  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  expressly  repudiated. 

Title  VI  Preservation  Program 

The  budget  proposal  would  limit  subsidies  by  reducing  the  "Federal  Cost  Limits" 
from  their  current  level  of  120%  of  the  Fair  Market  Rents  (FMRs)  for  the  Section 
8  certificate  program,  down  to  100%  of  the  FMRs.  This  proposal  would  shift  costs 
to  states  and  loc^  governments  and  jeopardize  preservation  of  many  projects.  Areas 
hard  hit  will  be  those  where  other  public  funds  are  scarce  and  FMPls  are  an  inad- 
equate measure  of  reasonable  preservation  expenditures  required  to  cover  inflated 
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project  values  or  high  rehabilitation  needs.  Projects  sacrificed  by  this  proposal  will 
often  be  those  whose  preservation  is  especially  iinportant  to  preserve  or  allow  eco- 
nomic and  racial  integration  in  a  neighborhood.  Congress  already  rejected  exactiy 
the  s£iine  proposal  in  1992  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  Bush  Administration.  See 
S.  Rpt.  No.  102-332  (July  23,  1992),  pp.  67  and  68.  This  is  bad  preservation  poUcy 
and  bad  fair  housing  policy  and  shoiild  be  rejected  again. 

Housing  for  people  with  disabilities 

We  are  dismayed  about  the  small  number  of  Section  811  funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  Like  tenant-based  assistance,  these  units  are  urgently  needed  to  make 
up  for  the  shortfall  in  units  that  will  be  available  to  the  disabled  as  a  result  of  the 
emerly-only  legislation  of  last  year. 

Conversion  of  moderate  rehabilitation  to  vouchers 

The  budget  proposes  to  convert  expiring  Section  8  Moderate  RehabiUtation  sub- 
sidies to  vouchers  without  any  explanation.  This  initiative  is  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vious like-kind  renewal  precedent  and  if  applied  to  the  SRO  program  for  the  home- 
less, could  have  disastrous  results. 

HOME 

We  recognize  that  we  are  among  a  very  small  number  of  national  organizations 
that  are  not  enamored  of  the  new  HOME  program.  We  feel  this  way  not  because 
the  rental  housing  targeting  requirements  are  too  low  or  unworkable  but  quite  the 
opposite.  We  believe  that  they  are  not  low  enough  and  that  in  some  areas  HOME 
program*  will  not  be  used  to  address  the  needs  identified  in  local  Comprehensive 
Housing  Affordabihty  Strategies.  We  urge  you  not  to  tinker  with  the  program  at 
this  time,  but  to  instead  give  it  an  opportunity  to  work.  If  anything,  we  urge  you 
to  provide  project-based  Section  8  assistance  funds  to  enable  poverty-level  house- 
holds to  be  guaranteed  a  place  in  these  properties  as  HUD  is  planning  to  do  with 
AFL-CIO  assisted  units. 

Income  disregards 

We  support  the  department's  initiative  to  give  previously  unemployed  families  in- 
centives to  work  but  we  urgeyou  to  provide  them  to  all  residents — not  just  those 
in  a  few  geographical  areas.  The  disregard  referred  to  in  the  budget  document  has 
been  law  for  public  housing  residents  since  the  end  of  1990  and  should  have  been 
implemented  long  ago.  Several  other  deductions  to  income,  authorized  in  Section 
573  of  the  "Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act"  should  also  be 
funded  to  provide  added  incentives  for  residents  to  seek  and  maintain  employment, 
eventually  increase  rents,  and  thereby  fi-ee  up  fiinds  with  which  to  serve  additional 
families. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  views  and  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  have. 


Statement  of  Facing  History  and  Ourselves 

Madam  Chairwoman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  including 
this  statement  on  behalf  of  Facing  History  and  Ourselves  (FHAO)  in  the  FY  1994 
outside  witness  hearing  record.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  the 
important  work  that  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Facing  History  program,  and  to  re- 
quest that  your  subcommittee  include  $1  million  in  support  of  expanding  the  pro- 
gram's reach  to  cities  across  the  country. 

Facing  History  and  Ourselves  is  a  Boston-based  national  educational  and  teacher 
training  organization  whose  mission  is  to  engage  students  of  diverse  backgrounds 
in  an  examination  of  racism,  prejudice,  and  antisemitism  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  a  more  humane  and  informed  citizenry.  With  regional  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Memphis,  and  targeted  emphasis  in  areas  including  Los  Angeles 
and  Baltimore,  Facing  History  has  attempted  to  address  these  issues  in  some  of  the 
most  troubled  areas  of  the  country.  By  studying  the  historical  develooment  and  les- 
sons of  the  Holocaust,  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  and  other  examples  of  genocide 
and  community  violence,  students  make  the  essential  connection  between  history 
and  the  moral  choices  they  confi-ont  in  their  own  Uves,  and  encourages  students  to 
reflect  upon  their  own  roles  in  American  democracy  by  examining  ease  studies  of 
individuals  and  groups  who  have  tried  to  make  a  difference. 

The  program  is  recognized  as  a  quality,  cost  effective  educational  solution  with 
national  impact  in  the  school  reform  movement.  It  has  been  evaluated  and  des- 
ignated an  exemplary  program"  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  recognized 
as  worthy  of  a  challenge  endowment  grant  by  the  NEH.  It  is  respected  by  super- 
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intendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  students  alike.  Known  for  bridge  building,  Fac- 
ing History  has  built  its  reputation  over  the  years  by  bringing  violence  and  other 
issues  of  import  to  our  children  to  the  forefront;  its  annual  conferences  bring  m^or 
speakers  to  address  teachers  on  key  issues.  Its  events  bring  Nobel  Prize  winners 
to  meet  with  students  to  discuss  issues  of  hatred  and  violence.  Major  foundations, 
including  Ford  and  Carnegie,  have  helped  to  develop  the  Facing  History  resources 
that  are  being  used  nationally. 

Through  these  programs,  adolescents  learn  to  value  and  respect  differences  and 
to  understand  the  avenues  of  participation  available  to  them  in  their  neighborhoods 
and  their  cities.  This  is  particularly  important  given  the  widespread  incidence  of  vi- 
olence in  our  schools  and  our  communities.  Violence  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  everyday  experience  of  our  youth.  In  currently  pending  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress  recognizes  that  "almost  3,000,000  crimes 
occur  on  or  near  school  campuses  every  year,  16,000  per  school  day  or  one  every 
six  seconds."  Further,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  reports  that 
more  than  100,000  students  bring  guns  to  school  each  day  and  160,000  students 
each  day  do  not  attend  school  because  of  fear  of  harm  or  intimidation,  while  over 
2,000  students  are  physically  attacked  each  hour. 

More  and  more,  violence,  hatred,  and  intolerance  seem  to  be  the  response  to  in- 
creasing diversity.  A  series  of  city  strategic  planning  reports  initiated  by  RAND  in 
major  urban  centers  conclude  that  growing  diversity  could  point  toward  increased 
racial  isolation,  destabilization,  divisive  political  conflicts,  escalating  crime  and,  ulti- 
mately, shrinking  economic  opportunity.  These  characteristics  are  exacerbated  by 
the  poor  economic  condition  experienced  by  urban  residents.  Since  the  1965  riot  in 
the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles,  governmental  remedies  for  declining  urban  areas 
and  their  residents  which  address  one  symptom  or  another  have  been  developed  and 
implemented  again  and  again — but  clearly  have  had  little  significant  impact:  In 
poor  urban  communities,  Uie  number  of  young  men  who  have  completely  stopped 
seeking  work  has  jumped  dramatically  as  the  number  of  jobs  available  for  which 
they  qualify  has  consistently  decreased;  criminal  offenses  and  the  incidence  of  drug 
abuse  has  increased;  and  the  proportion  of  African-American  children  living  in  sin- 
gle-parent homes  exploded  from  10  percent  in  1960  to  more  than  53  percent  in  1989. 

The  coalescence  of  these  statistics  show  a  society  in  decline.  Without  the  social 
impetus  to  teach  moral  and  ethical  values  and  behavior,  America's  children  are  be- 
coming increasingly  desensitized  to  crime,  and  indoctrinated  into  a  lifestyle  of  big- 
otry, hatred  and  intolerance.  These  qualities  at  best  encourage  increasing  racial  iso- 
lation and  anti-social  behavior,  and  at  worst,  result  in  the  continued  escalating  inci- 
dence of  crimes  committed  by  juveniles.  Further,  in  allowing  our  children  to  accept 
these  behaviors,  we  also  ensure  a  continuing  increase  in  criminal  behavior  at  all 
ages,  a  decreasing  economic  base,  and  the  death  of  America's  cities.  We  must  begin 
with  our  children  to  change  these  trends. 

Toda/s  students  are  tomorrow's  citizens  and  workforce.  As  we  work  to  create  new 
jobs  and  improve  the  economy,  we  need  to  recognize  that  economic  hard  times  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  hatred,  the  appeal  of  simple  answers  and  intoler- 
ance. Our  solutions  must  not  be  one-dimensional;  job  creation  must  be  accompanied 
by  education.  This  is  particularly  true  for  America's  most  troubled  and  declining 
urban  areas.  Schools  can  play  a  positive  role  in  countering  the  forces  of  intolerance. 

For  18  years.  Facing  History  has  offered  its  unique  approach  to  help  adolescents 
confront  the  complexities  of  history  and  ethical  decision  making.  Facing  History  pro- 
grams are  now  being  taught  to  more  than  450,000  students  annually  in  public,  pri- 
vate, and  parochial  schools  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Over  30,000  educators  from 
across  the  country,  Canada,  and  overseas  have  attended  Facing  History  workshops 
or  conferences  held  throughout  the  U.S. 

Facing  History  was  created  because  of  the  need  for  resources  that  would  connect 
complex  history  to  students'  lives.  A  forum  was  needed  for  students  to  discuss  issues 
so  vital  to  our  society,  including  racism,  class,  bigotry,  antisemitism,  and  individual 
responsibility.  For  example,  while  other  programs  focus  on  the  Holocaust,  Facing 
History  examines  a  case  study  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the  decline  of  democracy,  pro- 
viding a  framework  for  understanding  the  complexities  of  such  an  event.  Facing 
History  also  employs  innovative  features  which  foster  student  engagement  and  re- 
sponse. Examining,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  original  discussion  groups,  student/ 
parent  classes,  student  journals  videotaping  of  classrooms,  student  art  and  drama 
projects,  resource  speakers  in  classrooms:  all  of  these  activities  make  the  history 
come  alive,  while  encouraging  students  to  interpret  its  relevance  for  today. 

Facing  History's  programs  are  effective  because  they  include  the  teacher  as  learn- 
er. While  teachers  are  often  isolated  from  one  another,  FHAO  institutes,  workshops 
and  follow-up  activities  focus  on  bringing  teachers  together  from  a  variety  of  set- 
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tings  to  share  their  experiences  with  the  program.  Facing  History  provides  a  model 
for  linking  research  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

For  example,  a  Cambridge  teacher  who  came  to  Facing  History  wanting  to  ad- 
dress these  miportant  issues  in  her  class  said,  "At  my  school,  halt  of  my  kids  were 
from  the  projects  and  were  black  and  the  other  half  were  middle  class  white  kids, 
and  they  were  now  coming  together,  so  we  were  trying  to  find  ways  for  kids  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  very  complex  issues — to  talk  about  racism,  to  talk  about  participa- 
tion— when  their  lives  were  so  different."  This  teacher  is  not  alone  in  struggling 
with  this  issue.  Hundreds  of  teachers  in  the  Facing  History  network  have  identified 
the  same  critical  need.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  profound  implications  not  only  for  all 
teachers,  but  for  our  society  as  well. 

The  Facing  History  programs  have  proven  to  be  successful  at  addressing  these  is- 
sues. In  a  letter  to  Facing  History  and  Ourselves,  Dan  Isaacs,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  District  wrote,  "Without  the  support  of  Facing 
History,  we  would  never  have  been  able  to  give  our  teachers  such  an  opportunity 
where  they  could  discuss,  study,  and  learn  both  content  and  strategy  for  approach- 
ing issues  of  racism  and  bigotry.  Since  one  of  our  goals  is  ethnic  and  racial  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  Facing  History  offers  an  important  means  to  achieving 
that  end.  And  in  a  city  whose  population  has  become  increasingly  diverse  and  com- 
plex, the  successful  accomplishment  of  that  goal  is  essential." 

Hov/ever,  Facing  History  has  reached  a  critical  turning  point.  In  order  to  continue 
to  expand  our  reach  to  all  of  America's  needy  communities,  we  must  significantly 
increase  our  resources  and  our  ability  to  provide  our  program  to  more  teachers.  To 
begin  this  process,  we  are  working  to  extend  our  programs  by  conducting  national 
institutes  for  underserved  teachers.  We  hope  to  replicate  on  a  broader  scale  our  suc- 
cessful model:  the  type  of  school -based,  professional  development  efforts  now  rec- 
ommended by  educational  reformers. 

By  marshalling  existing  resources  and  focusing  new  efforts  on  the  creation  of  edu- 
cational interventions.  Facing  History  can  help  teachers  across  the  country  provide 
educational  curriculum  which  fosters  mutual  respect,  partnership,  tolerance  and 
civic  responsibility.  Such  widespread  adoption  of  anti-violence  curriculum  will  make 
a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  crime  rate  for  both  the  long-and  short-term.  However, 
we  cannot  accomplish  these  far-reaching  goals  without  assistance. 

The  Federal  government  has  a  vested  interest  in  encouraging  such  programs  as 
they  can  greatly  improve  the  urban  environment  and  significantly  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures relating  to  law  enforcement,  rehabilitation  and  imprisonment,  as  well  as 
other  societal  costs.  Already,  Members  of  Congress  have  begun  to  recognize  that 
greater  efforts  are  needed  for  counseling  and  training  for  teachers  to  avert  violence 
in  schools.  However,  local  educational  agencies.and  cities  are  financially  unable  to 
combat  this  increasing  violence. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  because  Facing  Histor^s  programs  can  begin  to  fill  this  gap, 
I  respectfully  request  this  subcommittee  to  incluae  $1  million  in  support  of  further 
expansion  oi  this  program  and  continued  materials  development  activities.  This  sub- 
committee's commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  experienced  in  the  nation's 
urban  areas  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  I  would  hope  that  you  and 
the  other  members  of  this  subcommittee  would  recognize  the  value  of  Facing  His- 
tory and  Ourselves'  programs  and  provide  support  for  our  efforts  in  your  fiscal  year 
1994  spending  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Statement  of  National  Pubuc  Radio 

Madam  Chair,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of  National  Public 
Radio  (NPR)  and  its  469  member  stations  in  support  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (NSF).  NPR  is  particularly  interested  in  expressing  support  for  a  $35  million 
appropriation  in  FY  1994  for  the  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program. 

NPR  established  its  science  desk  with  NSF's  support;  new  funds  will  enable  expan- 
sion ofNPR's  efforts 
The  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program  supports  broadcasting  projects  as 
part  of  its  goal  to  encourage  informal  learning  of  science,  mathematics,  and  their 
applications.  This  program  has  provided  significant  suppon  to  NPR's  science  pro- 
gramming since  FY  1981— $2.3  million  between  1981-1992.  With  this  backing,  NPR 
was  able  to  create  and  sustain  its  Science  Desk.  With  its  network  of  seasoned  re- 
porters around  the  country  and  a  permanent  advisory  panel,  the  Science  Desk  has 
enabled  NPR  to  make  scientific  issues  and  events  part  of  its  award-winning  daily 
news  magazines,  providing  as  many  as  15  stories  per  week  to  Mormng  Edition,  All 
Things  Considered,  and  Weekend  Edition.  NPR's  news  and  information  program- 
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ming,  which  now  reaches  a  weekly  audience  of  9.6  million  listeners,  is  considered 
a  preeminent  source  of  public  education  in  science  and  has  received  many  pres- 
tigious awards,  including  the  Ohio  State  and  Dupont  Columbia  Journalism  Awards, 
for  its  coverage  of  science  issues. 

National  Public  Radio  will  now  be  able  to  expand  on  this  success.  The  NSF's  In- 
formal Science  Education  Pro^jram  has  awarded  NPR  another  grant  of  more  than 
$1  million  in  FY  1993;  an  additional  $1.6  million  has  been  tentatively  approved  for 
three  more  years.  This  grant  will  enable  NPR  to  go  forward  with  plans  for  expanded 
scientific  coverage,  centered  on  two  major  efforts:  half-hour  documentary  programs 
on  environmental  issues  to  be  aired  on  All  Things  Considered,  and  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  Science  Friday,  the  science  portion  of  NPR's  daily  two-hour  call- 
in  program.  Talk  of  the  Nation.  Through  these  efibrts,  NPR  hopes  to  create  a  com- 
pletely new  model  for  scientific  reporting  on  the  radio,  in  terms  of  the  depth  of  cov- 
erage, the  level  of  community  participation,  and  the  involvement  of  scholars  and  sci- 
entists during  all  phases  of  production.  The  goals  of  this  effort  include  improving 
the  scientific  Knowledge  of  our  Usteners,  and  stimulating  interest  in  science  among 
youth,  minorities,  and  women. 

Creation  of  environmental  reporting  unit 

The  NSF's  grant  will  allow  NPR  to  create  a  series  of  documentary  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  environment  that  will  air  on  the  afternoon  news  magazine  program  All 
Things  Considered.  These  sound-rich,  stereo  documentaries  will  add  a  level  of  un- 
derstanding of  environmental  issues  tiiat  was  not  possible  in  a  shorter  news  format. 
The  reports  will  be  available  to  schools  and  libraries  on  cassette,  along  with  sup- 
porting materials. 

Topics  that  might  be  explored  include  the  problem  of  how  to  feed  the  world  and 
the  role  of  genetic  engineering  in  agriculture;  the  debate  over  what  to  do  with  our 
nation's  waste,  including  garbage,  and  radioactive  and  other  toxic  waste;  the  science 
of  creating  computer  models  to  measure  and  predict  global  warming;  and  others. 

Science  Friday:  expanding  on  success 

With  the  help  of  supplemental  funding  from  NSF,  Science  Friday's  first  season 
has  been  a  resounding  success.  Hosted  by  veteran  NPR  science  correspondent  Ira 
Flatow,  Talk  of  the  Nation:  Science  Friday  is  the  only  national  roundtable  discus- 
sion on  scientists  and  science  available  on  the  radio.  The  aim  of  Science  Friday  is 
to  make  science  just  as  accessible  to  the  public  as  business,  entertainment,  and 
consumer  news.  Science  Friday  is  now  carried  weekly  by  70  stations,  and  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  attract  an  audience,  but  its  full  potential  has  not  yet  been  real- 
ized. The  NSF  grant  will  allow  NPR  to  expand  the  program's  content,  audience,  and 
most  importantly,  the  educational  outreach. 

NPR  plans  to  take  Science  Friday  "on  the  road"  to  broadcast  live  fi-om  selected 
sites,  including  schools.  Zoos,  and  public  auditoriimis.  This  approach  will  engage  Us- 
teners in  lively,  one-to-one  discussion  with  local  scientists,  enabling  them  to  ques- 
tion researchers  about  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it.  This  type  of  dialogue  will 
help  students  move  beyond  stereotypes  and  see  scientists  as  "read  people,"  develop- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  what  their  work  entails.  NPR  hopes  that  this  tjrpe 
of  interaction  may  lead  to  more  young  people  deciding  to  pursue  careers  in  science. 
A  live  broadcast  is  planned  for  this  October  that  will  focus  on  careers  in  science  and 
medicine;  Science  Friday  will  work  in  advance  with  school  guidance  counselors  to 
alert  them  and  their  students  to  this  special  program. 

In  July  of  this  year,  Science  Friday  will  broadcast  Uve  fi*om  Miami  for  a  special 
program  that  will  explore  the  scientific  issues  and  environmental  developments 
uniaue  to  Southern  Florida.  The  first  hour  of  the  program,  "Everyone  Talks  About 
the  Weather,"  will  examine  the  complex  and  rapidly  changing  field  of  weather  pre- 
diction, with  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  hurricanes.  'The  second  hour,  'The 
Soggy  Ecology  of  South  Florida,"  will  include  discussion  of  Everglades  National 
Park,  the  state's  endangered  plants  and  animals,  and  Florida's  marine  environment. 

These  live  broadcasts  may  also  be  expanded  by  satellite  and  telephone  hook-ups 
to  include  schools  around  the  country.  Science  Friday  will  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  to  ensure  that  science  teachers  around 
the  nation  are  aware  of  the  special  programming  and  can  participate  with  their  stu- 
dents. 

Science  PYiday  will  also  broadcast  Uve  fi*om  science  museums  around  the  country, 
inviting  families  to  meet  and  question  local  museum  officials  and  designers  about 
what  makes  an  exhibit  work,  what  science  museums  may  become  in  the  futiire,  and 
how  museums  and  schools  can  be  better  integrated.  The  local  NPR  member  station 
will  act  as  the  producing  station,  and  will  help  promote  the  live  broadcast  by  airing 
interviews  with  Science  Fridajr's  host  and  museum  officials  prior  to  the  event.  A 
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brief  program  describing  the  museum,  its  exhibits  and  interaction  with  the  commu- 
nity would  be  produced  by  the  station  for  use  during  the  broadcast. 

Audiences  in  schools  and  libraries 

NPR  has  already  built  a  successful  partnership  with  educators,  cxirriculimi  coordi- 
nators, and  key  organizations  such  as  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Library  Association,  enabling  us  to  distribute  audio  cassettes  of  Talk  of 
the  Nation  and  other  programs  to  schools  and  libraries.  In  the  past  two  years, 
NPR's  Outreach  Unit  has  also  distributed  more  than  12,000  teacher's  guides. 

With  the  NSF  grant  in  place,  the  Outreach  Unit  will  be  able  to  market  £ind  dis- 
tribute cassettes  and  supporting  curriculum  materials  for  Science  Friday  and  the 
environmenteJ  documentaries  that  will  air  on  All  Things  Considered.  The  curricu- 
lum materials  will  be  developed  by  an  experienced  science  education  writer  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  and  other  educators.  Al- 
though the  material  will  be  designed  for  classroom  use,  it  can  also  be  utilized  by 
community,  youth,  and  environmental  organizations  interested  in  educating  the 
public  about  scientific  issues. 

NPR  plans  to  distribute  4,000  education  kits  to  science  teachers  and  curriculvim 
specialists,  including  K-12  science  curriculum  coordinators;  state  and  national  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association;  and  selected  NPR  out- 
reach partners.  Science  education  materials  will  also  be  available  to  high  school 
science  department  chairpersons;  public  and  private  school  media  centers  in  lower 
economic,  rural,  and  minority  neighborhoods;  and  public  and  private  environmental 
organizations,  museums,  and  nature  centers. 

Expanding  the  content  of  Science  Friday 

NPR  hopes  to  add  new  depth  to  Science  Friday  by  broadcasting  live  reports  fi-om 
important  scientific  meetings,  including  interviews  with  researchers  who  are  pre- 
senting scientific  papers.  The  meetings  of  two  large  and  influential  organizations 
are  being  considered  for  such  reports:  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  largest  general  science  membership  organization  whose  annual 
meeting  is  the  yearlj^  focal  point  for  the  entire  scientific  community;  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  our  nation's  most  prestigious  scientific  research  group, 
whose  reports  help  to  shape  national  science  policy  and  serve  as  a  barometer  of  the 
state  of  science  in  this  country. 

NPR's  documentary  series  Soundprint  benefits  fi^m  NSF's  informal  science  edu- 
cation program. 

National  Public  Radio's  award-winning  weekly  half-hour  documentary  series 
Soundprint  recently  undertook  a  special  programming  and  outreach  initiative  to 
mark  National  Science  &  Technology  Week.  Funding  tor  Soundprint's  science  pro- 
gramming comes  fi-om  the  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program,  and  the  NSF 
made  educational  materials  available  to  public  radio  stations  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  special  programming. 

This  special  Soundprint  series  focused  on  the  theme  "Science  and  Technology  are 
Everywhere."  Programs  included  a  feature  on  Nikoleii  Vavilov,  the  geneticist  who 
shook  the  world  with  his  concept  of  biodiversity;  an  examination  of  "pseudo-science," 
including  telepathy,  flying  saucers,  and  telekinesis;  an  exploration  of  the  new  vir- 
tual reality  technology;  and  a  look  back  at  life  before  the  computer. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  made  available  to  pubUc  radio  stations  edu- 
cational activity  packets  (in  English  and  Spanish)  for  classroom  and  family  use 
which  were  offered  on-air  to  listeners.  The  activities  were  geared  to  elementary 
through  middle  school  students,  and  covered  a  range  of  topics,  including 
biomechanics,  astronomy,  and  geology.  A  National  Science  &  Technology  Week  post- 
er featuring  activity  ideas  and  resource  information  was  also  available.  The  same 
materials  were  distributed  to  schools  and  child  care  centers  through  local  commu- 
nity initiatives. 

Stations  also  sponsored  related  community  events,  such  as  station  member/family 
days  at  the  local  zoo,  science  center,  arboretum,  aquarium  or  observatory;  many  oth- 
ers planned  local  programming,  such  as  interviews,  roundtables,  and  call-ins,  to  co- 
incide with  the  nationtil  broadcasts. 

This  special  National  Science  &  Technology  Week  programming  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  the  NSF's  commitment  to  not  only  fund  science  coverage  on 
Soundprint,  but  also  to  provide  the  extra  assistance  needed  to  maximize  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  Soundprint's  special  programming,  and  of  science  programming  on 
public  radio  in  general. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
whose  grants  to  National  Public  Radio  have  been  crucial  to  our  ability  to  bring 
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science  programming  to  a  Rowing  number  of  listeners  over  the  past  decade.  NPR 
has  demonstrated  that  pubhc  radio  can  be  an  excellent  vehicle  for  science  education. 
One  regular  listener  who  is  a  pediatrician  working  with  AIDS  patients  got  most  of 
his  information  about  the  disease  from  NPR  at  a  time  when  he  was  starving  for 
more  information  to  help  his  young  patients.  Those  AIDS  reports  from  >ft*R's 
Science  Desk  were  made  possible  with  funding  from  the  Informal  Science  Education 
Program  at  NSF. 

With  continued  support  for  the  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program,  NPR 
can  expand  its  efforts  to  make  science  more  interesting  and  accessible,  especially  to 
young  people.  It  is  vitally  important  to  the  future  of  our  nation  that  more  people 
consider  careers  in  science,  and  NPR  believes  that  its  science  programming  can  con- 
tribute to  achieving  that  goal.  We  encourage  you  to  fund  the  Informal  Science  Edu- 
cation Program  at  $35  million  for  FY  1994. 


Statement  of  Sacred  Heart  Healthcare  System 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  inclusion  in 
your  Subcommittee's  hearing  record.  Through  my  testimony,  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  critical  need  for  primary  health  care  services  in  the  City  of  Allentown  and  the 
need  to  train  more  primary  care  physicians,  dentists  and  nurse  practitioners  to  de- 
liver this  care.  I  will  also  tell  you  about  the  plan  Sacred  Heart  has  developed  to 
meet  these  needs.  To  help  make  our  plan  a  reality,  we  are  requesting  $7.75  million 
in  Federal  assistance  in  FY  1994. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  America's  health  care  system  needs  fundamental  reform. 
Health  care  expenditures  consume  14  percent  of  our  nation's  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, however,  37  million  Americans  do  not  have  health  insurance,  while  another  70 
million  are  considered  underinsured. 

In  the  face  of  these  statistics  is  the  painful  reality  that  many  Americans,  particu- 
larly the  poor,  minorities,  the  elderly  and  children,  do  not  receive  the  most  basic 
health  care  serv'ces.  Although  many  factors  contribute  to  this  problem,  the  lack  of 
primary  and  preventive  health  care  services  and  providers  has  emerged  as  a  major 
cause.  This  is  not  only  unfortunate,  but  unwise  since  the  delivery  of  primary  care 
services  can  represent  real  savings  to  the  health  care  system,  increase  access  to 
health  care  services  for  milUons  of  Americans  and  serve  to  maintain  a  healthy  popu- 
lation. 

While  there  is  a  great  need  for  increased  primary  care  services  nationally  and 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  City  of  Allentown  is  one  com- 
munity where  this  need  is  dire  and  where  the  expansion  of  primary  care  services 
can  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the  community's  well-being. 

The  City  of  Allentown,  located  in  Lehigh  Countv  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  home 
to  105,090  residents,  according  to  the  1990  U.S.  Census. 

Although  the  median  age  of  Allentown  residents  is  33.8  years,  the  City  has  sig- 
nificant populations  of  children  and  elderly  citizens.  Children  under  the  age  of  18 
make  up  22  percent  of  the  population,  while  those  over  65  years  of  age  account  for 
17  percent.  By  the  year  2003,  another  10,000  residents  will  have  reached  age  65, 
and  that  number  may  double  by  the  year  2008. 

The  City  of  Allentown  is  also  home  to  a  growing  minority  population,  especially 
those  of  Hispanic  origin.  According  to  the  Ceasus,  12  percent  of  Allentown's  resi- 
dents are  Hispanic,  more  than  double  the  County-wide  average.  African-Americans 
make  up  5  percent  of  the  Cit/s  population,  while  slightly  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  County's  residents  are  African-American. 

When  measured  by  income,  Allentown  has  long  been  a  city  inhabited  by  low-and 
middle-income  residents.  According  to  the  1990  Census,  the  per  capita  income  for 
Allentown  is  $12,822.  In  comparison,  the  per  capita  income  for  Lehigh  County  is 
$15,458,  $14,068  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  $14,420  for  the  United  States. 
Further,  in  terms  of  median  income,  Allentown's  residents  lag  behind  those  residing 
in  the  more  afQuent  suburbs  of  the  County.  The  median  household  income  for  Allen- 
town is  $25,938,  compared  to  $32,455  for  the  entire  County.  Allentown's  median 
family  income  is  $31,972,  while  the  median  family  income  for  Lehigh  County  is 
$38,864. 

An  overwhelming  33  percent  of  Allentown's  42,600  households  rely  on  Social  Secu- 
rity income.  Another  8.5  percent  of  the  Cit^s  residents  receive  public  assistance.  In 
comparison,  5.2  percent  of  the  entire  County  population  receives  such  assistance. 

Allentown's  poverty  figures  are  even  more  telUng.  Nearly  13  percent  of  the  City 
of  Allentown's  residents  live  below  the  poverty  line.  Nearly  10  percent  of  the  City's 
elderly  live  in  poverty,  and  22  percent  of  its  children  under  the  age  of  18  are  victims 
of  poverty.  Among  children  under  the  age  of  five,  26  percent  live  in  poverty,  and 
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51.5  percent  of  the  City's  Hispanic  children  live  in  poverty,  ranking  Allentown  tenth 
nationally.  Further,  29  percent  of  the  households  headed  by  women  have  incomes 
under  the  poverty  line. 

The  population,  income  and  poverty  statistics  for  the  City  of  Allentown  and  Le- 
high County  clearly  illustrate  that  a  large  majority  of  the  County's  minority  and 
low-income  populations  reside  in  the  City.  This  places  tremendous  burdens  on  City 
social  services,  particularly  in  the  area  of  health  care.  The  elderly  and  children  are 
among  the  biggest  consumers  of  health  care  services.  However,  in  the  face  of  poverty 
or  fixed  incomes,  these  groups  often  go  without  proper  care.  When  an  acute  problem 
arises  and  care  is  sought,  the  cost  of  that  care  is  shouldered  by  hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  impact  of  inadequate  health  care  is  well-documented.  Illnesses  that  are  not 
treated  in  the  early  stages  often  result  in  more  serious  illnesses  that  are  more  costly 
to  treat.  For  instance,  it  is  far  more  cost-efiFective  to  treat  early  stage  prostate  cancer 
than  it  is  to  treat  the  disease  at  later  stages.  Further,  a  lack  of  pre-natal  care  is 
among  the  leading  causes  of  low-birth  weight  infants,  who  require  a  greater  level 
of  medical  care  at  birth  and  through  the  first  years  of  childhood. 

These  issues  can  be  more  efficiently  addressed  through  the  delivery  of  primary 
and  preventive  care  services.  However,  the  presence  of  and  access  to  these  services 
is  woefully  inadequate  in  the  City  of  Allentown.  As  a  community  hospital,  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital  is  well  acquainted  with  the  impact  on  the  community  of  the  lack  of 
primary  health  care  services.  Like  many  hospitals  nationally,  Sacred  Heart  and  its 
emergency  room  often  become  proxy  primary  care  providers.  While  residents  are  af- 
forded the  care  they  need  on  an  acute  episodic  basis  in  this  setting,  it  is  an  inappro- 
priate and  costly  way  to  deliver  such  care. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  Sacred  Heart's  clinics,  which  deliver  care  to  residents  with 
a  limited  ability  to  pay  for  medical  services,  registered  more  than  16,000  visits.  Ad- 
ditionally, Sacred  Heart's  emergency  room  is  providing  nonemergency  services  to 
area  residents.  According  to  hospital  records,  50  percent  of  the  33,600  visits  to  Sa- 
cred Heart's  emergency  room  in  fiscal  year  1992  were  categorized  as  non-urgent. 

Qur  hospital  records  also  indicate  tiiat  the  emergency  room  serves  primarily  Al- 
lentown residents  and  that  a  majority  of  these  patients  receive  medical  assistance 
or  do  not  have  insurance.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  84  percent  of  the  patients  seen  in  the 
emergency  room  were  from  Allentown,  and  60  percent  of  these  patients  reside  in 
the  hospital's  zip  code.  Forty-seven  percent  of  all  patients  seen  in  the  emei^gency 
room  relied  on  medical  assistance,  while  another  10  percent  did  not  have  any  insur- 
ance at  all.  An  astounding  70  percent  of  the  patients  on  medical  assistance  who 
were  seen  in  the  Emergency  Room  resided  in  the  hospital's  zip  code. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion that  is  licensed  and  approved  to  operate  a  293-bed  acute  care  community  hos- 
pital, may  be  the  only  hospital  located  in  the  City  of  Allentown  as  other  hospitals 
move  to  the  suburbs.  As  a  result.  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  may  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  treating  the  City's  elderly,  minority  and  low-income  populations.  Even  under  cur- 
rent conditions,  this  will  place  tremendous  strains  on  the  hospital's  services.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hospital  has  a  profound  understanding  of  the  primary  health  care 
needs  of  the  community  and  knows  that  these  services  cannot  be  adequately  deliv- 
ered in  a  hospital  setting.  Because  of  Sacred  Heart's  longstanding  leadership  role 
in  the  delivery  of  primary  care,  the  hospital  is  committed  to  providing  such  care, 
and  it  seeks  to  expand  its  services. 

Working  with  community  leaders.  Sacred  Heart  plans  to  establish  the  Center  for 
Primary  Health  and  Family  Practice  Development.  Specifically,  the  Center  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  delivery  of  primary  and  preventive  health  care  services  to  the  medi- 
cally underserved  residents  of  Allentown  in  an  environment  designed  to  contain  spi- 
raling  health  care  costs.  The  Center  wiU  focus  on  disease  prevention,  health  pro- 
motion (maintenance  and  screening),  health  education,  and  only  when  necessary, 
provide  treatment  and  intervention.  By  focusing  on  prevention  and  early  detection, 
costly  hospital  stays  can  be  reduced  and  the  health  status  of  the  population  im- 
proved. The  services  provided  will  be  culturally  sensitive,  allowing  for  broader-based 
use  by  the  at-risk  population. 

In  addition,  the  Center  will  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  medical  professionals 
who  practice  family  medicine  in  the  Allentown  area  and  in  the  state.  The  Center 
will  be  a  teaching  facility  for  Family  Practice  residents,  who  are  well-suited  to  de- 
liver primary  care  services.  The  Center  will  also  provide  training  for  nurse  practi- 
tioners who  desire  to  specialize  in  a  primary  care  discipline.  Finally,  dental  resi- 
dents will  be  trained  at  the  Center.  The  professional  development  component  of  the 
Center  will  seek  to  increase  the  number  of  physicians,  dentists  and  nurse  practition- 
ers practicing  in  the  Allentown  area;  thereoy  ensuring  an  adequate  number  of  pri- 
mary care  providers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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The  third  component  of  the  Center  will  focus  on  community  education  in  the  areas 
of  primary  care,  preventive  medicine,  health  maintenance  and  promotion.  This  pro- 
gram will  raise  community  awareness  and  encourage  individuals  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  their  health  and  the  health  of  their  families. 

Sacred  Heart  shares  the  concerns  of  the  nation's  leaders  for  the  need  to  contain 
spiraling  health  care  costs  while  providing  increased  access  to  health  care  services 
to  those  in  need.  We  believe  that  establishment  of  the  Center  wUl  address  these  con- 
cerns in  the  City  of  Allentown. 

There  is  broad-based  support  for  our  initiative  among  the  community's  leaders. 
The  Center  has  been  endorsed  by  Joseph  Daddona,  Mayor  of  Allentown;  Lehigh 
County  Commissioner  David  Bausch;  Allentown  City  Councilman  Lee  Gaumer;  Don- 
ald Bemhard,  Director  of  Planning  and  Community  Development  for  the  City  of  Al- 
lentown; and  Judith  McGough-King,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Allentown  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation. 

Sacred  Heart  has  made  a  strong  commitment  to  this  initiative  and  has  to  date 
expended  $1.25  million  to  expand  our  primary  care  services.  We  also  plan  to  invest 
another  $1  million  in  the  project.  Further,  we  believe  that  the  Center,  both  in  terms 
of  the  facHitv  itself  and  the  program,  will  serve  as  a  national  model  for  primary  care 
delivery  to  uie  medically  underserved. 

As  such.  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Allentown  community  are  seeking  a  Federal  con- 
tribution of  $7.75  million  to  establish  the  Center  for  Primary  Health  and  Family 
Practice  Development. 

Again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  submit  this  testimony  to  your  Subcommittee. 


Statement  of  the  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts 

Madame  Chairwoman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Sub- 
committee. The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  seeking  Federal  support 
to  establish  the  Community  Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  as  a  re- 
gional demonstration  project  for  integrating  out-patient  primary  care  and  in-patient 
specialized  medical  services  to  meet  the  diverse  and  changing  health  care  needs  of 
families  in  the  greater  Worcester  community. 

In  recent  years,  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts  area  has  suffered  from  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  large  urban  areas  such  as  crime,  poverty,  and  drug  abuse. 
In  most  areas  served  by  the  region's  health  care  facilities,  the  local  population  suf- 
fers from  a  lack  of  prenatal  and  family  care,  as  well.  As  a  result,  the  nvunber  of 
pregnant  women  entering  The  Med  Center  with  deficient  medical  care  has  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years.  Compounding  this  lack  of  preventive  health  care  is  the 
high  number  of  children  born  to  women  with  a  chemical  dependency.  During  the 
1980's  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  women,  and  in  fact  all  women,  not  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  prenatal  care  created  an  increased  demand  for  level  III  neonatal 
care.  Presently,  The  Med  Center  is  the  only  level  III  (NICU)  in  Central  Massachu- 
setts. 

Within  Worcester,  a  significant  minority  population  and  high  rate  of  poverty  have 
created  a  true  need  for  The  Community  Health  Care  Center.  In  addition,  teen  births 
and  pregnant  women  requiring  Federal  assistance  have  become  chronic  problems 
within  Worcester. 

The  Center  will  embody  a  comprehensive  approach  toward  family  care  by  coordi- 
nating all  aspects  of  women,  infant,  and  family  medical  needs  from  the  neonatal  in- 
tensive care  unit  to  screening  programs  in  out-patient  clinics.  Federal  funds  directed 
to  support  this  demonstration  will  assist  the  Center  in  meeting  the  growing  chal- 
lenges of  providing  family  health  care  services  in  the  next  decade. 

Within  Central  Massachusetts,  The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts 
(The  Med  Center)  has  recognized  this  deficiency  and  has  committed  extensive  re- 
sources to  meeting  this  need.  The  Med  Center  has  a  tradition  of  emphasizing  the 
role  of  primary  care  physician.  With  44  family  practice  physicians  on  its  staff,  The 
Med  Center  maintains  the  largest  staff  of  primary  care  physicians  in  New  England. 
Health  care  specialists  and  hospitals  have  begun  to  view  this  emphasis  at  The  Med 
Center  as  a  model  for  the  region. 

The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  the  most  qualified  institution  in 
Central  Massachusetts  to  undertake  an  effort  at  improving  the  avaUabUity  of  pre- 
ventive care  given  its  strong  family  practice  department,  current  outreach  efforts, 
and  NICU.  In  becoming  a  leader  in  preventive  care.  The  Med  Center  wUl  not  only 
contribute  to  the  health  of  Central  Massachusetts,  but  also  demonstrate  the  poten- 
tial value  of  its  initiative  on  a  national  level.  The  Community  Health  Center  will 
display  the  possible  savings  by  Federal  entitlement  programs,  state  health  care 
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spending,  and  private  insurers  if  the  nation  develops  more  comprehensive  preven- 
tive care. 

The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  the  largest  health  care  system 
in  Central  Massachusetts  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  employers  of  Worcester, 
providing  jobs  for  at  least  3,000  people  in  Central  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the 
health  care  and  related  community  services  it  will  provide,  the  Med  Center's  efforts 
to  establish  the  Community  Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  will  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  over  600  new  jobs  for  Massachusetts'  residents  and  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  economic  development  within  the  City  of  Worcester. 

Presently,  the  hospital  is  the  site  of  almost  sixty  percent  of  the  area's  births,  with 
a  third  of  these  infants  bom  on  public  assistance.  "The  principal  components  of  this 
center  will  consist  of  a  level  III  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  (NICU),  an  expanded 
OB/GYN  department,  and  an  expansion  of  community  outreach  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  family  practice  department  at  The  Med  Center  will  coordinate  with  the 
Center  to  deliver  these  inveduable  health  care  services. 

With  the  only  Neonatal  Intensive  Care  Unit  (NICU)  in  Centred  Massachusetts, 
The  Med  Center  functions  as  the  Regional  Perinatal  Center.  Innovative  approaches 
to  women  and  infants'  care,  such  as  the  bereavement  program,  and  Labor-Delivery- 
Recovery-Post-partum  rooms  (LDRP),  have  established  the  hospital  as  a  leader  in 
the  perinatal  care  industry. 

To  enhance  the  quality  and  size  of  the  Hospital's  family  and  infant  care  facilities. 
The  Med  Center  is  establishing  The  Community  Health  Care  Center  of  Central 
Massacl^usetts  as  a  model  for  integrating  family  care  services.  Upon  the  strengths 
of  the  family  care  practice  and  the  NICU,  the  hospital  will  develop  a  comprehensive 
clinical  and  outreach  program  to  deliver  preventive  care,  prenatal  care,  and  health 
education  to  the  community,  increase  the  quality  and  space  of  its  OB/GYN  depart- 
ment. Family  physicians,  at  the  hospital  and  outlying  clinics,  will  provide  basic 
medical  care,  including  prenatal  care  and  education  programs.  These  physicians  will 
also  refer  women  to  The  Med  Center  for  treatment  of  high-risk  conditions  and  ac- 
tual delivery. 

An  increased  reliance  on  family  physicians,  health  education,  and  outreach  efforts 
is  vital  in  providing  the  underserved  population  of  this  region  with  appropriate  pre- 
ventive health  care  and  primary  care  services.  The  Med  Center's  Community  Health 
Care  Center  will  seek  to  allocate  more  regional  health  services  to  preventive  care. 

With  the  largest  family  practice  department  in  Massachusetts,  'The  Med  Center 
offers  general  family-oriented  care  at  both  the  hospital  and  its  outljring  satellite  cUn- 
ics.  Throughout  the  Northeast,  The  Med  Center  is  recognized  as  a  leader  for  its  em- 
phasis on  family  practice.  Currently,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  is  encour- 
aging hospitals  in  the  state  to  establish  family  practice  departments  because  of  their 
proven  cost-effectiveness,  and  The  Med  Center  is  proud  to  be  a  model  for  the  inte- 
gration of  family  practice  departments  into  acute'care  hospitals. 

The  Med  Center  has  recognized  the  benefit  of  family  practitioners  to  care  for  a 
significant  number  of  both  in-patients  and  out-patients.  Currently,  44  family  care 
physicians  are  associated  with  the  hospital  and  are  proportionally  divided  between 
private  practice,  affiliated  health  centers,  and  outlying  health  centers  owned  by  The 
Med  Center. 

To  support  this  initiative,  The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  hopes  to 
establish  a  pubUc-private  partnership,  with  The  Med  Center  to  contribute  almost  80 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  "The  Center  will  be  part  of  an  $85  million  facility  that  will 
also  house  an  emergency  room,  surgical  intensive  care  unit,  OB/GYN  unit,  operating 
rooms,  central  admitting  area,  and  a  level  II  recovery  room. 

The  establishment  of  The  Community  Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachu- 
setts will  elevate  the  quality  of  preventive  care  within  the  region.  Specifically,  the 
Center  will  seek  to  decrease  the  area's  infant  mortality  rate  and  number  of  preg- 
nancy complications  through  an  expanded  NICU  faciUty,  increasing  prenatal  care  at 
The  Med  Center  and  outlying  clinics,  and  developing  additional  preventive  health 
education  programs  for  the  community. 

The  MedicaJ  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  began  construction  of  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Center  in  March  1993.  While  the  Center  will  specialize  in  providing 
neonatal  intensive  care,  women's  health  care,  infant  health  programs,  and  family 
medicine,  the  long-term  objectives  of  the  Center  include  decreasing  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate,  lowering  health  care  costs  through  emphasizing  preventive  medicine  and 
coordinated  care,  and  creating  high-wage,  high-skilled  jobs  in  the  health  care  profes- 
sion. 

Madame  Chairwoman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Sub- 
committee. 
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Statement  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  state- 
ment to  me  Subcommittee.  I  am  Bill  Kreykes,  Presiaent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital, in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

As  a  hospital  administrator,  I  have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  the  spiralling 
costs  of  health  care  in  America.  As  you  know,  it  is  estimated  that  Americans  spent 
$650  billion — more  than  12  percent  of  the  nation's  gross  national  product — on  health 
care  in  1991.  In  1992,  just  one  year  later,  that  figure  had  grown  to  $832  million — 
one-seventh  of  economic  activity  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  remarkably  high  rate  of  growth  in  health  care  spending  in  this  coun- 
try, an  alarming  number  of  Americans  are  not  receiving  adequate  memcal  care.  Cur- 
rently, an  estimated  34  to  37  million  Americans — about  15  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation— are  uninsured  and  unable  to  gain  access  to  basic  health  care  benefits. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Public  HealQi  Service,  American  children  younger  that  18 
are  even  more  likely  not  to  be  covered  by  private  health  insurance  or  the  State-Fed- 
eral Medicaid  program.  In  1988,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  is  available, 
almost  17  percent  of  America's  children  were  completely  uninsured  by  either  a  pub- 
lic or  private  program.  In  addition,  the  survey  found  that  children  living  in  low-in- 
come households  were  even  less  likely  to  have  access  to  basic  health  care. 

The  sharp  increases  in  health  care  spending,  and  the  less  than  satisfactory  return 
on  that  investment,  are  important  Federal  issues,  not  only  because  Americans  are 
beginning  to  express  their  concerns  about  the  current  health  care  system  at  the  vot- 
ing booth,  but  also  because,  through  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  pays  approximately  30  percent  of  all  health  care  bills. 

We  know  that  the  Cfongress  has  recognized  the  need  for  significant  reforms  in  the 
nation's  health  care  system,  and  that  hearings  currently  are  underway  to  evaluate 
the  various  problems  that  have  been  identified  in  the  current  system.  Additionally, 
we  are  pleased  that  President  Clinton  has  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  issue 
by  creating  the  White  House  Task  Force  on  Health  Care  Reform  and  appointing  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton  as  its  chair.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Clinton,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Task  Force,  are  successful  in  developing  health  care  reform  proposal  that  ad- 
dresses the  three  key  elements  of  the  debate — cost,  quality,  and  access — effectively. 

We  believe  that  any  health  care  reform  proposal  enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress 
must  address  pediatric  health  specifically,  and  comprehensively,  if  it  is  to  have  a 
real  and  lasting  impact  on  the  health  status  of  our  citizens.  We  believe  that  in  order 
to  contain  health  care  costs  among  adults,  we  must  increase  access  to  high-quality 
preventive  care  for  our  children.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  extending  real  access 
to  basic  health  care  to  every  American  child  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  savings 
in  future  health  care  costs  and  increased  worker  productivity.  At  the  Hasbro  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  at  RIH,  we  are  ready  to  spearhead  this  effort  in  Rhode  Island  by 
estabUshing  a  comprehensive  pediatric  outpatient  care  center  that  will  provide  ac- 
cess to  basic  primary  and  preventive  health  care  to  children  from  across  the  State. 

PEDL^TRIC  health  in  AMERICA  TODAY 

According  to  the  a  1991  report  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  entitled  The  Health 
of  Americas  Children.  "In  the  world's  wealthiest  nation,  millions  of  children  go 
without  basic  health  insurance  and  access  to  basic  health  services."  As  a  result,  thir- 
ty percent  of  our  infants  and  toddlers  fail  to  receive  the  critical  childhood  imniuniza- 
tions  that  would  protect  them  from  death  or  disablement  from  preventable  diseases 
including  measles,  rubella,  mumps,  and  pertussis. 

This  failure  to  provide  access  to  critical  basic  health  benefits  to  our  children  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  infant  and  child  mortality  rates  in  the  United  States  are 
higher  than  those  in  many  other  industrialized  nations.  According  to  statistics  from 
the  United  Nations  International  Children's  Education  Fund  (IJNICEF),  in  1989, 
the  overall  U.S.  infant  mortality  rate  placed  nineteenth  among  all  nations,  worse 
than  East  Germany,  Ireland,  and  Spain.  The  nation's  mortality  rate  for  children 
younger  then  five  ranked  nineteenth,  worldwide,  worse  than  Ireland  and  Spain.  In 
fact,  according  to  UNICEF's  findings,  in  1989  an  American  child  was  twice  as  likely 
as  one  fi"om  Japan  to  die  during  his  or  her  first  five  years  of  life. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  there  is  a  critical  need  to  expand  health  insur- 
ance coverage  to  those  children  who  currently  are  not  covered,  there  is  also  a  tre- 
mendous need  to  create  opportunities  for  these  children  and  their  parents  to  access 
the  health  care  itself  According  to  the  Children's  Defense  Fund:  'Ttiealth  insuraiice 
alone  does  not  assure  that  appropriate  and  timely  care  will  be  accessible,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  low-income  persons  living  in  communities  with  serious  shortages 
of  health  providers.  Millions  of  Americans-nlisproportionately  children  and  woinen 
of  childbearing  age,  members  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  and  low-income — ^Uve 
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in  isolated  inner  city  and  rural  areas  where  critical  shortages  of  comprehensive 
source  of  primary  health  care  exist." 

At  RIH,  we  have  learned  by  experience  that  where  access  to  primary  pediatric 
health  care  does  not  exist,  parents  will  delay  getting  care  for  their  children  until 
an  acute  or  emergency  situation  is  created.  According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  in  families  where  pediatric  heaJth  care  is  perceived  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  access  and  is  therefore  neglected,  "rates  of  hospitalization  for  such  condi- 
tions as  pediatric  asthma  and  pediatric  gastroenteritis  as  much  as  15  times  greater 
that  rates  for  nonpoor  children  living  in  communities  with  adequate  levels  of  pri- 
mary care."  In  addition  to  causing  children  to  suffer  unnecessarily  and  exposing 
them  to  the  risk  of  disability  or  death  fi*om  a  preventable  condition,  this  situation 
forces  hospitals  to  provide  pediatric  care  in  the  most  costly  setting,  the  emergency 
room. 

Recognizing  that  America's  children  need  better  access  to  primary  and  preventive 
care,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  concluded  in  its  final  report.  Beyond 
Rhetoric:  A  New  American  Agenda  for  Children  and  Families,  that  "improving 
health  care  for  America's  children  and  pregnant  women  will  require  broad-based 
health  insurance  reform,  expansion  of  effective  health  care  programs  for  under- 
served  populations,  and  eflForts  by  health  professionals  to  develop  approaches  that 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  children  and  families  in  their  communities." 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  essential  preventive  health  care,  including  pre- 
natal care,  well-child  care,  and  immunizations,  the  Commission  found  that:  "Ensur- 
ing that  all  pregnant  women  and  children  have  the  means  to  pay  for  medical  serv- 
ices is  essential,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  they  will  receive  high-qual- 
ity health  care.  Unless  the  services  they  need  are  available  in  their  communities, 
health  care  will  continue  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  particular,  minority  children,  low-income  children,  cluldren  who  live  in  geo- 
graphicaUy  isolated  areas,  and  those  whose  parents  are  poorly  educated  often  have 
difficulty  getting  the  health  care  they  need." 

The  Commission  recommended  that  for  maximum  impact,  pediatric  primary  and 
preventive  care  be  organized  and  delivered  in  a  manner  that  is  "user  fiiendly"  for 
parents  who  must  balance  commitments  to  their  other  children  and  their  employers, 
and  have  limited  financial  resources.  They  suggested  that  such  services  be: 

— ^Easy  to  access  through  a  variety  of  modes  of  transportation; 

— Open  at  hours  of  the  day  when  parents  are  likely  to  be  able  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren in  for  visits;  and 

— Centrally  located,  with  a  mix  of  services,  so  that  time  and  energy  is  not  wasted 
in  efforts  simply  to  locate  various  types  of  care. 

PEDIATRIC  OUTPATIENT  CARE  AT  RIH 

In  response  to  this  need  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  RIH  is  proposing  to  estab- 
lish a  consolidated  center  for  pediatric  outpatient  care  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
Hasbro  Children's  Hospital  to  demonstrate  cost-containment  in  the  provision  of  pe- 
diatric care.  In  this  26,000  square-foot  space,  all  of  RIH's  pediatric  clinics  will  be 
centrally  located,  providing  patients  and  their  parents  with  improved  access  to  care 
and  enhanced  coordination  of  services  in  a  highly  cost-effective  setting. 

As  they  are  currently  configured,  the  clinics,  which  provide  pediatric  and  adoles- 
cent primary  care  as  well  as  a  variety  of  more  specialized  services,  are  located 
throughout  the  hospital.  Serving  25,000  children  each  year,  many  of  whom  are  resi- 
dents of  South  Providence,  an  economically  disadvantaged  community  in  which  un- 
employment rates  are  among  the  highest  in  the  state,  the  cUnics  are  constrained 
by  insufficient  space,  inappropriate  locations,  a  lack  of  integration,  and  a  need  for 
capital  improvement.  This  demonstration  project  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
urban  hospitals  facing  comparable  demands  for  service. 

The  total  cost  of  constructing  the  Hasbro  Children's  Hospital  was  approximately 
$50  milHon.  Of  this  total,  approximately  $20  million  was  raised  from  the  private 
sector;  the  remaining  $30  million  was  generated  through  long-term  debt.  In  support 
of  our  effort  to  establish  the  pediatric  outpatient  center  at  the  Hospital,  we  are  re- 
questing that  the  Federal  government  provide  an  additional  $3  million  for  this  dem- 
onstration project. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  need  to  contain  Federal  health  care  expenditures,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  this  project,  if  implemented,  will  result  in  long-term  savings  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  will  demonstrate  cost-containment  techniques  that  will  be 
replicable  across  the  nation.  As  the  Children's  Defense  Fvmd  has  argued,  there  is 
a  ^asic  choice"  that  we  confront  in  making  decisions  about  pediatric  health  care: 
"either  invest  modest  amounts  of  money  now  or  pay  heavily  later,  as  the  next  gen- 
eration, diminished  by  preventable  deafiis  and  impaired  by  preventable  disabilities, 
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attempts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  twenty-first  century."  With  respect,  we  urge 
you  to  make  this  critical  investment  now. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 


Statement  of  the  Water  Replenishment  District  of  Southern  California 

Project  I  study  name. — Montebello  Forebay  Health  Study  (Epidemiological  Assess- 
ment of  Groundwater  Recharge  with  Recycled  Water  in  Los  Angeles  County) 

Location. — Cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  and  Rio  Hondo  Ground- 
water Replenishment  Spreading  Grounds  located  in  southeast  Los  Angeles  County, 
California. 

Background. — ^The  groundwater  used  in  the  basins  of  southern  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty far  exceeds  the  capability  of  nature  to  replenish  the  supply.  Therefore,  WRD  uti- 
lizes local  stormwater,  water  imported  from  Northern  California  and  the  Colorado 
River,  and  recycled  municipal  wastewater  to  recharge  the  underground  aquifers  in 
the  basins. 

Since  the  early  1960*8,  the  District  has  used  approximately  800,000  acre-feet  of 
recycled  water  to  supplement  the  local  and  imported  water  in  replenishing  the 
groundwater  supply.  This  has  resulted  in  the  conservation  of  a  valuable  resource 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  ocean.  Furthermore,  it  replaces  the  need  for  im- 
ported water  drawn  from  Northern  California  and  the  Colorado  River.  The  District's 
use  of  recycled  water  has  escalated  dramatically  over  the  past  few  years  and  has 
now  reached  an  average  of  50,000  acre-feet  per  year.  As  the  largest  regiilated  user 
of  recycled  water  in  CSifomia,  WRD  is  obligated  to  assure  the  safety  of  its  applica- 
tion and  to  confirm  that  public  health  is  not  jeopardized. 

Description. — This  study  assesses  the  health  effects  of  using  treated  municipal 
wastewater  (reclaimed  or  recycled  water)  to  recharge  the  groundwater  supply  in  the 
Montebello  Forebay  area  of  urban  Los  Angeles  County. 

This  new  evaluation  v.-Ul  update  findings  of  a  previous  study  fiinded  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  County  Sanitation  Districts  of  Los  Ange- 
les County  (Epidemiological  Impact  of  Water  Reuse  in  Los  Angeles  County)  com- 
pleted in  1983.  This  earlier  Report  recommended  that  the  health  impacts  of  using 
recycled  water  be  reevaluated  in  ten  years.  Also,  since  the  completion  of  the  initial 
report,  the  District  has  dramatically  increased  its  use  of  recycled  water.  WRD  be- 
lieves it  is  prudent  to  reassess  potential  impacts,  if  any,  of  using  recycled  water. 

Preliminary  engineering  background  studies  were  performed  to  determine  the 
area  potentially  affected  by  the  use  of  recycled  water  in  the  Montebello  Forebay  re- 
gion and  to  establish  tiie  relative  quantity  of  recycled  water  produced  within  the  af- 
fected area.  This  analysis  was  necessary  to  provide  a  base  upon  which  the  epidemio- 
lo^cal  assessment  coiild  begin. 

To  meet  the  highest  standards  of  research,  WRD  has  contracted  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration to  conduct  the  study.  They  will  perform  the  evtiluation  in  two  phases: 

Phase  I,  a  geographic  comparison  study,  will  use  existing  health  records  involving 
incidence  of  cancer,  death,  reproductive  outcome  (infant  mortality  and  birth  defects), 
and  infectious  diseases,  Rand  will  perform  a  statistical  evaluation  of  the  health  ef- 
fects of  recycled  water  use  in  the  region. 

Phase  II,  an  investigation  of  disease  rates/household  survey,  depends  on  the  out- 
come of  Phase  I.  If  higher  disease  rates  are  noted  in  the  recycled  water  use  are, 
then  Rand  will  investigate  the  incidence  of  these  diseases.  If  no  adverse  health  ef- 
fects are  shown  in  Phase  I  results,  a  household  survey  of  area  residents  will  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  daily  water  consumption  and  any  information  that  will  support 
a  negative  Phase  I  finding. 

For  each  study  phase,  results  of  the  above  investigations  will  be  compared  with 
a  similar  control  group  not  using  recycled  water.  Rand  will  then  prepare  a  report 
summarizing  the  conclusions  of  the  study  and  any  backup  data. 

Benefits. — ^The  knowledge  gained  from  this  study  will  aid  in  the  safe  and  bene- 
ficial use  of  recycled  municipal  wastewater  throughout  the  United  States. 

Local:  The  study  will  determine  the  public  health  effects  on  residents  drinking 
groundwater  partially  derived  from  recycled  water.  If  the  study  determines  no  ad- 
verse public  health  effects,  then: 

— The  results  of  this  evaluation  may  potentially  justify  the  increased  use  of  recy- 
cled water. 

— ^The  increased  use  of  recycled  water  would  lower  the  dependence  on  scarce  and 
expensive  water  resources  fi-om  Northern  California  and  the  Colorado  River  and 
promote  more  reUance  on  local  water  resources.  The  added  utilization  of  this 
resource  promotes  reuse  of  municipal  wastewater  normally  dumped  in  the 
ocean. 
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National:  Experience  gained  in  this  project  has  direct  application  for  reuse  of  mu- 
nicipal wastewater  throughout  the  United  States. 

Environmental:  This  project  will  promote  the  understanding  of  the  health  effects 
of  recycled  water  and  will  likely  increase  the  safe  use  of  this  resource  and  reduce 
dependence  on  scarce  and  costly  imported  water  supplies. 

Cost  and  schedule. — Preliminary  engineering  background  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

Phase  I  of  the  epidemiological  assessment  began  in  February  1993  and  will  take 
approximately  21  months  to  complete  at  a  cost  of  $372,000. 

Phase  II  01  the  epidemiological  assessment  will  begin  upon  completion  of  Phase 
I  in  November  1994.  It  is  expected  to  cost  $400,000  and  will  take  two  years  to  com- 
plete. 

Participants. — ^Water  Replenishment  District  of  Southern  California. 

Desired  Federal  participation. — Preliminary  engineering  work  costing  $75,000  was 
funded  solely  by  WRD  and  is  not  included  in  any  rec|uest  for  federal  funding. 

Phase  I  epidemiological  study  costs  of  $140,000  incurred  before  fiscal  year  1994 
will  be  funded  solely  by  WRD  and  are  not  included  in  any  request  for  federal  fund- 
ing. 

The  District  requests  $316,000  in  federal  funding  through  fiscal  year  1996  to  fi- 
nance 50  percent  of  the  remainder  of  the  epidemiological  study  costs. 

Of  that  amount,  $116,000  is  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 


Statement  of  Joseph  F.  Burke,  PREsroENT,  La  Salle  University 

Madame  Chairwoman,  let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  for  providing  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  testimony  for  the  record  and  to  thank  you  for  the  support  you  pro- 
vided to  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching 
at  La  Salle  University  in  your  fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  bill.  As  the  new  presi- 
dent of  La  Salle,  I  was  tremendously  gratified  to  learn  of  your  support  for  this  im- 
portant project  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward  its  completion  over  the 
coming  months. 

I  understand  that  several  members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  new  to  this  position 
this  year,  and  therefore  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  provide  them  with  a  brief 
introduction  to  La  Salle  University.  Founded  in  1863,  La  Salle  University  is  located 
near  downtown  Philadelphia,  in  a  community  characterized  by  racial,  ethnic,  and 
socioeconomic  diversity.  The  mission  of  La  Salle  is  twofold:  in  addition  to  our  pri- 
mary objective  of  providing  the  highest  quality  education  possible  to  our  students, 
we  also  have  made  expanding  our  relationship  with  and  contribution  to  our  urban 
community  an  institutional  priority. 

La  Salle  University's  community  outreach  activities 

To  make  the  greatest  contribution  possible  to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  community  that  surrounds  our  campus,  and  to  increase  the  interaction 
between  our  students  and  faculty  and  the  members  of  this  community,  La  Salle  has 
focused  a  significant  amount  of  resources  on  a  number  of  community  outreach  pro- 
grams. A  sample  of  these  initiatives  is  provided  below. 

The  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Services  Center. — ^The  Urban  Studies  and 
Community  Services  Center  at  La  Salle  is  the  only  center  of  its  kind  in  Philadel- 
phia— and  one  of  only  a  few  in  the  nation — that  integrates  community  services  and 
academic  coursework  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  effective  cooperation  between  an 
urban  university  and  the  residents  of  its  neighboring  community. 

Small  Business  Development  Center. — ^The  Small  Business  Development  Center  at 
La  Salle  was  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  management  assistance  and  serv- 
ices to  the  small  business  community  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  SBDC  clients  are  women  or  minorities.  A  key  component  of  the  SBDC 
is  its  "Urban  Small  Business  Outreach  Program,"  through  which  state  and  local 
community  leaders  are  brought  to  examine  and  evaluate  business  activity  in  rela- 
tion to  an  entire  neighborhood  corridor. 

Campus  Boulevard  Consortium.. — ^The  Campus  Boulevard  Consortium  (CBC)  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  was  established  to  promote  neighborhood,  commercial 
and  institutional  revitalization  in  the  "Campus  Boulevard"  community  surrounding 
La  Salle,  and  to  strengthen  relationships  among  its  member  institutions. 

Relationship  between  education  and  economic  success 

As  we  have  developed  and  implemented  community  outreach  and  economic  devel- 
opment programs  in  the  neighborhoods  surrounding  our  campus,  we  have  become 
increasingly  cognizant  of  the  link  between  educational  performance  and  economic 
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success.  Without  the  necessary  skills  for  productive  emplojonent,  no  amount  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  will  result  in  higher  levels  of  emplo^rment  for  our  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  connection,  education  reform  efforts — designed  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  a  higher  level  of  employment-oriented  skills — have  received  increasing 
attention  among  educators,  business  leaders,  and  policy  makers.  In  particular,  we 
have  recognized  that  our  nation's  students  do  not  currently  possess  skills  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  equal  to  students  in  the  industrialized  nations  that  are  our 
strongest  economic  competitors,  and  that  these  skills  will  become  increasingly  criti- 
cal to  our  future  economic  success  as  the  focus  of  our  economy  shifts  towards  high- 
technology  industries. 

The  changes  projected  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the  United  States  will  alter 

t'ob  patterns  considerably  around  the  nation  and  in  Philadelphia.  The  jobs  that  will 
)e  created  over  the  next  10  years  will  be  substantially  different  from  those  in  exist- 
ence today.  A  number  of  positions  in  the  lower-skilled  job  categories  will  decline  sig- 
nificantly or  even  disappear,  while  positions  in  higher-skilled  professions  will  grow 
rapidly.  Overall,  the  skills  required  for  the  new  economy  will  be  far  more  advanced 
than  previously,  with  most  new  jobs  demanding  more  education  and  higher  levels 
of  math,  science,  reasoning  and  language  skills. 

These  occupational  changes  will  present  a  significant  challenge  for  African  Ameri- 
cans and  Hispanics,  who  are  underrepresented  in  the  fastest  growing  professions 
and  overrepresented  in  the  shrinking  job  categories,  and  who  have  historically  per- 
formed less  well  in  math  and  science  educational  programs.  In  cities  like  Philadel- 
phia, where  minorities  comprise  a  growing  percentage  of  the  population,  there  is  an 
immediate  and  critical  need  to  overcome  these  educational  discrepancies  to  revital- 
ize these  local  economies. 

Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching 

To  prepare  our  students,  as  well  as  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
in  our  community  and  beyond,  for  productive  employment  and  economic  success  in 
the  21st  century,  La  Salle  University  will  undertake  a  comprehensive  effort  to  im- 
prove mathematics  and  science  teaching  in  the  Delaware  Valley  Region  (Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey  and  Delaware).  The  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Mathematics 
and  Science  Teaching  also  will  directly  enhance  the  economic  condition  of  .our  com- 
munity, by  providing  training  programs  for  individuals  seeldng  employment  in  the 
region's  growing  technology-based  industries,  including  computer  ana  information 
services  firms,  electronics  manufacturers,  chemical  and  environmental  companies 
and  pharmaceutical  and  health-care  related  businesses. 

The  institute  will  house  an  educational  Resource  Center,  the  Hypermedia  Center, 
the  Advanced  Mathematics  and  Science  Encounters  (AMASE)  Laboratory,  class- 
rooms, conference  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  central  element  in  the  overall  plan 
is  the  Resource  Center,  which  will  provide  mathematics  and  science  educational  re- 
sources to  be  used  by  students,  facility,  administrators,  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals, both  on-campus  and  in  the  community  at  large,  including  a  comprehensive 
database  of  minorities  and  women  in  associated  professions  to  serve  as  role  models 
and  mentors. 

Specifically,  technical  support  will  be  provided  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  throughout  the  region  to  enhance  the  methodologies  and  techniques  used 
to  deliver  mathematical  and  scientific  reasoning  courses.  This  objective  wul  be  met 
by  conducting  in-house  workshops  and  seminars  to  demonstrate  and  discuss  specific 
lessons  and  will  be  supplemented  by  a  comprehensive  videotape  library  to  broaden 
the  dissemination  of  effective  teaching  metnods.  Further,  the  AMASE  Laboratory, 
designed  to  promote  "hands-on"  learning,  will  be  a  significant  attraction  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondaiy  school  teachers  around  the  region  who  are  planning  field  trips 
for  their  students. 

A  comprehensive  public  information  campaign  will  be  conducted  throughout  the 
Delaware  Valley  region  to  increase  the  awareness  of  both  students  and  faculty  of 
the  educational  activities  and  resources  available  at  the  Institute.  In  addition,  cable 
television  will  be  used  to  increase  the  Institute's  reach  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
diverse  group  of  individuals  around  the  region,  ranging  from  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  to  business  leaders  and  professionals,  thereby  broadening 
the  impact  of  improved  mathematics  and  science  courses. 

The  Institute  will  involve  the  business  community  in  conferences  and  workshops 
focused  on  motivating  elementary  and  secondary  students  to  excel  in  mathematics 
and  sciences,  and  to  pursue  educational  goeds  that  will  lead  to  employment  opportu- 
nities in  industries  which  require  proficiency  in  the  application  of  scientific  tech- 
niques and  advanced  technologies. 

Finally,  through  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Institute,  La  Salle  intends  to 
build  upon  the  experience  and  expertise  we  have  gained  through  the  development 
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of  science  workshops  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  in  the  commu- 
nity and  the  creation  of  partnerships  with  a  number  of  school  districts  in  the  Phila- 
delphia region  to  establish  what  we  believe  will  be  a  true  model  effort  for  science 
and  mathematics  education. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  an  ideal  location  for  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching,  a  new  approach  to  mathematics  and  science 
education.  Situated  in  a  recently  developed  high-technology  corridor,  with  a  con- 
centration of  health  care  and  information  service  firms,  the  Delaware  Valley  Region 
economy  has  a  growing  need  for  individuals  who  are  well-trained  in  science,  mathe- 
matical reasoning  and  advanced  technologies. 

Ranked  as  a  leader  in  a  number  of  fields,  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  first  northern 
industrial  cities  to  have  successfully  made  the  transition  fi-om  an  economy  based  on 
heavy  manufacturing  to  one  oriented  toward  the  delivery  of  technologically-ad- 
vanced services.  The  Greater  Philadelphia  area,  where  one  of  the  nation's  first  com- 
puters was  built  more  than  40  years  ago,  today  boasts  a  collection  of  approximately 
750  technology-based  companies — ^the  fifth  largest  concentration  in  the  country — ^in- 
cluding biotechnology,  computer  software,  information  service  and  electronics  firms. 

By  the  mid-1980's,  high  technology  growth  began  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  regionsd  economy,  evidenced  by  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  tech- 
nology-oriented industry.  Based  on  a  1991  survey  of  748  technology -based  compa- 
nies, more  than  336,700  individuals  are  employed  by  these  firms.  According  to  many 
industry  experts,  the  area's  human  resources,  principally  a  high  concentration  of 
computer  and  communications-trained  employees,  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  advanced  technology  industry.  Therefore,  there  is  a  con- 
stant need  for  exceptionally  skilled  professionals  who  have  expertise  in  mathe- 
matics, scientific  reasoning  and  advanced  technologies  to  support  the  economic 
growth  of  these  industries.  This  growth  will,  in  turn,  create  additional  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  throughout  the  region. 

Status  of  fiscal  year  1993  grant  and  request  for  additional  support 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  project  to  the  continued  economic  success 
of  our  community  and  the  Delaware  Valley  region,  and  of  its  value  as  a  model  pro- 
gram for  similar  efforts  around  the  nation,  this  Subcommittee  provided  La  Salle 
with  a  grant  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  million  to  support  the  first  phase  of  development 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Advsmcement  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching.  We  have 
submitted  an  application  for  the  grant  to  the  department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  are  working  with  them  toward  the  release  of  these  funds.  Although 
we  have  not  yet  received  a  final  response  to  our  application  from  the  agency,  we 
are  confident  that  the  funds  will  be  provided  in  the  near  future. 

With  our  initial  grant,  we  plan  to  hire  an  architect  and  conduct  the  necessary 
steps  for  breaking  ground  and  beginning  construction  of  the  facility.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  to  move  on  to  the  second  phase  of  this  project  in  a  timely  manner,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  Subcommittee  provide  a  second  allocation  of  funds,  in  the 
amount  of  $10  million,  for  this  project  in  your  fiscal  year  1994  bill.  With  these 
funds,  we  will  begin  construction  of  the  facility. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  past  support  of  this  initiative,  and  for  pro- 
viding me  the  opportunity  to  update  you  on  its  status  in  my  testimony. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Michael  Mooney,  President,  Lewis  &  Clark  College 

I  want  to  thank  the  Chairwoman  and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony.  My  topic  is  a 
major  initiative  in  Portland  that  can  help  support  the  important  work  of  agencies 
under  the  purview  of  this  panel — development  of  the  Oregon  Center  for  Science  and 
the  Environment. 

Our  initiative  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  fully  consistent  with  and  supportive  of 
the  environmental  programs  of  the  Environmental  F*rotection  Agency,  while  also  ad- 
dressing the  economic  and  community  development  concerns  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  Center  will  support  research  initiatives  at 
these  agencies  both  directly  and  indirectly.  It  will  also  help  produce  data,  scholar- 
ship and  training  of  substantial  relevance  to  federal  environmental  policymakers. 

A  principal  challenge  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century  is  to  prepare  the 
next  generation  of  American  citizens  for  economic  development  that  balances  the 
need  for  job  creation  with  environmental  protection.  This  will  require  educating  our 
young  people  in  scientific  and  business  practices  that  maintain  our  international 
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competitiveness  while  responding  to  the  increasing  signs  of  danger  to  our  natural 
environment. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  world  leader  in  effective  resource  development,  en- 
ergy production,  and  responsible  environmental  policies.  Our  industries,  scientists, 
and  public  policy  makers  have  established  many  of  the  standards  increasingly  emu- 
lated around  Lhe  globe.  Particularly  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  the  United  States  has  set 
the  pace  for  developing  environmentally  sound  industrial  technologies  which  have 
themselves  become  valued  export  commodities.  To  continue  this  effort  and  to  bxiild 
bridges  with  academic  and  industrial  partners  in  Asia,  Latin  America  and  else- 
where, America  needs  to  expand  its  capacity  for  international  commerce  in  science, 
business,  and  environmental  technologies. 

The  Pacific  Northwest — particularly  the  Portland,  Oregon,  area — has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  these  efforts.  The  development  of  the  region's  hydropower  re- 
sources, the  sensitive  relationship  between  the  Hanford  nuclear  works  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  the  need  to  manage  timber  and  fishing  resources  are  all  issues 
that  have  resulted  in  a  concentration  of  professional  expertise  in  Portland.  The  Port- 
land area  has  long  been  known  for  its  attentiveness  to  the  development  of  quality 
resource  management  programs,  including  efforts  for  mass  transportation,  recycling, 
balancing  water  quality  and  industrial  needs,  land  use  planning,  and  other  areas. 
Top-quality  science  education  is  fiindamental  to  success  in  providing  the  cornerstone 
for  economic  development.  Success  in  this  arena  will  depend  upon  creative  public- 
private  partnerships,  new  levels  of  coordination  with  respect  to  public  policies  and 
industrial  practices,  and  the  creation  of  "common  ground"  for  constructively  address- 
ing the  industrial,  commercial  and  educational  challenges  of  the  coming  decade. 

2.  International  Trade. — Rhode  Island  needs  to  realize  its  export  potential  and  in- 
creased sophistication  with  respect  to  international  trade  issues.  One  of  the  few  en- 
couraging aspects  of  the  recent  economic  downturn  has  been  the  increased  attention 
by  New  England  firms  to  exploiting  new  markets  for  their  products.  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, for  example,  exports  have  risen  dramatically — 65%  in  the  past  five  years — due 
in  part  to  the  success  of  innovative  programs  such  as  those  offered  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Export  Assistance  Center  at  Bryant  College. 

This  is  especially  welcome  news,  since  for  every  $50,000  in  new  international 
trade  one  job  may  be  preserved  or  created  within  the  region.  But  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  terms  of  increasing  local  firms'  awareness  and  technical  exper- 
tise with  respect  to  international  opportunities,  efficient  identification  and  follow-up 
of  trade  leads,  and  pooling  regional  resources  for  increased  international  visibility 
and  market  leverage.  The  New  England  region,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  Rim  with 
several  busy  ports  and  transportation  centers,  is  ideally  positioned  to  exploit  trade 
opportunities  in  the  European  Community  and,  eventually,  throughout  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

3.  Small  business  development. — ^The  importance  of  small  businesses  in  job  cre- 
ation and  technological  innovation  is  well  documented.  For  the  past  two  aecades, 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  new  jobs  have  been  created  within  small  firms.  Although 
the  attrition  rates  for  new  enterprises  remain  high,  longitudinal  studies  of  entre- 
preneurial behavior  now  suggest  a  more  encouraging  pattern  of  cumulative  learning 
over  multiple  successive  ventures.  Further  progress  will  depend  upon  increased  un- 
derstanding of  the  organizational  dynamics  of  new  ventures,  new  models  of  entre- 
preneurship  education,  and  better  techniques  for  reconciling  the  capital  needs  of 
new  firms  with  the  fiduciary  obligations  of  financial  institutions  and  capital  mar- 
kets. Similarly,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  terms  of  creating  and  nurturing  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities  and  women. 

4.  Work  force  retraining. — To  compete  effectively  in  the  global  marketplace,  the 
firms  of  the  region  will  need  "high  performance"  workers;  more  flexible  supervisors; 
greater  facility  in  managing  bom  industrial  processes  and  information;  and  better 
delivery  systems  for  lifelong  and  continuing  education.  They  will  need  training  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  engage  and  motivate  displaced  industrial  workers  and 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  an  mcreasingly  diverse  work  force.  This  will  place  new 
demands  on  the  educational  institutions  of  the  region,  and  require  new  partnerships 
between  the  business  and  educational  communities. 

Bryant  College,  a  130-year-old  independent  college  of  business  administration  in 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  is  positioned  both  educationally  and  geographically  to 
take  the  lead  in  regional  economic  conversion  efforts. 

Since  1973  Bryant  College  has  invested  heavily  of  its  own  resources  to  bmld  an 
impressive  array  of  "corporate  outreach"  and  professional  education  programs  that, 
collectively,  have  served  as  an  important  engine  for  regional  economic  development, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  export  promotion. 

Throughout  Southern  New  England,  Bryant  has  earned  a  very  favorable  reputa- 
tion not  only  as  a  fertile  recruiting  ground  for  highly  qualified  business  profes- 
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sionals  (30,000  alumni  in  eight  business  disciplines),  but  also  as  a  valuable  soiirce 
of  expertise  and  practical  support  in  small  business  development,  corporate  training 
programs,  executive  and  continuing  professional  education,  export  and  international 
trade  assistance,  and  consulting  and  succession  planning  services  for  family  busi- 
nesses. 

Bryant's  faculty  of  138  teacher-scholars  is  a  proven  regional  resource,  sharing  its 
expertise  through  consulting,  research  and  community  service  activities.  The  Col- 
lege's 2,800  fiill-time  undergraduates,  currently  drawn  fi:t)m  31  states  and  34  foreign 
countries,  represent  a  valuable  talent  pool  for  the  region,  as  do  its  800  graduate  stu- 
dents within  its  M.B.A  and  M.S.  in  Taxation  programs.  Over  10,000  people  annu- 
ally, representing  some  1,800  firms  take  advantage  of  Bryant's  continuing  education 
programs  and  corporate  outreach  services. 

Txirough  its  five  corporate  outreach  programs,  extensive  Executive  and  Profes- 
sional dontinviing  Education  operations,  and  Part-Time  Studies  program,  Bryant 
has  earned  a  particularly  strong  reputation  for  service  to  the  corporate  community 
and  the  work  force  of  Southern  New  En^and.  Among  the  principal  vehicles  for  de- 
livery of  training  and  corporate  consultation  services  are: 

— Center  for  Management  Development  (established  1973) 

— Rhode  Island  Snmll  Business  Development  Center  (established  1982) 

— Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center  (esteblished  1988) 

—World  Trade  Center  Rhode  Island  (esteblished  1989) 

— Institute  for  Family  Enterprise  (esteblished  1991). 

The  new  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic  Development  will  serve 
as  the  oreanizational  umbrella  for  Bryant's  existing  corporate  outreach  activities, 
and  proviae  a  more  comprehensive  and  integrated  delivery  system  for  their  client 
services. 

The  College  has  long  stressed  the  importance  of  "service  to  the  corporate  commu- 
nity" as  a  central  part  of  its  institutional  mission.  Since  the  early  1970's,  this  com- 
mitment has  been  manifest  through  the  ColleBe's  corporate  outreach  programs, 
which  address  the  training  and  consulting  needs  of  the  corporate  leadership  and 
work  force  of  Southern  New  England.  These  include: 

A  Center  for  Management  Development  (CMD) 

Esteblished  in  1973  as  Bryant's  vehicle  for  addressing  the  training  and  continuing 
professional  education  needs  of  the  corporate  community  and  regional  workforce,  the 
Center  now  serves  more  than  8,000  individual,  corporate  and  nonprofit  cliente  annu- 
ally in  more  than  300  programs  on  campus,  in  mobile  microcomputer  laboratories 
and  at  corporate  locations  in  southern  New  England. 

B.  Rhode  Island  Small  Business  Development  Center  (RISBDC) 

In  1982  Bryant  College  became  the  nation's  first  private  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  operate  a  stetewide  Small  Business  Development  Center.  Today,  RISBDC 
operates  a  network  of  six  offices  throughout  the  stete  under  fiinding  fi-om  the  Col- 
lege, the  federal  Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Economic  Development.  The  Small  Business  Administration  considers  RISBDC  to 
be  among  its  flagship  operations,  having  had  a  positive  impact  on  over  1,000  con- 
sulting clients  in  1991-92,  and  having  served  over  3,000  people  through  ite  many 
training  programs. 

Of  special  interest,  given  the  increased  importance  of  "defense  conversion"  issues 
and  the  region's  extraordinary  exposure  to  the  efifecte  of  defense  restructuring,  is 
RISBDC's  recent  successful  collaboration  with  the  Northern  Rhode  Island  Private 
Indust^  Council  in  providing  an  innovative  Entrepreneurial  Training  Program  to 
assist  36  unemployed  technicians  wishing  to  start  and  manage  their  own  busi- 
nesses. The  program  reporte  a  nearly  90  percent  success  rate  as  measured  by  tiie 
number  of  new  enterprises  esteblished  and  job  placements.  Moreover,  this  service 
was  delivered  at  a  per  capite  cost  of  approximately  $4,000,  not  including  the  tax- 
payers' savings  resulting  from  the  removal  of  over  thirty  workers  fi"om  tne  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

C.  Rhode  Island  Export  Assistance  Center  (RIEAC) 

In  1988,  in  response  to  recommendations  developed  by  a  stetewide  tesk  force,  Bry- 
ant College  esteblished  the  Rhode  Island  Export  Assistence  Center  to  assist  busi- 
nesses aspiring  to  operate  in  a  global  economy.  In  four  years,  RIEAC's  programs 
have  attracted  national  recognition  for  their  success  in  instructing  business  practi- 
tioners, including  small  businesses,  in  the  identification  and  pursuit  of  international 
market  opportunities. 

As  a  component  of  the  proposed  CIBED,  RIEAC  also  plans  to  develop  export 
management  teams"  to  help  companies  identify  new  markete  for  their  products  and 
to  develop  international  marketing  strat^es.  With  RISBDC,  RIEAC  staff  is  con- 
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templating  how  best  to  assist  companies  in  the  technology  transfer  process,  in  order 
to  find  viable  civilian  markets  for  defense-related  companies  and  products.  Re- 
sources are  also  needed  to  support  a  "Faculty-in-Residence  Program"  enabling  Bry- 
ant faculty  members  to  spend  a  semester  in  residence  at  RIEAC  conducting  re- 
search in  international  trade  issues  and/or  designing  curriculum  or  student  intern- 
ship experiences  in  such  areas  as  global  trade,  international  marketing,  and  import- 
export  policy. 

D.  World  Trade  Center  Rhode  Island  (WTCRI) 

In  1989  Bryant  College  became  the  first  private  institution  of  higher  education 
to  operate  a  World  Trade  Center  fi-anchise.  As  a  member  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
Association,  Bryant  is  part  of  a  network  of  over  185  international  centers  organized 
to  provide  trade  services  to  both  corporate  and  small  business  clients.  These  include 
an  international  computer  network,  a  newsletter  of  international  trade  issues  and 
reciprocal  services  with  over  400,000  afi&liate  members. 

E.  Institute  for  Family  Enterprise  (IFE) 

Rhode  Island  has  been  called  the  quintessential  family  business  state,  with  an  es- 
timated 75-85  percent  of  its  business  entities  under  family  ownership.  These  firms 
are  subject  not  only  to  the  ordinary  pressures  of  corporate  growth  and  survival,  but 
to  an  important  overlay  of  family  dynamics.  This  creates  special  needs  with  respect 
to  coping  with  intergenerational  succession  and  financial  planning, 
multigenerational  conflict  resolution,  estate  planning  and  a  host  of  other  unique 
problems. 

Based  upon  this  tradition  of  service  to  the  business  community  of  Southern  New 
England,  Bryant  College  is  establishing  a  unified  Center  for  International  Business 
ana  Economic  Development  to  enable  tne  College  to  play  an  even  more  central  role 
in  the  economic  conversion  process  within  Rhode  Island  and  the  region. 

The  new  Center  will  bring  together,  physically  and  organizationally,  Bryant's  ex- 
isting corporate  outreach  programs.  This  would  allow  for  greater  intellectual  syn- 
ergy, improved  economies  of  scale  and  shared  client  intake  and  referral  systems. 

The  new  Center  will  dramatically  strengthen  the  Unkages  among  Bryant's  tradi- 
tional academic  and  corporate  service  functions  (teaching,  research,  executive  edu- 
cation, continuing  and  professional  education,  and  direct  corporate  outreach),  the 
numerous  economic  development  agencies  of  the  region,  and  the  business  and  indus- 
trial community. 

CIBED  will  provide  an  important  regional  focus  for  innovative  public-private  part- 
nerships in  education,  training  and  applied  research  in  such  areas  as  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  defense  conversion.  It  will  include  modem,  flexible  facilities 
(estimated  45,000  net  assignable  square  feet)  for: 

—Co-location  and  expansion  of  Bryant's  existing  corporate  outreach  programs; 

— Training  and  program  development  for  high  performance  work  force,  improved 
supervisory  skills  and  strategic  management; 

— Conference  and  seminar  activities  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  presentation 
technologies; 

— Faculty  and  student  research  offices; 

— Satellite  library  and  computing  activities; 

— ^Accommodations  for  visiting  scholars  and  practitioners; 

— Programs  to  assist  defense  businesses. 

The  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic  Development  will  be  an  im- 
portant educational  resource  for  the  region,  enabUng  Bryant  College  to  build  upon 
its  high  quality,  pragmatic  business  education  programs  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,  while  also  addressing  the  educational  needs  of  the  regional  work 
force.  CIBED  will  provide  important  opportunities  for:  (1)  internationalizing  the 
Bryant  educational  experience  and  increasing  student  and  faculty  involvement  in 
real-world  business  and  economic  issues,  and  (2)  realizing  the  full  educational  po- 
tential of  Bryant's  corporate  outreach  services  as  laboratory  settings  for  meaningiEul 
student  internship  and  placement  experiences;  direct  student  participation  in  re- 
search programs,  data  analysis  and  the  delivery  of  training  and  consulting  services 
in  such  areas  as  export  assistance,  organizational  development,  management  of 
technology,  entrepreneurial  studies,  and  regional  economic  development  and  busi- 
ness policy  studies. 

Through  a  combination  of  new  facHities  and  program  support,  CIBED  will  allow 
closer  Unkage  between  the  College's  nationally  recognized  corporate  outreach  pro- 
grams and  its  primary  educational  missions:  teaching  and  research.  It  will  also 
Build  bridges  to  the  corporate  community,  resulting  in  increased  opportunities  for 
direct  student  involvement  and  practical  experience  that  enhance  the  value  of  Bry- 
ant graduates  in  the  marketplace. 
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As  a  regional  resource,  CIBED  would  provide  fertile  opportunities  for  demonstra- 
tion projects,  experiments  with  new  trsoning  modalities,  innovative  public-private 
partnerships  and  "common  ground"  for  educators  and  business  leadership  to  address 
key  issues  and  policies. 

Bryant  has  organized  a  CIBED  Task  Force  to  define  more  precisely  the  mecha- 
nisms for  expanding  student  and  faculty  involvement  with  tiie  Center  and  its  cor- 
porate outreach  programs.  The  task  force  will  review  the  facilities  requirements  of 
the  Center  and  recommend  appropriate  models  for  curriculum  development  and  co- 
operative research  and  program  development  activities  with  other  institutions  with- 
in the  region  and  internationally.  Formal  task  force  recommendations  will  be  dehv- 
ered  in  the  spring,  but  the  following  modes  of  educational  activity  are  under  consid- 
eration: 

— CIBED  graduate  assistants 

— Export  assistance  internships 

— Summer  institutes  on  technology  transfer,  defense  conversion,  etc. 

— ^Entrepreneurship  training  for  displaced  workers 

— Senior  seminar  projects  within  small  firms 

— Work  force  re-training  and  skills  development  programs 

— Basic  management  seminars 

— ^Executive  development  programs 

— Management  training  programs  for  technical  professionals 

— Regional  studies  and  economic  forecasting  activities 

— Family  business  programs:  research,  consulting,  seminars 

— Faculty-in-residence  programs  within  corporate  outreach  programs 

— ^Visiting  scholars  and  lectureship  programs 

— Seed  funding  for  faculty  and  student  research  projects 

— Curriculum  development  grants 

— Traditional  coursework:  undergraduate  and  graduate 

— Student  placements  managing  the  regionsd  trade  data  network 

— ^Visiting  practitioners  and  executive-in-residence  programs 

— Nationally  prominent  speakers  and  teleconferencing  programs 

— Residential  programs  for  visiting  scholars  and  dignitaries 

— Small  scale  demonstration  projects  to  develop  case  study  materials 

— Consulting  assistance  to  corporate  and  small  business  communities 

— Customized  training  and  seminars  geared  to  regional  needs 

— Internships  within  regional  economic  development  agencies 

— Faculty  development  programs  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

In  many  respects,  the  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment represents  the  logical  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  Brvant  College  as  a  re- 
gional resource  for  business  education  and  service  to  tiie  work  force  and  corporate 
community  of  Southern  New  England.  As  the  region  confi-onts  the  massive  economic 
conversion  challenges  posed  by  me  defense  restructuring  and  downsizing,  it  will  rely 
more  than  ever  on  developing  high  performance,  lean  production  work  organiza- 
tions. These  organizations  wiU  be  populated  by  a  more  diverse  and  flexible  work 
force,  run  by  a  new  generation  of  technically  sophisticated  managers  who  are  fiilly 
prepared  to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace.  The  faculty  and  students  of  Bryant 
College  will  be  important  players  in  that  transition,  and  CIBED  will  be  among  the 
most  important  assets  for  refiieling  the  engine  for  regional  economic  development. 

To  advance  our  regional  defense  conversion  efforts  and  to  realize  the  vision  that 
Bryant  College  has  created  for  the  Center  for  International  Business  and  Economic 
Development,  Bryant  is  seeking  a  Federal  contribution  of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  This  figure  represents  the  final  portion  of  the  federal  share  of  this  project.  The 
total  cost  of  the  facility  is  estimated  to  be  $12,500,000. 

Madam  Chair,  the  fiscal  year  1993  grant  to  Bryant  College  of  $2,000,000  is  being 
used  to  support  the  architectural  and  engineering  design  phases  for  the  proposed 
new  CIBED  facility,  to  underwrite  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  its  corporate 
outreach  programs,  and  as  seed  funding  for  new  research  and  training  opportunities 
in  the  defense  conversion  area.  Subsequent  funding  will  be  utilized  to  construct  and 
equip  the  facility  with  the  state-of-the-art  resources  that  I  have  outlined  today.  We 
thai^  you  for  your  support. 


Statement  of  Association  of  American  Untversities,  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  American  Council  on 
Education 

The  member  universities  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (AAU),  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC), 
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and  the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
testimony  in  support  of  the  budget  request  of  the  National  Science  Foiind[ation. 

In  this  time  of  tight  budgets  and  economic  transition,  the  importance  of  adequate 
investment  for  the  futvire  cannot  be  ignored.  We  must  stimulate  new  technologies 
so  that  competitive  industries  can  provide  jobs,  and  we  must  provide  a  sufficiently 
educated  and  motivated  work  force  as  an  attraction  and  necessary  factor  for  indus- 
trial activity. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  going  through  a  transition.  The  breadth  of  de- 
mands and  expectations  for  the  agency  has  never  been  greater.  Opportunities  and 
needs  in  research  and  science  education  have  grown  dramatically.  Despite  tiie  com- 
mitment of  now  three  successive  Presidents  to  double  the  budget  of  the  Foundation 
to  better  match  national  needs  with  agency  activities,  resources  have  fallen  far 
short.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to  provide 
as  much  of  NSF's  $3.2  billion  budget  request  as  possible. 

THE  ROLE  OF  NSF 

Our  people  are  our  most  precious  natural  resource.  A  work  force  with  sufficient 
skills  and  learning  holds  the  key  to  our  progress  and  our  economic  future.  The  fun- 
damental purpose  of  universities  is  learning  through  both  research,  which  creates 
new  knowledge,  and  teaching,  which  transmits  this  knowledge  to  students  and  to 
the  people  and  businesses  of  our  nation. 

Learning  occurs  at  universities  at  all  levels — for  precoUege  students  and  their 
teachers  through  a  large  array  of  courses,  camps,  and  seminars;  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  in  both  course  work  and,  increasingly,  as  aides  on  research  projects;  at  the 
graduate  and  professional  levels  through  seminars  and  research  projects  for  more 
specialized  knowledge;  for  part-time  students  seeking  to  further  themselves  at  all 
stages  of  their  careers  through  continuing  education;  and  at  the  facvdty  level  as  part 
of  the  process  of  scientific  research  and  discovery. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  crucial  to  these  university  activities.  NSF  is 
the  predominant  source  of  funds  for  many  important  fields  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing research.  Regardless  of  strategic  or  fiindamental  labels  one  might  assign  to  any 
areas  of  work  at  a  given  time,  the  Foundation  supports  research  and  education  for 
the  long  term  in  subjects  of  vital  national  importance. 

A  majority  of  the  funded  projects  support  the  work  of  individual  investigators  and 
their  small  teams  of  students  and  technicians.  The  Foundation  fiinding  also  has  le- 
veraged other  private  and  public  sector  funds  to  provide  additional  resources  to  un- 
dertake these  activities.  Finally,  agency  programs  have  stimulated  new  collabora- 
tions among  educational  institutions  and  industrial  partners  which  will  speed  the 
flow  of  new  knowledge. 

NSF  fiuiding  assists  us  in  nimierous  endeavors  of  importance  to  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  soaal  weU-being: 
— ^At  the  University  of  Maryland  and  other  institutions  nationwide,  NSF  research 
grants  support  the  education  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  The  di- 
rect finanaal  support  of  these  students  is  only  part  of  the  benefit.  These  stu- 
dents are  taking  part  in  exciting  and  important  research.  They  are  the  "human 
resources"  of  the  futvire,  and  involvement  in  NSF-funded  research  projects  has 
put  them  on  the  cutting  edge.  It  is  this  next  generation  of  scientists,  teachers, 
and  engineers  already  in  the  pipeline  which  are  most  severely  affected  by  the 
NSF  budget.  They  are  our  future. 
— ^The  NSF  has  recognized  the  need  to  engage  all  students  in  the  learning  of 
science  and  is  actively  supporting  efforts  at  all  levels  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding technical,  two-and  tour-year  colleges,  as  well  as  comprehensive  research 
universities.  More  than  $74  miUion  has  been  requested  for  curriculum  and  lab- 
oratory development  and  teacher  and  faculty  development  at  all  levels  of  higher 
education. 
— The  graduate  traineeship  program  within  the  Graduate  Education  Research 
budget  is  important,  and  we  urge  a  modest  increase  from  the  proposed  $9  mil- 
lion to  $10  million.  This  increase  would  permit  continued  slow  growth  in  se- 
lected areas  of  critical  national  need.  The  National  Science  Board  proposed  the 
establishment  of  this  graduate  traineeship  program  FY  '92  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  domestic  work  force  in  fields  requiring  advanced  training  in  science 
and  engineering  by  providing  funds  to  universities  to  enable  them  to  support 
more  U.S.  citizens  in  their  advanced  education.  The  Board  regards  a  traineeship 
program  as  a  small  part  of  national  efforts  to  renew  the  entire  science  education 
process.  The  amount  we  propose  for  this  program  would  allow  the  Foundation 
to  continue  funding  for  the  first  class,  begun  with  last  year's  funding,  and  begin 
a  second  year's  class  of  the  same  size. 
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-Also  within  the  Graduate  Education  Research  budget  is  the  NSF  Fellowship 
Program,  one  of  the  premier  science  fellowship  programs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  FY  '91,  the  fellowship  program  finally  achieved  the  National  Science 
Board's  target  of  doubling  the  size  of  the  program  to  1100  fellows.  Since  then, 
the  number  of  fellows  has  dropped  to  850.  Additionally,  the  Foundation  has  fall- 
en behind  the  support  of  other  agencies,  in  that  it  no  longer  provides  adequately 
for  either  the  student  stipend  or  institutional  allowance.  Although  it  is  too  late 
to  affect  the  class  of  1993-94  fellows,  we  hope  that  the  Foundation  and  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  funding  in  the  '95  budget  cycle  sufficient  to  support  at  least 
1000  fellows  with  stipends  and  institutional  allowances  increased  by  $1,000 
each  to  $15,000  and  $8,500,  respectively. 

-The  NSF  has  been  a  leader  in  programs  which  recognize  the  urgent  need  to 
ftiily  develop  the  hvunan  resources  of  this  nation.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  NSF  has 
adm-essed  the  need  to  bring  women  and  minorities  into  the  fields  of  science  and 
engineering.  For  example,  using  NSF  support,  Princeton  University  has  been 
able  to  provide  additional  research  opportunities  and  visiting  professorships  for 
women  and  minorities  in  such  fields  as  fluid  dynamics,  geological  science,  and 
computer-aided  designs  of  complex  integrated  circuits. 

-The  NSF  has  accepted  the  challenge  or  strengthening  the  nation's  science  and 
math  education  programs.  Elementary  school  teachers  in  the  inner  city  of  Los 
Angeles  are  gaining  new  understanding  and  enthusiasm  for  science  as  a  result 
of  Qieir  participation  in  the  NSF-funded  PRAXIS  Science  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  (USC).  Through  this  program,  teams  of  teachers 
and  administrators  upgrade  their  conceptual  understanding  in  science,  develop 
expertise  in  new  teacmng  methodologies,  and  learn  to  provide  scientific  experi- 
ences that  cross  the  cultural  boundaries  in  the  richly  mverse  classrooms  of  the 
area. 

-Around  the  country,  NSFs  Systemic  Reform  Initiative  is  working  with  states 
on  programs  to  improve  math  and  science  education.  Because  of  Nebraska's  geo- 
graphic expanse  and  sparse  population,  the  Nebraska  Statewide  Systemic  Ini- 
tiative developed  a  Distance  Learning  Initiative.  Using  the  state's  existing  sat- 
ellite network,  high  school  students  as  far  apart  as  500  miles  can  participate 
in  the  Practical  PrecoUege  Mathematics  covu-se  in  which  students  are  linked 
with  a  class-room  teacher.  Cooperative  problem-solving  and  active  learning  are 
emphasized. 

In  Louisiana,  the  NSF  Systemic  Reform  Initiative  has  funded  a  project  with 
the  state's  EPSCoR  Committee  (LaSER)  that  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  re- 
structuring the  way  K-12  math  and  science  is  taugnt  in  Louisiana.  Science  and 
engineering  Graduate  Fellows  supported  through  the  Louisiana  Education 
Quality  Support  Fund  (LEQSF)  are  now  being  required  to  work  with  elemen- 
tary and/or  secondary  local  school  associations  to  stimulate  students'  interest  in 
science  and  math  courses. 

-Through  innovative  programming  and  increased  attention  to  the  interface  of  in- 
dustry and  academic  science,  the  NSF  has  made  a  significant  impact  on  new 
universitv-industry  partnerships  which  will  pay  off  for  the  nation.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  the  NSF  has  provided  funding  for  the  Berkeley 
Sensor  and  Actuator  Center.  "The  Center's  research  on  miniature,  sensors  and 
moving  mechanical  elements  have  already  created  far-reaching  impUcations  for 
industry,  transportation,  energy  use,  and  medical  care.  For  example,  in  the 
medical  area,  micro-sensors  are  being  developed  to  detect  tumors  with 
microfabricated  infrared  detectors.  These  would  be  placed  on  catheters  to  mini- 
mize invasive  surgeries  and  risky  biopsies  for  growths  deep  inside  patients. 

-In  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  the  NSF  Science  and  Technology  Centers  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Centers  have  positioned  themselves  ana  established  the  in- 
dustry ties  to  move  forward  as  the  nation  seeks  to  convert  the  defense-based 
economy  into  a  competitive  civilian  economy.  NSF  is  playing  a  significant  role 
in  the  administration's  "Defense  Conversion"  plan  developed  by  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  in  the  area  of  manufacturing  education.  This 
involvement  demonstrates  that  the  NSF  is  weU-positioned  in  this  area  of  critical 
national  need. 

-Research  done  in  the  NSF  Science  and  Technology  Centers  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Centers  are  already  having  an  impact  on  our  lives.  The  National  Center 
for  Earthquake  Engineering  Research  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  using  funds  provided  by  the  NSF  and  matching  them  dollar-for-doUar 
with  state,  industry,  university  and  other  contributions,  has  already  increased 
awareness  of  earthquake  risk  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  United  States.  Center 
researchers  are  working  closely  with  New  York  City  officials  to  develop  seismic 
amendments  for  the  City  Code,  and  similar  efforts  are  underway  with  several 
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other  states  as  well.  NSF  support  has  also  enabled  the  Center  to  begin  system- 
atically studying  the  efifect  of  earthquakes  on  the  nation's  water,  power  and 
telecommunications  networks;  to  asses  system  vulnerabilities;  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  mitigation. 

Researchers  at  the  Cornell  Theory  Center,  a  project  jointly  funded  by  NSF, 
several  oliier  federal  agencies.  New  York  State,  IBM  and  others,  maintain  an 
ongoing  collaboration  with-physicians  at  the  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery  in 
New  York  City.  Center  reseeirchers  use  the  Cornell  parallel  computing  facilities 
to  model  human  bone  implant  systems  for  total  hip  and  knee  replacements  to 
reUeve  the  pain  of  degenerative  arthritis.  As  a  result  of  their  work,  physicians 
are  now  able  to  accurately  custom  machine  the  prosthesis  using  roDots.  Sur- 
geons have  also  introduced  robots  into  the  surgical  procedure,  using  them  to 
drill  the  hole  for  the  implant  stem  at  the  hospital,  with  enhanced  precision  and 
improved  outcome  for  tne  patient.  Currently  more  than  250,000  total  hip  and 
total  knee  replacements  are  annually  performed  in  the  United  States. 

NSF  support  for  research  infrastructure 

We  support  the  NSF  facihties  and  instrumentation  program  funding  of  $55  mil- 
lion, ft-esent  academic  research  fadlity  needs  are  sigmficantlv  greater  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  program  and  we  continue  to  believe  there  should  be  a  multiagency  ini- 
tiative to  renovate  existing  research  laboratories  and  construct  new  facihties  when 
warranted  in  expanding  areas  of  science  and  engineering  research. 

The  NSF  and  the  Nation's  future 

We  have  purposely  highlighted  the  diversity  of  the  NSF  program  to  underscore 
the  multiple  impacts  NSF  has  on  our  nation.  The  nation's  investment  in  NSF  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  the  programs  mentioned  are  good  examples  why.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  critical  role  of  the  NSF  to  the  nation  must  also  address  the  NSF's  role 
in  support  of  basic  research. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  the  nation  would  be  without  this  basic  research 
and  the  human  capital  that  it  served  to  develop.  We  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
area  of  basic  research  that  it  is  almost  taken  for  granted.  Our  success  in  basic  re- 
search has  enabled  us  to  undertake  initiatives  in  years  past  which  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  defense  of  our  nation,  the  elimination  of  disease,  and  the  exploration 
of  space.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  was  the  human  capital,  trained  and 
tested  in  basic  research,  that  has  applied  basic  knowledge  to  the  national  priorities 
in  government  and  industry.  It  is  the  same  human  capital  and  fundamental  knowl- 
edge, both  products  of  basic  research,  that  will  allow  the  nation  to  tackle  future 
problems. 

An  investment  in  NSF  is  an  investment  in  America's  future.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  focused  on  new  programs  and  mechanisms  which  will  apply  the  na- 
tion's knowledge  base  and  resources  to  the  arena  of  economic  competition.  These  are 
important  issues.  College-  and  university-trained  scientists  and  engineers  are 
central  to  tiiis  endeavor.  But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  nations's  strength 
in  basic  research  that  has  provided  the  "seed  com"  for  this  endeavor,  and  that  if 
we  are  to  have  "seed  com"  for  the  future,  we  must  continue  to  invest  in  the  people 
and  research  that  have  made  America  the  world's  leader  in  science  and  technology. 


Statement  of  Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center,  San  Diego,  CA 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  testimony  for  the  record  as  you  make  your  FY  1994  spending  deci- 
sions. On  behalf  of  the  Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego,  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  all  for  your  past  support  of  the  Hospital's  efforts  to  provide  quality 
pediatric  health  care  to  all  of  the  children  in  the  San  Diego  region. 

Children's  Hospital  is  the  only  pediatric  trauma  facility  in  San  Diego  and  Imperial 
Counties,  and  it  also  provides  a  myriad  of  other  crucial  pediatric  services  to  every 
child — regardless  of  citizenship  or  abiUty  to  pay — ^who  needs  medical  attention,  in- 
cluding pediatric  cardiology  and  cardiovascular  surgery.  Every  year.  Children's  Hos- 
pital treats  more  than  5,000  children  who  were  bom  with  congenital  heart  defects 
and  disease. 

Given  the  exploding  child  population  in  the  San  Diego  area — currently  numbering 
almost  700,000  children  in  me  Hospital's  service  area  and  still  growing,  the  preva- 
lence and  severity  of  pediatric  heart  problems,  and  breakthrough  approaches  to 
treatment,  we  are  planning  to  expand  the  Hospital's  cardiac  capabilities — ^in  staff, 
facilities  and  equipment.  We  have  identified  this  initiative  as  an  absolute  necessity 
for  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Hospital.  As  such,  the  Hospital  is  requesting  Federal 
support  for  the  purchase  of  the  needed  equipment  in  the  amount  of  $3  milUon.  Such 
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support  will  allow  the  Hospital  to  meet  the  cardiac  care  needs  of  the  children  in 
the  surrounding  civilian  and  military  communities. 

While  heart  disease  is  often  thought  of  as  a  condition  that  afflicts  older  individ- 
uals, children  actually  suffer  the  ravages  of  heart  defects  in  large  numbers.  Aver- 
ages from  the  last  few  years  show  that  approximately  eight  of  every  1,000  babies 
are  bom  with  congenital  heart  disease.  Without  immediate  intervention  in  these 
cases,  the  heart  of  the  newborn  cannot  sustain  life. 

Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  enjoys  a  growing  reputation  as  a  leading 
center  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  problems  in  infants,  children  and 
adolescents  into  adulthood.  Its  cardiovasculsir  surgeons  and  cardiologists,  supported 
by  a  full  team  of  specialists  with  cardiac  expertise,  provide  virtually  the  only  pedi- 
atric expertise  in  the  San  Diego  area  and  currently  treat  more  than  5,000  children 
with  heart  problems  each  year.  As  a  result,  the  Hospital  is  now  planning  to  build 
a  pediatric  neart  center  designed  exclusively  for  chUdren.  The  center  will  bring  to- 
gether new  and  existing  program  components  in  a  uniquely  desigried  pediatric  car- 
diac facility  to  offer  all  the  children  of  the  area  the  finest  pediatric  cardiology  serv- 
ices available  in  the  country. 

While  pediatric  expertise  is  essential  in  understanding  and  appropriately  treating 
the  pediatric  cardiac  patient,  much  of  the  medical  advantage  is  lost  without  the  ap- 
propriate facilities  and  equipment.  Until  now.  Children's  Hospital  has  been  forced 
to  rely  upon  the  cardiac  catheterization  laboratory  of  a  neighboring  adult  hospital. 
The  growing  volume  of  cases,  the  sophistication  of  diagnostic  studies  in  children,  the 
ability  to  treat  increasingly  severe  conditions  and  the  development  of  technology  to 
correct  some  defects  in  the  catheterization  lab  instead  of  the  operating  room,  all 
make  this  no  longer  practical. 

In  contrast,  the  new  center  at  Children's  Hospital  has  been  designed  specifically 
for  children.  It  meets  the  need  to  understand  not  onlv  structural  defects,  the  focus 
in  adult  studies,  but  also  its  effect  on  function.  It  will  accommodate  ventilators,  an 
anesthetic  machine  and  other  monitoring  equipment  in  a  space  which  will  be  suit- 
able and  safe.  FWthermore,  the  equipment  chosen  for  the  new  center  will  reduce 
radiation  doses  which  the  children  receive.  The  Center's  state-of-the-art  cardiac 
catheterization  and  interventional  radiology  laboratory  will  feature  a  bi-plane  x-ray 
machine  with  digitized  imaging  connectea  to  sophisticated  physiological  monitoring 
equipment.  This  system  allows  for  retrieval  and  manipulation  of  enhanced  images 
integrated  with  physiological  data  to  facilitate  fuller  understanding  of  the  current 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  heart  for  better  collaborative  decision  making  by 
the  medical  team  and  to  oetter  predict  the  effects  of  surgical  intervention.  Further- 
more, this  lab  has  been  designed  for  operation  with  fewer  personnel  than  t3rpical, 
thus  reducing  operating  costs. 

The  old  technology  of  archiving  on  permanent,  unchangeable  film  will  be  replaced 
with  high  resolution  computer  images  which  will  be  recorded  with  special  "charged- 
coupled  cameras  on  a  huge  high  speed  disc  and  archived  on  digital  tape.  This  ap- 
proach allows  Children's  Hospital's  cardiologists  to  review  the  data  weeks,  months 
or  even  years  later,  allowing  the  doctors  the  flexibihty  of  reexamining  the  needs  of 
the  patient  over  a  longer  period  with  special  emphasis  on  the  course  of  the  patient's 
history. 

Pediatric  electrophysiology  is  another  important  service  that  will  be  initiated  at 
Children's  new  cardiac  center  beginning  this  summer.  Electrophysiology  involves 
treating  rhjrthm  disturbances  of  the  heart  by  mapping  them  with  multiple 
intracardiac  catheters.  Based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  location  of  the  ori^- 
nating  site  of  the  dysfunction,  tne  physician  is  able  to  select  the  most  effective  meth- 
od for  treating  the  condition.  Many  abnormal  foci  with  the  heart  can  be  destroyed 
by  radio  frequency  ablation,  essentially  "curing"  certain  cardiac  arrythmias.  Prob- 
lems which  are  not  amenable  to  ablation  can  nave  drug  studies  performed  during 
the  mapping  procedure  in  order  to  optimize  pharmacologic  treatment  of  difficult  ar- 
rhythmias, or  may  be  treated  through  placement  of  a  pacemaker.  The  arrival  of  Dr. 
James  Perry — currently  head  of  pediatric  electrophysiology  at  Texas  Children's  Hos- 
pital— at  Children's  this  summer  marks  the  beginning  of  the  first  pediatric 
electrophysiology  service  in  Southern  California,  and  reflects  Children's  Hospital's 
commitment  to  provi(Mng  the  best  and  most  cost  effective  methods  of  pediatric  car- 
diac treatment. 

Children's  Hospital's  heart  center  is  designed  to  accommodate  standard  diag- 
nostic, as  well  as  cardiac  and  non-cardiac  interventional  procedures  and  pediatric 
electrophysiology  using  computer-assisted  methods  of  image  display  that  other  hos- 
pitals win  be  copjdng  for  years  to  come.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  present  com- 
puter revolution,  Chudren  s  Hospital  will  become  a  leading  regional  institution  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  infants,  children  and  adolescents  with  congenital  heart 
disease  well  into  the  next  centviry. 
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Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego  has  become  the  hub  of  a  re- 
^onal  health  care  network  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  seriously  ill  and  in- 
jured children  from  throughout  Southern  California  and  the  southwestern  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  child's  citizenship  or  ability  to  pay. 

While  all  children's  hospitals  are  faced  with  the  overwhelming  job  of  addressing 
the  severe  and  increasing  deterioration  of  the  hesdth  of  this  nation's  children,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego  has  had  to  confront  this  situation 
under  very  trying  and  unique  circumstances,  as  it  seeks  to  serve  a  community  that 
has  experienced  explosive  growth: 
— The  population  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  alone  has  grown  by  20  percent  since 
1980,  making  it  the  sixth  largest  city  in  America  and  its  county  the  fourth  fast- 
est growing  in  the  nation; 
— By  1995,  more  than  700,000  children  will  live  in  the  Children's  Hospital  service 

area — up  from  approximately  600,000  in  1980. 
— San  Diego  Children's  serves  a  growing  military  population  of  more  than  40,000 
families,  and  is  the  second  largest  provider  of  pediatric  care  to  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Pro-ams  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  in  the 
nation.  With  the  recent  identification  of  San  Diego  as  the  only  base  that  will 
not  downsize  in  the  future — instead  becoming  a  "mega  base" — this  service  popu- 
lation will  only  increase  more  dramatically  in  the  future. 
In  addition  to  the  ejcploding  population,  it  is  because  of  the  very  special  nature 
of  San  Diego's  communities  that  we  are  coming  to  your  Subcommittee  for  assistance. 
The  growing  military  population  in  the  San  Diego  area  is  particularly  significant. 
Because  of  tne  enormous  military  population,  excellent  military  health  care  facilities 
have  been  built  to  care  for  the  medical  needs  of  uniformed  military  personnel,  their 
dependents  and  retired  military  families.  Yet  children  have  special  health  care 
needs,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  pediatric  medical  needs  that  cannot  be  adequately 
met  through  these  government  health  care  facilities. 

As  a  result,  CHAMPUS  and  Children's  Hospital  have  for  many  years  worked  to- 
gether to  ensure  that  when  a  military  dependent  child  requires  highly  specialized 
pediatric  medical  services.  Children's  Hospital  will  be  available  to  render  that  care. 
Children's  Hospital  is  currently  the  second  largest  provider  of  pediatric  CHAMPUS 
care  in  the  country  and  the  second  largest  provider  of  all  CHAMPUS  care  in  the 
state  of  California.  Over  the  years,  about  10  percent  of  all  the  care  rendered  by  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  has  been  extended  to  CHAMPUS-sponsored  patients.  As  such,  Chil- 
dren's has  provided  extremely  important  specialty  pediatric  services  that  are  dif- 
ficult or  not  cost-efiFective  for  the  Navy  to  auplicate.  These  figures  underscore  the 
growing  need  for  Children's  to  develop  services,  such  as  those  which  will  be  provided 
at  the  new  heart  center,  to  meet  the  increasing  level  of  need  in  the  area. 

Children's  Hospital  is  recognized  internationally  as  a  center  of  excellence  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  severely  injured,  acutely  and  chronically  ill  children.  In  addi- 
tion. Children's  is  the  only  provider  of  pediatric  trauma  care  in  San  Diego  and  Impe- 
rial Counties.  The  hospital  maintains  a  four-fold  commitment  to  excellence  in  pa- 
tient care,  the  advancement  of  medical  education,  the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  bio- 
medical research,  and  child  advocacy  in  the  face  of  diminishing  financial  returns  re- 
sulting from  the  health  insurance  crisis  in  this  country.  Because  of  its  expertise  and 
commitment  to  child  health.  Children's  Hospital  admits  the  poorest  and  sickest  chil- 
dren in  the  region,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
exploding  population  in  San  Diego  and  the  increasing  number  of  under-and  unin- 
sured, the  Hospital  provides  its  services  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  poorest  and 
sickest  children  at  a  lower  and  lower  level  of  Federal  reimbursement.  Consider: 
— The  number  of  uninsured  children  increased  by  13  percent  in  the  last  five  years, 
due  primarily  to  the  decreasing  number  of  children  covered  by  private  insur- 
ance. 
— Even  though  the  number  of  children  living  in  poverty  grew  by  one-third  in  the 
last  decade,  Medicaid  currently  serves  400,000  fewer  children.  In  1986,  Medic- 
aid covered  only  half  of  the  children  in  families  below  the  poverty  level,  down 
fix)m  two-thirds  a  decade  ago. 
— Injuries  are  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  all  children,  followed  by  congeni- 
tal anomalies,  malignant  neoplasms,  homicides  and  diseases  of  the  heart.  'These 
t5rpes  of  cases  represent  the  core  of  Children's  Hospital's  services. 
Combined  with  the  growing  population,  these  figures  accent  the  increasing  level 
of  financial  strain  tiiat  ChUcfren's  Hospital  faces  in  providing  the  needed  pediatric 
services  to  Southern  California.  Fully  60  percent  of  Children  s  patients  are  covered 
only  under  Medi-Cal  and  Medicaid. 

Another  prominent  demand  on  Children's  Hospital's  capacity  which  also  adds  to 
the  special  nature  of  the  Hospital's  service  area  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Mexican  community  of  Tijuana.  Tijuana's  current  population  of  1.2  million  is  ex- 
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pected  to  rise  by  50  percent — to  1.8  million — by  2000.  Undocximented  immigrants 
often  seek  treatment  at  Children's  Hospital,  for  which  the  Hospital  rarely  receives 
any  payment.  Approximately  2.5  percent  of  the  patients  discharged  annually  from 
Cmloren's  are  residents  of  Mexico,  representing  more  than  four  percent  of  the  Hos- 
pital's patient  days.  Of  the  $6  million  of  health  care  services  provided  by  Children's 
each  year  to  this  population,  the  Hospital  estimates  that  approximately  $5.4  million 
is  provided  free  oi  cnarge. 

With  specific  regard  to  Children's  cardiac  services,  for  example,  each  year,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  provides  life-saving  cardiac  care  to  as  many  as  125  children  that 
have  been  Drought  into  San  Diego  from  Mexico.  These  children  have  no  insurance, 
nor  are  they  covered  under  MemCal.  Children's  Hospital  believes  that  a  critically 
ill  child  should  receive  Life  saving  medical  care,  despite  financial  circumstances  or 
national  origin. 

Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego  has  grown  to  become  an 
international  leader  in  providing  care  to  critically  injured  and  ill  children.  To  sup- 
port Children's  Hospital  of  San  Diego  in  meeting  the  critical  need  for  specialized 
cardiac  care  for  children  in  the  Southern  California  region,  we  are  requesting  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  amount  of  $3  million  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the 
new  center.  A  Ust  of  the  equipment  is  attached.  Over  the  years,  the  Hospital  has 
made  significant  financial  contributions  to  the  children  of  the  region  through  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  new  facilities,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  this 
years  opening  of  the  new  $58  million  Patient  Care  Pavilion.  The  Hospital  has  al- 
ready committed  an  additional  $3  million  for  the  construction  of  the  cardiac  center. 
I  hope -that  this  subcommittee  recognizes  the  significant  community  need  for  this 
project,  and  will  continue  to  support  the  Hospital^  national  leadership  efforts  by  in- 
cluding $3  million  in  its  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bill. 

Thank  you  again.  Madam  Chairwoman  and  subcommittee  members,  for  your  con- 
sideration of  this  request. 


Statement  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 

Agency  involved:  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Appropriations  request:  $2.25  million. 

Great  Lakes  tribal  multi-media  Indian  environmental  general  assistance  program 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  29  Tribal  Govern- 
ments of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  (Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  re- 
quest that  the  Senate  provide  $2.25  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental  General  Assist- 
ance Program.  The  Program: 
— Encourages  Tribal  interest  and  participation  by  providing  a  program  and  fund- 
ing mechanism  that  is  compatible  with  the  holistic  outlook  with  which  Tribes 
view  the  environment; 
— ^Assist  the  Indian  Tribes  in  developing  the  capacity  to  manage  their  own  envi- 
ronmental programs  by  providing  an  integrated  and  streamlined  means  for  the 
Tribes  to  receive  Federal  assistance; 
— Offers  the  opportunity  for  a  Tribe  to  develop  an  integrated  environmental  pro- 
gram and  to  develop  the  capability  to  manage  specific  delegated  programs; 
— ^As  opposed  to  the  piecemeal  approach  of  awarding  one-time  large  contract 
awards  to  Tribes,  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental 
General  Assistance  Program  provides  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  protection  of  reservation  environments  and  public  health. 
Madam  Chairwoman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Robert  B.  Peacock 
and  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  I  wish 
to  present  this  Written  Testimony  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies.  The  Director  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
of  the  Native  American  Fish  &  Wildlife  Society  (NAFWS)  will  testify  to  your  Sub- 
committee, on  behalf  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  and  the  Great  Lakes  Tribes. 
Native  Americans  are  uniquely  dependent  upon  their  historic  Reservation  lands 
for  traditional  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  uses,  and  are  committed  to  maintain- 
ing excellent  environmental  quality  on  these  lands.  This  subsistence  dependence 
upon  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  and  water  resources  is  both  econoinical  and  cultural. 
Therefore,  any  environmental  degradation  has  a  direct  and  significant  adverse  im- 
pact upon  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  Native  People  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Re- 
served rights  are  without  meaning  if  the  value  of  the  resources  is  compromised.  Na- 
tive Peoples  cannot  consider  moving  from  the  Reservation  lands  as  an  alternative, 
legally  or  culturally.  Even  small  damages  to  the  reservation  environment  that  seem 
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modest  to  outsiders  have  significant  religious,  economic,  and  health  impacts  to  Trib- 
al people  relying  on  their  natural  surroundings  for  subsistence. 

The  Wisconsin  tribes  comparative  risk  project  (EPA  230-R^92-017  Oct.  1992) 
came  up  with  some  specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  address  the  envi- 
ronmental needs  and  issues  of  this  regions  Native  Americans. 

Project  conclusion 

Need  For  Environmental  Protection  Infi-astructure  "Juxtaposed  against  the  likely 
growing  external  and  internal  environmental  threats  is  the  nearly  complete  lack  of 
administrative  or  physical  infi-astructure  with  which  the  Tribes  can  manage  envi- 
ronmental problems  either  within  or  outside  the  reservations.  For  example.  Tribal 
environmental  staffs  are  minimal;  there  are  few  Tribal  laboratories  and  minimal  en- 
vironmental monitoring  has  occurred." 

Project  recommendations 

"Comprehensive  programs  should  be  developed  to  address  the  specific  problems, 
beginning  with  the  existing  measures  that  are  already  underway." 

^he  current  modest  programmatic  and  physical  infrastructiu^  could  easily  be 
overwhelmed  by  future  growth  of  the  population  and  economic  activity.  The  Tribes 
need  both  better  environmental  management  programs  and  improved  environmental 
facilities  to  keep  risks  fi-om  growing  in  the  future." 

The  Great  Lakes  Tribes  have  worked  with  Region  5,  EPA  to  implement  realistic 
Tribal  Multi-Media  Programs  now  providing  environmental  planning  and  protection 
for  27  of  30  Great  Lakes  Tribes  through  funding  authorized  by  the  Indian  General 
Assistance  Act  (PL  102-497,  Sec.  11,  42  USC  4368b).  Indian  General  Assistance 
awards  provide  each  Tribes  with  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  comprehensive  and 
methodological  approach  to  environmental  protection  without  the  creation  of  a  large 
bureaucratic  entity. 

The  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Governments  believe  that  the  Indian  Environmental  Gen- 
eral Assistance  Pro-am,  if  properly  implemented  and  funded  at  the  $15  million 
level  as  authorized  m  the  Act,  will  improve  the  existing  Tribal  programs  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  Tribal  Governments  the  necessary  vehicle  to  develop  the  much 
needed  environmental  protection  infrastructure.  To  this  end,  the  Tribes  of  the  Great 
Lakes  have  developed  the  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental 
General  Assistance  Program  with  an  implementation  cost  of  $2.25  million  dollars. 

The  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance 
Program  represents  the  only  true  "multi-discipline"  or  multi-media  Tribal  environ- 
mental protection  program  that  exist.  This  jointly  developed  initiative,  created 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Great  Lakes  Tribes  and  Region  5  EPA,  is  in  threat 
of  having  parts  of  the  existing  program  shut  down  or  severely  curtailed.  This  is  due 
to  the  woefully  insufficient  funding  provided  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
this  crucial  Tribal  environmentfd  protection  program. 

The  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance 
Program  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  is  successful  and  unique  in  the  United  States. 
The  continuance  of  current  efforts  is  required  eliminate  current  threats  and  prevent 
future  risks  to  the  environment  and  puolic  health  on  Tribal  Reservations  and  8U"ea 
of  jurisdiction.  The  former  Administrator  of  USEPA,  William  Reilly,  stated  that  the 
Agency  commitment  to  pursue  environmental  capacity  must  be  a  priority.  This 
statement  was  recently  reiterated  by  the  current  USEPA  Administrator,  Carol 
Browner,  in  her  statement  to  Congress.  The  United  States  Congress  and  the 
USEPA,  as  a  subordinate  of  the  U.S.  Government,  has  responsibility  to  the  Tribes 
to  protect  reservation  environments  in  as  complete  and  comprehensive  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Presently,  the  EPA  budget  directs  only  one-half  of  the  1%  of  its  total  budget  to- 
w£U"ds  Indian  related  programs  and  activities.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  allocated 
to  the  development  and  establishment  of  State  environmental  infrastructure  in  Re- 
gion 5.  It  is  time  to  provide  equitable  funding  for  the  development  of  Tribal  environ- 
mental infrastructure.  The  Great  Lakes  Tribes  require  $2.25  million  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1994  to  continue  and  improve  our  successful  efforts.  Appropriate  funding  will 
assist  the  Tribes  of  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  as  we  manage  our 
environments  and  protect  the  health  of  our  people. 

A  major  environmental  problem  in  our  region  is  the  mercury  and  PCB  contamina- 
tion of  our  fish.  Fish  consumption  advisories  have  been  issued  for  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  and  other  area  around  the  Great  Lakes.  The  public  health 
problem  of  mercury  contamination  of  fish  is  getting  worse.  Current  research  has  es- 
tablished that  the  mercury  in  fish  is  increasing  by  3%  to  5%  per  year.  At  this  rate 
of  increase  the  fish  will  soon  become  inedible.  Tliis  will  threaten  our  subsistence 
fishing  as  well  as  the  sport  fishery  and  the  recreational  economy  surrounding  it.  We 
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realize  that  it  will  take  several  years  or  decades  to  implement  the  reductions  in  air- 
borne mercury  emissions  from  power  plants  and  incinerators.  In  order  to  find  the 
means  to  save  these  important  fisheries,  while  allowing  time  for  long  term  solutions 
to  the  source  of  mercury;  it  is  imperative  that  resources  be  made  available  to  con- 
duct the  environmental  research  to  mitigate  for  mercury  and  PCB.  This  research 
is  now  feasible  and  should  be  done  before  the  growing  mercury  problem  forces  more 
drastic  and  costly  measures. 

There  are  many  environmental  problems  for  which  Native  Americans  seek  solu- 
tions. Major  environmental  changes  have  been  wrought  on  this  continent  and  Na- 
tion, which  are  causing  many  problems  for  the  inh^itants;  therefore,  we  need  to 
work  cooperatively  to  resolve  uiese  environmental  problems  and  protect  and  im- 
prove our  quality  of  Ufe. 


STATEME^^^  of  the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 

The  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  Fiscal  Year  1994  funding  recommendations  for  several  of  the  nonpoint 
source  pollution  control  programs  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee. These  recommendations  were  adopted  earlier  this  year  by  our  member 
districts  at  their  annual  convention. 

Conservation  districts  coordinate  and  carry  out  a  variety  of  natviral  resource  man- 
agement programs  at  the  local  level.  Many  of  these  programs  are  carried  out  in  co- 
operation wiQi  federal  agencies  that  have  natural  resource  management  responsibil- 
ities. Since  we  share  common  objectives  and  jointly  implement  these  programs,  our 
membership  feels  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  share  with  your  subcommittee  our 
recommendations  on  federal  funding  levels  for  these  programs.  Included  in  our  testi- 
mony are  line  item  recommendations  for  select  programs  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  following  general  comments,  observations  and  recommendations  are  offered 
for  your  consideration. 

Nonpoint  source  pollution — the  problem 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act,  the  nation  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  cleaning  up  industrial  and  municipal  wastewater  discharges — ^the  point 
sources — that  were  of  near-disastrous  proportions  twenty  years  ago.  That  was  the 
easy  portion  of  the  task,  and  was  made  possible  in  large  part  by  an  investment  of 
more  than  $50  billion  by  the  federal  government  for  the  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  where  there  is  a  need  to  commit  ourselves  to  adequately 
addressing  nonpoint  sovux;e  pollution — a  much  more  elusive  target.  Nonpoint  pollu- 
tion, once  an  almost  invisible  component  of  water  pollution,  has  been  revealed  as 
the  major  remaining  factor  preventing  the  nation  fix)m  attaining  our  water  Quality 
goals.  EPA's  1990  National  Water  Quality  Report  to  Congress  revealea  that 
nonpoint  source  pollution,  accounting  for  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  pollutant  load- 
ings in  streams,  lakes  and  rivers,  is  the  principal  reason  that  many  of  our  water 
bodies  fail  to  meet  designated  water  quality  standards. 

By  its  nature,  nonpoint  pollution  is  widespread,  diverse  in  its  sources  and  gen- 
erated by  millions  of  people.  Farmers,  homeowners,  boaters  and  auto  owners  con- 
tribute to  the  problem  each  day.  Addressing  nonpoint  pollution  problems  through 
a  command-and-control  approach,  which  is  used  effectively  for  point  source  pollu- 
tion, simply  doesn't  work.  Approaches  dealing  with  point  source  tend  to  focus  on  the 
problem  after  the  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Nonpoint  source  problems  must  be 
dealt  with  fi-om  a  preventive  standpoint.  Also,  cleaning  up  nonpoint  problems  will 
require  institutional  changes — changes  in  the  way  everyday  people  go  about  doing 
things. 

Current  efforts 

The  1977  and  1987  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  had  nonpoint  provisions 
that  raised  expectations  regarding  our  national  commitment  to  addressing  nonpoint 
pollution.  Little  has  been  accomplished,  however,  under  the  208  program  of  the  late 
1970s,  or  Section  319  of  the  1987  act.  The  problem,  especially  with  Section  319,  isn't 
the  program  or  the  law  itself— we  believe  Section  319  represents  a  sound  framework 
for  a  state-driven  national  nonpoint  program.  Rather,  the  problem  has  been  the  dis- 
mal commitment  of  the  federal  government  in  funding  these  programs  at  even  the 
minimally  authorized  levels. 

Numerous  states  have  used  the  infrastructure  crafted  under  the  208  and  319  pro- 
grams to  develop  innovative  approaches  to  control  nonpoint  problems,  especially 
those  related  to  agriculture  and  rural  areas.  More  than  30  states  have  developed 
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agricultiiral  nonpoint  pollution  control  programs,  carried  out  through  conservation 
districts,  that  emphasize  technical  and  educational  assistance  to  enable  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  change  many  long-estabUshed  farming  practices  that  contribute  to 
nonpoint  problems.  These  state  programs  also  provide  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  these  land  managers  carry  out  their  water  quality  plans.  Unfortu- 
nately, states  don't  have  the  resources  to  go  it  alone  in  dealing  with  nonpoint  prob- 
lems. Even  though  state  appropriations  for  these  programs  totaled  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion last  year,  that  pales  in  comparison  to  the  billions  and  biUions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  point  source  controls  over  the  years. 

The  major  impediment  to  progress  in  tackhng  the  nation's  nonpoint  problems  is 
the  lack  of  adequate  funding.  As  we  approach  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  most  will  agree  that  nonpoint  is  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  water 
quality  impairment.  We  believe  that  government  at  all  levels — federal,  state  and 
local — as  well  as  the  private  sector,  must  make  substantial  commitments  to  control- 
ling nonpoint  pollution  before  any  qualitative  progress  will  be  made  in  achieving  the 
remainder  of  our  water  quahty  goals.  The  federal  government,  however,  must  abide 
by  its  commitment  if  the  partnership  is  to  work. 

On  behalf  of  America's  local  conservation  districts,  NACD  urges  the  subcommittee 
to  support  our  funding  recommendations  for  EPA's  nonpoint  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. We  strongly  recommend  that  Section  319  grants  be  funded  at  a  minimum 
level  of  $500  million  per  year,  with  funds  available  to  states  for  carrying  out 
nonpoint  source  pollution  management  programs  mandated  by  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
The  full  investment  in  319  grants,  matched  by  state  and  local  governments,  will 
make  significant  strides  toward  meeting  the  nation's  water  quality  goals. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  this  matter. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year- 


1993  NACO 
recommended 


1993  Enacted 


1994  NACD 
recommended 


Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

State  programs  grant  (sec.  106)  

Clean  Lakes  Program  (sec.  314) 

Nonpoint  source  grants  (sec.  319) 

Great  Lakes  Program  (sec.  118)  

Contaminated  harbor  sediment  (sec.  115)  .... 
State  revolving  loan  fund  (title  II,  104(b)(3)) 


140.0 

81.7 

140.0 

15.0 

4.0 

15.0 

500.0 

50.0 

500.0 

21.5 

10.7 

21.5 

15.0     .... 

15.0 

2.500.0 

2,400.0 

2,500.0 

Statement  of  the  CE>fTER  for  Environmental  Management 

The  Center  for  Environmental  Management  (CEM)  was  established  in  1984  to  de- 
velop an  effective,  multidisciplinary  approach  to  environmental  problems  through 
innovative  health  effects  and  technology  research,  policy  analysis,  education  and 
training,  and  outreach  programs.  CEM  acts  as  a  neutral  and  non-partisan  forum 
where  citizens  and  representatives  fix»m  government,  academia,  industry  and  public 
or  environmental  interest  groups  can  meet  to  discuss  and  resolve  critical  environ- 
mental issues. 

This  testimony  offers  perspective  on  CEM's  activities  from  June  1992  through 
May  1993,  including  the  development  and  presentation  of  its  strategic  plan  at  the 
November  13,  1992  stakeholders'  meeting.  CEM's  five-year  strategic  plan  lays  out 
an  aggressive  agenda  to  ensure  that  CEM  continues  to  provide  national  and  inter- 
national leadership.  Feedback  on  the  strategic  plan  received  at  that  meeting  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  draft,  and  the  strategic  plan  is  now  being  used  to  guide 
CEM's  diverse  activities.  A  copy  of  that  plan  is  available  upon  request. 

CEM  has  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  environmental  research  and  education 
throughout  its  history,  conducting  research  and  education  in  pollution  prevention 
before  that  term  became  a  "buzzword,"  performing  studies  on  sustainable  develop- 
ment before  that  concept  became  an  international  focus,  and  creating  innovative 
education  and  outreach  programs  to  reach  all  sectors  of  society,  including  the  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  Tufts  Environmental  Literary  Institute  (TELI). 
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LEADERSHIP  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION,  TRAINING  AND  OUTREACH 

Tufts  Environmental  Literacy  Institute 

For  the  past  five  years,  Tufts  University  has  been  aggressively  moving  toward  a 
multidisciplinary,  integrated  approach  to  environment^  education.  While  pursuing 
the  more  traditional  routes  of  expanding  environmental  studies  curricula  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  degrees  and  areas  of  concentration  that  relate  to  environ- 
mental engineering  and  policy,  Tufts  has  also  embarked  on  several  innovative  pro- 
grams to  enhance  knowledge  of  environmental  issues. 

One  of  the  most  significant  initiatives  in  this  area  is  the  Tufls  Environmental  Lit- 
eracy Institute  (TELI).  Based  at  Tufls'  Center  for  Environmental  Management, 
TELI  is  an  international  environmental  education  program  with  the  goal  of  promot- 
ing environmental  literary.  TELI  was  founded  in  1990  to  promote  and  support  the 
irmision  of  environmental  perspectives  and  concepts  across  the  Tufts  University  cur- 
riculum. Since  1990,  TELI  has  sponsored  tliree  annual  faculty  development  work- 
shops, in  which  122  faculty  fi*om  a  variety  of  disciphnes  have  spent  two  weeks  at 
Tufts  studjdng  environmental  issues  and  concepts. 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  provided 
three-year  support  to  allow  the  University  Presidents'  Secretariat  on  Environmental 
Education  and  Research  to  spearhead  international  collaboration  and  idea-sharing 
for  critical  issues  in  environmental  education.  The  TELI  faculty  development  pro- 
gram serves  as  a  valuable  model  for  the  international  activities  of  the  Presidents' 
Secretariat.  Tom  Kelly,  who  recently  completed  doctoral  work  at  Tufts  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  was  hired  in  December  1992  to  serve  as  TELI's  full- 
time  director  to  lead  both  liie  efforts  of  the  Presidents'  Secretariat  and  TELI. 

Through  the  University  Presidents'  Secretariat  for  Environmental  Education, 
CEM  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  Arrangements  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween "mfts  University  and  a  Consortium  of  Brazilian  Universities  to  formahze  a 
commitment  to  joint  activities  including  faculty  exchange,  collaborative  research  and 
educational  programs.  The  first  joint  program  under  this  agreement  was  a  two-week 
faculty  development  program  in  Brazil  in  April  1993  focusing  on  risk  assessment 
and  analysis. 

International  programs  for  effective  decision-making 

The  center  has  linked  vnih  the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme  (UNEP) 
in  an  innovative  training  program  for  government  and  industry  decision  makers 
from  developing  countries.  UI^P  selected  Tufts  as  one  of  three  international  sites 
to  educate  mid-career  professionals  from  developing  countries  on  new  strategies  in 
environmental  management  and  supports  that  program  with  more  than  $150,000 
each  year  in  funds  to  CEM.  The  fall  of  1992  marked  the  third  class  of  UNEP  fellows 
to  attend  this  intensive  one-semester  program  at  Tufts.  The  UNEPATufts  fellows 
came  from  14  countries  including  ThaUand,  Somalia,  Costa  Rica  and  Brazil.  Part 
of  the  commitment  the  fellows  make  in  enrolling  in  this  program  is  to  return  to 
their  countries  and  train  their  colleagues  on  the  theories  and  practice  learned  at 
UNEP/Tufts. 

The  Greening  of  Industry  Network,  a  ten-year  international  program  to  identify 
research  priorities  and  policies  to  promote  sustainable  industrial  actions,  has  Unked 
with  eight  other  funding  sources  m  the  U.S.  and  Europe  to  reach  international  co- 
operation to  drive  the  research  and  policy  agendas  for  solving  problems  of  business 
and  the  environment.  The  first  conference,  held  in  the  Netherlands  in  1990,  resulted 
in  a  summary  report  published  by  CEM  in  1992.  A  subsequent  edited  volume  of  the 
research  papers  presented  at  the  conference  will  be  available  fi^om  Island  Press  this 
summer.  The  second  conference  will  be  held  in  November,  1993  in  Boston. 

In  January  1993,  CEM  worked  with  the  Environmental  Business  Council  in  Bos- 
ton to  host  leaders  fi"om  Mexican  business,  government  and  academia  for  an  inten- 
sive one-week  workshop  on  "Assessing  and  Managing  Environmental  Risk."  Twenty 
attendees  from  several  universities,  CONCAMIN  (the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce), and  SEDESOL  (the  Mexican  environmental  protection  agency)  attended  two 
days  of  classes  at  Tufts,  as  well  as  site  visits  and  receptions  with  Boston-area  com- 
panies. 

Regional  programs 

The  Environmental  Management  Institute  (EMI),  in  its  sixth  year,  is  a  self-sus- 
taining intensive  graduate-level  four-week  evening  program.  Each  June,  EMI  offers 
courses  in  environmental  technology,  policy  and  health  issues  to  practicing  profes- 
sionals in  industry,  government  and  non-profit  sectors  fix)m  the  metro-Boston  area. 
The  1993  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Tvifts  Medford/Somerville  campus  from  June 
2  to  July  1,  and  has  the  theme  "Managing  Now  for  a  Sustainable  Future."  A  selec- 
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tion  of  10  courses  are  offered  including  environmental  dispute  resolution,  environ- 
mental project  management,  ecological  risk  assessment  and  introduction  to  GIS. 
This  year,  the  institute  will  host  students  from  the  Environmental  Science  and 
Management  Fellows  program,  a  Tufts  program  administered  by  National  Urban 
Fellows,  Inc.  for  mid-career  professionals  who  are  women  or  from  diverse  racial,  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  backgrounds.  These  graduate  students  will  retiim  to  Tvifts  from 
their  one  year  mentorships  in  May  to  finish  their  thesis  work  and  take  two  EMI 
courses  before  embarking  on  their  new  careers. 

From  1990  to  1992,  CEM  has  collaborated  with  the  Northeast  Waste  Management 
Officials  Association  (NEWMOA),  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  (DEP),  the  Massachusetts  OfBce  of  Technical  Assistance  (OTA)  and  the 
Massachusetts  Toxics  Use  Reduction  Institute  (TURI)  to  develop  pollution  preven- 
tion case  studies  and  training  modules  for  air,  water  and  waste  inspectors  and  man- 
agers from  across  the  region.  In  November,  1992,  40  managers  and  supervisors  from 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  gathered  at 
Tufts  for  a  one-day  intensive  pollution  prevention  seminar,  "Environmental  Manage- 
ment Strategies  for  the  90s." 

In  March  1993,  CEM  sponsored  another  two  and  one-half  day  seminar,  "Measur- 
ing Progress  in  Pollution  Prevention,"  in  Salem,  Mass.  This  seminar  brought  to- 
gether a  select  group  of  people  who  recognize  the  importance  of  measurement  in 
communicating  pollution  prevention  success. 

CEM  continues  its  programs  to  certify  workers  and  inspectors  in  asbestos  and 
lead-based  paint  abatement.  To  date,  CEM  has  provided  training  for  more  than 
7,000  workers  from  the  New  England  region.  In  1992,  CEM  completed  a  national 
lead  inspector  training  currioilum,  funded  by  EPA's  Office  of  Pesticides  and  Toxic 
Substances. 

The  Consortium  for  Regional  Sustainability,  a  regional  consortium  based  at  CEM 
that  involves  government  organizations  and  professional  associations  focuses  on  sus- 
tainability issues  in  the  Northeast  region  and  Eastern  Canada.  The  consortiimi  is 
highly  multi-disciplinary  and  relies  on  multiple  sector  participation  from  legislators, 
state  managers,  constituency  groups,  and  community  groups.  Education  and  out- 
reach to  these  groups  are  essential  components  of  the  success  of  its  projects.  In  the 
past  year,  the  consortium  completed  two  projects  and  initiated  three  more.  A  multi- 
year  hazardous  waste  siting  project  ended  in  early  1993,  and  the  consortiiun  com- 
pleted a  program  development  phase  to  identify  its  niche,  mission  and  workplan. 
Three  on-going  consortium  projects  focus  on  Sustainable  Communities,  Market  In- 
centives IVansportation/Air  Quality  and  Zero  Emissions. 

Environmental  research  sponsored  by  CEM 

Federal  funding  has  allowed  CEM  to  encourage  new  thinking  in  important  areas 
such  as  pollution  prevention,  sustainable  development  and  environmental  education. 
CEM  hsis  been  able  to  leverage  the  federal  support  to  diversify  its  funding  through 
partnerships  with  industry,  other  government  agencies,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  foundations. 

CEM  has  evolved  at  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agenc/s  (EPA)  request 
as  a  model  for  a  university/agency  partnership.  It  is  an  interdisciplinary  center  that 
funds  more  than  30  individual  and  collaborative  research,  policy  and  education 
projects  each  year.  Individual  projects  are  awarded  annually  through  a  formal  re- 
view process  that  utilizes  an  extramural  peer  review  which  draws  from  OEM's  es- 
tabUshed  national  network  of  more  than  350  experts. 

OEM's  annual  Program  Announcement  and  Request  for  Applications  (RFA)  was 
issued  in  December  1992,  and  the  center  is  currently  in  the  review  process  to  deter- 
mine the  projects  from  across  the  university  that  will  be  funded  by  the  cooperative 
assistance  am-eement  CEM  has  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA).  The  RFA  demonstrates  the  first  successful  application  of  OEM's  strategic 
plan  and  the  projects  and  programs  funded  will  be  selected  based  on  the  mission 
and  vision  spelled  out  in  the  plan.  The  rigorous  application,  review  and  selection 
process  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  EPA  results  in  a  selection  of  high-quality 
environmental  projects  oriented  toward  solving  real-world  problems  of  national  and 
international  relevance. 

Recent  publications  fi-om  OEM-sponsored  projects  include  Social  Theories  of  Risk 
(Praeger  Publishers,  Westoort,  Conn.:  1992),  co-edited  by  Sheldon  Krimsky,  Tufts 
Department  of  Urban  ana  Environmental  Policy  with  Dominic  Golding.  Jonathan 
Harris,  senior  research  analyst  at  CEM  contributed  a  chapter,  "Global  Institutions 
for  Sustainable  Development,"  to  Sustainability  and  Environmental  Policy  (Simonis, 
Dietz,  and  van  der  Straaten,  eds.,  Berlin:  Edition  Sigma,  1992).  Patricia  Dillon,  also 
a  senior  research  analyst  at  CEM,  contributed  "From  Design  to  Disposal:  Making 
the  Environmentally  Responsible  Product,"  to  Managing  for  Environmental  Excel- 
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lence:  The  Next  Business  Frontier  to  be  published  by  Island  Press  in  1993.  The  Pro- 
gram for  the  Sustainable  Change  at  Development,  based  at  CEM,  has  published 
working  papers  from  a  monthly  seminar  series,  and  hosted  a  conference  at  Tufts 
in  November,  1992  entitled  "What  Environmentalists  Need  from  Economists." 

For  a  current  listing  of  CEM-sponsored  projects  for  the  1992-1993  academic  year 
in  the  areas  of  health  and  the  environment,  risk  reduction  and  pollution  prevention 
and  global  change,  refer  to  "Current  Projects:  1992-1993." 

Partnerships:  The  critical  link  for  OEM's  mission 

An  important  part  of  CEM's  mission  is  building  partnerships  with  multiple  sec- 
tors to  help  develop  and  translate  cutting  edge  theories  and  practices  in  environ- 
mental management.  CEM's  five-year  strategic  plan,  developed  in  1992,  expands  on 
the  theme  "Building  Partnerships  for  Sustainability."  This  reflects  the  many  links 
that  CEM  has  made  nationally  and  internationally  with  various  sectors.  This  plan 
was  developed  in  a  collaborative  manner  that  involved  partners  in  government,  in- 
dustry and  non-governmental  organizations.  Highlights  of  some  of  CEM's  partner- 
ships follow: 
—CEM  has  built  a  model  relationship  with  the  EPA  The  center  works  closely  with 
the  Agency  in  planning  the  scope  of  work  of  the  center's  program,  determining 
priorities  in  accordance  with  the  EPA  mission,  and  focusing  on  developing  solu- 
tions to  current  and  future  environmental  problems.  One  method  of  building 
partnerships  with  the  EPA  is  through  CEM's  system  of  Project  Monitors,  EPA 
staff  who  are  assigned  to  specific  projects.  Not  only  does  CEM  confer  with  EPA's 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  (ORD),  but  in  addition,  it  has  cultivated 
strong  ties  with  EPA  program  offices  and  EPA  regional  offices  throughout  the 
country.  EPA  stafi"  review  project  final  reports  fix)m  CEM  for  their  relevance 
and  quality.  In  all,  CEM's  EPA  network  of  contacts  involves  approximately  100 
Agency  staff,  giving  the  EPA  ample  opportunity  for  involvement,  and  ensuring 
the  relevance,  timeliness,  and  quality  of  CEM's  program  and  projects. 
— ^Working  with  EPA/ORD,  CEM  has  become  a  model  for  university-based  envi- 
ronmental centers.  This  network  of  centers  will  provide  a  unique  infrastructure 
and  capability  for  U.S.  government  and  industries  to  build  substantive  pro- 
grams addressing  issues  of  the  economy  and  the  environment,  and  national 
competitiveness. 
— CEM's  Corporate  Affiliates  Program  offers  a  substantive  way  to  enhance  the 
interaction  between  industry,  government,  and  environmental  educators  and  re- 
searchers to  help  pursue  an  agenda  of  increased  competitiveness  through  a 
stronger  link  between  the  environment  and  the  economy. 
—The  Program  for  Sustainable  Change  and  Development  (SCD),  based  at  CEM, 
has  received  support  from  numerous  private  foundations  to  pursue  innovative 
work  in  environmental  economics.  SCD  has  involved  academics  from  around  the 
country  in  a  series  of  conferences  and  symposia  to  explore  the  Unk  between  the 
environment  and  the  economy. 
— ^The  Consortium  for  Regional  Sustainability  (CRS)  is  part  of  a  consortium  fund- 
ed by  local  and  regionS  agencies  to  look  at  environmental  sustainability  from 
a  regional  perspective.  Through  projects  such  as  its  "Sustainable  Communities 
Project,"  CRS  is  providing  leadership  in  changing  local  and  regional  decision 
makers'  view  of  environmental  and  economic  sustainability. 

Conclusion 

With  a  newly  refined  mission  and  strategic  plan,  CEM  is  in  a  position  of  leading 
many  of  the  changes  underway  in  this  country.  CEM  has  long  relied  on  creating  in- 
novative approaches,  cost-effective  practices,  as  well  as  exploring  new  ways  of  ac- 
counting and  measuring  progress.  Most  importantly,  CEM  is  well-positioned  to  Unk 
the  theory  developed  through  its  many  projects  to  practice  in  corporations,  govern- 
ment and  nongovernmental  organizations.  Many  of  CEM's  projects,  such  as  its  re- 
gional training,  the  Tufts  Environmental  Literacy  Institute,  the  Consortivun  for  Re- 
gional Sustainability,  and  the  Corporate  Affiliates  Program  provide  invaluable  expe- 
rience and  a  sophisticated  infrastructure  to  catalyze  new  thoughts  and  action.  These 
programs  ensure  that  any  investment  in  CEM  is  multiphed  through  its  regional,  na- 
tional and  international  constituencies.  As  such.  Tufts  University  and  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Management  respectfully  request  $-3.8  million  in  federal  fiinds  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  These  fiinds  wUl  enable  CEM  to  continue  the  ongoing  programs 
detailed  above  and  allow  it  to  pursue  new  initiatives,  especially  related  to  inter- 
national environmental  issues  such  as  those  addressed  in  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement. 
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Statement  of  the  Society  for  Nei.troscience 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  am  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Judd,  the  Mary  Oilman  Marston  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Diego.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  50  million  citizens  with  brain  disorders 
and  the  22,000  members  of  the  Society  for  Neuroscience.  This  is  the  nation's  sci- 
entific community  which  is  responsible  for  canying  out  the  Congressional  mandate 
to  implement  a  Decade  of  the  Brain.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Decade  of 
the  Brain  is  a  Joint  Congressional  Resolution,  passed  in  1990,  which  sets  aside  the 
decade  from  1990  to  the  year  2000  for  a  strong  national  emphasis  on  brain  research. 
Tile  Resolution  states  that  brain  research  is  of  the  highest  national  priority  because 
brain  disorders  are  among  the  most  important  pubhc  health  problems  facing  this 
nation.  The  Decade  of  the  Brsdn  Resolution  also  recognizes  that  remarkable  sci- 
entific advances  are  being  made  by  modem  neuroscience,  such  that  90  percent  of 
what  we  know  about  the  Drain  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  10  years.  Thus,  the 
Decade  of  the  Brain  truly  is  a  feasible  scientific  reality. 

I  am  here  to  testify  regarding  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  Budget,  and 
the  Research  Budget  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA).  We  recommend 
that  you  and  your  Subcommittee  support  the  Coalition  for  National  Science 
Funding's  budget  request  of  $3,180.2  million  for  FT  1994.  This  appropriation  figure 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  all  the  original  pledges  made  by  the  Congress  to  augment  sig- 
nificantly the  NSF  budget  by  1994.  The  Society  champions  Qie  Coalition  for  Na- 
tional Science  Funding's  budget  recommendation  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; because  of  the  significant  role  NSF  plays  in  funding  the  nation's  neuroscience 
research.  NSF  funds  hundreds  of  studies  on  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  much  of  what  we  know  about  complex  Wgher  nervous 
and  cortical  function  has  been  forthcoming  fixim  basic  brain  research.  Virtually  all 
of  basic  neuroscience  research  is  at  the  cellular  and  molecular  level,  and  it  is  a  fea- 
sible goal  within  the  Decade  of  the  Brain,  that  we  will  have  a  broad  comprehensive 
understanding  of  brain  function  at  the  molecular  level  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
NSF  also  supports  basic  research  in  molecular  genetics,  which  is  highly  important 
to  understanding  the  brain,  with  35%-40%  of  «dl  the  genes  in  the  human  genome 
being  related  to  brain  structure  and  function. 

Fiirther,  a  significant  part  of  the  NSF  Decade  of  the  Brain  program  involves  a 
commitment  to  the  new  Human  Brain  Project,  which  is  a  very  imaginative  step  in 
developing  a  broad  essential  scientific  infrastructure  for  neuroscience  research.  Re- 
search programs  of  NSF  exemplify  the  basic  tenant  of  the  Society  for  Neuroscience, 
which  is  that  neuroscience  per  se  is  not  a  discipline  but  a  way  of  thinking  about 
how  the  nervous  system  works.  Thus,  the  modem  brain  scientists  employ  molecular 
biology,  neurogenetic,  neurophysiological,  morphological,  immunological,  psycho- 
logical, and  computational  techniques  alone  or  in  various  combinations  depending 
upon  the  problem  or  question  under  investigation.  Because  of  access  to  these  tech- 
niques, neuroscientists  have  been  able  to  provide  new  and  very  exciting  insight  into 
the  mechanism  of  neuronal  growth  and  differentiation,  s)maptic  network  formula- 
tion, and  programmed  cell  death.  The  NSF  supports  a  great  deal  of  the  country's 
research  in  developmental  neurobiology,  a  study  of  how  the  brain  evolves  and  devel- 
ops. NSF  research  programs  have  also  pioneered  the  development  of  cognitive  neu- 
roscience, which  combines  the  study  of  hving  and  artificial  intelligence  systems  with 
basic  neurobiological  studies.  No  other  governmental  agency  has  invested  as  much 
as  NSF  in  this  new  area  of  brain  research.  The  Society  for  Neuroscience  is  deeply 
and  firmly  committed  to  the  basic  science  approach  and  strategy  as  represented  by 
the  NSF.  Here,  scientific  missions  are  not  targeted,  as  they  are  in  the  NIH,  where 
health  and  disease  are  the  ultimate  focus.  It  is  at  the  NSF  where  basic  and  fun- 
damental questions  about  brain  structure  and  function  are  supported,  and  in  which 
a  wide  spectrum  of  studies,  ranging  from  single  cell  organisms  to  the  human  brain 
are  included  in  the  research  portfoUo  of  the  Foundation.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  most  deserving  of  the  level  of  support  we  are  requesting,  and  the  Congress 
can  feel  comfortable  in  knowing  that  it  is  money  well  spent,  and  that  ultimately  it 
will  bring  benefits  to  millions  of  citizens  in  this  country. 

The  Society  for  Neuroscience  has  grave  concerns  about  the  President's  budgetary 
recommendation  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA)  Research  Program. 
The  Society  was  dismayed  to  learn,  that  during  the  Decade  of  the  Brain,  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  the  health  research  programs  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  for  FY  1994  was  set  at  $206  million.  This  is  $26  mil- 
lion below  the  level  appropriated  for  1993.  At  this  level,  the  VA  Research  Program 
will  not  be  able  to  fimd  any  new  research  initiatives  for  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
and  would  be  forced  to  make  maior  reductions  in  the  ongoing  DVA  Research  Pro- 
gram. The  total  number  of  funded  research  grants  would  fall  from  2100  in  FY  1993 
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to  less  than  1400  research  grants  in  FY  1994.  This  is  a  33%  loss,  together  with  a 
loss  of  approximately  675  research  FTEE  in  one  year. 

We  are  writing  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
to  reject  the  Ac&iinistration's  recommendation,  and  to  take  additional  steps  to  re- 
store and  increase  DVA  research  funding  levels  to  levels  of  equilibrium  between  on- 
going and  new  initiatives  that  can  reflect  the  true  effect  of  inflation  over  the  1993 
appropriation.  We  also  strongly  urge  that  this  tragic  dismantling  of  the  VA  Re- 
search Budget  be  a  matter  of  ongoing  discussion  between  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  because,  if  implemented,  it  is  de- 
signed to  irrevocably  sever  the  link  between  the  health  research  and  the  medical 
care  programs  of  the  DVA. 

Neuroscience  research  funded  by  the  DVA  plays  an  integral  part  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Congressionally  mandated  Decade  of  the  Brain,  and  it  is  also  a  vital 
component  in  the  VA's  medical  and  patient  care  programs.  The  availability  of  re- 
search funding  for  relevant  health  research  provides  an  irreplaceable  and  unique  in- 
centive which  allows  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain  top  caliber  clinicians  and  re- 
searchers. Destrojdng  this  incentive,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  DVA,  will 
certainly  result  in  the  loss  from  the  DVA  health  care  system  of  outstanding  clini- 
cians and  researchers  which  the  DVA  currently  enjoys. 

Recent  testimony  to  another  congressional  committee  indicated  that  because  of 
the  continuing  shortfall  of  research  ninding  within  the  DVA,  the  status  and  the  very 
integrity  of  the  entire  VA  research  program  is  in  serious  jeopardy.  This  would  be 
a  tragic  outcome  to  the  nation's  millions  of  veteran  citizens.  Currently,  the  VA  spon- 
sored research  in  neuroscience  has  begun  to  develop  extraordinarily  exciting  and 
promising  discoveries  in  brain  and  spinal  cord  trauma,  epilepsy,  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  multiple  sclerosis.  Perhaps  the  number  one 
public  health  problem  facing  the  nation  today,  is  the  over  22%  of  American  citizens 
who  suffer  from  mental  disorders  during  any  one  year  period  of  time.  Currently, 
somewhere  between  45%  and  50%  of  all  patients  in  the  DVA  health  care  system, 
have  diseases  in  the  neuropsychiatric  category.  DVA  sponsored  research  is  vital  for 
the  ongoing  conduct  of  basic  and  clinical  studies  in  the  cause  and  effective  treat- 
ment of  crippling  and  disabling  mental  disorders.  Reduction  in  DVA  research  fund- 
ing, as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  would  seriously  compromise  and  begin  dis- 
mantling the  important  DVA  Research  Center's  Program  in  Schizophrenia,  Alcohol- 
ism and  Alcohol  Abuse,  and  in  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder.  These  programs,  on 
a  daily  basis,  are  developing  new  methods  to  understand,  diagnose,  and  treat  these 
devastating  disorders.  Tne  reduction  in  research  funding  will  in  a  very  direct  sense 
compromise  the  health  of  tens  of  millions  of  our  veteran  citizens. 

There  is  very  strong  documented  evidence  that  the  VA  Research  Account  is  every 
bit  as  vital  and  necesseuy  to  the  provision  of  quality  health  care  for  veterans  as  any 
patient  care  program  fiinded  by  the  Medical  Care  account.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Sode^  for  Neuroscience,  in  its  strongest  and  firmest  wav  possible,  recommends 
that  the  Subcommittee  consider  at  least  the  restoration  of  the  research  funding  for 
DVA  research  and  preferably  an  inflation  increase  from  the  Medical  Care  account, 
if  additional  dollars  cannot  be  found  within  your  Subcommittee's  allocation.  Frankly 
Madam  Chairwoman,  the  $26  million  removed  from  the  DVA  Research  Budget  is 
a  minuscule  percentage  in  the  Medical  Care  account,  whereas  it  is  approximately 
12%  of  the  DVA  Research  Budget;  and  a  further  reduction  in  research  funding  over 
that  which  occurred  last  year  will,  in  all  likelihood,  signal  the  demise  of  this  vital 
health  care  research  program.  We  urge,  respectfully,  your  decisive  action  in  at  least 
restoring  the  $26  million  to  the  DVA  Research  Budget,  and  providing  it  with  an  in- 
flationary increase  as  well.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 


Statement  of  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council 

Madame  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Tom  Pitstick  and  I'm  a  farmer  and  a  pork  producer  from  Fairbom, 
Ohio.  I'm  testiMng  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council  (NPPC). 
NPPC  is  a  trade  association  that  represents  over  85,000  pork  producers  around  the 
country  through  45  state  afBliates.  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  National  Pork 
Producers  Council,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  regarding  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  budget  for  the  1994  Fiscal  Year. 

Two  years  ago  our  industry  formed  an  Environmental  Committee  to  begin  ad- 
dressing the  environmental  issues  facing  pork  producers.  Our  committee  decided 
that  for  the  future  of  our  industry  and  the  future  of  the  environment,  we  must  find 
proactive  solutions  to  today's  environmental  problems.  As  we  searched  for  these  so- 
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lutions,  we  realized  we  must  work  cooperatively  with  agencies  and  organizations 
that  shape  the  environmental  agenda.  That  is  why  I  am  here  today. 

NPPC  recognizes  the  role  that  we,  as  members  of  the  agricultural  community, 
must  play  in  protecting  the  environment.  Specifically,  as  that  relates  to  this  Com- 
mittee, we  recognize  our  responsibility  for  promoting  those  programs  that  can  help 
agriculture  voluntarily  address  nonpoint  source  pollution  and  other  environmentfd 
challenges  facing  producers.  The  EPA  is  making  tremendous  progress  in  addressing 
water  pollution  through  the  state-by-state  implementation  of  the  Section  319  Pro- 
gram authorized  in  the  1987  Clean  Water  Act.  Additionally,  EPA  is  developing  a 
number  of  initiatives  under  the  agency's  Pollution  Prevention  Strategy  that  deserve 
agriculture's  support.  We  hope  the  Committee  will  recognize  the  importance  of  these 
programs  to  both  the  environment  and  the  agricultural  community  and  fund  these 
initiatives  accordingly. 

SECTION  319 

In  1987,  Congress  amended  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
states  to  begin  addressing  nonpoint  source  pollution  from  agricultural  and  industrial 
sources.  The  1987  Act  authorized  $400  million  annually  that  could  be  granted  to 
states  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  nonpoint  source  pollution  control 
programs.  As  you  know,  Section  319  called  for  states  to  develop  plans  and  imple- 
ment voluntary  programs  to  begin  addressing  critical  water  qu^ity  issues.  Section 
319  called  for  a  watershed-based  approach  that  concentrated  agency  efforts  on  the 
site-specific  problems  affecting  critical  watersheds.  Now,  almost  six  years  later,  crit- 
ics of  the  319  Program  are  claiming  the  program  is  a  failure.  I  would  contend,  how- 
ever, the  program  was  never  given  a  chance  to  work. 

Support  for  the  319  program  has  been  abysmal.  Whether  we  are  talking  about  ag- 
ricultxire's  support  or  Congress's  funding  of  the  program,  we  have  both  been  lax  in 
recognizing  the  critical  role  this  program  can  play  in  protecting  our  environment. 
The  voluntary  nature  of  this  program  makes  it  ideal  for  addressing  environmental 
issues  with  a  least-cost  approach  that  avoids  the  heavy  cost,  and  the  heavy  hand, 
of  regulation.  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  Congress  has  provided  only  $191  million 
for  the  Section  319  Program  over  the  past  four  years.  Ana  unfortunately,  the  major- 
ity of  the  agriculture  community  has  remained  silent  about  this  lack  of  funding. 

What  has  changed  to  bring  us  here  today?  As  our  organization  has  begun  to  de- 
velop environmental  education  and  research  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  pro- 
ducers, we  are  seeing  sample  after  sample  of  how  the  program  is  helping  producers 
address  pollution  problems  in  critical  watersheds  across  the  country.  Id  like  to 
share  some  of  these  examples  with  the  Comjnittee. 

Producer  education 

NPPC  is  developing  an  environmental  education  program  to  help  producers  ad- 
dress emerging  environmental  issues.  One  key  component  of  this  program  has  been 
Livestock  Environmental  Management  Workshops  which  are  currently  being  devel- 
oped around  the  country.  EPA  was  extensively  involved  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  F*ilot  Workshops  which  formed  the  basis  for  this  program.  Sup- 
port fi"om  the  Regional  Nonpoint  Source  Coordinators  is  critical  to  the  continued 
success  of  these  programs.  Administrative  setasides  within  the  EPA's  Section  319 
budget  have  also  provided  the  support  for  key  personnel  involved  in  our  education 
effort.  EPA's  Regional  nonpoint  source  programs  are  providing  support  for  other  as- 
pects of  our  educational  program  through  t£e  319  Program. 

Ohio's  nonpoint  source  program 

The  state  of  Ohio  received  $1.3  million  in  Federal  Section  319  grants  in  FY92. 
The  Ohio  EPA  is  using  these  fiinds  to  sponsor  five  watershed  specific  and  statewide 
Nonpoint  Source  projects.  Many  of  these  projects  are  aimed  at  helping  farmers  pro- 
tect and  improve  water  quality  through  the  transfer  of  technology  and  through  tech- 
nical and  cost-share  assistance. 

While  there  are  numerous  projects  around  the  state,  several  are  having  an  effect 
on  my  surrounding  community.  In  Greene  Countv,  Ohio,  where  I  am  from,  the  Ohio 
EPA  is  using  Section  319  funds  and  state  matching  grants  to  conduct  educational 

grograms  on  new  farming  practices.  In  the  Maumee  River  Basin,  Ohio  EPA,  Ohio 
lepartment  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Ohio  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts, 
and  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  teamed  up  to  develop  a  program  gviidance 
and  implementation  plan  to  protect  water  quality  in  the  Maumee  River.  Following 
this  initial  effort,  two  sign-up  periods  were  held  in  the  watershed  that  signed  up 
382  farmers  in  the  watersheds  cost-share  program.  The  intent  of  this  ongoing 
project  is  to  reduce  soil  and  phosphorus  runoff  affecting  the  river. 
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Iowa's  West  Lake  water  quality  project 

The  city  of  Osceola,  Iowa's  water  supply  was  threatened  by  sediment,  nutrients, 
and  pesticides  that  were  coming  from  the  surrounding  6,300  acre  watershed.  In 
1990,  the  Clark  Countv  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  teamed  up  with  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Clarke  Cfounty  Extension  Service,  the  City  of  Osceola,  and  the  EPA  to  develop  a  five 
year  plan  for  addressing  West  Lake's  water  quality  problems. 

Under  the  project,  seven  Resource  Management  System  options  were  developed 
for  producers  in  the  watershed.  In  just  two  years,  producers  implementing  these  op- 
tions have  reduced  total  soil  loss  by  more  than  8,000  tons/year.  Additionaffy,  produc- 
ers have  voluntarily  reduced  the  use  of  triazine  herbicides  LAtrazine  &  dyanazine) 
in  the  watershed  by  65-percent. 

Kentucky's  Mammoth  Cave  demonstration  project 

Water  quality  problems  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  project  involving  citizens,  farmers,  land  users,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  monitor  and  improve  the  quality  of  water  in  south-central  Ken- 
tucky. A  monitoring  effort  was  established  to  document  the  effectiveness  of  best 
management  practices  that  were  developed  for  the  watershed.  Holistic  farming  prac- 
tices and  animal  manure  treatment  systems  were  installed  as  a  part  of  a  watershed 
education  program  funded  under  Kentucky's  Nonpoint  Source  F*rogram  and  the  Sec- 
tion 319  Program. 

These  are  just  a  few  samples  of  how  the  319  Program  can  work,  but  its  success 
remains  linked  to  the  support  it  receives  from  this  Committee.  The  1987  Clean 
Water  Act  directed  states  to  develop  and  implement  nonpoint  source  pollution  pro- 
grams. And  even  though  Congress  has  not  responded  with  the  necessary  funds, 
states  have  struggled  hard  to  follow  the  mandates  of  the  law.  Congress  must  now 
recognize  this  new  emphasis  and  direct  the  necessary  funds  to  the  EPA  and  the 
states  through  the  319  Program.  Accordingly,  NPPC  supports  the  Administrator's 
request  for  $80  million  for  the  section  319  F^gram  in  FY  1994. 

According  to  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner,  nonpoint  source  pollution  issues 
will  be  a  priority  for  the  Agency  during  the  upcoming  Congressional  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  If  nonpoint  source  pollution  is  truly  going  to  be  a  priority 
for  Congress  and  the  Administration,  this  priority  must  be  reflected  in  the  ninding 
devoted  to  nonpoint  source  pollution  prevention  programs. 

Pollution  prevention  programs 

Another  major  EPA  initiative  that  merits  the  support  of  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity is  the  Pollution  Prevention  Progrsim.  Pork  producers  recognize  the  importance 
of  pollution  prevention  on  their  farms  as  well  as  in  the  Administration's  programs. 
Investment  in  education  and  research  programs  that  will  help  producers  avoid  envi- 
ronmental problems  will  pay  high  dividends  for  todays  producers  and  tomorrow's 
generations.  There  are  a  number  of  initiatives  under  this  program  that  can  posi- 
tively affect  agriculture  and  the  environment. 

EPA-USDA  agricultural  pollution  prevention  strategy 

This  initiative  is  a  result  of  Congressional  directive  in  the  PT91  EPA  Appropria- 
tions Bill.  EPA  and  USDA  have  been  working  jointiv  with  other  cooperating  agen- 
cies, the  agricultural  industry,  and  the  environmental  community  to  develop  a  s&at- 
egy  and  supporting  implementation  plans  to  help  agricultural  deal  with  environ- 
mental issues  through  voluntary  agreements.  Current  efforts  are  targeted  at  devel- 
oping educational  material  for  producers,  coordinating  environmental  research  ef- 
forts, and  identifying  critical  watersheds  with  high  concentrations  of  Uvestock. 

The  development  of  the  Agricultural  Pollution  Prevention  Strategy  is  an  example 
of  how  a  public-private  partnership  can  serve  societ/s  needs  for  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment and  limited  government  expenditures  while  meeting  the  agricultural  Indus- 
fay's  need  for  flexible,  voluntary  solutions  to  agriculture's  environmental  concerns. 

Agriculture  in  concert  with  the  environment  [ACE] 

Agriculture  in  Concert  with  the  Environment  [ACE]  is  a  research  program  aimed 
at  developing  new  environmentally  sustainable  technologies  for  proaucers.  This  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  is  providing  valuable  research  on  a  range  of  nat- 
ural resource  issues  including  nutrient  management,  water  quality,  and  integrated 
systems  management. 

The  ACE  Program  is  one  of  the  first  interagency  cooperative  grant  programs  in 
the  Federal  government.  EPA  works  with  the  USDA  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  to  identify  and  fund  multi-disciplinary  projects  to  protect  the  environment. 
Examples  of  projects  funded  under  the  ACE  Program  include  use  of  composts  to  con- 
serve sou  and  protect  groundwater,  crop  rotation  planning  for  whole-farm  environ- 
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mental  and  economic  planning,  and  innovative  on-farm  research  demonstrations. 
EPA  provided  $1  million  for  the  ACE  program  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  Pollution 
Prevention  Program  budget.  NPPC  supports  a  $1  miUion  increase  in  this  program's 
funding. 

Conclusion 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  our  testimony,  the  pork  industry  recognizes  the 
important  role  we  must  play  in  protecting  the  environment.  We  are  ready  to  work 
with  this  Committee  to  support  the  voluntary  programs  in  EPA's  budget  that  are 
having  a  positive  affect  on  ooth  our  industry  and  the  environment.  This  represents 
a  major  step  forward  for  our  industry.  Since  the  pork  production  is  not  suDsidized 
by  the  government,  our  producers  traditionally  eschew  government  involvement.  We 
are  opposed  to  command  and  control  style  regulation  and  exoanded  bureaucracies 
within  government.  There  is  a  critical  role  government  must  play,  however,  in  help- 
ing producers  meet  society's  demands  for  a  cleaner  environment.  That  is  why  the 
EPA  319  and  Pollution  Prevention  Programs  are  so  important  to  our  industry. 

We  also  recognize  the  difficult  task  the  Committee  faces  in  directing  limited  re- 
sources to  a  multitude  of  programs.  We  hope  our  comments  will  be  of  use  as  the 
Committee  begins  its  deUberations. 


Statement  of  the  Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psychological  and  Cognitive 

Sciences 

SUMMARY 

The  process  of  turning  a  portion  of  NSF  effort  toward  technology  development  Is 
full  of  pitfalls  fis  previous  experience  has  demonstrated.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee IS  urged  to  allow  the  NSF  authorizing  committee  to  complete  its  work  on  na- 
tional science  policy  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  mandate  of  NSF.  De- 
feat of  the  President's  economic  stimulus  package  means  NSF  in  FY93  will  have  one 
of  its  most  difficult  fiinding  years  in  decades.  In  any  attempt  to  revive  portions  of 
the  stimulus  package,  it  is  urged  that  strong  consideration  be  given  to  including  the 
portion  of  the  paclwge  that  would  have  been  administered  by  NSF.  It  is  especially 
urged  that  funds  be  restored  for  NSF's  proposed  Human  Capital  Initiative.  Tne  Fed- 
eration asks  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  recommend  mil  funding  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reauest  for  NSF.  In  particular,  it  urges  an  appropriation  level  of  $311.91  mil- 
lion for  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  and  $106.91  million  for  the  Social,  Be- 
havioral and  Economic  Sciences  Directorate  which  is  moving  forcefully  to  act  on 
Congress's  wishes  to  see  NSF  undertake  support  of  strategic  research. 

Chairwoman  Mikulski,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Federation  of  Behav- 
ioral, Psychological  and  Cognitive  Sciences  is  a  coalition  of  17  scientific  societies  and 
some  150  university  graduate  departments,  schools  of  education  and  research  cen- 
ters. The  scientists  of  the  Federation  conduct  behavioral,  psychologiceil  and  cognitive 
research  on  a  broad  range  of  topics.  Two  directorates  of  uie  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioreil  and  Economic  Sciences  and  the  Direc- 
torate for  Biology  are  important  sources  of  support  for  this  research.  We  wish,  there- 
fore, to  comment  primarily  on  the  proposed  appropriations  for  these  two  direc- 
torates. 

The  Congress  in  the  past  year,  and  now  the  Clinton  administration,  have  been 
seeking  to  turn  a  portion  of  NSF  activity  to  the  task  of  supporting  technological  de- 
velopment. A  more  direct  role  for  industry  in  policy  making  for  the  Foundation  has 
been  urged.  For  the  past  43  years,  the  mission  of  NSF  has  been  to  support  science. 
The  rationale  for  such  a  general  mission  has  been  that  a  strong  scientific  base  is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  nation's  specific  science-based  missions. 
Becauf.?  no  other  Federal  agency  is  chained  explicitiy  with  supporting  basic  science, 
it  is  understandable  that  the  prospect  of  a  fundamental  shift  in  NSF's  purpose  has 
raised  concern  within  the  scientific  community.  Many  scientists  remember  that  NSF 
attempted  to  move  in  this  direction  in  the  1970s  through  the  Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs  program.  The  failure  of  that  effort  made  it  clear  that  a  great  deal 
of  planning  is  needed  to  assure  that  putting  Federally  supported  science  in  service 
to  mdustry  will  have  its  desired  effect.  Concern  in  the  scientific  community  is  of  two 
kinds.  First,  there  is  concern  that  the  current  effort  will  fail  like  the  previous  effort 
did,  consviming  scarce  resources  that  could  have  been  better  used.  The  second  con- 
cern is  that  the  shift  of  resources  wUl  weaken  science.  There  is,  in  other  words,  the 
potential  for  a  double  loss  unless  care  is  taken  in  making  changes. 

The  Commission  on  the  Future  of  NSF  has  recentiy  considered  the  question  of 
how  NSF  should  change  to  adapt  to  future  national  needs.  While  suggesting  that 
NSF  can  take  on  a  larger  role  with  respect  to  technology  development,  or  what  the 
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Commission  called  strategic  research,  the  Commission  on  the  Futvire  of  NSF  af- 
firmed that  the  primary  role  of  NSF  should  remain  support  of  basic  research.  Theirs 
will  certainly  not  be  the  last  word  on  this  matter.  But  the  Commission  has  made 
a  point  that  we  believe  the  Appropriations  Committee  should  take  very  seriously. 
They  have  recommended  that  The  United  States  should  have  a  stronger  and  more 
coherent  policy  wherein  science  and  engineering  can  contribute  more  fully  to  Ameri- 
ca's strength.  Changes  at  the  Foundation,  ana,  indeed,  changes  at  all  tiie  Federal 
agencies  that  support  scientific  research,  should  be  made  in  the  context  of  a  coher- 
ent national  science  and  technology  policy.  The  House  Science  Subcommittee  under 
the  leadership  of  its  Chair,  Rick  Boucher,  has  begun  a  formal  examination  of  what 
should  constitute  a  national  science  and  technology  policy.  We  strongly  urge  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  not  write  into  appropriations  language  tnis  year  man- 
dates that  would  alter  the  purposes  of  NSF.  Instead,  we  suggest  that  Congress  allow 
its  own  examination  process  to  gather  the  information  that  is  needed  to  construct 
an  overall  policy  within  which  well  reasoned  changes  can  be  made.  Piecemeal 
changes  have  a  nigh  likelihood  of  being  unsuccessful.  They  also  have  a  high  likeli- 
hood of  doing  damage  to  the  system  of  support  for  basic  science  that  has  served  the 
country  well  for  decades. 

While  we  believe  that  precipitous  change  is  not  wise,  we  do  recognize  that 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  nation  and  the  world  that  demand  change  in  the  way 
science  is  supported  through  the  National  Science  Foundation.  One  sucn  change  was 
made  last  year  when  the  Foundation  created  a  Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral 
and  Economic  Sciences  (SBE).  Creation  of  this  Directorate  stems  from  the  growing 
recognition  that  human  behavior,  not  lack  of  technology,  is  at  the  base  of  most  of 
the  country's  and  the  world's  most  pressing  problems.  iTirough  this  Directorate,  a 
means  is  afforded  for  directing  resources  toward  understanding  the  human  factor 
in  these  problems. 

Although  the  Directorate  has  come  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when  the  work  of  the 
scientists  it  supports  is  very  much  needed,  it  also  comes  on  the  scene  at  a  time 
when  Federal  resources  are  in  short  supply.  When  the  NSF  appropriation  request 
for  fiscal  year  1994  was  announced.  Acting  NSF  Director  Fred  Bemthal  noted  that, 
in  accordance  with  Congressional  guidance,  20%  of  funds  that  were  to  come  to  the 
Directorate  from  President  Clinton  s  economic  stimulus  package  were  to  be  directed 
at  programs  related  to  the  Human  Capital  Initiative.  The  Initiative  is  a  plan  de- 
vised by  behavioral  scientists  to  use  knowledge  gained  fi-om  research  to  increase 
human  productivity  in  a  variety  of  spheres,  including  the  workplace  and  the  class- 
room. It  is  a  significant  initiative  because  it  is  the  product  of  a  rare,  united  effort 
by  scientists  fi*om  a  variety  of  fields  to  think  togetner  about  how  to  use  the  tools 
of  science  to  address  issues  of  national  concern.  'Three  years  have  been  spent  devel- 
oping the  initiative  to  this  point,  and  efforts  to  identity  specific  tasks  within  each 
problem  area  identified  by  the  Initiative  are  underway  right  now.  With  the  defeat 
of  the  President's  pcckage  in  the  Senate,  the  future  of  the  NSF  portion  of  this  initia- 
tive is  uncertain.  $4.9  million  fix)m  the  stimulus  package  woiJd  have  gone  to  the 
research  division  of  the  SBE  Directorate.  That  amount  would  still  have  left  the 
FY93  funding  level  for  research  programs  in  the  Directorate  $8  million  below  the 
level  requested  in  the  President's  FY93  budget.  $1  million  of  the  stimulus  amount 
would  have  been  devoted  to  Human  Capital  Initiative  projects.  We  hope  the  Sub- 
committee will  recognize  the  good-faith  effort  of  scientists  to  find  effective  ways  to 
make  their  research  serve  national  needs.  We  urge  that  you  not  let  this  effort  fall 
by  the  wayside  for  want  of  what  by  Federal  standards  is  not  a  large  amount  of 
money. 

We  also  note  that  without  the  stimulus  package,  the  FY93  funding  level  for  social, 
behavioral  and  economic  research  is  actually  below  the  PT92  level  for  those  pro- 
grams. Fewer  grants,  and  grants  of  inadequate  size  are  being  given  to  live  within 
the  current  buaget  restrictions.  The  consequence  of  these  cutbacks  is  that  the  ability 
of  the  Directorate  to  adapt  to  Congress's  wish  to  see  research  directed  at  areas  of 
national  need  is  severely  restricted. 

Nevertheless,  contained  in  the  FY94  request  are  five  projects  that  do  attempt  to 
answer  Congress's  desire  for  such  research.  Three  FCCSET  initiatives  v/ould  receive 
increased  support  through  the  Directorate.  An  additional  $400,000  would  be  devoted 
under  the  Advanced  Manufacturing  Initiative  to  analyses  of  effective  models  for 
managing  technology  innovation.  $350,000  additional  dollars  would  be  devoted 
under  the  High  Performsince  Computing  and  Communication  Initiative  to  under- 
standing and  improving  the  abiUty  of  people  to  handle  complex  information.  And  an 
additional  $350,000  would  be  devoted  under  the  Math  and  Science  Education  Initia- 
tive to  research  aimed  at  improving  urban  education. 

In  addition  to  the  SBE  Directorate's  participation  in  these  cross-agency  initiatives; 
the  Directorate  has  worked  with  other  Directorates  within  NSF  to  develop  two  NSF- 
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based  initiatives.  Two  years  ago  the  Foundation  devoted  seed  money  to  designing 
what  was  then  called  the  Cognitive  Science  Initiative.  Several  NSF  directorates 
fund  research  aimed  at  understanding  human  and  machine  intelligence  and  at  mak- 
ing use  of  that  understanding  to  improve  products  and  processes.  But  before  this 
imtiative,  there  was  no  mechanism  for  integrating  tihat  knowledge  across  applica- 
tions. During  the  current  fiscal  year,  SBE  efforts  on  this  Initiative  are  being  sup- 
fiorted  at  the  level  of  $1  million.  The  FY94  request  would  add  $1.46  million  to  this 
nitiative  which  is  now  called  the  Intelligent  Systems  Initiative.  That  additional 
money  would  strengthen  the  teaching  of  cognitive  skills  in  mathematics  and  science 
and  it  would  fund  research  devoted  to  developing  state-of-the-art  automated  sys- 
tems. 

The  second  NSF-based  initiative  is  a  joint  effort  of  several  directorates  including 
SBE.  The  aim  of  the  Imtiative  is  to  aid  the  country  in  rebuilding  its  deteriorating 
civil  infi-astructure.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  will  be  beyond  reach  unless  decisions  are 
made  intelligently  and  unless  our  infrastructure  is  viewed  a^  a  set  of  intersecting 
and  interrelated  systems.  InteUigent  infrastructure  decisions  lead  to  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  economic,  human  and  material  resources.  Viewing  infi-astructure  as  a 
system  of  systems  makes  it  possible  to  anticipate  how  decisions  intended  to  renew 
one  element  of  the  infrastructure  will  impact  on  other  parts  of  the  infrastructure. 
Decisions  with  respect  to  infrastructure  are  made  by  people  who  are  part  of  social, 

J>olitical  and  economic  systems.  NSF  is  requesting  $400,000  for  SBE  to  enable  it  to 
und  analyses  of  the  economic  returns  from  investments  in  infrastructure  and  to  de- 
termine the  political  and  legal  contexts  most  hkely  to  facilitate  reconstruction. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  full  funding  of  the  President's  request 
for  $106.91  million  to  support  the  programs  of  the  SocisQ,  Behavioral  and  Economic 
Sciences  Directorate.  As  our  discussion  of  some  of  the  Directorate's  intended  re- 
search programs  demonstrates,  these  sciences  have  very  significant  contributions  to 
make  to  meeting  national  needs.  They  cannot  make  those  contributions,  however, 
Avithout  the  resources  to  do  so. 

Funding  for  those  parts  of  behavioral  research  having  to  do  with  animal  models 
of  behavior  and  with  the  human  brain  and  central  nervous  system  remained  in  the 
Directorate  for  Biological  Sciences  when  the  other  behavioral  and  social  sciences 
were  taken  out  of  biology  to  form  the  SBE  Directorate.  We,  therefore,  wish  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  behavioral  work  that  is  supported  by  the  Biology  Directorate 
through  ite  Division  of  Integrative  Biology  and  Neuroscience. 

Neuroscience  is  a  hybria  science  composed  of  psychologists,  biologists,  chemists, 
neurologists,  linguiste,  geneticists,  and  even  computer  scientists.  In  many  ways,  it 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  science  of  the  future.  Distinctions  between  basic  and  ap- 
pUed  work  are  minimal.  Information  from  a  diversity  of  disciplines  is  shared.  Most 
research  is  a  collaborative  undertaking.  And  there  is  an  effort  to  Unk  biology  with 
behavior,  to  Unk  the  brain  and  the  mind.  Moreover,  there  is  an  effort  to  understand 
the  relation  between  brain  and  mind  sufBciently  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge  to 
improve  the  speed,  versatility  and  utility  of  machine  intelligence. 

Few  people  question  the  importance  of  studying  the  brain  and  its  functioning.  We 
define  our  existence  as  humans  by  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  think.  We  study  the 
brain  and  the  mind  in  order  to  know  ourselves.  On  a  pragmatic  level,  however,  it 
has  sometimes  been  argued  that  there  is  little  need  to  fund  neuroscience  through 
NSF  because  it  is  already  supported  through  NIH.  That  argument  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  very  different  characters  of  NIH  and  NSF  and  of  the  differences  in  re- 
search approaches  that  result.  The  mission  of  NIH  is  to  fund  the  science  that  will 
lead  to  tne  maintenance  or  improvement  of  health.  NIH,  therefore,  funds  research 
aimed  at  helping  us  understend  disorders  of  the  brain  and  their  treatment.  That 
is  valuable,  necessary  work.  We  all  want  to  see  the  day  when  Alzheimer's  Disease 
can  be  cured.  But  we  also  need  an  agency  that  is  able  to  look  beyond  maladies  of 
the  brain  to  understanding  the  brain  and  the  mind  it  contains  for  their  own  sake. 
If  we  can  understend  how  the  brain  takes  in  information,  stores  it,  and  uses  it,  we 
might  be  able  to  figure  out  how  to  make  it  do  those  things  better.  We  might  be  able 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  machines  that  work  better  because  they  can  imitate  as- 
pects of  human  brain  functioning.  We  might  be  able  to  learn  things  about  ourselves 
that  we  would  never  discover  if  our  focus  remained  fixed  on  the  brain  as  an  organ 
susceptible  to  disease.  The  funding  NSF  provides  for  neuroscience  research  enables 
just  this  kind  of  fi«e  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  brain  and  the  mind.  Both  NIH 
and  NSF  funding  of  neuroscience  are  necessary  because  each  accomplishes  a  dif- 
ferent but  complementary  purpose. 

Research  that  uses  animals  to  understend  human  behavior  is  also  supported 
through  the  Integrative  Biology  and  Neuroscience  Division  of  the  Biology  Direc- 
torate. Members  of  the  generd"^  public  sometimes  have  a  hard  time  understanding 
how  studying  the  behavior  of  animals  tells  us  anything  about  the  behavior  of  hu- 
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mans.  In  fact,  animal  studies  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  indispensable  to 
understanding  human  behavior.  The  vast  majority  of  what  has  been  learned  about 
the  functioning  of  the  human  brain,  for  example,  has  come  from  animal  research. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  nature  is  conservative.  When  it  finds  something  that 
serves  a  purpose  well,  it  rarely  creates  something  else  totally  different  that  serves 
the  same  purpose  equally  well.  That  is  whv  it  is  possible  to  map  the  areas  of  a  cat's 
brain  that  have  to  do  with  perception  and  from  that  mapping  know  where  to  look 
in  the  human  brain  for  the  same  functions.  That  is  why  identifying  the  functions 
of  particular  segments  of  a  paramecixim's  genome  gives  us  an  idea  where  to  look 
for  the  same  functions  in  the  human  genome.  It  is  also  why  we  can  gain  insight 
into  what  we  consider  to  be  higher  order  behaviors  by  studying  the  behavior  of  ani- 
mals. We  are,  for  example,  learning  how  we  go  about  gathering  and  using  informa- 
tion to  make  decisions  oy  studying  how  animals  make  decisions.  For  example,  we 
are  gaining  insight  into  what  triggers  a  decision  to  forego  an  immediate,  tangible 
reward  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  unseen,  even  uncertain  future  reward.  The 
mechanism  that  causes  us  to  delay  gratification  is  fandeunental  to  many  of  the  most 
important  decisions  we  make  in  life:  whether  to  drop  out  of  School  or  go  on  to  col- 
lege; whether  to  save  money  or  to  spend  it;  whether  to  have  sexual  relations  as  an 
adolescent  or  to  wait.  The  same  mechanism  is  fizndamental  to  the  survival  of  other 
animsds.  Because  this  is  the  case,  it  is  possible  to  know  what  to  look  for  in  human 
choice  behavior  by  disciplined  observation  of  animal  choice  behavior.  So  research  di- 
rected at  understanding  both  the  physiology  and  the  behavior  of  animals  other  than 
humans  is  essential  to  understanding  human  physiology  and  behavior.  NSF  pro- 
vides the  key  support  that  makes  these  animal  studies  possible.  Much  of  the  animal 
research  NSF  supports  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  use  of 
animal  models. 

Because  of  the  cuts  NSF  sustained  in  the  FY93  budget,  this  program,  like  several 
other  NSF  programs,  is  facing  its  most  difficult  budget  year  in  decades.  Many  of 
the  studies  that  would  have  been  assured  of  funding  in  other  years  are  not  being 
funded.  Few  of  those  studies  that  are  being  funded  are  receiving  a  level  of  fUnding 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  work  can  be  completed.  Passage  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  would  have  alleviated  some  of  this  budget  stress.  Without 
the  stimulus  package,  it  becomes  critical  for  the  health  of  this  and  other  programs 
at  NSF  that  the  Congress  approve  the  President's  request  for  NSF.  In  particular, 
we  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  recommend  that  Congress  approve  a  funding  level  of 
$311.91  million  for  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  and  a  level  of  $106.91  million 
for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  Directorate. 

We  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  President's 
proposed  FY94  budget  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


Statement  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Solid  Waste 

Management  Officials 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski,  it  is  our  practice  to  provide  annual  comment  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  State  program  managers  of  solid  and  hazardous  waste  concerning  the 
environmental  budget  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Your 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  conducted  bearings  regarding  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  FY  1994  environmental  budget  proposal  April  20-21,  1993,  and 
we  know  that  you  soon  will  finalize  your  recommendations  for  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Because  of  the  very  supportive  approach  your  Subcommittee  has  taken  to  past  en- 
vironmental budget  needs,  we  are  confident  that  you  will  explore  a  broad  range  of 
views  concerning  the  environmental  budget  identified  in  the  FY  1994  EPA  proposal. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  you  now  are  hearing  from  public  witnesses,  and  we 
would  like  to  offer  our  own  views  concerning  the  FY  1994  EPA  environmental  budg- 
et as  it  relates  to  waste  management  issues.  Consequently,  we  respectfully  request 
that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  your  Subcommittee's  consideration 
of  EPA's  FY  1994  proposed  program. 

ASTSWMO  is  a  nonprofit  association  whose  members  are  the  directors  of  the 
State  solid  and  hazardous  waste  regulatory  programs.  We  believe  that  our  members, 
as  practicing  waste  managers  implementing  State  and  certain  delegated  federal  pro- 
gram activities,  have  a  special  and  valuable  perspective  on  the  status  of  the  nation's 
waste  management  efforts.  Those  members  must  operate  State  programs  within 
limited  resources  and  under  extensive  federal  regulations,  with  the  responsibiUty  of 
protecting  the  health  and  environmental  needs  of  their  citizens.  Through  our  work 
we  have  gained  insight  into  the  operation  of  the  statutes  and  regulations  which 
make  up  national  policy  for  solid  waste  management  and  remediation  programs. 
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This  Subcommittee  has  consistently  supported  funding  for  waste  management 
and  I  would  like  to  express  our  continued  appreciation  for  that  support.  The  na- 
tional expectations  for  environmental  management  are  high,  yet  the  resources  are 
limited.  Given  the  continuing  budgetary  constraints  under  which  the  Congress  must 
operate,  we  understand  the  very  difficult  decisions  you  face  in  recommending  a 
sound,  fair  environmental  budget.  Our  members  and  their  State  legislatures  are 
faced  with  similar  hard  choices,  and  we  empathize  with  your  responsibilities.  We 
hope  that  our  views  will  assist  you  in  making  some  of  those  choices  as  they  relate 
to  the  FY  1994  environmental  budget. 

Major  State  waste  management  interests 

While  we  support  the  overall  EPA  budget  proposals,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  are 
disappointed  to  find  the  levels  of  support  for  State  waste  programs  at  such  a  flat, 
stagnant  level.  We  urge  you  to  fund  the  Agency  with  the  resources  necessary  to  sup- 
port these  minimum  needs  of  the  nation's  waste  management  programs,  and  hope 
that  you  may  find  your  way  clear  to  finding  additional  resources  in  some  critical 
areas.  We  would  like  to  highlight  several  features  of  the  proposed  EPA  FY  1994  pro- 
gram for  your  consideration: 

Waste  management  programs  for  hazardous  waste,  solid  waste,  and  underground 
storage  tanks 

One  of  our  principal  concerns  is  with  the  level  of  federal  grants  to  States  to  par- 
tially fund  the  hazardous  waste  program.  That  grant  level  is  fi"ozen  at  $92,949,700 
(the  same  level  as  FY  1993)  in  the  FT  1994  budget.  These  grants  are  important  to 
all  States  and  absolutely  essential  to  programs  in  States  with  small  or  developing 
hazardous  waste  management  programs.  These  grant  funds  assist  States  in  carry- 
ing out  their  federally  mandated  obligations  for  the  RCRA  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment program  and  may  make  the  difference  in  achieving  federally  established  prior- 
ities. As  you  know,  the  legislative  mandates  for  the  RCRA  Subtitle  C  program  have 
been  substantially  expanded  and  now  include  major  needs  for  corrective  action  and 
complex  decisions  regarding  land  disposal  restrictions.  These  activities  are  very 
workforce  intensive  and  are  additive  to  previous  demands  for  State  permitting  and 
inspection  efforts. 

Given  the  continued  difficult  financial  conditions  of  many  States,  we  are  skeptical 
that  States  can  make  up  the  difference  between  the  ambitious  national  goals  for 
preventive  hazardous  waste  programs  and  the  relatively  modest  levels  of  federal  as- 
sistance. We  think  States  will  lose  ground  in  this  program  because  FT  1993  levels 
simply  won't  cover  the  workload  for  FT  1994.  We  hope  the  Congress  understands 
the  very  marginal  nature  of  State  resources  to  meet  the  nation's  hazardous  waste 
management  expectations,  and  will  address  these  requests  for  appropriations  ac- 
cordingly. If  States  cannot  meet  these  RCPA  requirements,  the  workload  would  shift 
to  EPA  and  we  do  not  believe  they  have  the  resources  either.  We  believe  State  im- 
plementation is  greatly  preferable  to  all  concerned,  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  resources. 

We  continue  to  be  concerned  at  the  lack  of  emphasis  the  federal  government  ap- 
pears to  provide  to  the  nonhazardous  solid  waste  program  elements  in  this  budget 
proposal.  The  Congress  has  made  clear  the  importance  it  places  on  the  municipal 
solid  waste  elements  of  the  nation's  RCRA  program,  yet  the  Administration  seems 
to  have  difficulty  in  matching  those  levels  of  interest  with  resources  that  wUl  have 
a  meaningful  environmental  impact.  ASTSWMO  is  on  record  in  insisting  that  the 
Subtitle  D,  nonhazardous  solid  waste  program  is  and  should  remain  a  State-based 
program  for  implementation,  but  we  believe  there  is  a  substantial  role  for  the  fed- 
eral government  in  research  and  development,  waste  reduction  methodology,  market 
development  for  recycled  materials,  technical  performance  standard  setting,  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  implementing  authorities.  Unfortunately,  the 
FT  1994  EPA  budget  appears  to  recede  fi^om  the  very  marginal  federal  increases  in 
EPA  investment  in  these  federal  functions  which  we  saw  over  the  past  two  years, 
and  just  at  the  time  when  State  and  local  governments  are  looking  for  assistance 
in  implementation  of  the  new  federal  landfill  criteria. 

Let  us  also  note  our  disappointment  that  the  requested  levels  for  the  national  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  (UST)  program  are  also  absolutely  flat  at  the  $8,994,000 
currently  requested  for  fiscal  year  1994  State  grants.  Despite  the  increased  assump- 
tion of  UST  program  responsibilities  by  the  States,  it  appears  they  will  be  allowed 
to  fall  behind  inflation  rates  in  federal  funding.  We  find  this  lack  of  Administration 
support  for  this  highly  successful  program  surprising,  and  ask  the  Congress  to  insist 
on  a  more  equitable  balance  of  resources  for  State  UST  program  efibrts. 
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Supporting  the  Nation's  remedial  action  needs 

We  are  aware  of  the  verr  negative  impression  Congress  and  the  public  have  re- 
garding the  nation's  Superiund  program.  We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  argue  the 
many  instances  of  inadequate  contract  management,  excessive  study,  and  duplica- 
tion of  oversight  which  have  inhibited  the  efficiency  of  this  program  over  the  years. 
Clearly,  there  are  many  things  which  can  be  done  better,  and  a  number  of  things 
which  may  require  a  statutory  readjustment,  but  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  if 
we  become  overzealous  in  criticizing  the  Superfund  process,  we  will  forget  the  basic 
goal  of  cleanup  of  the  nation's  abandoned  waste  sites. 

We  work  closely  with  the  EPA  offices  most  directly  concerned  with  Superfund  im- 
plementation, and  we  have  been  impressed  with  their  genuine  efforts  to  revitalize 
that  program  over  the  past  eighteen  months.  They  have  shown  new  openness  to  out- 
side views,  and  made  sincere  efforts  to  work  with  States  on  matters  such  as  cleanup 
standards.  In  sum,  we  believe  that  at  the  professional  level,  EPA  is  trying  hard  to 
improve  and  streamline  their  implementation  of  the  Superfund  program.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  advise  restraint  to  your  congressional  colleagues 
who,  in  their  reaction  to  some  instances  of  inefficiencies  and  weak  management, 
may  do  irreparable  harm  to  this  national  program.  If  Superfund  is  truly  targeted 
on  the  most  contaminated  sites,  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  tremendous 
effort  to  achieve  sound  cleanups.  We  fiillv  expect  the  Congress  to  demand  account- 
ability and  diligence  on  the  part  of  EPA,  but  we  also  hope  to  see  criticism  tempered 
by  a  conviction  that  we  must  hold  harmless  the  most  productive  featxu-es  of  the  pro- 
gram. A  lot  has  been  learned  in  thirteen  vears,  and  we  should  build  on  this  empiri- 
cal basQ  of  cleanup  knowledge  we  have  achieved  at  great  cost. 

With  that  hope  in  mind,  we  must  say  that  the  depth  of  the  cut  ($88,800,000)  in 
the  Superfund  program  from  last  year's  level  is  alarming.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
Admimstration  or  the  Congress  can  expect  efficiencies  and  streamlining  to  take  up 
that  much  of  the  shortfall,  and  we  believe  that  there  will  be  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  overall  level  of  cleanup  progress.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress  hold 
the  Administration's  proposed  fiscal  year  1994  Superfund  level  of  $1,496,400,000  as 
the  absolute  minimum  iloor  for  appropriations,  and  consider  specific  increases  to 
allow  ongoing  cleanups  which  would  otherwise  faU  by  the  wayside. 

Although  Superfund  is  generally  regarded  as  a  purely  federal  program,  we  would 
note  that  the  1986  Superfund  amendments  (SARA)  mandated  meaningfiil  State  in- 
volvement in  site-specific  decision  making.  A  critical  aspect  of  the  State  capability 
to  carry  out  that  mandate  is  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  infi-astructure  to  advise 
and  assist  EPA  in  assessing  contamination  and  planning  remedies.  This  modest  in- 
frastructure is  funded  by  a  small  grant  program  known  as  "CORE".  Last  year  that 
grant  program  totalled  $13,300,000  for  all  fitly  States,  so  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
to  be  a  m^jor  cost  element  of  Superfund.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  fiscal  year 
1994  EPA  program  calls  for  only  $10,500,000  for  State  CORE  grants,  a  substantial 
reduction  from  FY  1993  levels.  This  strikes  us  as  a  bad  economy,  as  it  will  weaken 
the  ability  of  States  to  participate  in  site-specific  decision  making,  just  when  that 
decision  making  requires  some  of  the  best  collective  thinking  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  a  cleanup  problem.  For  this  reason,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee ensure  that  the  modest  State  CORE  grant  program  remains  viable.  At  a  mini- 
mum we  believe  that  will  require  levels  at  least  equivalent  to  FY  1993,  and  we  ask 
your  assistance  to  restore  those  levels  in  this  case. 

In  a  similar  vein,  we  are  concerned  that  at  a  program  level  of  $75,379,000  (includ- 
ing $65,400,000  intended  for  State  use  under  cooperative  agreements),  the  FY  1994 
Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  (LUST)  program  shows  only  fractional  increase 
from  its  FY  1994  level  of  $75,000,000.  That  can  hardly  account  for  inflation,  so  this 
important  program  also  appears  to  be  funded  at  a  very  marginal  level,  and  may 
very  easily  lose  ground  in  FY  1994.  Frankly,  we  cannot  understand  why  the  Admin- 
istration continues  to  starve  this  very  successful  program.  We  ask  that  you  carefully 
consider  increasing  funding  for  this  necessary  and  results-oriented  program. 

Other  important  program  elements 

We  believe  EPA's  continued  emphasis  on  enforcement  enhancement  to  be  sound. 
State  experience  is  that  vigorous  enforcement  reduces  public  cleanup  expense  and 
encourages  prevention  through  deterrence,  and  we  think  that  EPA's  FY  1994  budget 

Eroposals  supporting  waste  enforcement  activities  deserve  Subcommittee  approval, 
[owever,  we  are  very  skeptical  of  one  area  of  EPA  enforcement  adequacy  as  it  con- 
cerns oversight  at  federal  facilities  to  ensure  the  timeliness  and  adequacy  of  those 
restoration  efforts. 

The  combined  FY  1994  budget  amounts  dedicated  only  to  cleanup  and  restoration 
activities  by  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Department  of  Defense  exceed  the 
entire  EPA  budget.  Yet  EPA  is  somehow  expected  to  oversee  these  activities  on  a 
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shoestring.  The  support  of  the  Congress  for  these  cleanups,  demonstrated  by  last 
year's  passage  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act,  should  not  be  undermined 
by  a  lack  of  resources  in  this  critical  area,  and  we  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  insist 
that  EPA  provide  adequate  resources  to  the  task  demanded. 

We  are  obviously  concerned  at  the  diminished  levels  of  EPA's  Research  and  Devel- 
opment program  for  waste  programs,  and  hope  the  Subcommittee  can  redirect  some 
of  EPA's  enorts  to  these  important  areas.  States  need  this  technical  assistance,  and 
R&D  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  obvious  examples  of  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
waste  and  duplication  which  will  result  from  the  need  for  each  State  to  "reinvent 
the  wheel"  in  the  technologies  required  for  effective  waste  management. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  EPA  efforts  which  tie  together  the  many  sig- 
nificant media  issues  into  a  centrally  managed  pollution  prevention  effort.  Our  Asso- 
ciation has  consistently  supported  such  initiatives  as  constructive  and  valuable.  As 
waste  managers,  our  members  understand  the  important  interrelationship  of  the 
air,  water  and  waste  programs.  Consequently,  we  recommend  your  support  for  these 
EPA  initiatives,  although  we  must  note  that  the  meager  $6  million  State  grant  pro- 
gram level  suggested  for  FT  1994  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  is  usu«dly  adver- 
tised as  a  flagship  Agency  initiative.  For  the  long  run,  we  think  that  pollution  pre- 
vention must  be  institutionalized  at  a  much  more  substantive  and  consistent  level 
of  support.  In  short,  we  need  to  rely  less  on  demonstrations  and  pilot  projects,  and 
begin  to  build  and  support  an  infrastructure  (as  we  have  done  in  the  Superftind  pro- 
gram by  the  State  CORE  grants)  if  we  are  to  give  pollution  prevention  the  sustain- 
able base  it  deserves. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  operating  budget  of  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  and 
Emergency  Response  (OSWER)  also  deserves  your  support  and  protection.  As  other 
funding  pressures  emerge,  it  is  our  observation  that  the  stanmng  regulatory  pro- 
gram offices  absorb  far  too  many  of  the  reductions  which  result.  OSWER  has  a  full 
f)late  of  statutory  mandates  and  regulatory  obligations,  and  simply  cannot  stand  to 
ose  any  more  budgetary  ground  if  it  is  to  meet  its  many  responsibilities.  While 
there  is  a  natural  tension  between  State  and  federal  regulators  over  tiie  best  way 
to  carry  out  our  regulatory  responsibilities,  those  of  us  in  the  State  waste  manage- 
ment programs  have  great  respect  for  the  dedication  and  effort  of  our  OSWER  col- 
leagues as  they  strive  towards  realizing  better  national  waste  programs,  and  we 
want  to  see  them  succeed.  We  urge  you  to  provide  them  vfiih  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  let  that  happen. 

Senator  Mikulski,  in  closing  I  must  tell  you  that  we  are  very  troubled  by  what 
we  see  of  the  environmental  budget  position  for  FY  1994.  The  failure  of  the  original 
PT  1993  Supplemental  Budget  has  created  a  tremendous  vacuum  in  State  funding 
for  environmental  needs.  We  are  now  left  with  those  needs,  as  well  as  a  FY  1994 
EPA  budget  that  is  actually  less  than  that  of  FY  1993.  It  is  also  our  understanding 
that,  despite  the  shortfalls  in  environmental  funding,  the  President's  overall  budget 
is  above  allowable  legal  limits  for  FY  1994  and  a  further  reduction  of  perhaps  5% 
could  be  imposed  on  so-called  "discretionarj^'  spending  budgets. 

This  is  a  very  bleak  picture,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  dissatisfies  you  and  your 
colleagues  as  you  work  your  way  through  your  final  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations 
recommendations.  We  are  aware  that  every  interest  group  is  making  similar  pleas 
for  consideration,  but  that  cannot  deter  me  from  closing  with  a  request  that  you 
make  every  effort  to  sustain  the  current  momentum  of  State  waste  programs,  and 
that  you  do  what  you  can  to  protect  those  modest  funds  from  the  pressures  of  the 
oversQl  budget  compression  wnich  is  clearly  underway.  Again,  thank  you  for  your 
past  support  of  our  program  efforts,  and  for  your  consideration  of  these  rec- 
ommendations. 


Statement  of  CSO  Partnership 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is 
Celine  WUliams  and  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  CSO  Partnership. 

The  CSO  Partnership  is  made  up  of  over  70  cities  and  towns  in  22  states,  as  well 
as  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  are  committed  to  designing  and  implementing  CSO 
control  technologies  which  solve  site  specific  water  quality  problems.  The  CSO  Part- 
nership is  dedicated  to  working  with  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Federal  agencies  to  de- 
velop legislative  and  regulatory  solutions  that  employ  site  specific,  flexible  stand- 
ards and  encourage  cities  to  fiilly  address  their  CSO  problems.  On  behalf  of  the 
Partnership,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  about  the  dif- 
ficult CSO  control  problem  our  members  and  other  cities  all  over  tiiis  country  are 
facing. 
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First,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  a  "CSO."  A  "CSO"  is  a  com- 
bined sewer  overflow  wMch  is  the  discharge  of  untreated  sanitary  waste  and 
stormwater  from  combined  stormwater  and  sanitary  sewers.  These  overflows  pose 
a  threat  to  public  health  and  the  environment  and  must  be  controlled.  Over  1200 
cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.  have  CSOs  and  will  have  to  implement  expensive 
control  technologies  to  protect  the  environment  and  public  health. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  CSO  cities  to  comply  with  current  technology-based  and 
water  quality-based  requirements  in  the  Clean  Water  Act,  more  than  $100  billion 
in  1992  dollars  is  needed.  To  ensure  that  the  CSO  control  problem  is  solved,  this 
Committee  would  need  to  allocate  $10  billion  or  more  every  year  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

Clearly,  Madam  Chairwoman,  funding  of  this  magnitude  is  not  attainable  given 
today's  Federal  budget  deficits.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  CSO  communities  alone 
have  the  ability  to  devote  $100  billion  to  address  CSOs.  It  will  take  a  partnership 
of  local,  state  and  federal  governments  to  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources to  correct  this  problem.  While  the  CSO  Partnership  continues  to  advocate 
legislation  that  would  provide  a  flexible  control  program  under  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  is  working  with  the  EPA  and  other  stakeholders  to  develop  sensible  regulatory 
guidance  in  the  interim,  we  would  hope  that  thiis  subcommittee  would  recognize 
CSO  control  as  a  problem  which  deserves  immediate  attention.  Many  of  you  who 
sit  on  this  subcommittee  may  have  had  your  constituents  discuss  their  specific  CSO 
concerns  with  vou  already.  It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  the  members  of  the  Part- 
nership, that  uiis  subcommittee  can  do  a  lot  to  address  these  concerns  in  fiscal  year 
1994  by  making  some  ftinding  available  for  CSO  control  planning. 

More  comprehensive  evaluation  is  needed  for  CSO  systems  to  determine  the  most 
environmentally  sound,  cost  efiScient  and  effective  program.  The  reason  that  some 
cities  are  ahead  of  others  in  implementing  CSO  control  plans  is  because  they  have 
had  access  to  pre-planning  grants  when  this  process  began  back  in  the  early  1980s. 
These  grant  monies  are  no  longer  available. 

Cities  that  are  trying  to  deal  with  their  CSO  problems  now  are  not  capable  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  cities  because  there  is  a  lack  of  accessibility 
to  the  existing  information  on  CSO  control.  Although  there  is  a  wealth  of  experience 
in  CSO  abatement  in  the  United  States  today,  it  is  not  readily  available  to  cities. 
Clearly,  CSO  control  is  an  extremely  costly  endeavor,  and  as  such,  cities  that  must 
address  combined  sewer  overflow  should  be  given  the  resources  and  financial  assist- 
ance necessary  to  achieve  the  greatest  improvement  in  water  quality  for  the  invest- 
ment. Additionally,  many  CSO  cities  do  not  have  the  necessary  ftinding  to  under- 
take planning  activities,  and  as  a  result,  their  solutions  will  likely  not  achieve  the 
best  balance  between  improved  water  quality  and  cost  effectiveness. 

As  a  result,  planning  is  ofl;en  done  without  the  wide  perspective  needed  for  ad- 
dressing CSOs,  and  some  communities  are  being  asked  to  implement  plans  that  are 
either  not  sufficient  or  that  will  waste  taxpayer  dollars  addressing  problems  that 
are  non-existent  or  of  low  priority. 

To  address  this  situation,  liie  CSO  Partnership  requests  that  this  subcommittee 
include  funding  for  planning  activities  and  implementation  grants.  Specifically, 
these  funds  should  be  used  for: 

— CSO  Technological  Clearinghouse:  US  EPA  should  establish  a  technical  infor- 
mation clearinghouse  for  CSO  control  information  to  be  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  water  quality  planning. 

— CSO  Inventory:  US  EPA  should  be  required  to  develop  a  comprehensive  CSO 
inventory  that  lists  CSOs,  their  location,  the  nature  oi  the  discharges  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  controlling  CSOs  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

— CSO  Planning  Grants:  Grants  should  be  provided  to  CSO  communities  selected 
by  US  EPA  for  the  development  of  model  CSO  plans. 

These  three  programs  will  provide  for  the  efficient  exchange  of  information,  and 
speed  CSO  control  forward  in  a  cost  effective  manner.  We  request  that  $50  million 
in  fiscal  1994  fiinds  by  provided  to  US  EPA  for  these  programs. 

Legislative  solutions  to  the  CSO  problem  are  currently  under  consideration  as 
Congress  works  to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Water  Act.  While  many  of  these  proposals 
attempt  to  improve  water  quality  through  CSO  control,  no  attempt  is  made  to  en- 
sure that  the  costs  are  adequately  recognized  and  that  they  will  result  in  significant 
water  quality  benefits. 

For  example,  during  the  102nd  Congress,  the  Senate  considered  a  bill  which 
would  have  imposed  a  uniform  nationwide  technology-based  standard  requiring  that 
all  CSOs  be  eliminated  up  to  the  one-year/six-hour  storm  event.  CSOs  above  the 
one-year/six-hour  storm  event  would  be  subject  to  an  unspecified  technology-based 
treatment  requirement  as  well  as  water  quality-based  requirements. 
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This  tjrpe  of  rigid  approach  to  CSO  control  will  not  solve  the  nation's  CSO  water 
quality  problems.  We  estimate  that  such  legislation  would  require  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $260  billion  within  7  years.  This  would  discourage  cities  from  un- 
dertaldng  CSO  control  by  imposing  obligations  that  cannot  be  achieved  without  sac- 
rificing other  important  local  programs  such  as  education,  housing  and  social  serv- 
ices. 

For  several  years,  the  CSO  Partnership  has  been  working  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  develop  a  reasonable,  environmentally  sensitive  legislative  solution  to  CSO 
control.  During  the  102nd  Congress,  the  Partnership  worked  with  various  members 
to  support  the  Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Control  Act  (H.R.  3477),  which  would  have 
amended  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  incorporate  flexibility  and  cost-effectiveness  while 

f)roviding  reasonable  time  frames  for  implementation  in  establishing  a  new  regu- 
atory  framework  for  CSO  control.  A  similar  proposal  is  being  considered  by  Mem- 
bers for  reintroduction  in  the  103rd  Congress  which  is  both  environmentally  and  fis- 
cally responsible. 

Aa  I  mentioned  before,  CSO  control  is  an  extremely  costly  endeavor,  but  one 
which  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  neither  public  health  nor  the  envi- 
ronment is  threatened.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  hope  you  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  review  the  dire  need  for  assisting  cities  to  develop  and  implement 
CSO  control,  and  support  the  CSO  Partnership's  requests  for  $50  million  in  Federal 
assistance  to  provide  for  a  CSO  technological  clearinghouse,  a  CSO  inventory  and 
CSO  planning  grants  as  you  prepare  the  FY  1994  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Bill.  We  also  request  that  you  provide  guidance  to  EPA  in  the 
form  of  report  language  acknowledging  that  grant  funding  for  CSO  control  is  needed 
by  many  CSO  communities  to  expedite  the  completion  of  CSO  control  programs 
without  financially  crippling  those  communities.  Thank  you  again  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 


Statement  of  the  Saint  Xavier  University  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment 

and  commltnity  services 

Madam  Chairwoman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  statement  in  support  of  the  Saint  Xavier  University  Center 
for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community  Services.  Your  wilUngness  to  consider  our 
project  for  Federal  partnership  assistance  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Briefly,  Saint  Xavier  University  is  located  on  the  Southside  of  Chicago,  where  it 
serves  a  multi-ethnic  population  of  4,200  degree  seeking  students.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  student  boay  is  drawn  from  the  Cook  County  Metropolitan  area,  and 
75%  have  two  characteristics  in  common:  1)  they  must  work  to  attend  college,  and 
2)  they  represent  the  first  generation  of  their  families  to  seek  a  college  degree. 

Saint  Xavier  also  serves  an  additional  5,000  students  in  non-degree  programs, 
who  attend  various  courses,  in  such  areas  as  accounting,  on  a  part-time  basis.  All 
of  the  students,  full-time  and  part-time,  reflect  the  rich  diversity  of  Chicago  in  age, 
race,  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  background,  with  the  vast  majority  of  graduates  re- 
maining in  the  Chicagoland  area  to  live  and  work. 

The  Universitv  was  founded  in  1846  as  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Established  for  the  escpressed  purpose  of  addressing 
the  needs  of  the  changing  urban  community,  Saint  Xavier  was,  even  in  its  early 
days,  attending  to  various  social  needs  of  the  surrounding  population.  Over  the  147 
vear  history  of  the  University's  existence,  the  tradition  of  urban  community  service 
has  remained  a  strong  theme  of  Saint  Xavier's  program  and  operations.  Indeed,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  a  Ten-year  Strategic  Plan,  reaffirmed  that  the  University's 
programs  will  actively  engage  the  major  needs  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  including 
education  outreach  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  healthcare  and  human 
service  needs  and  economic  development  of  the  community.  It  is  in  this  strategic 
pronouncement  that  the  concept  for  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Com- 
munity Services  is  founded. 

For  some  years  now.  Madam  Chairwoman,  we  at  Saint  Xavier  have  worked  to  de- 
sign a  concept  which  will  draw  on  the  wealth  of  community  services  and  programs 
which  the  University  has  in  place  through  the  Schools  of  Nursing,  Management, 
and  Arts  and  Sciences.  Some  of  the  in-place  services  at  this  juncture  include:  work- 
ing with  local  economic  development  authorities  to  attract  new  businesses,  tax  coun- 
seling for  small  businesses;  working  with  Chicago-area  healthcare  agencies  to  assist 
in  servicing  healthcare  needs  of  underserved  and  uninsured  populations  and  com- 
munity outreach  efforts  in  the  form  of  reading  and  learning  disability  clinics. 

These  services  obviously  give  students  "real  world"  learning  experiences,  but  per- 
haps more  importantly,  they  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  give  back  to  their 
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communities  which,  in  and  of  itself,  is  an  ethic  that  does  not  come  fi:x)m  textbooks. 
The  citizens  of  the  community,  in  turn,  benefit  from  these  services,  and  see  their 
children  growing  up  and  returning  something  to  their  neighborhoods.  In  America, 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  community  service  embodied  in  Saint  Xavier's 
147  year  history,  the  concept  we  have  developed  will  build  upon  past  and  existing 
successes.  The  Center,  £is  we  envision  it,  will  house  the  multi-dimensional  programs 
which  the  University  will  operate. 

Part  of  what  makes  this  institution  what  it  is  today  is  its  long  and  distinguished 
history  of  aiding  those  most  in  need.  This  record  of  extending  tJie  benefits  of  Univer- 
sity expertise  beyond  the  bovmdaries  of  the  campus  is  the  reason  for  the  Chicago 
community's  strong  affinity  for  Saint  Xavier. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  as  you  know,  coming  fi:^m  a  large  urban  area,  the  problems 
of  big-city  America  have  been  with  us  for  many  years,  and  while  they  have  been 
mitigated  during  occasional  periods  in  our  history,  they  are  still  very  much  with  us, 
and  in  many  ways,  not  getting  better.  It  is  our  considered  beUef  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  nagging  continuity  of  these  problems  is  that  monies  come  in  the  form 
of  social  and  economic  maintenance  programs,  but  the  programs  are  not  always  fo- 
cused on  getting  at  the  causes.  When  programs  are  administered  by  Isirge  bvu-eauc- 
racies,  they  cannot  focus.  On  the  other  hand,  an  urban  university,  witii  an  abun- 
dance of  community  familiarity,  can  target  its  efforts  at  the  local  level,  and  focus 
on  people  instead  of  policies.  These  local  resources  can  be  linked  with  local  needs. 

What  we  propose.  Madam  Chairwoman,  is  simply  to  expand  upon  our  existing  ef- 
forts on  a  very  broad  front.  As  I  noted  earlier,  we  already  have  in  place  a  variety 
of  proven  programs  with  proven  coramunity  successes.  For  example,  through  our 
Family  Nurse  Practitioner  Program,  we  intend  to  expand  our  efforts  in  addressing 
the  manpower  shortages  in  primary  care,  this  initiative  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional agenda,  as  set  out  in  Healthy  People  2000. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  in  healthcare  delivery  today  is  inadequate  primary 
healthcare.  Saint  Xavier  is  located  within  five  miles  of  six  designated  Primary  Medi- 
cal Care  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas.  Witii  its  strong  ties  to  local  healthcare 
agencies  which  serve  a  diverse  urban  population  base,  Saint  Xavier's  School  of 
Nursing  will  expand  its  already  existing  relationships  with  local  community  health 
centers  which  serve  underserved  and  uninsured  populations.  In  sum,  the  proposed 
Center  will  enable  the  University  to  expand  its  program  of  healthcare,  including 
worksite  health  promotion  and  health  screening  referrals,  throughout  South  Metro- 
politan Chicago. 

Closely  aligned  with,  and  a  part  of,  basic  healthcare  is  psychological  counseling. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  poor  physical  health  often  goes  hand-in-hand  witii 
psychological  problems — for  both  children  and  adults.  It  is  our  belief  that  urban  liv- 
ing is  often  plagued  with  stress  such  that  families  are  at  risk  of  violence  in  and  out 
of  the  heme.  Ssunt  Xavier's  Center  will  address  the  needs  of  families  through  active 
intervention  and  psychological  counseling,  in  concert  with  Chicago  social  service 
agencies.  In  this  way,  our  counseling  outreach  efforts  will  help  strengthen  the 
health  profile  of  the  urban  residents  we  serve,  and  discourage  such  mala£es  as  ab- 
errant social  behavior  among  children  in  our  cities. 

As  vou  know,  parents  pass  along  to  children  the  habits  which  they  themselves 
have  learned.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  learning  arena,  often  chil- 
dren in  urban  families  experience  communication  disorders,  which  are  the  product 
of  a  dysfunctional  environment.  Left  unchecked,  these  disorders  can  impact  learning 
in  the  school  setting.  At  Saint  Xavier's  Ludden  Speech  Clinic,  we  will  expand  ovu* 
outreach  effort,  which  includes  at-risk  children,  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  to  as- 
sess and  treat  children  who  are  experiencing  communication  disorders.  The  assess- 
ments noted  above  will  also,  through  our  learning  disability  outreach  program, 
screen  children  for  dysfunctions  in  reading  and  learning  abilities.  Again,  this  is  a 
clinical  service  to  the  community  through  the  Center. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  have  tried  to  focus  briefly  on  the  health  and  social  service 
components  which  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community  Services 
will  provide  to  the  Chicago  area.  Perhaps  the  most  important  though,  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  is  the  economic  development  component  which  is  operated  through 
Saint  Xavier's  School  of  Business. 

The  hallmark  of  our  business  school  is  in  its  interaction  with  the  local  small  busi- 
ness community,  providing  specialized  assistance  and  counseling  to  that  most  im- 
Sortant  and  special  segment  of  our  vast  economy.  Saint  Xavier's  business  school,  the 
rraham  School  of  Management,  offers  special  seminars,  for  example,  in  business  in- 
formation systems,  marketing,  accounting  and  financial  planning — all  geared  to  the 
small  business  owner  or  manager. 
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As  we  all  know,  small  businesses  are  the  first  segment  of  the  business  community 
to  be  hurt  in  bad  economic  times,  or  to  fail  to  get  off  the  ground  in  good  times.  With- 
out dwelling  on  the  reasons  for  this  fact,  I  will  simply  say,  that  in  the  urban  com- 
munities, it  is  the  small  business  sector  which  often  wrges  the  economic  ties  which 
hold  the  community  job  base  together. 

In  the  Saint  Xavier  community  of  Southwest  Chicago,  the  Graham  School  has 
been  very  much  involved  with  local  economic  development  since  its  inception.  The 
School's  faculty  and  students  have  pooled  their  knowledge,  and  undertaken  several 
major  economic  development  initiatives  oriented  toward  the  retention  of  existing 
small  businesses,  and  attracting  new  businesses.  One  brief  example,  the  Mount 
Greenwood  initiative,  involved  the  School's  assistance  in  establishing  a  local  eco- 
nomic development  commission  to  plan  the  economic  future  of  the  area.  In  this  case, 
Graham  School  faculty  and  students  conducted  business  surveys  and  a  campaign  to 
attract  new  businesses.  The  result  in  this  effort  was  a  business  vacancy  rate  deduc- 
tion from  50%  to  10%  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  Movmt  Greenwood  effort  is  not  an  isolated  case,  other  similar  initiatives  have 
been  undertfiken  with  success,  and  like  Mount  Greenwood,  followed  up  on  and  mon- 
itored. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  the  Southside  of  Chicago  metropolitan  area  is  not  unlike 
many  other  urban  areas  around  the  country.  In  a  recent  analysis  bv  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development,  it  was  found  that  nearly  30%  of  the 
area's  commercial  block  fronts  are  significantly  deteriorated,  with  another  25%  in 
decline.  In  this  type  of  environment,  adjacent  residential  property  values  decline  as 
the  job  base  shrinks,  and  ultimately  families  suffer. 

A  major  component  of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Center  will  be  to  assist  in  revi- 
talization  of  area  small  businesses,  and  the  fostering  of  new  businesses,  particularly 
minority-owned  ones.  Apart  fi-om  continuing  work  with  local  economic  development 
authorities  by  serving  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  planning  of  extended  economic 
forecasts,  the  Graham  School  will  provide  counseling  assistance  to  businesses  in  the 
areas  of:  accounting,  accessing  capital,  marketing,  franchising,  tax  preparation  and 
a  host  of  other  business  disciplines. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  could  go  on  in  far  greater  detail  about  the  plans  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Commimity  Services.  However, 
I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  we  believe  that  we  have  conceived  a  well-focused,  inter- 
disciplinary and  cost-effective  program  to  address  many  of  the  problems  which  are 
faced  by  large  urban  areas. 

Our  plan  nas  the  support  of  local  businesses  and  civic  leaders,  including  the  chair- 
men of^m^"or  corporations,  our  Mayor,  and  numerous  other  leaders  in  Chicago.  This 
is  a  well-conceived  and  innovative  approach  which  I  believe  deserves  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subcommittee,  particularly  in  light  of  the  project's  public/private  part- 
nership concept.  For  FY  '94,  we  are  seeking  $7.5  million  in  construction  assistance 
grant  monies  as  part  of  a  public/private  partnership.  Actual  operation  of  the  Center 
will  come  from  University  resources. 

In  closing.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  themes  of  change  in  the 
new  Administration  are  well-aligned  with  the  programs  which  will  be  implemented 
by  the  Saint  Xavier  Center.  In  this  context,  tne  Center  has  all  of  the  components 
of  infrastructure  improvements,  from  jobs  created  during  construction,  to  enhance- 
ment of  the  local  tax  and  employment  bases  following  completion.  With  your  help, 
we  can  make  a  difference  in  our  community. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 


Statement  of  the  National  Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native, 

AND  Native  Hawaiian  Housing 

My  name  is  Francis  Hario,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Commission  on 
American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing.  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  I  thank  you  Madam  Chairperson  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  relevant  recommendations  of  the  Commission  and  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  funding  levels  for  Indian  housing  and  related  program  and 
facility  needs.  On  behalf  of  Commission  Chairman  Robert  Gauthier,  we  thank  the 
Subcommittee  for  its  past,  and  we  hope  continued  support  for  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams for  Native  Americans. 

introduction 

The  National  Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawai- 
ian Housing  was  established  by  Public  Law  101-235,  the  HUD  Reform  Act  of  1989, 
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to  evaluate  the  factors  currently  impeding  the  development  of  safe  and  affordable 
housing  for  American  Indians,  ^aska  Natives,  and  Native  Hawaiians. 

In  1991  and  1992,  the  Commission  conducted  numerous  hearings  throughout  Na- 
tive American  communities,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  gaSier  testunony  re- 
garding housing  and  community  development  issues.  The  hearings  enabled  the 
Commission  to  identify  and  assess  impediments  and  make  recommendations  to 
change  federal  housing  and  related  programs  for  Native  people. 

The  National  Commission  released  its  report,  "Building  the  Futxxre:  A  Blueprint 
for  Change"  which  contains  34  recommendations.  The  recommendations  enjoy  wide 
support  among  Native  Americans.  In  this  last  year  of  its  existence,  the  Commission 
is  preparing  a  supplemental  report  and  legislative  proposals  for  fiitxire  consultation. 

This  Commission  is  not  the  first  assembled  group  to  address  shortcomings  in 
housing  programs  for  Native  Americans.  Over  me  past  30  years,  various  reports 
promoted  recommendations  which  are  repeated  in  our  report  because  they  are  still 
unfulfilled. 

This  Commission  wants  to  ensure  that  its  recommendations  are  not  shelved  along 
with  our  report.  We  want  to  do  more  than  simply  assess  the  housing  needs  of  Native 
people  and  reports  findings.  We  want  to  begin  to  see  the  removal  of  impediments 
to  the  provision  of  safe,  affordable,  and  decent  housing  for  Native  people.  A  fun- 
damental change  in  policy,  programs,  and  funding  is  critical. 

Key  among  our  recommendations  is  that  the  United  States  uphold  its  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  Native  people  to  provide  them  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  hous- 
ing. Increasing  the  fiinding  levels  for  existing  Native  American  programs  is  one  sig- 
nificant way  to  honor  that  commitment.  Another  important  way  is  to  appropriate 
sufiBcient  fiinds  to  implement  the  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  Program  ("Loan 
Guarantee  Program"),  enacted  as  part  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1992. 

BACKGROUND 

Housing  in  Native  American  communities  is  provided,  almost  exclusively,  by  var- 
ious federal  programs  which  overwhelmingly  are  direct  spending  programs:  grants 
and  subsidies  fi-om  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Reliance  on 
these  programs,  limits  the  ability  of  Native  Americans  to  structure  tiieir  housing  de- 
velopments to  suit  their  own  needs,  perpetuates  dependence  on  federal  assistance, 
is  counter-productive  to  economic  self-sufficiency  and  subjects  Native  Americans  to 
reductions  and  shifts  in  federal  programs. 

As  this  Subcommittee  knows  only  too  well,  dependence  on  federal  funds  for  Indian 
Housing — cut  drastically  over  the  last  decade — nas  lead  to  ruinous  conditions  in  In- 
dian Country.  The  housing  facilities  in  many  Native  areas  are  dilapidated,  sub- 
stendard  and  overcrowded.  Many  34%  (as  reported  by  HUD)  are  still  in  need  of 
basic  plumbing.  Hundreds  of  Indian  homes  are  so  deteriorated  that  substential  re- 
habilitation is  required  to  meet  minimum  needs  and  thousands  more  cannot  be  re- 
habilitated at  all;  they  must  be  razed  and  replaced. 

At  present,  Uttle  if  any  conventional  lending  is  available  to  Native  people  seeking 
to  buy  or  construct  homes  on  trust  lands  or  ouier  restricted  areas.  A  system  for  pro- 
viding single-family  mortgages  as  well  as  appropriate  conventional  market-rate 
loans  for  rental  housing  is  nonexistent  in  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  Native 
people — as  is  the  ctise  in  rural  areas  across  the  country. 

The  problem  of  access  to  private  lending  sources  for  Indian  housing  was  finally 
addressed  last  year  when  the  Congress  enacted  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  au- 
thority. Unfortunately,  however,  without  sufficient  appropriations,  implementation 
is  impossible  and  the  problems  only  grow  worse. 

MAGNITUDE  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION 

The  1990  U.S.  Census  identified  1,959,234  American  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleuts 
representing  an  increase  of  37.9  percent  over  the  1980  census.  The  ten  stetes  with 
the  largest  American  Indian,  Eskuno  or  Aleut  populations  are: 

Oklahoma  252,420 

California 242,164 

Arizona  203,527 

New  Mexico  134,355 

Alaska  85,698 

Washington  81,483 

North  Carolina 80,155 

Texas 65,877 
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New  York 62,651 

Michigan 55,638 

Nearly  half  of  these  approximately  1.96  million  Native  Americans  live  either  on 
reservations  or  in  other  traditional  or  historic  native  areas.  In  1990,  the  BIAs  Hous- 
ing Inventory  Survey  determined  that  93,000  Indian  families  need  housing  assist- 
ance. However,  this  survey  does  not  include  the  thousands  of  families  on  waiting 
lists  who  could  afford,  and  qualify  for,  conventional  financing  (1)  if  housing  appro- 
priate for  these  families  were  available,  and/or  (2)  lenders  were  wiling  to  finance 
acquisition  or  construction  loans  in  Native  communities. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  honor 
its  housing  commitment  to  Native  communities.  We  offer  several  recommendations 
for  funding  that  will  help  meet  the  above-described  Native  housing  needs. 

FUNDING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Of  the  National  Commission's  recommendations  relating  to  appropriations,  the 
most  significant  is  adequate  funding  of  the  recently-enacted  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram to  begin  operation.  Other  recommendations  of  the  Commission  include  appro- 
priations to  implement  certain  deductions  from  gross  income  as  authorized  by  the 
1990  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  as  modified  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  (the  so-called  "90  Act  deductions"). 
The  1992  Act  deductions  cannot  be  implemented  without  sufficient  appropriations 
or  remaining  funds  in  the  applicable  program.  Finally,  we  offer  comments  on  the 
Clinton  Administration's  request  for  Indian  housing  units  for  FY  1994  and  rec- 
ommend appropriations  for  additional  new  construction  units. 

A  Recommend  appropriations  to  implement  the  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee 
Program,  as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1992 

The  new  Loan  Guarantee  Program  provides  a  100%  guarantee  on  loans,  made  by 
private  lenders,  to  Indian  families  for  the  purchase,  rehabilitation  or  construction 
of  a  home  on  Indian  trust  land. 

The  avaUability  of  private  capital  to  finance  housing  is  nonexistent  in  Indian 
Country.  The  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  if  implemented,  would  establish  federal 
guarantees  on  home  mortgages  and  thus  attract  private  capital  into  Indian  Country 
to  help  alleviate  the  housing  shortage  and  reduce  dependence  on  direct  spending 
federal  programs. 

The  1992  Act  authorizes  $50  million  for  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  however, 
the  Commission  believes  that  $10  million  should  be  sufficient  for  the  first  year  of 
implementation.  A  $10  million  appropriation  would  allow  leveraging  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  mortgage  loans  based  on  a  conservative  rate  of  default  of 
10  percent  of  the  loans  issued.  This  funding  level  would  also  enable  HUD  to  issue 
regulations  and  administer  the  program. 

If  implemented,  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  would  go  a  long  way  towards  cor- 
recting current  economic  disincentives  in  the  HUD  homeownership  pro-am  and 
provide  opportunities  for  real  asset  based  homeownership  throughout  Indian  Coun- 
try. A  major  benefit  of  the  program  is  that  it  would  encourage  the  flow  of  private 
capital  to  fiind  home  mortgages  for  moderate  income  Indian  families  and  contribute 
to  Hie  financial  strength  and  long-term  economic  growth  in  Indian  Country. 

The  Program  was  developed  in  consultation  wiOi  a  broad  range  of  Indian  housing 
experts  and  interests,  including  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council, 
HUD,  Fannie  Mae,  our  Commission  and  various  tribes  and  Indian  housing  authori- 
ties. 'The  Program  enjoys  wide  support  among  Indian  communities. 

When  fiinded,  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  wUl  provide  Indian  families  with  an 
opportunity  to  borrow  money  fi^m  a  local  lending  institution,  purchase  housing  of 
their  choice  and  enable  them  to  accumulate  real  equity  in  their  homes.  Until  now, 
the  trust  status  of  tribal  land  was  an  obstacle  to  lenders  to  make  loans  for  homes 
on  tribal  land.  This  Program  addresses  lenders'  concerns  through  the  100%  guaran- 
tee. 

The  guarantee  would  work  in  the  following  way.  In  the  event  of  default,  the  lend- 
er would  assign  the  loan  to  the  federal  government  and  collect  under  the  guarantee. 
The  lender  would  be  made  whole,  ana  the  federal  government  would  become  the 
lender  with  a  mortgage  against  the  property. 

Upon  receipt  of  &e  loan  assignment,  the  federal  government  could  foreclose  prop- 
erties by  selling  them  to  a  member  of  the  tribe,  the  tribe  itself,  or  the  relevant  In- 
dian housing  authority.  This  will  keep  the  trust  status  of  the  land  intact,  while  as- 
suring the  financial  stability  of  tihe  program. 
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Appropriations  for  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  is  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the 
right  time.  The  Commission  encourages  Congress  to  fund  its  implementation. 

B.  Recommended  funding  to  implement  the  1990  Act  deductions 

To  reflect  actual  income,  the  so-called  '90  Act  deductions  were  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  and  modified  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992.  The  statute  requires  appropriations 
or  sufficient  funds  remaining  in  the  program  before  implementation  is  allowed.  The 
hardship  Indian  families  face  from  the  30%  rule  is  particularly  acute  and  these  de- 
ductions would  begin  to  alleviate  that  harm,  because  they  would  reduce  the  adjusted 
income  against  which  the  30  percent  is  measured  to  determine  rent. 

The  budgetary  impact  would  be  minimal  as  there  are  so  few  units  of  Indian  hous- 
ing (only  40,000  units).  The  Commission  estimates  the  cost  to  be  approximately 
$5,635,164.1 

Another  possible  solution  may  be  for  HUD  to  implement  the  deductions  for  only 
Indian  housing.  Two  of  the  90  Act  deductions — ^the  travel  expense  and  child  care  de- 
ductions— only  apply  to  Indian  housing,  and  HUD  has  concluded  it  has  sufficient 
funds  in  the  Indian  housing  program  to  implement  these  without  an  appropriation. 

Likewise,  it  would  be  reasonable  for  HUD  to  determine  whether  sufficient  funds 
remain  in  the  Indian  housing  program  to  implement  the  other  deductions.  The  Com- 
mission understands  HUD's  nesitancy  stems  from  the  belief  that,  under  the  statute, 
it  must  treat  Indian  housing  and  public  housing  together  and  cannot  apply  the  de- 
ductions to  Indian  housing  only.  However,  there  is  a  long  history  of  treating  Indian 
housing  separately  (e.g.,  consolidated  regulations,  travel  expense  and  child  care  de- 
duction, etc.).  It  is  appropriate  for  HUD  to  do  so  here. 

If  Congress  is  unaole  to  appropriate  additional  funds  to  implement  the  deduc- 
tions, we  encourage  a  clarification  of  Congressional  intent  so  that  HUD  is  able  to 
explore  this  alternative. 

Handicapped  assistance  allowance. — ^The  Commission  recommends  that  Congress 
appropriate  funds  to  allow  implementation  of  the  deduction  of  the  handicapped  as- 
sistance allowance  from  gross  income,  as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992. 

The  cost  of  implementation  would  not  be  significant,  because  there  are  only 
40,000  low  income  units  in  the  Indian  housing  program  and  a  small  portion  of  these 
units  house  a  handicapped  family  member.  Currently,  HUD  does  not  have  a  figure 
on  the  estimated  cost,  but  we  will  continue  to  work  with  them  to  arrive  at  a  figure. 

This  deduction  encovu-ages  the  handicapped  member  of  a  family  to  be  employed 
or  to  fiirther  his  or  her  education.  Deducting  this  allowance  from  income  more  accu- 
rately reflects  the  available  income  to  the  family.  This  allowance  is  worthwhile  and 
funds  should  be  appropriated  to  allow  implementation. 

The  other  1990  Act  deductions. — ^The  CTommission  recommends  appropriations  suf- 
ficient to  implement  the  other  '90  Act  deductions  from  gross  income  for  Indian  fami- 
Ues,  including  the  medical  expense  deduction  and  the  10%  earned  income  deduction, 
as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  enacted  these  deductions.  It  is  only  fair  that  sufficient  ap- 
propriations be  provided  to  allow  implementation.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the 
right  time.  We  encourage  Congress  to  take  the  step. 

The  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request. — ^The  President's  budget  for  FY 
1994  contains  a  request  for  new  Indian  Housing  construction  at  a  level  of 
$257,320,000.  The  President's  request  would  provide  an  estimated  2,803  units  of  In- 
dian Housing  to  be  distributed  between  single  family  Mutual  Help  units  and  low 
rent  apartment  units.  The  Commission  thanks  the  Clinton  Administration  and  HUD 
Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  for  taking  a  bold  step  to  provide  more  and  better  housing 
for  Native  people.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  "zeroing  out"  proposals  we 
have  battied  the  past  twelve  years,  yet  the  request  is  still  far  below  the  minimum 
needs  of  Native  people.  At  least  5,000  units  should  be  funded  to  help  address  the 
housing  shortage  in  Native  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

In  Indian  Country,  housing  is  characterized  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  virtually  the  sole  provider  of  housing  through  the  low  rent  and  Mu- 
tual Help  homeownership  housing  programs.  For  the  most  part,  over  the  past  30 
years  such  direct  federal  action  is  the  difference  between  Indians  having  homes  or 


1  Calculation  is  based  on  40,000  units  which  is  2.9%  of  the  total  public  housing  stock  of 
1,392,900  units.  HUD  estimates  the  total  cost  for  all  1,392,900  units  to  be  $194,316,000  so  2.9% 
of  that  amount  equals  $5,635,164. 
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not.  Nevertheless,  despite  many  significant  changes  in  the  programs,  our  greatest 
need  is  new  housing  construction  and  private  financing  for  housing  alternatives.  Na- 
tive people  living  on  trust  lands  should  have  the  benefit  of  homeowner  equity  that 
other  citizens  enjoy.  Approval  of  these  appropriations  requests  outlined  above  would 
relieve  many  of  the  serious  economic  impediments  affecting  Indian  Country. 

We  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  these  recommenda- 
tions. 


Statement  of  the  Connecticut  Health  System 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  update  you 
on  Connecticut  Health  System's  (CHS)  efforts  to  centralize  all  pediatric  care  in  the 
region  through  resource  and  facility  consohdation  and  redesign.  I  also  would  like  to 
request  your  support  for  this  initiative  and  detail  below  the  reasons  why  this  effort 
is  worthy  of  such  support. 

First,  let  me  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  subcommittee  for  its  support 
for  CHS'  pediatric  health  care  initiative  in  the  FY  93  VA-HUD  Appropriations  Bill. 
Through  the  subcommittee's  inclusion  of  a  $2  million  grant  to  Connecticut  Health 
System  for  the  first  phase  of  this  project,  we  are  able  to  more  readily  move  forward 
with  our  efforts. 

Connecticut  Health  System  is  a  Hartford-based  non-stock  corporation  which  is  or- 
ganized to  provide  an  integrated  health  care  delivery  system  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut by  providing  coordinated  planning  and  development  services  to  Hartford 
Hospital  (HH),  Veterans  Memorial  Medicsd  Center  (VMMC)  and  Newington  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  (NCH).  Connecticut  Health  System  acts  as  the  planning  body  for  the 
entire  multi-hospital  system,  and  assists  the  hospitals  in  the  system  with  coordinat- 
ing and  planning  cooperative  ventiu-es.  These  efforts  promote  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  resources,  ensure  the  availability  of  quality  health  services  and  fa- 
cilitate the  delivery  of  alternative  health  care  delivery  arrangements,  which  enable 
all  three  hospitals  to  better  serve  residents  of  the  surrounding  communities. 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  better  utilize  health  care  resources  in  general,  and  meet  the 
specific  needs  for  pediatric  health  care  in  particular,  Hartford  and  Newington  Chil- 
dren's hospitals  and  the  University  of  Connecticut  are  proposing  to  consolidate  their 
pediatric  services  into  a  new  children's  hospital  while  expanding  their  efforts  to 
draw  upon  each  other's  areas  of  expertise  to  benefit  the  children  of  Greater  Hartford 
and  the  region.  The  new  hospital  will  increase  accessibility  to,  and  improve  the 
quahty  of,  cost-efiiective  pediatric  health  care  services  in  the  Greater  Hartford  com- 
munity. 

The  project  will  consolidate  the  pediatric  care  resources  of  Hartford  and 
Newington  hospitals,  as  well  as  those  currently  provided  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut Health  Center  and  John  Dempsey  Hospital.  Further,  it  will  encompass  the 
redesign  of  pediatric  services  offered  at  the  VMMC  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate 
level  of  access  is  available  to  the  Meriden  community.  This  system-wide  initiative 
will  serve  as  a  standard  for  modeling  significant  changes  in  community  health  care 
in  the  United  States. 

Designed  to  consolidate  pediatric  specialty  services  into  one  facility,  the  new  hos- 
pital will  reduce  the  costs  associated  with  pediatric  tertiary  care,  reduce  fi-agmenta- 
tion  of  pediatric  services  and  increase  access  to  pediatric  care.  At  the  same  time, 
immediate  economic  benefits  with  lasting  results  will  accrue  to  the  Hartford  area 
in  the  form  of  jobs. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  new  Children's  Hospital  will  be  a  major  employer 
in  the  Hartford  area,  with  some  750  employees  at  such  time  as  the  Hospital  is  com- 
pleted. The  actual  construction  of  the  Hospital  will  generate  some  750-800  construc- 
tion jobs.  Clearly,  the  enhancement  to  the  community  infi-astructure  (particularly 
the  tax  and  employment  base  components)  is  an  important  element  of  this  project 
which  is  closely  aligned  with  the  themes  of  the  new  administration.  With  7,000  em- 
ployees, the  Connecticut  Health  System  and  its  member  hospitals  play  a  substantial 
role  in  the  state's  economy. 

The  CHS  consolidation  plan  is  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  member  hospitals  to 
address  the  declining  health  of  Connecticut's  children  and  the  current  need  to  re- 
form the  delivery  of  specialty  services.  In  fact,  the  child  health  situation  in  Con- 
necticut is  a  prime  example  of  the  health  care  problems  this  nation  faces.  A  report 
prepared  for  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Boards  of  Education  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Association  of  Pliblic  School  Superintendents  found  that: 

— More  than  8,250  children  were  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1991  with  no  prenatal 
care; 
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— One  in  five  children  aged  five  or  younger  lived  in  poverty; 

— More  than  8,000  children  lived  in  homeless  shelters;  ana 

— 94,000  children  did  not  have  proper  access  to  medical  care  because  their  parents 
lacked  health  insurance. 

While  these  statistics  are  startling,  the  health  status  of  children  in  the  City  of 
Hartford  is  significantly  worse.  Maternal  risk  factors  associated  with  poor  preg- 
nancy outcomes  for  residents  of  Hartford  exceed  those  of  the  entire  State  of  Con- 
necticut by  as  much  as  50  percent.  Infant  mortality  rates  in  Hartford  are  consist- 
ently 50  to  100  percent  higher  than  State  rates,  and  low  birthweight  babies  bom 
to  Hartford  residents  have  risen  by  27  percent  over  the  last  decade.  Additionally  de- 
velopmental disabilities  are  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  city.  Other 
problems  include  substance  abuse,  teenage  pregnancy,  dental  problems,  infectious 
disease,  and  AIDS,  among  others. 

The  statistics  in  Meriden  are  equally  distressing.  Census  data  over  the  past  dec- 
ade indicates  that  population  growth  in  the  city  has  occurred  most  rapidly  among 
economically-disadvantaged  groups,  and  that  a  shift  in  the  economic  make-up  of  the 
city  has  occurred.  In  1990,  approximately  17.6%  of  Meriden  residents  were  below 
the  federal  poverty  level;  declining  employment  and  economic  stagnation  since  that 
time  have  increased  this  figure.  Current  statistics,  however,  do  not  adequately  re- 
flect the  seriousness  of  the  poverty  and  health  status  of  Meriden's  mothers,  infants 
and  small  children. 

At  the  heart  of  this  declining  state  of  health — not  only  for  the  residents  of  Con- 
necticut, but  nationwide — are  spiraling  medical  expenses,  a  growing  number  of  un- 
insured Americans,  limited  access  to  care  for  rural  and  inner-city  residents,  too 
many  specialists  and  too  few  primary-care  providers.  In  an  effort  to  address  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  children  s  health  in  Connecticut  and  the  concerns  over  rising 
costs  in  the  State,  Connecticut  Health  System  has  devised  a  plan  to  consolidate  its 
member  hospitals  services.  Under  the  plan,  the  hospitals  will  increase  access  to  pri- 
mary and  specialty  health  care  services  for  the  residents  of  Connecticut,  and  reduce 
the  costs  associated  with  specialty  care.  To  accomplish  the  planning  objectives,  CHS 
will  construct  a  new  chil&-en's  hospital  in  Hartiord,  with  all  pematric  services  of 
member  hospitals  to  be  relocated  to  the  new  hospital.  The  other  hospitals  will  rede- 
sign the  way  in  which  they  provide  pediatric  services  to  surrounding  communities, 
while  continuing  to  provide  primary  and  specialty  services  to  other  populations. 

Hartford  and  Newington  Children's  Hospitals  and  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Health  Center  have  struggled  for  years  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  children 
in  the  Greater  Hartford  area  and  the  region,  developing  specialized  ambulatory,  re- 
habilitative and  specialty  pediatric  services.  These  institutions  have  been  serving 
the  Greater  Hartford  area  since  their  inception,  providing  patient  care,  education 
and  research.  Additionally,  the  University  of  Connecticut  Health  Center  and  John 
Dempsey  Hospital  have  provided  pediatric  services  to  the  same  communities. 

To  be  located  next  to  Hartford  Hospital,  the  new  children's  hospital  will  replace 
Newington  Children's  Hospital,  and  house  the  pediatric  services  currently  provided 
at  Hartford,  UConn  and  John  Dempsey  hospitals.  Designed  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  deliver  health  care  services  to  the  children  of  today  and  beyond  the 
year  2000,  the  project  represents  extensive  input  from  community  health  agencies, 
the  corporate  community  and  other  interested  parties,  including  state  authorities. 

This  multi-hospital  approach  to  addressing  specific  pediatric  needs  and  providing 
services  is  an  innovative  strategy  to  develop  quality  pediatric  programs,  maintain 
cost-efficiency,  and  ensure  adequate  access  to  preventive  and  emergency  care.  By  in- 
creasing access  to  primary  care  services  through  consolidation,  the  nospitals  are  tak- 
ing a  major  step  to  containing  the  state's  health  care  costs,  a  goal  which  can  be  rep- 
licated in  similar  instances  tlu-oughout  the  country. 

All  three  hospitals,  along  with  VMMC  and  the  University,  are  committed  to  pro- 
viding quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  all  residents  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. By  combining  their  expertise  and  services  under  one  roof  in  a  central  loca- 
tion, they  will  not  only  improve  health  care  in  the  State,  but  will  provide  a  national 
demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  hospitals  can  join  together  to  achieve  cost-con- 
tainment and  quality  service. 

The  new  hospital  will  be  an  extraordinary  medical  asset  benefiting  the  children 
of  Greater  Hartford  and  the  region.  The  goal  in  building  this  new  hospital  is  to  cre- 
ate a  facility  which  will  provide  the  resources  to  deliver  health  care  services  to  the 
children  of  today  and  beyond  the  year  2000. 

CHS  is  seeking  Federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  in  FY  1994  to  en- 
able CHS  to  undertake  site  preparation  and  begin  construction  of  the  new  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Construction  of  the  new  Children's  Hospital  is  budgeted  for  costs 
in  the  amount  of  $89,750,000,  of  which  $15  million  will  be  funded  through  equity 
contributions  and  $53.7  million  through  debt.  The  remaining  $20  million  will  come 
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from  fundraising  and  proposed  deferral  of  capital  expenditures  not  deemed  essential 
to  immediate  operations.  The  Federal  assistance  will  help  to  mitigate  the  debt  bur- 
den; upon  completion,  CHS  expects  that  each  Federal  dollar  will  be  matched  with 
at  least  $5  of  privately  raised  funds. 

This  comprehensive  consolidation  effort  will  serve  as  a  national  standard  for  pedi- 
atric care  by  addressing  cost-containment  concerns  and  addressing  primary  care 
needs  for  children,  with  particular  regard  to  the  indigent  community.  I  hope  that 
this  subcommittee  will  recognize  the  national  application  of  such  a  consolidation  to 
health  care  facUities  nationwide  and  include  $5  million  in  Federal  support  for  the 
project  in  its  fiscal  year  1994  spending  bill.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Statement  of  the  Columbia  University  Center  for  Disease  Prevention 

Madam  Chairwoman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  support  of  Columbia  University  and  its  Center  for  Disease  Prevention. 
Funding  for  the  Center  in  last  year's  VA/HUD  Appropriations  Bill  (Environmental 
Protection  Agency)  has  allowed  us  to  make  significant  progress.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record  which  highlights  some 
of  the  recent  developments  at  the  Center. 

As  YOU  know,  the  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  (CDP)  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Audubon  Biomedical  Science  and  Technology  Center.  The  Audubon  Center  is  a 
major  biotechnology  project  sponsored  by  Columbia  University  which  will  function 
as  an  urban  center  for  biomedical  research  including  environmentally-caused  dis- 
ease and  its  prevention.  As  one  of  the  world's  leading  biomedical  research  centers, 
Columbia  University  is  uniquely  qualified  to  establish  this  research  facility.  The 
Health  Sciences  Division  of  Columbia  University  is  a  leader  in  disease  detection, 
treatment  and  prevention  research,  including  efforts  in  genetic  disease,  infectious, 
disease,  immunology,  early  detection  methodologies,  epidemiology  and  clinical  appli- 
cations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Audubon  Center  will  create  approximately  2,500  perma- 
nent jobs  and  an  equivalent  number  of  construction  jobs  over  the  period  of  its  devel- 
opment. As  a  component  of  the  Audubon  Center,  CDP  represents  a  vital  investment 
in  the  fiiture  of  New  York  City,  which  will  spur  local  economic  development,  attract 
investment  to  the  City  and  lead  to  an  important  economic  diversification  of  the  area. 
With  its  location  in  the  Washington  Heights  section  of  Manhattan,  the  Audubon 
Center  will  stimulate  significant  economic  development  in  a  depressed  area  of  the 
City.  The  overall  Audulwn  Center  will  be  the  most  important  program  related  to 
health  research  in  New  York  city  in  many  years. 

The  total  Audubon  Center  program  will  consist  of  five  major  facilities  comprising 
about  one  million  square  feet  of  new  construction.  The  first  of  these  facilities  (called 
the  Audubon  Research  Building)  will  house  biotechnology  and  biomedical  busi- 
nesses, both  new  and  established.  The  University,  the  city  and  the  state  are  part- 
ners in  developing  this  facility,  for  which  funding  is  fully  committed.  Construction 
of  this  facility  is  under  way  and  will  be  completed  in  1994. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  CDP  and  the  Audubon  Center  is  to  stimulate  interaction 
and  cooperative  research  between  Columbia  researchers,  government  agency  sci- 
entists, and  private  sector  scientists,  thus  supporting  the  technology  transfer  critical 
to  developing  new  and  innovative  pharmaceuticals,  treatments  ana  health  care  tech- 
nologies. As  a  highly  advanced  research  facility,  the  research  agenda  of  this  Center 
will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  resource  for  researchers  from  the  federal  government  and 
around  the  world.  The  Center  will  strengthen  our  position  as  the  world  leader  in 
biomedicine  and  its  benefits  for  health  care. 

Columbia  University,  working  in  partnership  with  the  State  of  New  York,  private 
industry,  and  the  federal  government  is  seeking  to  further  develop  the  Center  for 
Disease  Prevention.  CDP  will  not  duplicate  the  federal  government's  efforts  in  the 
area  of  biomedical  research  and  disease  prevention,  but  will  become  a  national  re- 
source for  advanced  research  in  this  area. 

In  establishing  its  Center  for  Disease  Prevention,  Columbia  is  responding  to  the 
national  need  for  comprehensive  and  integrated  research  in  disease  prevention  at 
the  most  basic  scientific  levels.  The  research  conducted  will  yield  a  more  sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  the  causes  and  characteristics  of  disease  related  to  environ- 
mentfd  and  other  factors.  The  Audubon  Center  will  have  the  capability  to  formulate 
a  new  concept  in  treatment  technology,  develop  it  in  the  laboratory,  test  it  in  a  clini- 
cal setting,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  health-care  products  industry,  transfer  its 
benefits  to  the  general  public  and  national  agencies,  such  as  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 
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CDP  will  focus  on  disease  prevention  research  in  four  areas  with  major  emphasis 
on  environmental  facets  of  disease: 

— Identification  of  substances  in  our  environment  that  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
human  health. 

— Identification  of  individuals  who  are  at  higher  risk  of  developing  disease. 

— Development  and  validation  of  methods  to  detect  the  presence  of  potentially 
harmful  effects  of  these  factors. 

— Development  of  therapies  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  disease  in  situations  where 
exposure  to  virus  or  toxin  has  already  occurred  or  cannot  be  readily  avoided. 

To  balance  the  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  and  its  research  in  the  environ- 
mental causes  of  disease,  Columbia  University  seeks  federal  financial  support  to 
provide  a  facility  to  consolidate  and  expand  areas  of  research  conducted  throughout 
the  Health  Sciences  Division  at  Columbia.  Federal  support  for  the  Center  would 
clearly  serve  the  national  interest.  Through  its  research  efforts,  the  Center  can  be 
expected  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  preventive  health  care  in  the  na- 
tion— in  particular  the  need  to  reduce  the  escalation  of  health  care  costs — and  to 
the  progress  of  environmental  health  science  generally.  In  addition,  this  investment 
will  help  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  maintains  its  competitive  advantage  with- 
in the  field  of  biomedical  research. 

Columbia  University  is  very  committed  to  moving  forward  with  the  Center  for 
Disease  Prevention  as  part  of  the  overall  Audubon  program.  We  are  seeking  federal 
support  as  the  next  logical  stage,  following  the  funding  commitments  made  by  the 
University,  the  city  and  the  state.  To  maintain  progress,  federal  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1994  will  be  critical.  Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  continue  the  great  progress  we  are 
making. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  leadership  on  behalf  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Preven- 
tion. It  will  produce  new  biotechnology  and  pioneering  forms  of  medical  treatments 
which  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  our  understanding  of  environmentally-related 
diisease.  Again  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  you  and  the  Members  of  tiiis  Sub- 
committee for  your  support. 


Statement  of  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

Madam  Chair,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee. 
Through  this  testimony,  I  want  to  both  thank  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee 
for  their  past  support  and  provide  an  update  to  the  Subcommittee  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  New  En^and  Deaconess  Hospital's  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care 
of  the  Elderly.  We  at  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  believe  this  project  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  elderly  in  9ie  Greater  Boston  region  and  will  serve  as  an  inrpor- 
tant  standard  for  elder  care  across  the  nation.  I  also  would  like  to  seek  the  Sub- 
committee's continued  support  for  the  public-private  partnership  initiated  in  FY 
1992  and  continued  in  FY  1993,  by  requesting  an  additional  $11  million  in  Federal 
funding  to  complete  the  Network. 

As  members  of  this  Subcommittee  know,  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  a 
major  contributor  to  elder  health  care  in  the  Greater  Boston  Region  for  almost  a 
century,  has  been  working  over  the  past  several  years  to  establish  a  Network  for 
the  Advanced  Care  of  the  Elderly.  Already  a  national  leader  in  treatment  of  diseases 
that  aflOict  primarily  the  elderly,  such  as  diabetes,  heart  disease  and  cancer,  the 
Deaconess  Hospital  has  made  further  commitments  to  elder  health  care  through  the 
formation  of  a  nospital-wide  Elder  Care  Health  Program,  an  outpatient  geriatric  as- 
sessment center  and  numerous  community  education  and  consultation  services  re- 
garding the  elderly. 

The  Deaconess  ElderCare  Program  was  approved  and  funded  as  of  October  1, 
1990.  Dviring  the  initial  four  months,  the  program  director  who  served  the  Harvard 
Division  on  Aging  as  Attending  Gerontologist  at  both  the  Brigham  and  Women|s  and 
Beth  Israel  Hospitals,  began  to  recniit  staff  at  the  Deaconess  and  develop  initial 
plans  to  the  Elder  Care  Program.  A  major  activity  of  this  period  was  development 
of  the  proposal  for  constructing  an  elder-friendly  hospital  facility  for  Deaconess'  pa- 
tient base. 

In  1991,  the  Deaconess  Hospital  continued  its  efforts  in  program  planning  and  de- 
velopment, resulting  in  the  initiation  of  the  pilot  ElderCare  Service  in  May  of  that 
year.  The  ElderCare  Service  has  been  highly  effective  in  screening  and  early  inter- 
vention in  high  risk  hospitalized  older  patients,  and  in  intensive  participation  in 
their  care.  Services  include  comprehensive  multi-disciplinary  geriatric  assessment, 
daily  care  coordination  nursing  interventions,  functional  preservation  and  discharge 
planning.  Excellent  acceptance  by  Deaconess  professionals,  including  physicians  and 
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nursing  staff,  has  demonstrated  that  the  interdisciplinary  structiu*e  and  groundwork 
were  successful  in  promoting  an  integrated  and  cooperative  mode  of  patient  care. 
This  innovative  approach  to  geriatric  intervention  in  hospitalized  patients  already 
has  received  both  local  and  national  attention  as  a  promising  model.  In  1992,  the 
inpatient  service  grew,  and  an  outpatient  assessment  and  the  community  follow  up 
component  was  added. 

In  the  first  two  grant  award  years,  the  hospital  focused  on  establishing  the  core 
ElderCare  team  and  in  enhancing  the  physical  facility  and  information  systems  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  ElderCare  staff.  In  Phase  III,  the  hospital  is  proposing  to 
expand  the  reach  of  the  program  to  allow  access  to  a  wider  geographic  base  of  pa- 
tients and  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  program  to  reflect  some  of  the  hospital's  re- 
search activities  as  well. 

The  Network's  mission  and  purpose  will  include  the  following  objectives: 

— ^To  increase  access  of  the  elderly  population  to  these  services  through  increased 
community  outreach  services  and  the  establishment  of  satellite  ofiBces; 

— ^To  promote  team  formation  among  care-givers  and  value-based,  appropriate 
care  for  elderly  patients,  thereby  easing  the  transfer  of  patients  between  institu- 
tions, or  their  return  home; 

— To  pioneer  the  design  and  implementation  of  computerized  information  manag*?- 
ments,  building  design  and  transportation  that  will  further  enhance  coordinated 
elder  care; 

— To  return  independence,  dignity  and  health  to  the  oldest  of  our  citizens,  with 
the  goal  of  mimmizing  cost  while  maximizing  quality  of  care; 

— To  collaborate  with  educational  and  service  institutions  to  spread  the  philoso- 
phy of  coordinated  elder  care,  and  to  educate  patients  and  their  families  in  how 
to  access  health  care  systems  most  effectively;  and 

— To  provide  an  up-to-date  research  environment  in  which  research  in  diseases  of 
the  elderly  can  lead  to  new  modalities  of  care  and  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  those  efforts  throughout  the  region. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  the  Hospital  is  enlarging  its  focus  from  the  originally 
proposed  center,  which  was  intended  as  the  central  component  of  a  system-wide  in- 
tegrated elder  care  program  to  also  encompass  commumtv-based  care  and  outreach 
activities.  This  expanded  geographic  focus  will  allow  the  nospital  to  serve  a  greater 
number  of  the  area's  elderly  population.  The  Deaconess'  outreach  efforts  will  be  co- 
ordinated from  the  new  facility  being  built  at  the  New  England  Deaconess  campus, 
and  supported  by  the  newly  proposed  research  building  to  be  located  adjacent  to  the 
clinical  tadlity. 

The  Network's  outreach  efforts  reflect  the  Deaconess'  belief  that  in  order  to  be 
successfiil,  the  Deaconess  ElderCare  model  must  be  replicable,  and  must  be  able  to 
be  transported  to  other  settings  and  be  adapted  to  serve  local  and  regional  needs. 
In  PT  1994,  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care 
for  the  Elderly  will  estabhsh  two  satellite  programs  based  on  the  same  interdiscipU- 
nary  team  model  utilized  at  Deaconess  Hospital.  The  first  of  these  will  be  at  Dea- 
coness-Nashoba  Hospital  in  Ayer,  Massachusetts.  Although  incorporating  the  com- 
prehensive approach  of  the  D>eaconess  ElderCare  program,  each  satellite  program 
will  be  developed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  elaers  in  the  community  in  which 
it  is  located. 

In  addition  to  developing  re^onal  programs,  the  Deaconess  is  concerned  with 
serving  elders  in  its  own  inner  aty  communities  with  programs  tailored  to  their  spe- 
cific needs.  Although  many  local  elders  are  served  through  the  Deaconess  Eldercare 
team,  three  discrete  community  benefits  programs  will  be  developed  in  FY  1994  to 
target  specific  groups  of  elders.  One  targeted  project  is  a  cardiac  prevention  center 
to  be  located  in  Roxbury  and  developed  in  connection  with  the  Roxbury  Comprehen- 
sive Community  Health  Center.  This  program  will  create  a  comprehensive  model  of 
cardiac  prevention  and  clinical  services  for  residents  of  inner  city  areas,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  outreach  and  case  management  efforts  that  are  needed  to  bring  el- 
derly inner  city  residents  into  the  system  of  care.  A  second  project  may  focus  on  de- 
veloping a  health  outreach  program  associated  with  senior  housing  center  in  collabo- 
ration with  another  community  health  center. 

Communications  and  communications  systems  are  keystone  elements  of  any 
ElderCare  endeavor.  As  the  program  is  regionalized,  these  challenges  become  even 
greater  and  require  increasing  levels  of  systematic  vigor.  To  facUitete  regionaliza- 
tion,  the  Deaconess  is  interested  in  mounting  a  telecommunications  operation  that 
will  allow  an  exchange  of  information  and  consultation  on  a  full-time  basis  between 
the  Deaconess  downtovm  facility  and  regional  Eldercare  Centers.  Such  a  tele- 
communications hookup  might  facilitate  something  as  simple  as  a  physician  to  phy- 
sician consultetion  or  a  continuing  education  seminar,  to  something  more  complex, 
such  as  the  communication  of  a  CT  image. 
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At  the  Hospital  itself,  the  Eldercare  interdisciplinary  assessment  teams  continue 
to  be  at  the  core  of  the  ElderCare  program.  The  teams  provide  in-patient  and  out- 
patient assessment,  physician  consiiltant  services,  and  community  care  coordination 
services  to  assure  follow-up  care  for  discharged  patients.  In  addition,  the  ElderCare 
staff  provides  advice  and  support  to  the  Deaconess'  Transitional  Care  Unit  created 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  specialized  tertiary  hospital  care  and  return  to  the  com- 
munity. Continued  support  of  this  staffing  is  crucial  to  the  hospitals  continued 
growth  in  serving  the  elderly. 

As  Deaconess  ElderCare  services  expand  beyond  the  core  team,  the  need  for  £in 
accountable  coordinating  Council  to  guide  grant  activities  and  give  direction  to  the 
body  of  work  contributing  to  elder  care  has  been  apparent.  Such  a  Council  will  be 
created  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  composed  of  hospital  leadership  and  representatives 
from  the  community  groups  impacted  by  federal  funding  support.  A  specific  task  of 
the  Council  will  be  to  identify  opportunities  for  the  continuation  of  work  begun 
under  the  Special  Purpose  Grant  when  the  grant  expires. 

Critical  re-examination  of  our  health  care  delivery  system  as  it  pertains  to  senior 
citizens  must  begin  now.  The  Deaconess  Hospital,  centrally  located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston's  medical  region,  stands  ready  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  city's  elderly 
population.  Through  the  modeling  of  an  innovative  system  for  the  coorcfination  of 
care,  the  Hospital's  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of  the  Elderly  will  establish  an 
important  and  unique  standard  for  the  region  and  the  nation  in  the  delivery  of  qual- 
ity health  care  to  the  elderly. 

The  New  England  Deaconess  Hospitel  remains  committed  to  establish  this  com- 
prehensive elder  care  network  and  is  grateful  for  the  support  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  dedicated  to  this  effort.  In  addition  to  funding  assistance  the  hospital 
is  seeking  fi-om  the  Federal  government.  Deaconess  will  continue  to  support  this  ef- 
fort with  assistance  fi-om  private  endowments  and  a  capital  funding  campaign.  To 
date,  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  has  contribute  at  least  five  dollars  for 
every  federal  dollar  that  has  been  dedicated  to  this  Network.  In  Phase  III,  the 
amount  of  support  provided  by  Deaconess  Hospital  will  more  than  double  as  the 
Hospital  will  provide  at  least  ten  dollars  for  every  dollar  committed  by  the  federal 
government. 

Activities  associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Network  for  the  Advanced 
Care  of  the  Elderly  have  also  enhanced  the  economic  development  with  the  City  of 
Boston  through  the  creation  of  new  jobs  for  Massachusetts  workers.  At  its  peak, 
construction  of  the  clinical  facility  alone  has  resulted  in  over  600  jobs. 

As  members  of  this  Subcommittee  consider  their  spending  priorities,  I  am  hopeful 
that  you  will  consider  your  past  support  for  NEDH's  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care 
of  the  Elderly  to  be  a  worthwhile  commitment  of  federal  resources  and  will  continue 
to  support  our  efforts  by  providing  fiinding  for  Phase  RI  of  this  project  in  FY  1994. 

Mad!am  Chair,  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my  request. 


Statement  of  the  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers,  Inc. 

The  Association  of  Stete  Floodplain  Managers  is  the  only  national  organization  of 
state  and  local  officials  responsible  for  managing  hazardous  flood-prone  areas.  We 
represent  agencies  and  individuals  who  implement  the  floodplain  management  as- 
pects of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP).  Our  members  are  also  active 
in  flood  hazard  mitigation  and  other  activities  to  reduce  and  prevent  flood  damage. 

The  Association  is  pleased  with  the  recent  confirmation  of  Mr.  James  Lee  mtt 
as  FEMA  Director.  Mr.  Witt's  experience  as  a  stete  director  of  an  emergency  man- 
agement agency  is  valuable.  His  vision  for  an  expanded  role  for  hazard  mitigation 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  contain  the  escalating  costs  of  disasters.  He  is  an  excellent 
choice  to  lead  FEMA,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration as  we  all  work  together  to  improve  our  mitigation  and  response  strate- 
gies. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  the  Nation  were  severely  tested 
in  1992  and  1993  by  the  unprecedented  string  of  disasters.  Andrew,  Iniki,  and  the 
Blizzard  of  the  Centvuy  all  tested  FEMA  capabilities.  The  magnitude  of  these  disas- 
ters captivated  the  Nation's  attention  as  we  all  struggled  individually  and  in  groups 
to  try  and  help  out  our  fellow  Americans  in  need.  The  magnitude  of  these  disasters 
was  and  still  are  not  comprehensible  to  most  of  us.  We  are  accustomed  to  modem 
technologies  that  transmit  information  in  the  bhnk  of  an  eye.  We  expect  necessities 
such  as  clean  water  on  demand.  We  anticipate  even  on  the  worst  of  all  days  to  be 
able  to  go  home  to  our  own  homes  and  sleep  in  our  own  beds.  When  these  things 
do  not  happen  as  expected  we  immediately  look  for  someone  to  blame.  In  1992  and 
1993,  unfortunately,  the  scape  goat  was  FEMA.  As  an  organization  that  represents 
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professionals  dealing  with  the  mitigation  of  and  response  to  flooding  disasters,  the 
Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers  compliments  FEMA  staff  on  their  profes- 
sional response  to  these  and  other  disasters.  As  we  enter  into  the  1994  appropria- 
tions cycle,  we  urge  full  support  of  the  Administration  budget  to  allow  FE^LA  to  sus- 
tain these  critical  programs. 

FY  '94  APPROPRIATIONS  ISSUES 

The  Association  requests  that  priority  attention  be  directed  to  the  following  two 
aspects  of  the  FY'94  budget  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  (FLA)  that  will  directly  reduce  future  flood  losses 
and  the  need  for  federal  disaster  assistance: 

The  Federal  Insurance  Administration. — The  Federal  Insurance  Administration 
continues  to  develop  new  initiatives  that  effectively  merge  floodplain  management 
and  insurance  practices.  NFIP  program  funding  has  been  accomplished  through  im- 
posing a  flood  insurance  policy  service  fee.  This  funding  mechanism  has  been  effec- 
tive, but  we  continue  to  question  the  equity  and  increased  rehance  on  the  service 
fee  mechanism.  The  service  fee  lends  support  to  the  concept  that  the  NFIP  is  simply 
a  program  of  insurance  for  those  who  live  in  flood  hazard  areas.  In  reality  the  NFIP 
is  an  integral  component  of  our  national  disaster  management  strategies  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  flood  disasters  in  over  18,000  communities  in  our  Nation.  As  the  ^IFIP 
becomes  further  integrated  into  our  comprehensive  disaster  management  strategies, 
it  is  clear  the  funding  mechanism  needs  to  be  examined  closely.  The  blending  of 
service  fee  revenues  with  other  appropriations  would  appear  to  he  a  much  more  eq- 
uitable means  of  supporting  the  benefits  accrued  by  all. 

The  Association  believes  that  one  area  of  particular  concern  is  the  way  flood  haz- 
ard maps  are  funded.  Without  a  doubt  those  that  are  insured  are  benefactors  of 
these  mapped  products  and  should  continue  to  pay  a  fair  share  for  development  and 
maintenance.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  flood  hazard  maps  are  widely  used 
by  all  segments  of  society  for  developing  community  plans,  developing  disaster  re- 
sponse plans',  for  environmental  studies,  and  numerous  other  applications.  The  ben- 
efits of  these  maps  accrue  beyond  the  policy  holder,  yet  the  policy  holder  continues 
to  solely  fiind  the  development  of  the  data. 

We  foresee  the  need  for  FLA  to  develop  coastal  erosion  hazard  area  mapping.  This 
mapping  is  clearly  vital  for  numerous  needs,  but  is  this  a  product  that  should  be 
solely  paid  by  those  who  have  flood  insurance  policies?  The  public  and  environment 
both  benefit  from  planned  uses  that  recognize  the  hazards  posed  by  natural  proc- 
esses. The  cost  to  develop  this  type  of  map  agedn  is  one  that  should  be  shared  by 
the  policy  holder  and  the  general  public. 

The  existing  base  of  floodplain  maps  has  been  well  supported  within  the  limited 
resources  FEMA  has  available  for  this  use.  However,  rivers  and  land  use  patterns 
are  dynamic  leading  to  changes  in  floodplain  boundaries.  It  has  been  the  observa- 
tion of  many  that  we  are  rapidly  developing  a  backlog  of  studies  and  restudies  that 
realistically  exceeds  operating  budgets.  The  Association  urges  the  Committee  to 
work  with  FEMA  on  these  important  issues. 

Flood  hazard  mitigation. — Flood  hazard  mitigation  continues  to  be  a  priority  of 
professionals  who  deal  with  flood  disasters.  Historically,  it  is  recognized  that  signifi- 
cant federsd  expenditures  have  been  spent  in  the  restoration  of  damaged  property 
with  little  consideration  of  how  to  prevent  this  damage  fix)m  reoccurring.  The  miti- 
gation program,  under  Section  404  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act,  and  the  Hazard  Miti- 
gation Assistance  program  are  two  mitigation  mechanisms  that  are  in  place,  are 
being  improved  due  to  field  experiences,  and  are  effective  albeit  limited  mitigation 
tools.  We  urge  the  continued  strong  support  of  these  programs.  In  the  future,  we 
are  confident  that  the  Administration  and  Congress  will  continue  to  develop  new 
mitigation  proposals  in  recognition  that  mitigation  is  a  cost  containment  measure. 

GENERAL  CONCEPTS  AND  CONCERNS 

The  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers'  general  concerns  regarding  Emer- 
gency Management  and  Floodplain  Management  can  be  summarized  under  the  fol- 
lowing major  categories: 

The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  Report  on  FEMA 

The  NAPA  report  clearly  identifies  several  management  issues  within  and  exter- 
nal to  FEMA  that  hinder  the  program.  The  need  for  a  reduction  in  the  total  number 
of  poUtical  appointees,  a  centralization  of  Congressional  oversight  of  FEMA,  better 
denned  linkages  with  the  White  House  and  other  key  points  are  worthy  of  Congres- 
sional review  and  action.  As  an  Association  that  deals  with  the  implementation  of 
emergency  programs  at  the  state  and  local  level,  we  beUeve  that  many  points  of  this 
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report  are  right  on  the  mark.  As  an  Association,  we  have  also  been  consistently  im- 
pressed with  the  level  of  professionalism  exhibited  by  FEMA  staff,  and  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  travesty  to  take  action  that  would  break  up  this  agency.  We  urge  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  NAPA  recommendations  and  to  work  closely  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, FEMA  staflF,  state  and  local  governments,  and  professional  associations  in 
fine  tuning  what  can  be  an  eflfective  model  for  emergency  management. 

New  initiatives  within  FLA 

Over  the  past  several  years,  several  important  concepts  have  been  discussed  with- 
in Congress.  These  concepts  relate  to  the  issues  of  mitigation  programs  within  the 
FIA,  mapping  and  management  of  coastal  erosion  hazard  areas,  providing  a  perma- 
nent authority  for  the  Community  Rating  system,  improved  recognition  of  natural 
and  beneficial  floodplain  functions,  and  other  important  elements.  We  urge  Congress 
to  again  take  up  these  important  issues.  The  Association  views  several  issues  that 
are  critical  to  the  long  term  success  of  our  national  disaster  management  strategies. 
One  of  these  is  the  development  of  mitigation  initiatives  that  marry  flood  hazard 
mitigation  funding  to  insurance  claims  payments. 

Multi-Hazard  Insurance  Program 

There  has  been  discussion  between  the  insurance,  re-insurance,  and  emergency 
management  communities  to  examine  the  development  of  a  casualty  insurance  pro- 
gram that  would  significantly  broaden  the  hazards  covered  under  a  standard  insur- 
a.ice  policy.  This  is  a  highly  complex  issue  that  must  be  considered  not  only  fi-om 
the  financial  issues  related  to  insurance  and  reinsurance,  but  also  as  to  how  we  in- 
tegrate hazard  reduction  strategies  that  effectively  mitigate  and  control  federal  dis- 
aster expenditures.  The  carefiil  integration  of  industry,  the  Federal  government,  and 
state  and  local  governments  is  essential  to  assure  that  we  continue  a  poUcy  of  disas- 
ter impact  reduction. 

Summary 

Successful  flood  damage  reduction  in  the  United  states  requires  consistent  and  co- 
ordinated efforts  from  all  levels  of  government  as  well  as  the  private  sector.  The 
goal  of  the  NFIP  and  FEMA's  disaster  assistance  and  hazard  mitigation  programs 
should  be  to  reduce  or  eliminate  flood  damage.  The  Association  of  State  Floodplain 
Managers  pledges  support  to  the  continued  pursuit  of  flood  loss  prevention  and  miti- 
gation programs. 


Statement  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  of  Greater 

CfflCAGO 

I  am  Thomas  S.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District 
of  Greater  Chicago  and  on  behalf  of  the  Water  RcKjlamation  District,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  priority  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  Water  Reclamation  District  (MWTID)  is  the  sponsor  for  the  federally  approved 
combined  sewer  overflow  project,  the  Tunnel  and  Reservoir  Project  (TARP)  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Specifically,  we  are  asking  that  $25  million  be  included  to  expedite 
construction  of  this  project  in  the  Subcommittee's  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  bill  for  FY  1994.  The  following  outlines  the  project  and  the  need 
for  the  requested  funding. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District  (MWRD)  was  established  in  1889 
and  has  the  responsibility  for  sewage  treatment,  flood  control  and  stormwater  man- 
agement in  Cook  County,  Illinois.  In  fact  the  District  was  established,  in  response 
to  an  epidemic  which  had  killed  90,000  people  in  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
the  local  sewage  problems  and  by  1900,  had  reversed  the  flow  of  the  Chicago  River 
to  carry  combined  sewage  away  from  Lake  Michigan,  the  area's  source  of  water  sup- 
ply. And  so  the  District  has  been  involved  with  major  engineering  feats  since  its  in- 
ception. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  water  quality  goals  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  to  prevent 
backflows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  provide  an  outlet  for  flood  waters,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Reclamation  District  of  Greater  Chicago  designed  the  Innovative  two- 
phase  Tunnel  and  Reservoir  Plan  (TARP).  The  TARP  Phase  I  plan,  which  was 
judged  by  EPA  on  two  occasions  as  the  most  cost-effective  system  available  to  meet 
the  enforceable  provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  is  a  combined  sewer  overflow 
(CSO)  elimination  system.  TARP  Phase  II  now  underway,  will  provide  flood  control 
reUef  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  residents  and  businesses  in  the  Chicagoland  area. 
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TUNNEL  AND  RESERVOIR  PROJECT 


TARP  Phase  I  is  an  intricate  system  of  drop  shafts,  tunnels,  and  pumping  stations 
which  will  capture  combined  sewer  overflows  from  a  service  area  of  375  square 
miles,  contaimng  13,500  miles  of  sewers.  Of  the  109.6  miles  of  tunnels  comprising 
TARP  Phase  I,  50.5  miles  are  operational  and  34.2  additional  miles  are  under  con- 
struction. 

The  completed  Mainstream  system  is  the  largest  tunnel  segment  and  consists  of 
31  miles  of  tunnels  13  to  33  feet  in  diameter  and  240  to  300  feet  below  ground.  In 
1985,  the  Mainstream  portion  of  TARP  was  completed  and  placed  in  operation.  This 
innovative  pollution  control  project  was  constructed  utilizing  U.S.  EPA  Clean  Water 
Act  funding  through  the  Construction  Grant  Program.  I  am  pleased  to  point  out 
that  this  ambitious  undertaking  was  completed  on  schedule  and  under  budget.  We 
believe  this  accomplishment  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  scale  and  the  engi- 
neering complexity  involved  in  the  plan  and  our  progress  to  date  has  continued  tfiis 
scheduling  and  budgeting  success  story. 

This  is  to  advise  the  Subcommittee  of  the  proven  effectiveness  of  this  plan,  which 
truly  serves  as  a  model  of  federal  dollars  well-spent.  On  October  18,  1985,  the  first 
operational  filling  of  the  tunnel  occurred.  This  happened  when  a  12-hour  rainfall  of 
this  magnitude  normally  causes  health-threatening  water  pollution  and  backflows 
of  raw  sewage  and  polluted  water  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  source  of  the  area  drink- 
ing water.  These  backflows  have  occurred  in  the  past  several  times  a  yesu-.  As  the 
direct  result  of  the  Mainstream  Tunnel  system,  however,  over  1  biUion  gallons  of 
combined  raw  sewage  was  prevented  from  being  discharged  into  the  Chicago  water- 
ways. This  capacity  also  prevented  the  direct  release  of  85  million  gallons  of  com- 
bined sewage  into  Lake  Michigan.  As  an  additional  benefit  to  pollution  control, 
flooding  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  31.2  mile  TARP  tunnel  was  virtually  non-exist- 
ent. 

On  November  2,  1985,  a  30-hour  rainstorm  filled  the  tunnel  for  the  second  time 
and  November  19,  1985,  the  tunnel  was  filled  for  the  third  time  as  a  result  of  an- 
other heavy  rain,  thus  preventing  the  exposure  of  citizens  of  the  Chicagoland  area 
to  possible  health  risk.  Since  it  has  been  placed  in  operation,  the  Mainstream  TARP 
pumping  station  alone  has  pumped  over  181  billion  gallons  of  captured  combined 
sewage  for  complete  treatment.  During  treatment  of  this  polluted  water,  an  esti- 
mated 195,000  tons  of  sewage  solids  were  removed. 

What  the  Water  Reclamation  District  is  proud  of  is  the  contribution  this  plan  has 
made  to  the  health  and  the  environment  of  the  adjoining  Great  Lakes  states  and 
to  our  neighbors  to  the  north  in  Canada.  By  preventing  uiese  unhealthy  backflows 
into  Lake  Michigan,  this  plan  has  proven  to  the  region  and  to  the  nation  that  we 
are  serious  about  improving  the  quality  of  our  international  waters  for  generations 
to  come.  We  are  convinced  that  continuing  federal  involvement  in  the  CSO  problem 
in  our  area  is  necessary  to  protect  the  investment  already  made  through  the  Con- 
struction Grants  program.  What  has  been  rewarding  to  us  and  our  citizens  is  the 
return  of  our  previous  resource,  Lake  Michigan,  and  our  UUnois  waterways  back  to 
a  fishable,  swmmiable  state.  We  are  pleased  to  report  our  waterways  are  once  again 
supporting  a  native  fish  population.  TARP  stands  as  an  example  to  the  nation  that 
environmentally-wise  and  cost-effective  solutions  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive. 

The  operational  elements  of  the  TARP  system  have  eliminated  70%  of  the  com- 
bined sewage  pollution  problems  throughout  most  of  Chicago  and  22  nearby  sub- 
urbs, a  260  square  mile  area,  and  has  aUowed  us  to  meet  the  District's  requirements 
from  EPA  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  However,  because  the  funding  authority  for 
the  Construction  Grant  program  elapsed  several  years  ago,  and  the  State  Revolving 
Fund  program  is  underfinanced  and  its  fiinding  is  already  committed  for  the  next 
5  years  in  Illinois,  our  program  cannot  continue  on  schedule  and  we  are  in  jeopardy 
of  losing  the  demonstrated  water  quality  benefits  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve.  Fiuther,  we  are  currentiy  facing  serious  health  and  safety  problems  at 
O'Hare  Airport  due  to  flooding  and  unadoressed  CSO  problems  leaving  the  Airport 
vulnerable  to  delay  and  limitation  of  it  operations  during  storm  events. 

To  date,  while  we  have  completed  and/or  have  under  construction  approximately 
85  miles  of  tunnel,  we  still  have  about  25  miles  to  complete.  Our  job  is  not  yet  done. 
While  we  have  been  working  closely  with  the  State  and  we  have  contributed  and 
will  continue  to  contribute  local  dollars,  the  scope  of  the  program  which  protects  5.1 
milUon  people  is  simply  beyond  the  capabiUty  of  local  resources  to  address.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  me  federal  government  has  made  a  commitment  to  assist  in  the  clean- 
up of  our  waterways  and  that  is  why  we  need  a  solid  continued  federal  involvement 
to  complete  the  job.  We  want  to  finish  the  job. 

The  reason  we  need  to  expedite  the  project  at  this  time  is  that  presentiy,  the  lack 
of  CSO  impoundment  and  treatment  is  causing  the  flooding  of  runways  at  O'Hare 
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Airport,  a  major  transportation  hub,  resulting  in  significant  reductions  in  airport  op- 
erations, and  safety  problems.  At  the  current  time,  during  the  frequent  thunder- 
storms in  the  Chicago  area,  airport  property  floods,  causing  rainwater  and  combined 
sewer  overflows  to  inundate  airport  runways  resulting  in  reductions  in  operations 
and  causing  delays  and  safety  problems.  Resultant  air  pollution  problems  are  expe- 
rienced, as  well,  as  airplane  de-icing  materials  are  left  to  pond  on  airport  grounds 
as  these  materials  due  to  their  nature,  cannot  be  discharged  into  the  waterways. 
Completion  of  the  North  Leg  of  the  Des  Plaines  System  of  TARP,  will  address  the 
trafBc  and  safety  problems  at  OTiare  Field  and  will  protect  3,300  homes  from  raw 
sewage  backup  flooding. 

We  have  a  proven,  cost-effective  program,  in  fact  we  have  estimated  that  TARP 
is  costing  about  a  quarter  of  the  price  of  rebuilding  the  area's  existing  systems  to 
separate  sewage  from  stormwater.  Upon  reanalysis,  EPA  has  consistently  found  the 
TARP  program  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  solution  that  will  reduce  {tie  impacts 
by  the  greatest  degree  to  meet  the  enforceable  requirements  of  the  Act,  with  the 
least  amount  of  dollars.  The  project,  while  relating  most  specifically  to  the  52  tribu- 
tary municipalities  in  northeastern  Illinois,  is  also  beneficial  to  our  downstream 
communities,  such  as  Joliet  and  Peoria.  These  benefits  occur  because  of  the  reten- 
tion of  water  in  the  tunnels  during  highflow  periods  and  by  cleaning  of  the  ultimate 
discharge  before  being  released  into  downstate  waterways. 

TARP  was  designed  to  give  the  Chicago  and  surrounding  metropolitan  area  the 
highest  environmental  protection  that  anv  water  pollution  control  project  could  pos- 
sibly provide  and  most  importantly,  no  other  project  was  found  to  be  more  cost-effec- 
tive. In  addition,  the  beneficial  use  of  the  project  is  being  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  the  flood  control  reservoire  now  being  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  wiU  be  connected  to  the  tunnels  for  additional  storage  during  flood 
events.  We  believe  TARP  stands  as  a  tribute  to  our  nation's  Clean  Water  gosQs  and 
one  that  has  been  accomplished  within  the  most  economical  constraints. 

REQUESTED  ACTION 

The  $25  million  we  are  seeking  in  fiscal  year  1994  fiinding  in  the  Subcommittee's 
bill  will  initiate  construction  of  the  final  9  mile  streteh  of  the  Des  Plaines  River  Sys- 
tem of  the  TARP  project.  This  work  will  go  to  address  the  serious  water  quality, 
stormwater  and  safety  problems  now  curtailing  operations  at  O'Hare  Airport  and 
causing  significant  delays.  The  facilities  plan  for  the  overall  TARP  proiect  has  been 
approved  by  EPA  and  design  has  been  completed.  EPA  has  identified  this  particular 
segment  of  work  as  the  next  critical  section  of  the  plan  to  be  constructed  based  on 
significant  water  quality  benefits. 

Once  on-line,  tms  segment  of  the  North  Leg  of  the  Des  Plaines  System  will  cap- 
ture 1.9  billion  gallons  of  CSO's  per  year,  will  protect  3,300  homes  from  raw  sewage 
backup  flooding  and  will  recapture  the  Des  Plaines  River  for  habitat  and  for  full 
recreation  use 

We  urgently  request  that  this  funding  be  included  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  for 
expediting  construction  of  the  Des  Plaines  System  of  the  TARP  project  and  we 
thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 


Statement  of  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental 

Biology 

I  am  Frank  Fiteh,  Vice  President  of  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology  (FASEB),  and  President  of  one  of  FASEB's  nine  constituent  soci- 
eties. The  American  Association  of  Immunologists.  I  represent  43,000  members  of 
the  FASEB  societies,  scientists  who  are  working  at  the  cutting  edge  of  basic  bio- 
medical research. 

On  behalf  of  FASEB,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  strong  support  for  life  sciences  re- 
search that  has  been  provided  by  this  Subcommittee.  The  American  Life  sciences  and 
biomedical  research  enterprise  is  truly  the  most  successful  in  the  world,  and  the 
work  of  this  Subcommittee  has  contributed  to  that  success. 

But  FASEB  also  recognizes  that  the  nation  faces  difficult  problems.  One  of  these 
is  the  federal  budget  deficit.  The  deficit  limits  the  nation's  ability  to  take  decisive 
action  against  a  growing  array  of  societal  problems.  Specifically,  it  prevents  ade- 
quate investment  in  important  pay-off  areas  such  as  life  sciences  research,  which 
contributes  to  improved  nealth  care,  job  creation  and  economic  growth. 

Discussions  about  how  to  ensure  the  future  of  life  sciences  research  in  the  present 
fiscal  environment  played  a  prominent  role  at  last  November's  FASEB  Consensus 
Conference  on  Biomedical  Research  Funding  where  recommendations  for  fiscal  1994 
funding  were  developed.  Conferees  included  representatives  of  all  the  FASEB  soci- 
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eties,  as  well  as  participants  and  observers  from  several  other  scientific  or  profes- 
sional organizations. 

The  conferees  at  the  Consensus  Conference  discussed  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1994  biological  and  life  sciences  funding  in  four  federal  agencies  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee:  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  The  recommendations  that  follow  are  made  with  ample 
scientific  justification  and  fiill  recognition  of  current  fiscal  constraints.  What  is  of 
paramount  importance,  fix)m  FASEB's  perspective,  is  that  the  Subcommittee  realize 
that  basic  research  in  the  life  sciences  leads  to  advances  in  areas  as  diverse  and 
significant  as  agriculture  and  medicine.  Biomedical  research  and  the  discovery  of 
therapies  and  cures  for  human  disease  are  in  part  dependent  upon  strong  life 
sciences  research. 

Advances  in  clinical  medicine  generally  stem  from  a  new  understanding  of  a  fiin- 
damental  biological  problem  or  the  development  of  a  research  technique  often  based 
on  untargeted  research  that  leads  to  new  practical  applications.  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  cases,  the  investigators  carrying  out  the  basic,  untargeted  research 
could  neither  predict  nor  imagine  the  important  practical  consequences  that  would 
result  from  their  discoveries. 

For  example,  in  1975,  a  group  of  investigators  were  attempting  to  determine  why 
a  single  antibody-producing  cell  makes  only  one  and  not  more  than  one  kind  of  anti- 
body molecule.  They  found  that  a  single  antibody-forming  cell,  which  normally  lives 
for  only  a  few  days,  could  be  fiised  with  a  particular  type  of  tumor  cell,  which  can 
grow  indefinitely  in  cultvu*e.  The  resulting  hybrid  cell  produces  only  one  kind  of 
antibody  moleciUe  but  can  survive  and  produce  that  antibody  indefinitely.  It  thus 
became  possible  to  produce  easily  large  quantities  of  one  kind  of  antibody. 

Technology  transfer  was  virtually  instantaneous  because  other  scientists  imme- 
diately recognized  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  produce  a  single  kind  of  antibody. 
This  monoclonal  antibody  technology  is  now  used  widely  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  and  in  research.  Monoclonal  antibodies  are  being  used  to  facilitate 
the  acceptance  of  organ  transplants.  They  also  are  being  used  in  the  diagnosis  of 
prostate  and  breast  cancer.  Their  use  in  cancer  treatment  is  sure  to  increase. 
Monoclonal  antibodies  also  are  used  to  screen  donated  blood  for  the  presence  of  the 
HIV  virus  that  causes  AIDS.  Unexpectedly,  monoclonal  antibodies  are  able  to  assist 
in  the  chemical  synthesis  of  difBcult-to-make  organic  chemicals. 

In  addition  to  their  medical  importance,  monoclonal  antibodies  have  had  an  im- 
mense economic  impact  estimates  for  the  size  of  this  industry  in  1991  ranged  from 
$350  million  to  $1.9  billion.  Although  screening  blood  for  the  AIDS  virus  costs  about 
$34  million  per  year,  estimates  of  savings  in  health  care  costs  and  avoidance  of 
earnings  loss  through  use  of  monoclonal  antibodies  in  this  process  range  from  a  few 
to  many  times  that  $34  million  figure.  The  benefits  of  preventing  human  tragedies 
such  as  that  experienced  by  the  late  Arthur  Ashe  as  a  resxJt  of  his  being  transfused 
with  contaminated  blood,- cannot  be  calculated. 

WHAT  BASIC  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  DOES 

Basic  biomedical  research  not  only  benefits  the  nation's  health  and  social  well- 
being,  it  also  has  a  major  economic  impact.  Such  research  enables  us  to  increase 
our  understanding  about  life  processes  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  more 
cost-effective  medical  treatments  including  new  drugs  and  biotechnology  products. 
Better  medical  treatments  mean  that  people  who  might  otherwise  have  died,  suf- 
fered prolonged  illness  or  permanent  disability,  instead  can  lead  fuller  and  more 
productive  lives  and  can  continue  to  contribute  to  the  nation's  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Basic  biomedical  research  is  the  life  blood  of  the  emerging  biotechnology  industry. 
In  the  U.S.  alone,  biotechnology  employed  more  than  79,000  individuals  and  gen- 
erated revenues  of  some  $6  billion  last  year.  In  1991,  the  biotechnolo^  industry 
generated  revenues  of  $4  billion,  and  despite  a  deepening  recession,  new  jobs  in  bio- 
technology grew  by  13  percent  in  1991-1992  If  you  have  any  doubt  that  bio- 
technology is  among  the  fastest-growing  industries  in  America,  consider  that  indus- 
try experts  predict  that  it  will  increase  to  a  $50  biUion-a-year  industry  in  the  next 
ten  years. 

Hundreds  of  U.S.  companies,  ranging  fii^m  aquaculture  to  manufacturing,  use  bio- 
technology in  developing  new  processes  and  making  new  products.  Like  every  new 
industry,  biotechnology  has  its  own  unique  challenges — including  so-called  patient 
capital  for  investment  and  an  evolving  regulatory  structure  and  climate.  However, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  "an  issue  central  to  the  competi- 
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tive  position  of  U.S.  efforts  in  biotechnology  is  a  siifBcient  and  stable  level  of  fund- 
ing for  areas  of  science  crucial  to  the  field. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  competitive  position  of  biomedical-based  industries,  basic 
research  must  continue  to  provide  a  stream  of  discoveries  that  can  be  translated 
into  new  products.  FASEB  cannot  emphasize  stronghr  enough  that  this  means  pro- 
viding adequate  federal  support  for  a  broad  base  of  fundamental  research,  rather 
than  shifting  to  an  emphasis  on  applied  research. 

FASEB'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Let  me  discuss  FASEB's  recommendations  for  the  four  agencies  under  your  juris- 
diction. 

The  National  Science  Foundation. — The  mission  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (NSF)  is  to  support  education  and  basic  research  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  disciplines.  By  emphasizing  support  for  individual  investigators,  the 
NSF  has  had  the  flexibility  to  follow  the  path  of  discovery  and  to  move  its  support 
into  areas  of  hi^h  merit  and  new  promise. 

In  tha  biological  sciences,  NSF  focuses  on  supporting  those  aspects  of  biology  not 
directly  related  to  human  health.  The  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  supports  a 
wide  range  of  research  including  interdisciplinary  fields  such  as  cell  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, biophysics,  genetics,  and  neuroscience.  Other  NSF  research  directorates 
cooperate  with  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  to  fund  interdisciplinary  research. 
In  spite  of  NSF's  strong  reputation  and  demonstrated  achievements,  most  of  the  re- 
search programs  that  support  investigator-initiated  proposals  have  been  starved  fi- 
nancially. Only  a  few  percent  of  scientifically  worthy  proposals  receive  funding,  and 
in  many  cases  the  funds  provided  to  successful  applicants  are  insufScient  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  proposed  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  NSF  is  consider- 
ing whether  to  take  on  important  tasks  beyond  its  original  mission,  such  as  acting 
as  the  catalyst  for  efforts  to  encourage  interaction  among  academia,  industry,  and 
government  agencies  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  While  these  tas^  may 
be  worthwhile,  they  should  not  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  NSF's  research  mission 
and  portfolio. 

To  reverse  this  decline  in  NSFs  research  capacity,  the  Consensus  Conference  calls 
on  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  to  double  the  NSF  Research  and  Related 
Activities  (R&RA)  budget  over  the  next  five  years.  This  is  an  updated  version  of  a 
1987  proposal  to  double  the  entire  NSF  budget  by  FY  1992.  Whereas  the  component 
of  the  NSF  budget  for  science  education  has  tripled  since  FY  1988,  the  NSF's  1993 
research  budget  of  $1,859  billion  is  $1  billion  below  tJie  level  that  should  have  been 
reached  in  FY  1992  (the  end  of  the  original  five-year  doubling  plan).  FASEB  rec- 
ommends a  15  percent  increase  for  NSF  Research  and  Related  Activities  for  FY 
1994,  to  bring  it  to  $2,129  billion.  FASEB  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  has  requested  $2,204  billion  for  NSF,  but  as  you  well  know  this  in- 
crease was  predicated  upon  passage  of  the  President's  Economic  Stimulus  Package. 
Our  understanding  is  that  the  Administration  still  intends  to  increase  NSF's  budget 
to  $2,204  billion,  despite  the  fate  of  the  stimulus  package.  We  certainly  hope  that 
this  much-needed  increase  in  basic  research  funding  is  accommodated. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. — For  the  past  half  century,  the  Medical  Research 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  played  an  importent  role  in  pro- 
moting health  care  for  veterans  by  attracting  top-noteh  physician-researchers  to  the 
VA  medical  system  and  providing  them  with  a  productive  environment  where  their 
work  can  flourish.  These  two  elements — the  high  quality  staff  and  the  research-driv- 
en care — enable  the  VA  to  provide  superior  services  that  could  not  be  purchased  in 
the  private  sector,  according  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy  in  1991. 

VA  physician-scientists  engaging  in  basic  and  clinical  research  have  made  major 
advances  in  designing  and  implementing  new  approaches  to  the  treatment  of  chron- 
ic diseases  such  as  hypertension,  Uver  cirrhosis,  emphysema,  and  coronary  artery 
disease.  VA  researchers  have  made  importent  contributions  to  the  development  of 
organ  transplant  technology  and  the  management  of  end-stage  renal  disease.  The 
existence  of  a  research  program  within  the  VA  medical  system  also  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  amass  an  importent  storehouse  of  information  on  the  long-term  course  of 
chronic  diseases  associated  with  the  nation's  aging  population  of  veterans.  The  find- 
ings of  VA  medical  research  benefit  all  in  our  soaety  who  may  suffer  fi-om  these 
diseases. 

The  health  of  the  VA  research  program  is  also  vital  to  its  role  as  one  of  this  na- 
tion's primary  educators  of  health  care  professionals.  Over  100  medical  schools  are 
affiliated  with  VA  hospitals  and  more  than  half  of  the  practicing  physicians  in  the 
United  Stetes  today  have  received  at  least  part  of  their  training  at  VA  hospitals. 
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A  severely  reduced  medical  research  budget  wovdd  greatly  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain  top-notch  professionals  to  provide  health  care,  conduct 
research  and  train  the  next  generation  of  physicians. 

For  FY  1993,  the  Bush  Aoministration  requested  $242  million  for  the  VA  Medical 
Research  Service,  but  Congress  appropriated  only  $232  million.  Now  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  $206  million.  This  spending  level  does  not  permit  the  VA 
to  fund  any  new  research  grants,  which  seriously  compromises  the  VA's  ability  both 
to  recruit  new  physician-scientists  and  to  retain  some  of  the  most  productive  mem- 
bers of  its  medical  care  system.  Unless  this  situation  is  quickly  remedied,  it  will 
lead  to  lasting  damage  to  uie  quality  of  VA  medical  care. 

FASEB  recommends  that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  at  least 
$280  million  for  the  VA  Medical  Research  Program  in  FY  1994.  This  sum  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  revitalizing  both  the  research  program  and  the  Career  Devel- 
opment Awards  for  VA  physician-scientists.  FASEB  bases  this  recommendation  on 
the  FY  93  request  of  $242  million  for  VA  Medical  Research,  adding  to  it  $25  million 
to  restore  funding  for  Career  Development  Awards.  A  growth  factor  of  5  percent  was 
then  allowed  for  inflation. 

To  improve  the  quality  and  uidmately  to  reduce  the  costs  of  VA  medical  care, 
FASEB  beUeves  it  would  be  a  productive  investment  for  the  Administration  and 
Congress  to  establish  a  long-term  policy  of  funding  the  VA  Medical  Research  Service 
annually  at  a  level  equal  to  3.5  percent  of  the  totfu  VA  Medical  Care  budget. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. — The  Consensus  Conference  re- 
viewed the  portion  of  NASA's  Life  Sciences  Division  budget  that  supports  competi- 
tively reviewed  basic  and  applied  biological  research,  but  did  not  consider  issues  rel- 
evant to  Space  Station  Freedom. 

For  FY  1992,  the  Life  Sciences  Division  awarded  some  300  competitive  research 
grants  totalling  $46  million.  More  than  80  percent  of  these  grants  were  for  ground- 
based  research  relevant  to  the  goals  of  the  Space  Life  Science  Division:  ensuring  the 
health,  safety,  and  productivity  of  humans  in  space  and  acquiring  fundamental  sci- 
entific knowledge  concerning  space  biological  sciences.  The  topics  investigated  in 
this  program  include  subjects  Uiat  are  also  important  to  himian  health  on  Earth. 

For  FY  1993,  the  Life  Sciences  Division  expects  to  fiind  $46  million  in  competitive 
research  grants,  the  same  as  in  FY  1992.  The  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  rec- 
ommends that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  $50.72  million  for  Life 
Sciences  competitive  grants  for  FY  1994  to  allow  a  5  percent  yearly  increase  for  this 
program,  correcting  for  the  lack  of  a  funding  increase  in  FY  1993.  Although  the 
Clinton  Administration  has  requested  $49  milUon,  FASEB  remains  hopeful  that 
Congress,  led  by  your  Subcommittee,  will  assure  the  needed  funding. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. — FASEB  is  gratified  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  examining  the  scientific  base  for  its  decision-making  on  envi- 
ronmental problems.  Although  primarily  a  re^atory  agency,  the  EPA  must  gather 
the  scientific  information  necessary  to  make  mformed  judgments  on  environmental 
risks. 

FASEB  recommends  that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  EPA  with 
$26.25  million  for  the  Office  of  Exploratory  Research  in  FY  1994.  The  CUnton  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  $22  milUon  for  FY  1994.  This  increase  should  be  used 
to  support  investigator-initiated  extramural  research  that  has  been  reviewed 
through  the  agenc^s  competitive  process. 

CONCLUSION 

We  in  FASEB  wish  to  emphasize  our  conviction  that  basic  biological  research  ben- 
efits the  nation's  health,  social  well-being,  and  its  economy.  Basic  research  enables 
us  to  increase  our  understanding  about  life  processes  and  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  medical  treatments  including  new  drugs  and  biotechnology 
products. 

Research-driven  medical  advances  help  contain  the  escalating  costs  of  medical 
care  by  providing  safer,  more  effective,  and  less  expensive  treatments.  According  to 
an  estimate  by  me  National  Institutes  of  Health  on  the  economic  benefits  of  26  re- 
cent advances  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  some  $6  billion  in  medical 
costs  are  being  saved  annually  thanks  to  those  innovations  alone.  Research  ad- 
vances translated  into  products  by  the  biotechnology  and  therapeutic  drug  indus- 
tries contribute  directly  to  domestic  economic  growth  and  international  competitive- 
ness, which  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit.  The  U.S.  biotechnology  industry, 
which  is  completely  dependent  on  continuing  basic  research,  has  already  seen  tre- 
mendous growth  and  will  be  a  major  component  of  our  nation's  economic  competi- 
tiveness in  the  21st  century.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  investing  in  people,  jobs  and  other  areas  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
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to  strengthen  American  competitiveness.  Life  sciences  research  is — without  doubt — 
the  place  to  make  this  investment. 


Statement  of  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  testimony  for  consideration  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget 
cycle.  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  (FDU)  is  New  Jersey's  largest  independent 
university,  with  campuses  located  in  Florham-Madison,  Rutherford  and  Teaneck- 
Hackensack.  We  provide  higher  education  programs  to  more  than  12,000  students 
from  across  the  country  and  around  the  glooe.  Since  its  inception  in  1942,  FDU  has 
been  committed  to  serving  the  surrounding  communities  and  addressing  the  needs 
of  industries  in  the  region.  These  industries  have  a  large  impact  on  flie  nation's 
competitiveness . 

With  a  multi-campus  structure  and  a  wide  range  of  academic  programs,  the  Uni- 
versity has  maintained  the  intimacy  of  a  small  college  within  the  broad  diversity 
of  a  large  suburban  university.  This  combination  of  intimacy,  diversity  and  location 
of  resources  makes  FDU  the  ideal  candidate  for  providing  a  variety  of  industry-spe- 
cific training  and  retraining  programs. 

On  behalf  of  the  University,  I  am  requesting  that  your  subcommittee  include  $8 
million  in  the  FY94  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill  to  sup- 
port FDUs  efforts  to  estabUsh  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management. 
The  Center  will  address  the  Nation's  need  to  remain  globally  and  economically  com- 
petitive by  providing  technically-trained  scientists  and  engineers  with  the  business 
skills  necessary  to  commercialize  new  technologies,  products  and  services. 

Technology  has  traditionally  given  U.S.  industry  an  edge  in  world  markets.  It  has 
been  a  major  source  of  our  export  strength,  made  a  critical  contribution  to  U.S  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  been  a  driving  force  behind  increases  in  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  recent  years,  however,  foreign  competition  has  challenged  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  technology.  In  industry  after  industry,  foreign  competitors  have  moved  into 
markets  developed  and  once  dominated  by  American  companies. 

The  challenge  to  American  technological  leadership  stems  from  a  clear  trend:  gov- 
ernments in  other  nations  have  singled  out  technology  as  a  high  priority  and  facili- 
tated industry  efforts  to  rapidly  commercialize  new  innovations.  Instead  of  trying 
to  match  America's  scientific  expertise,  many  foreign  rivals  have  focused  on  acquir- 
ing new  technologies,  rapidly  translating  them  into  commercial  appUcations  and 
making  incremental  improvements  in  response  to  market  signals. 

To  be  competitive  in  today s  domestic  and  international  markets,  it  is  imperative 
to  improve  America's  ability  to  move  ideas  swiftly  fi-om  the  laboratory  to  the  plant 
floor  and,  subsequently,  to  the  marketplace.  FDU  is  working  to  provide  the  manage- 
ment training  necessary  to  ensure  that  this  occiu"s,  increasing  its  emphasis  on  in- 
dustrial sectors  that  are  defining  new  markets  and  experiencing  large  scale  growth. 
At  this  time,  we  have  identified  the  development  of  energy  efiBciency,  pollution  pre- 
vention and  remediation  technologies  and  services  as  high-growth  areas.  Furtner, 
we  will  also  provide  the  training  necessary  to  handle  both  large  and  small  scale 
projects  which  implement  these  new  technologies  in  various  applications.  With  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  infrastructure  investment,  energy  conservation,  and  envi- 
ronmentd  clean-up  of  botii  Federal  and  private  facilities,  it  is  essential  that  the 
technologies  are  developed  and  applied  in  the  most  cost-effective  and  productive 
manner.  By  doing  so,  we  can  ensure  the  stable  and  continued  growth  of  these  new 
markets,  create  jobs  and  improve  the  Nation's  industrial  competitiveness  in  market 
sectors  that  have  tremendous  global  growth  potential. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  FDU  has  worked  to  address  these  very  concerns  through 
the  development  of  programs  addressing  the  needs  of  New  Jersey's  pharmaceutical 
industry.  Often  referred  to  as  the  "Nation's  Medicine  Chest,"  New  Jersey  is  home 
to  many  pharmaceutical  companies  including  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Merck,  Bristol- 
Myers  Squibb,  and  others.  Pnmarily  driven  by  new  technological  and  scientific  ad- 
vances, these  companies  have  played  an  important  role  in  New  Jersey's  economy, 
representing  eight  percent  of  all  manufacturing  within  the  State  and  emplojdng  up- 
wards of  50,000  people.  Yet  without  the  continuing  ability  to  commercialize  these 
advances,  the  industry  would  be  unable  to  continue  to  contribute  so  significantly  to 
the  economy. 

FDU  has  worked  with  the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  provide  academic  program- 
ming which  addresses  the  industiys  management  needs.  In  1973,  FDlTs  College  of 
Business  Administration  developed  an  MBA  in  Pharmaceutical-Chemical  Studies, 
attracting  many  students  who  had  already  completed  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  scientific  discipUnes.  Over  500  students  have  graduated  fi*om  this  program  which 
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is  still  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the  U.S.  The  success  of  the  Pharmaceutical-Chemi- 
cal Studies  program  prompted  the  College  to  develop  an  MBA  in  the  Management 
of  Technology  (MOT)  in  1988.  The  MOT  program  has  been  designed  to  address  a 
serious  national  need  for  retraining  technically-oriented  professionals  in  manage- 
ment. 

Now  the  University  is  preparing  to  expand  its  focus  on  the  appUcation  of  tech- 
nology management  to  other  hign  growth  business  sectors  such  as  the  environ- 
mental industry  through  the  estebUshment  of  a  Center  for  Advanced  Technology 
Management.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  subcommittee  is  FDU's  comimitment  to 
provimng  the  benefits  of  this  program  to  environmental  industries.  Environmental 

Products  and  services  are  emerging  as  a  major  worldwide  market,  estimated  at  $200 
illion  per  vear  and  expected  to  grow  5  percent  annually.  So  far,  most  of  the  market 
is  here  at  home;  yet  with  the  growing  awareness  of  the  himian  effects  of  pollution 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere,  this  is  an  industry  with  the  potential  to  span  the 
globe. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  industry  continues  to  grow  in  the  U.S.  In  1989, 
pollution  control  devices  alone  accounted  for  $115  bUlion  in  sales.  Others  estimate 
that  the  domestic  market  for  environmental  industries  provides  $132  billion  to  the 
economy  annually.  Further,  for  every  $100  billion  spent  on  pollution  control  devices, 
3  million  jobs  are  supported  or  created.  By  the  year  2000,  analysts  expect  U.S.  in- 
dustry to  spend  $20  billion  solely  on  improved  air  pollution  control  systems. 

Of  great  concern,  however,  is  the  current  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  these  industries.  At  this  time,  70  percent  of  pollution  control  devices  are  im- 
ported. Without  providing  assistance  to  small  U.S.  companies  and  entrepreneurs 
who  are  trying  to  commerciaUze  their  products,  America  will  once  again  nave  al- 
lowed foreign  competitors  to  take  the  lead  in  a  highly  profitable,  technology  driven 
industry.  Without  the  skills  integral  to  tviming  an  idea  into  a  revenue-producing 
business,  we  cannot  create  new  jobs,  improve  the  economy  or  maintain  global  com- 
petitiveness. By  supporting  continued  develomnent  of  such  businesses  through  ini- 
tiatives such  as  FDU's  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management,  we  can  cap- 
ture the  profits — and  the  jobs — of  this  new  market. 

With  the  focus  described  above,  the  Center  will  be  a  national  model  for  similar 
management  programs  geared  toward  assisting  technology-driven  industries  bridge 
the  gap  between  science  and  the  marketplace.  Specifically,  the  new  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Management  will: 
— Provide  state-of-the-art  classroom  facilities  capable  of  supporting  the  techno- 
logical utihties  required  to  expand  the  Management  of  Tecnnology  programs  to 
new  sectors.  These  expanded  programs  will  directiy  apply  to  the  special  needs 
of  managing  new  technologies. 
— ^Assist  technology-driven    start  up"  and  established  companies  in  developing 
business  plans  and  managing  the  progress  of  their  research  and  development 
efforts.  It  will  provide  the  physical  resources  required  to  integrate  the  Manage- 
ment of  Technology  program  with  the  activities  of  FDUs  Center  for  Entre- 
preneurial Studies.  These  new  courses  will  address  technology  management  is- 
sues in  the  context  of  these  smaller  "start  up"  companies,  as  well  as  larger  com- 
panies. 
— Provide  electronically-equipped  conference  facilities  for  courses  focusing  on  tech- 
nology management.  FDlTs  current  teleconferencing  equipment  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Center,  linking  the  Madison  facility  to  both  the  Teaneck  and 
Rutherford  campuses.  Funding  will  support  FDUs  fiber  optic  network  linkage 
between  campuses. 
— Provide  laboratory  and  administrative  facilities  in  support  of  research  efforts  fo- 
cusing on  the  changing  roles  of  technology  management. 
— ^Produce  a  Journal  of  Technology  Management,  similar  to  the  Journal  of  Phar- 
maceutical-Chemical Business  which  is  pubhshed  by  FDU  and  has  a  current  cir- 
oilation  of  10,000.  The  new  journal  would  disseminate  the  results  of  faculty 
analysis  of  and  research  on  technology  management  issues. 
— Encourage  regular  interaction  between  students  and  faculty  with  representa- 
tives of  New  Jersey's  environmental  industries.  Both  the  State  and  the  Univer- 
sity will  benefit  trora  increased  resource  availability. 
— Allow  FDU  to  host  regional  and  national  meetings  on  environmental  technology 

management  in  fully  equipped  conference  facilities. 
— Provide  adequate  lacilities  for  administrative  support  of  the  expanded  pro- 
grams. 
FDU's  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  has  been  designed  to  help 
bridge  the  growing  gap  between  research  developments  and  the  marketplace.  It  will 
train  scientists  to  utilize  tiie  fundamentals  of  good  business  management.  Because 
of  the  complexities  and  expense  involved  in  the  development  of  new  technologies. 
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the  Center  will  tailor  its  management  approach  to  specific  needs.  To  this  end,  the 
Center  will  consist  of  conference  facilities,  classrooms,  administrative  space,  labora- 
tories, computer  hardware  and  software,  electronic  teleconferencing  equipment 
linked  by  a  fiber  optic  network  to  the  Teaneck  and  Rutherford  campuses,  and  a  stu- 
denb'corporate  resource  reference  room. 

These  programs  will  strengthen  New  Jersey's  economy  by  helping  to  define  new 
markets  and  helping  them  to  compete  and  to  substantially  contribute  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  By  expanmng  its  current  technology  management  programs  and  applying 
them  du^ectly  to  management  issues  facing  energy  and  remediation  initiatives,  FDU 
will  provide  a  model  program  which  demonstrates  how  all  technology-driven  ven- 
tures can  become  and  remain  competitive  in  an  increasingly  global  economy. 

Because  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  will  have  regional  and 
national  application  to  environmental  industries  as  well  as  other  high-technology 
business  sectors,  FDU  is  requesting  a  Federal  contribution  of  $8  million  dollars.  The 
University  has  committed  over  $4  million  of  in-kind  contributions,  and  has  received 
a  commitment  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  million.  Other 
funding  sources  will  go  toward  the  development  of  the  Center  as  well,  including  pri- 
vate and  corporate  contributions. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  this  project  will  play  a  vital  role  in  FEU'S  future  while  pro- 
viding the  critical  link  between  scientific  research  and  product  commercialization. 
FDU  is  committed  to  maldng  this  investment  and  to  answering  the  technology  man- 
agement needs  in  the  region.  This  subcommittee  has  shown  a  similar  commitment 
to  America's  future  in  past  appropriations  legislation.  I  hope  that  commitment  will 
help  see  this  project  to  completion. 

Tliank  you  again  for  your  consideration. 


Satement  of  New  York  Medical  College 

Madam  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  New  York  Medical 
College  (NYMC)  and  our  extensive  group  of  affiliated  hospitals  and  community 
health  centers  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area,  I  thank  you  for  your  support 
of  our  community-based  medical  infrastructure  project.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  the  $2  million  appropriation  approved  last  year  which  is  enabUng 
us  to  plan  and  develop  a  medical  information  network  designed  to  improve  health 
care  services  in  the  underserved  communities  of  New  York  City  and  the  surround- 
ing area  and  to  promote  and  reinforce  primary  care  practice. 

Today,  as  the  Nation,  and  especially  urban  areas  like  New  York  City,  faces  con- 
tinuing economic  problems,  we  believe  that  our  health  care  system  must  be 
strengthened  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  being  hit  the  hardest.  As  you 
may  know,  our  major  urban  afifiUate  teaching  hospitals  are  located  in  two  of  the 
most  economically  and  socially  distressed  areas  in  the  Nation — Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital in  Harlem  and  the  Lincoln  Medical  and  Mental  Health  Center  in  the  South 
Bronx.  Other  affiliates  of  the  coUeee  are  public  or  private  non-profit  hospitals  and 
community  health  centers  in  New  York  City  and  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 
These  include  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  a 
900  bed  facility  in  Westchester  County,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Castie  Point.  NYMC  provides  affiliated  hospitals  with  a  resident  medical 
staff  and  they  in  turn  provide  our  medical  students  with  residency  experiences  in 
diverse  and  difficult  clinical  settings.  For  example,  our  faculty  services  include  treat- 
ment for  over  33%of  all  of  the  AIDS  patients  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 

Many  medical  teaching  institutions  like  New  York  Medical  College  and  its  affili- 
ated hospitals  are  striving  to  plan  for  a  futirre  that  has  yet  to  be  clearly  defined. 
Virtually  every  day  important  new  developments  in  biomedical  science  are  an- 
nounced. While  many  of  these  developments  have  immediate  life-saving  impUca- 
tions,  the  changes  are  happening  so  quickly  that  the  traditional  methods  of  inform- 
ing the  health  care  and  education  community  are  simply  not  adequate.  In  an  effort 
to  address  this  problem,  the  concept  of  a  regional  medical  information  network  has 
begun  to  be  implemented  at  a  few  medical  schools,  and  their  teaching  hospitals,  at 
several  places  m  tiie  nation.  These  information  systems  have  been  neralded  as  a 
breakthrough  in  medical  education,  patient  treatment  and  administrative  efficiency. 

The  dynamic  growth  of  information  technology  has  given  birth  to  a  new  field 
called  health  informatics  that  harnesses  computerized  systems  to  sort  out  informa- 
tion and  make  it  usable  to  scientists,  scholars  and  clinicians.  As  Donald  Lindberg, 
M.D.,  Director,  National  Library  of  Medicine,  notes  "electronic  outreach  is  the  an- 
swer. Not  a  single  day  goes  by  that  the  physician  doesn't  plumb  the  depths  of  his 
ignorance  and  recognize  the  need  for  information."  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  for  example,  began  electronic  dissemination  of  results  of  current  clinical 
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trials  via  the  INTERNET.  The  premise  was  that  the  results  of  these  trials  would 
have  an  immediate  impact  on  saving  human  lives,  and  therefore,  that  any  delay  was 
too  long.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  explosion  in  the  volume  and  complexity  of 
biomedical  information.  Medical  informatics  offers  health  professionals  the  means  to 
access  such  information,  manage  it,  and  use  it  to  provide  high  quality  health  care 
with  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

The  impact  of  direct  access  to  medical  information  on  patient  care  was  summa- 
rized in  the  so-called  "Rochester  Study"  in  which  over  50%  of  the  physicians  re- 
sponding said  that  they  "handled  some  aspect  of  the  care  of  their  patients  dif- 
ferently than  they  would  have  handled  it  otherwise."  The  positive  outcomes  included 
changes  in  diagnosis,  choice  of  tests  (51%),  choice  of  drugs  (45%),  and  reduced 
length  of  hospital  stay. 

NYMC  is  engaged  in  an  effort  that  we  believe  will  be  a  model  for  increasing  ac- 
cess to  and  reducing  the  rising  costs  of  quality  health  care  for  the  indigent  popu- 
lations in  the  New  York  region.  The  project  involves  the  development  of  a  medical 
information  network  linking  the  resources  of  the  college  through  a  computerized 
communications  system  with  our  30  affiliated  teaching  hospitals  and  other  off-cam- 
pus teaching  sites,  as  well  as  our  400  primary  care  preceptors  and  more  than  2,500 
active  faculty  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area.  Studies  have  shown  that  such 
a  system  can  significantly  improve  the  delivery  of  health  care  for  patients  and  re- 
duce costs.  An  investment  in  this  medical  infrastructure  system  will  yield  savings 
through  avoiding  the  need  for  hospitalization  resulting  in  shorter  average  lengths 
of  stay  in  the  hospital  and  improved  quality  of  care.  In  addition,  the  system  can  pro- 
vide additional  benefits  through  enhanced  research  productivity,  reduced  mal- 
practice claims,  improved  physician  training,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate medications. 

The  particular  importance  of  setting  up  such  a  medical  information  network  in 
an  urban  environment  like  New  York  City  is  that  this  is  where  the  most  serious 
breakdown  of  population  and  community  based  clinical  practice  has  been  happening. 
Health  care  in  an  urban  environment  has  unique  problematic  qualities  that  when 
coupled  with  other  modem  phenomena  such  as  the  fragmentation  of  the  family,  ren- 
ders the  old  methods  of  medical  practice  no  longer  applicable.  For  example,  informal 
knowledge  about  each  patient's  family  and  background  is  not  easily  accessible  and 
in  many  cases  the  patient's  own  medical  history  is  not  readily  attainable.  A  doctor 
who  does  not  have  data  on  the  specific  population  does  not  have  all  of  the  relevant 
knowledge  necesstiry  to  treat  the  patient.  New  database  technology  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  patient  records  to  be  easilv  accessed  and  the  appropriate  epidemiological 
basis  for  clinical  judgments  can  be  based  on  the  most  up-to-date  research.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  database  could  be  a  model  for  urban  health  care  centers  through- 
out the  country.  We  feel  that  the  serious  nature  of  the  health  care  problems  among 
the  indigent  in  New  York  make  this  city  the  most  appropriate  place  to  implement 
this  project. 

New  York  Medical  College  has  already  had  some  success  in  establishing  computer 
links  between  its  Westchester  based  campus  and  some  of  its  New  York  City  based 
affiliate  hospitals  on  a  limited  operational  basis.  However,  at  this  point,  further  de- 
velopment of  a  regional  medical  information  network  can  not  be  implemented  with- 
out additional  resources  that  are  currently  beyond  the  means  of  the  medical  college 
or  its  affiliates,  particularly  those  which  now  serve  the  inner  city  and  outlying  sub- 
urban and  rural  areas.  That  is  why  we  are  requesting  a  further  investment  by  the 
federal  government  in  this  effort  to  significantly  enhance  the  ability  of  this  system 
to  serve  people  who  are  most  in  need  of  medicsd  care. 

New  York  Medical  College  currently  possesses  and  is  committed  to  continuing  to 
build  the  resources  to  accommodate  such  a  medical  information  network.  Our  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Library  has  a  computer  laboratory  which  incorporates  a  MEDLINE  file 
that  enables  on-line  medical  literature  searches  at  various  campus  locations.  It  is 
a  24  hour  access  system  and  has  recently  been  expanded  to  snare  data  with  an 
international  network  of  academic,  research  and  commercial  facilities.  This  system 
is  a  tremendous  base  and  has  the  potential  for  vast  expansion.  Ideally,  NYMC 
would  like  to  incorporate  data  fi"om  all  of  its  major  centers  of  excellence,  including: 

—The  Center  for  the  Study  and  Treatment  of  AIDS 

— The  Cancer  Research  Institute 

— The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Health  Promotion 

— The  Lyme  Disease  Center 

— The  Institute  for  Child  and  Adolescent  Health 

— The  Institute  on  Human  Values  in  Medical  Ethics 

— ^The  Correctional  Health  Care  Program 

— ^The  Institute  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Care 
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Based  on  our  planning  and  development  work  to  date,  we  are  requesting  $5  mil- 
lion in  federal  community  development  assistance  to  help  implement  the  second 
phase  of  our  medical  information  network.  We  hope  you  will  be  willing  to  make  this 
small  investment  to  help  us  carry  out  this  vmique  and  important  project.  We  appre- 
ciate your  consideration  of  this  request  and  mank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  statement. 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AFFnJATED  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Westchester  County  Medical  Center,  Valhalla,  NY  10595 

Lincoln  Medical  and  Mental  Health  Center,  234  E.  149th  Street,  Bronx,  NY  10451 

Metropohtan  Hospital  Center,  1901  First  Avenue,  NY,  NY  10029 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  NY,  153  W.llth  St.,  NY,  NY  10011 

Cabrini  Medical  Cfenter,  227  East  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10003 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital,  600  East  23rd  Street,  Bronx,  NY  10466 

Bayley  ^ton  Hospital,  75  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  NY  10304 

St.  Vincent's  Med.  Center  of  Richmond,  355  Bard  Ave,  Staten  Island,  NY  10310 

The  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  310  E.  14th  Street,  NY,  NY  10003 

The  Stamford  Hospital,  Shelboume  Rd.  &  West  Broad  St.,  Stamford,  CT  06904 

Benedictine  Hospital,  105  Marys  Avenue,  Kingston,  NY  12401 

Calvery  Hospital ,  1740  Eastchester  Road,  Bronx,  NY  10461 

Danbury  Hospital,  24  Hospital  Avenue,  Danbury,  CT  06810 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Route  59,  Suffem,  NY  10901 

Harlem  Valley  Psychiatric  Center,  Wingdale,  NY  12594 

Kingston  Hospital,  396  Broadway,  Kingston,  NY  12401 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  12  N.  Seventh  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  NY  10550 

New  Rochelle  Hospital  Med.  Center,  16  Buion  Place,  New  Rochelle,  NY  10802 

Northern  Westchester  Hospital  Center,  400  Main  Street,  Mount  Kisco,  NY  10549 

Nyack  Hospital,  N.  Midland  Avenue,  Nyack,  NY  10960 

St.  Agnes  Hospital,  305  North  Street,  White  Plains,  NY  10605 

St.  Clare's  Hospital  and  Health  Center,  415  W.  51st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 

Saint  Francis  Hospital,  North  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  NY  12601 

St.  Joseph  Medical  Center,  128  Strawberry  Hill  Avenue,  Stamford,  CT  06904 

St.  Joseph's  Medical  Center,  127  S.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  NY  10701 

St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center,  2800  Main  Street,  Bridgeport,  CT  06606 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  Health  Care  Center,  NY,  NY  10029 

Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center,  Castle  Point,  NY  12511 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Veterans  Admin.  Hospital,  Montrose,  NY  10548 


Statement  of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 

Madam  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  (NAHB)  and  its  160,000 
members.  Recognized  nationwide  as  "The  Voice  of  America's  Housing  Industry," 
NAHB  represents  builders,  developers,  remodelers,  and  housing  industry  profes- 
sionals involved  in  finance,  manufacturing,  architecture,  and  property  management. 
NAHB  is  a  CTassroots  organization  with  over  800  state  and  local  associations. 

In  1964,  NAHB  created  the  NAHB  Research  Center,  an  independent,  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  organization  for  developing,  testing,  and  evaluating  new  mate- 
rials, methods,  and  standards  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  nation's  housing  and  to 
make  it  more  affordable.  The  Research  Center  conducts  research  for  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  sector  cUents. 

From  its  inception,  the  NAHB  Research  Center  has  been  widely  recognized  as  the 
leading  U.S.  organization  in  housing  research.  Our  nearly  30  years  of  experience 
have  produced  considerable  information  on  two  issues  which  we  believe  are  of  great 
importance  to  this  Subcommittee:  how  research  can  reduce  housing  construction 
costs,  and  why  government  participation  in  housing  research  is  essential  for  making 
progress  on  housing  quality  and  affordability. 

Building  product  manufacturers  as  well  as  raw  material  providers  engage  in  re- 
search to  Dring  new  products  to  market.  In  general,  their  attention  and  efforts  are 
focused  on  product  improvements  that  show  significant  promise  of  direct  financial 
benefit  to  the  sponsors  of  the  research.  Prices  for  new  products  often  incorporate  a 
premium  to  cover  the  costs  of  research  and  development.  Consequently,  such  prod- 
ucts usually  enter  the  market  at  the  upper  end  or  luxury  home  market. 

The  conservatism  of  home  builders  in  accepting  new  products  is  understandable 
and  is  dictated,  in  part,  by  the  customer.  For  most  customers,  a  home  not  only  pro- 
vides shelter  but  is  also  their  largest  single  investment.  They  are  unlikely  to  risk 
accepting  unproven  innovations  whose  impact  on  the  current  enjoyment  and  future 
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marketability  and  performance  of  their  home  is  unclear.  Further,  for  manufacturers 
and  material  suppliers,  the  complex  system  of  codes  and  standards  that  govern  the 
approval  of  new  products  adds  to  the  cost  of  product  development  and  commer- 
cialization and  thereby  discourages  innovation.  As  a  result,  the  innovations  that  do 
emerge  tend  to  be  incremental  and  narrow  in  scope  and  enter  the  market  at  the 
high  end. 

Building  industry  statistics  on  product  acceptance  confirm  this  fact.  In  the  build- 
ing industry,  it  traditionally  takes  about  10  years  for  a  new  product  to  penetrate 
50  percent  of  its  potential  market. 

Sadly,  it  is  also  true  that  innovations  do  not  respond  well  to  critical  American 
housing  needs  associated  with  quality,  energy  efficiency,  and  afibrdability.  The  mar- 
ketplace does  not  offer  adequate  rewards  to  motivate  the  building  industry  and  the 
nation  to  address  these  immensely  important  priorities  without  public  sector  assist- 
ance and  encouragement. 

Housing  constitutes  one  of  the  nation's  major  economic  activities.  The  value  of  all 
new  construction  put  in  place  in  1991  was  $415  billion  or  about  7.3  percent  of  the 
U.S.  Gross  National  Product  (GNP).  New  residential  construction  alone  accounted 
for  40  percent  of  that  total.  These  numbers  actually  understate  the  importance  of 
housing  to  the  economy.  In  fact,  houses  are  the  products  of  several  other  industries 
positioned  upstream  and  downstream  fit)m  the  home  building  sector.  Included  in  the 
production  chain  are  producers  of  such  materials  as  forest  products,  resins,  and  gyp- 
sum; manufacturers  that  turn  materials  into  products  such  as  bricks  and  drywall; 
wholesalers  or  retailers  who  distribute  products  to  builders;  and  at  one  end  of  the 
chain,  the  real  estate  and  finance  industries  that  assist  in  selling  houses  to  the 
consumer  as  the  end-user. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  a  relatively  small  investment  in  applied  housing  tech- 
nology and  engineering  can  leverage  enormous  benefits  and  thereby  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  nation's  productivity.  When  productivity  increases,  more  homes  can 
be  produced  fi-om  a  given  set  of  factors  of  production  (labor,  materials,  equipment, 
ana  land).  Entrepreneurs  such  as  builders,  craftspeople,  manufacturers,  material 
producers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  can  then  reap  the  reward  of  higher  net  returns 
and  wages.  A  number  of  other  benefits  to  the  nation  can  result  fi-om  basic  improve- 
ments in  housing  productivity,  including: 

— Increased  national  competitiveness; 

— Increased  exports  and  an  improved  balance  of  pajmients; 

— Enhanced  environmental  quality;  and 

— Immediate  ramifications  that  ripple  throughout  all  segments  of  the  economy  be- 
cause of  large  and  extensive  multiplier  effects  on  employment  and  income. 

For  individual  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  benefits  are: 

— For  homebuyers,  increased  productivitv  will  lead  to  the  production  of  more  af- 
fordable, higher-quality  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  in  a  more  timely  man- 
ner, and  thus  an  opportunity  to  increase  value  while  lowering  price; 

— For  home  builders,  increased  productivity  will  lead  to  lower  costs  and  greater 
customer  satisfaction,  thereby  expanding  the  market  for  new  and  rehabilitated 
homes;  and 

— ^For  manufacturers  and  suppliers,  increased  productivity  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  firms  to  develop  new  products  both  independently  and  jointly  with 
other  suppliers  for  use  domestically  and  in  expanding  markets  abroad. 

Research — particularly  research  that  can  be  translated  rapidly  and  efficiently  into 

Eractice — plays  sm  important  role  in  helping  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  home 
uilding  sector  of  the  nation's  economy.  However,  putting  research  into  practice  ne- 
cessitates close  linkages  with  industry.  The  NAHB  Research  Center  provides  that 
link.  As  the  only  national  research  organization  of  its  kind,  the  Research  Center  en- 
joys a  close  and  well-established  working  relationship  with  builders,  remodelers, 
and  product  and  raw  material  suppliers  throughout  the  country  and  thus  is  able  to 
bridge  the  gap  from  theory  to  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSING  RESEARCH 

Section  833  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  entitled 
Study  Regarding  Housing  Technology  Research,  requires  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Development  and  Research,  to  study  the  extent  of  federal,  other  public,  and  private 
housing  research  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  other  countries.  We  have 
just  initiated  the  research  necessary  to  develop  this  report  for  HUD.  Already,  how- 
ever, early  results  indicate  that,  by  almost  any  measure,  the  U.S.  construction  in- 
dustry— ^users,  manufacturers,  contractors,  government  agencies,  and  others — in- 
vests less  in  R&D  than  any  other  major  U.S.  industry.  Traditionally,  manufacturers 
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of  construction  products  and  equipment  accounted  for  70  percent  of  research  ex- 
penditiires  in  construction,  government  agencies  for  about  18  percent,  contractors 
for  about  4  percent,  and  all  other  segments  of  the  building  community  for  about  9 
percent.  Although  comparable  data  on  housing  construction  R&D  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  would  mirror  the  statis- 
tics for  construction  in  general. 

In  addition,  evidence  indicates  that  U.S.  R&D  expenditures  on  construction  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  of  advanced  industrial  nations.  For  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  U.S.  construction  R&D  expenditures  total  one-third  to  one-half  the 
amount  invested  by  Japan  and  one-fiflii  of  that  expended  by  Sweden.  Denmark, 
Britain,  and  even  New  Zealand  are  said  to  spend  greater  shares  of  their  construc- 
tion resources  on  R&D  than  the  United  States. 

The  federal  government's  investment  in  R&D  for  construction  is  not  only  small — 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  investment  in  R&D  construction — ^but  is  far  less  than 
its  investment  in  other  R&D.  In  fact,  the  amount  spent  on  housing  technology  re- 
search by  HUD,  the  only  cabinet-level  agency  that  has  housing  as  its  primary  mis- 
sion, is  overshadowed  by  other  federal  agencies  with  specialized  interest  in  particu- 
lar aspects  of  housing  such  as  eners'^  and  the  environment.  According  to  a  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  study,  HUD  accounted  for  the  lowest  share  of  total  fed- 
eral agency  expenditure  on  construction-related  research. 

CURRENT  BUILDING  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

The  Research  Center  has  begun  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  ongoing  Building 
Technology  Research  Program.  The  key  drivers  of  the  research  program  are  afford- 
abUity  and  the  challenge  of  maintaining  a  competitive  industry  in  an  increasingly 

flobal  economy.  We  have  identified  cost-saving  opportunities  for  further  study  in 
oth  land  development  practices  and  the  physical  structiire  of  the  dwelling.  We  are 
currently  developing  a  field  testing  program  for  fix)st-protected  shallow  foundations 
and  value-engineered  foundations,  both  of  which  can  achieve  cost  savings  of  fi-om 
$525  to  $1,350  for  a  modest-sized  dwelling  (1,200-1,600  square  feet).  Current  plans 
call  for  these  systems  to  be  used  in  constructing  houses  in  the  next  few  months. 
Project  staff  will  conduct  time-and-motion  studies  during  construction,  verify  field 
performance,  refine  requirements,  retest  if  necessary  in  additional  units,  and  pre- 
pare design  manuals. 

With  the  dramatic  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  the  decreasing  avail- 
ability of  high  quality  large-dimensioned  zwood  for  fi-aming,  HUD  and  the  building 
industry  have  turned  to  tiie  Research  Center  for  alternatives  to  wood  fi-aming.  In 
the  past  six  months  alone,  prices  for  wood  have  increased  by  85  percent.  Since  over 
90  percent  of  all  houses  are  built  with  wood  fi-aming,  this  price  increase  will  produce 
an  adverse  effect  on  housing  affordability.  In  response,  the  Research  Center  is  inves- 
tigating alternative  construction  materials,  some  of  which  incorporate  scrap  prod- 
ucts and  recycled  materials,  as  well  as  the  applicability  of  these  materials  to  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  house.  Materials  currently  under  investigation  include  engi- 
neered-wood  products,  light-gauge  steel,  various  plastics,  composite  materials,  ma- 
sonry products,  and  new  lightweight  concretes.  These  products  need  to  be  fully  eval- 
uated and  analyzed  for  their  ability  to  substitute  for  current  materials.  We  wfll  look 
for  comparable  performance  characteristics  and  comparable  or  lower  costs  that  re- 
late to  the  costs  of  material,  installation,  and  operation  and  maintenance. 

Although  we  hope  to  be  able  to  coniplete  field  testing  on  some  of  the  technologies 
this  year,  the  Bvulding  Technology  Research  Program  needs  continuing  support. 
Some  of  the  technologies  under  study  require  multiyear  testing  to  obtain  credible 
results.  We  need  to  bring  technologies  that  have  been  successfiilly  field  tested 
through  the  building  code  adoption  cycle  and  develop  manuals  and,  in  some  cases, 
seminars  for  builders  to  accelerate  field  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  con- 
tinue the  process  of  investigating  and  testing  other  emerging  technologies  that  offer 
potential  tor  expanding  the  supply  of  lower-income  housing  and  to  address  societal 
concerns  without  creating  additional  barriers  to  affordability. 

HURRICANE  RESEARCH 

In  late  summer  1992,  two  major  storms  struck  the  United  States  and  caused  ex- 
tensive damage  to  homes  and  other  buildings  in  three  states.  Hurricane  Andrew 
struck  metropolitan  Dade  County,  Florida,  on  August  24,  1992.  Andrew  continued 
across  the  southern  tip  of  Florida  before  it  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  turned  north, 
and  struck  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  Hurricane  Iniki  hit  the  island  of  Kauai  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  on  September  11,  1992.  The  eye  of  the  storm,  which  was  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  wide,  passed  directly  over  the  island,  sparing  no  portion  of  Kauai. 
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At  hud's  request,  funds  originally  planned  for  building  technology  research  were 
appropriately  diverted  to  conduct  a  detailed  damage  survey  of  homes.  Data  collected 
in  Florida  and  Hawaii  were  amassed  into  a  database,  and  a  preliminary  summary 
based  on  the  research  team's  field  observations  was  prepared  and  submitted  to 
HUD.  The  conclusions  in  the  summary  represent  preluninary  observations  based 
solely  on  field  observations  and  are  subject  to  change.  However,  these  early  results 
and  the  results  of  other  studies  show  the  need  to  continue  research  into  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  cost-effective  methods  and  materials  that  will  reduce  future  losses  of 
the  magnitude  incurred  during  these  two  storms. 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Regulatory  Barriers  to  Affordable  Hous- 
ing recommended  that  "states  either  enact  a  statewide  subdivision  ordinance  and 
mandatory  land  development  standards  or  formulate  a  model  land  development  code 
for  use  by  localities."  In  response  to  this  recommendation  and  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
housing  costs,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  sponsored 
the  development  of  model  and  development  standards  and  accompanying  model 
statutes  by  the  NAHB  Research  Center. 

Draft  proposed  model  standards  that  cover  streets,  storm  water  management, 
sediment  and  erosion  control,  site  utilities,  sanitary  sewage  systems,  and  water  sup- 
ply have  been  prepared.  The  model  standards  focus  on  design  and  construction 
methods  that  provide  safe  and  cost-effective  subdivisions  and  can  result  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  savings  to  homebuyers.  The  statutes  are  designed  as  models  for 
state  preemptive  legislation,  voluntary  adoption  by  local  governments,  and  local  leg- 
islation. An  expert  group  reviewed  and  commented  on  the  standards  and  statutes 
throughout  their  development.  We  are  currently  finalizing  the  document  for  publica- 
tion, soliciting  endorsement,  and  distributing  after  publication. 

In  addition,  we  have  identified  a  series  of  research  needs  in  the  land  development 
area  that  provide  further  cost  savings.  For  example,  advances  in  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  wastewater  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  recirculating  sand  filters 
and  small-diameter  pressure  sewers.  Research  and  demonstration  of  these  and  simi- 
lar systems  must  continue  if  we  are  to  make  serious  progress  in  introducing  these 
technologies  into  the  home  building  industry. 

PROPOSED  BUILDING  TECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

We  propose  that  the  following  be  included  in  next  year's  program: 

— Evaluate  new,  less  expensive  foundation  materials,  including  lightweight,  con- 
crete block  and  all-weather  wood  foundations  that  reduce  the  need  for  exposed 
insulation; 

— Investigate  foundation  failures  in  expansive  soils  and  conduct  a  benchmark 
study; 

— Perform  necessary  structural  tests  in  the  laboratory  on  alternative  materials 
and  methods; 

— Initiate  a  field  test  program  for  alternative  materials  that  are  cost-effective  and 
efficient;  and 

— Develop  and  test  prototype  ductless  HVAC  equipment  for  residential  use. 

In  the  area  of  land  development,  we  propose  to  continue  work  on  a  model  land 
development  standard  and  to  work  with  local  governments  toward  the  adoption  of 
the  models  for  application  in  demonstration  projects.  Specifically,  we  will  research 
street  design  methods  and  sewer  design  methods  and  evaluate  innovative  on-site 
wastewater  treatment  and  disposal  systems. 

Clearly,  the  Building  Technology  Research  Program  needs  to  continue.  The  activi- 
ties outlined  above  require  funding  at  a  minimum  of  $2  million.  The  potential  payoff 
for  these  research  dollars  is  indeed  enormous.  Referring  to  just  the  two  foundation 
examples  already  noted  and  using  a  conservative  market  penetration  of  5  percent, 
we  estimate  an  annual  benefit  in  the  range  of  $21  million  to  $54  million  (assuming 
800,000  single-family  housing  starts). 

Finally,  investments  in  bmlding  technology  research  can  make  a  significant  im- 
pact on  housing  affordabiUty.  We  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  continue  and 
expand  these  modest  but  important  activities. 

We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  or  provide  additional  information. 


Statement  of  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  build  on  previous  successes  and  requests  that 
Congress  provide  $185,299  in  FT  94  for  the  purposes  of  implementing  a  Lake  Supe- 
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nor  Basin  Initiative,  including:  expanding  cooperative  ceded  territory  fish  contami- 
nant studies;  developing  an  Intertribal  ceded  territory  Natural  Resources  Damage 
Assessment  program;  and  developing,  coordinating,  and  implementing  tribal  strate- 
gies to  protect  the  Lake  Superior  ecosystem  through  participation  and  liaison  witii 
organizations  working  to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  basin  ecosvstem. 

Native  Americans,  witn  their  special  relationship  to  the  land  and  the  ecosystems 
within  which  they  live,  different  governmental  structxires  and  relationship  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  distinctive  cultural  influences,  may  face  different  types, 
amounts,  and  causes  of  environmental  risks  than  the  'typical*  American."  Tribes  at 
Risk— The  Wisconsin  Tribes  Comparative  Risk  Project,  EPA  October  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  James  H.  Schlender  and 
I  am  the  Executive  Administrator  of  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  WUdlife  Com- 
mission (Commission).  On  behalf  of  our  thirteen  member  tribal  governments,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  regarding  our  EPA 
Fiscal  Year  1994  Appropriations  request. 

Comprised  of  thirteen  tribal  governments  located  throughout  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan,  the  Commission's  purpose  is  to  protect  and  enhance  treaty  guar- 
anteed rights  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  on  inland  territories  ceded  under  the  Chip- 
pewa treaties  of  1836,  1837,  1842  and  1854;  to  protect  and  enhance  treaty  guaran- 
teed fishing  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and  to  provide  cooperative  management  and  protec- 
tion of  these  resources. 

Tribal  members  rely  upon  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  for  subsistence,  economic,  and 
cultvu"al  purposes.  Any  contamination  fi-om  environmental  degradation  has  the  po- 
tential to  directly  impact  the  health  and  safetv  of  Anishina^  (Chippewa)  people. 
The  rights  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  mean  little  if  the  resources  are  polluted  and 
cannot  be  consumed  by  tribal  members.  We  are  seeking  support  under  EPA's  budget 
for  several  activities  which  enable  us  to  protect  these  resources:  expand  fish  con- 
taminant testing;  assess  resource  damage  fi^m  spills;  and  participate  in  the  Lake 
Superior  Bi-National  Program  and  other  organizations  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Expand  fish  contaminant  testing 

A  recent  report  by  EPA,  Tribes  at  Risk — The  Wisconsin  Tribes  Comparative  Risk 
Project  stated,  "Ongoing  research  is  beginning  to  suggest  some  direct  finks  between 
consumption  of  Great  Lakes  fish  with  high  PCB  levels  and  adverse  health  impacts. 
A  study  comparing  children  of  women  who  were  heavy  fish  consumers  before  preg- 
nancy with  cnildren  of  non-consumers  found  short-term  memory  and  attention  defi- 
ciencies at  birth,  at  7  months,  and  at  4  years  in  the  PCB-exposed  children."  Further- 
more, the  EPA  report  estimated  that  members  of  Wisconsin  Tribes  consume  nearly 
six  times  as  much  fish  as  the  average  American's  daily  consumption  rate  of  6.5 
grams. 

In  1992  the  Commission  collected  46  walleye  samples  fix)m  21  lakes  in  eight  Wis- 
consin counties  to  test  mercury  levels.  Of  the  46  samples,  43  percent  of  the  samples 
(20)  had  mercury  levels  above  .5  ppm  and  4.3  percent  of  the  samples  (2)  had  mer- 
cury levels  above  1.00  ppm.  The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  recommends  limit- 
ing consumption  of  fish  with  .5  ppm  and  no  consumption  of  fish  with  1  ppm  or 
greater. 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  staff  an  Environmental  Biologist  and  provide 
funds  for  PCB  and  mercury  testing  to  expand  cooperative  fish  contaminant  monitor- 
ing in  order  to  secure  baseline  data  adequate  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
tribal  members. 

Resource  damage  assessment 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  an  estimated  30,000  gallons  of  a  hydro-carbon  "product" 
spilled  into  the  Nemadji  River,  19.1  miles  upstream  fi*om  Lake  Superior.  Available 
water  quality  data  shows  that  extremely  high  concentrations  of  many  compounds 
were  found  throughout  Superior  Bay,  with  a  number  of  them  exceeding  "Human 
Cancer  Values."  The  long  term  impacts  of  bio-accumulation  on  reproductive  trends 
is  unknown  and  must  be  further  studied  to  adequately  assess  the  damage  on  a  sci- 
entifically quantifiable  basis. 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  assess  resource  damage  fi^m  the  Nemadji  spill; 
assist  tribes  in  developing  fiiture  damage  assessment  capabihties;  tmd  compile  base- 
line data  on  vitfil  habitats  supporting  healthy  communities  of  plants,  fish,  and  wild- 
life. Funds  are  also  requested  to  complete  testing  on  samples  collected  in  connection 
with  the  Nemadji  spill. 

Participate  in  the  Lake  Superior  Bi-National  Program  and  other  environmental  orga- 
nizations in  the  Great  Lakes  basin 
EPA's  Indian  Policy  stresses  the  themes  of  working  with  tribes  to  reaffirm  the 
principle  of  "self-government"  and  a  willingness  to  work  with  tribes  on  a  "govern- 
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ment-to-govemment"  basis.  To  fulfill  this  policy,  EPA  must  provide  funds  to  the 
tribes  that  enable  them  to  develop  and  implement  environmental  initiatives  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  governments. 

While  the  Commission  cvurently  participates  with  Remedial  Action  Plans  (RAPs) 
for  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Louis  Rivers  (i.e.  Lake  Superior  tributaries)  additional 
staff  is  needed  for  participation  in  Lake  Superior's  Lakewide  Management  Plan.  The 
Commission  is  proposing  EPA  provide  funding  to  recruit  and  staff  an  Environmental 
Policy  Specialist  to  expand  tribal  capabilities  to  participate  in  the  Bi-National  Pro- 
gram to  Restore  and  Protect  the  Lake  Superior  Basin.  Expanded  participation  is  es- 
sential for  the  meaningful  tribal  role  in  Development  and  implementation  of  strate- 
gies to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem;  restoring  habitats  to  sustain  healthy  fish, 
plant,  and  wildlife  communities;  and  protect  health  of  residents  and  biological  diver- 
sity. 

The  Commission  also  requires  funding  for  meaningful  liaison  with  the  wide  num- 
ber of  organizations  working  to  protect  the  Great  Lakes  basin  ecosystem  including 
the  International  Joint  Commission  (IJC),  the  U.S.  Policy  Committee  for  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  Nature  Conservancy.  Liaison  with  Federal  and  State  natural  resource 
agencies  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  tribes  to  address  areas  of  mutual  concern 
and  promote  cooperative  resource  management  initiatives. 

In  conclusion,  baseline  data  on  environmental  quality  will  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  vitality  of  the  region's  natural  resources  can  be  measured  in  future  years, 
while  minimizing  potential  health  impacts  among  Chippewa  people.  It  is  imperative 
to  acknowledge  uiat  the  Commission's  Congressional  funding  request  does  not  dupli- 
cate services  to  member  tribes  nor  supplant  the  need  for  ongoing  on-reservation 
multi-media  staffing. 

Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  fiscal  year  1994  EPA 

appropriation  request 

Salaries: 

Environmental  policy  expert  $28,000 

Environmental  biologist 28,000 

Subtotal  56.000 


Fringe:®  25%  14.000 

Travel: 

Environmental  policy  expert  4,500 

Environmental  biologist 4,000 


Subtotal  8.500 

Equipment: 

Computer  systems  @  2  x  $3,000/each  6,000 

Water  quality  tester  10,000 

Phone  @  2  X  $200/each  400 

Desks,  chairs,  file  cabinets  @  2  positions  x  $650/each  1,300 

Subtotal  equipment  17,700 


Statement  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 

The  National  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies  (NCSHA)  ispleased  to  submit 
this  testimonv  in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  re- 
quest of  $1.6  billion  for  the  HOME  Investment  Partnerships  (HOME)  program. 

NCSHA  is  a  national,  nonprofit  organization  created  in  1970  to  assist  its  members 
in  advancing  the  interests  or  low  and  moderate  income  people  through  the  financing, 
development,  and  preservation  of  affordable  housing.  NCSHA  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  state  or  local  government  exclusively  devoted  to  the  full  range  of  affordable 
housing  issues. 

NCSHA's  members  are  the  state  agencies  which  finance  affordable  housing  in  all 
50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  NCSHA's 
members  have  issued  $74  billion  in  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds  to  finance  over  1.5 
million  lower  income  families'  home  purchases  and  $26.3  billion  in  bonds  to  finance 
over  500,000  rental  apartments  for  such  households.  NCSHA's  members  also  allo- 
cate the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit,  which  has  financed  over  500,000  apart- 
ments for  Low  Income  families.  Collectively,  HFAs  operate  more  than  600  affordable 
housing  programs,  fi*om  homeownership  to  homeless  initiatives. 
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In  34  states,  including  Maryland  and  Texas,  NCSHA's  members  administer  over 
$600  million  in  HOME  funds  to  support  a  wide  range  of  affordable  housing  pro- 
grams for  low  income  families.  In  additional  states,  HFAs  assist  in  HOME  adminis- 
tration through  project  evalviation  and  underwriting. 

Although,  as  with  anv  complex  new  program,  start-up  on  HOME  was  somewhat 
slow,  most  state  HOME  programs  are  now  well  underway.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  report  tiie  preliminary  results  of  an  April  15  NuSHA  survey  of 
state  HOME  activity,  as  well  as  to  give  you  some  exainples  of  the  innovative 
projects  and  programs  for  which  HFAs  have  tilready  approved  HOME  funding. 

NCSHA  would  strondy  oppose  reducing  the  HOME  appropriation  from  $1.6  bil- 
Hon  for  any  purpose.  We  are  aware  of  the  Administration  s  consideration  of  a  reduc- 
tion In  its  FY  1994  HOME  request  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  other  pro- 
grams. States  should  not  lose  these  flexiole  funds  to  other  cat^orical  programs.  The 
1 1.6  billion  funding  level  is  already  $600  million  lower  than  t£e  authorized  level  of 
$2.2  billion  which  resident  Clinton  proposed  in  his  Initial  February  budget  an- 
nouncement. 

Although  our  testimony  will  focus  on  the  HOME  program,  NCSHA  also  supports 
the  Administration's  funding  requests  for  other  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  under  HUD^  jurisdiction.  In  particular,  we  urge  you  to  grant  the 
Administration's  funding  requests  for  Section  8,  preservation,  tiie  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program,  and  homeless  assistance  programs. 

Anhough  it  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Subcommittee,  we  ask  that  as 
members  of  the  fiill  Committee  you  give  careful  consideration  to  a  proposed  increase 
for  ihe  Farmers  Home  Administration  502  loan  guarantee  program.  Supplemental 
IT  1993  fUnds  to  cover  commitments  already  made  to  lenders  and  low  income  buy- 
ers were  to  have  been  enacted  as  part  of  tihe  Administration's  stimulus  package. 
These  funds  must  be  provided  in  a  FY  1993  supplemental  or  as  an  increase  in  the 
FY  1994  appropriation  to  avoid  disruption  of  these  commitments. 

STATES  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  SUPPORT  THE  HOME  PROGRAM 

State  HFAs  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  HOME  program  and  the  potential  it 
has  to  expand  the  supply  of  decent,  affordable  housing.  We  thank  this  Subcommittee 
for  siipporting  HOME  for  the  past  two  years  and  urge  you  to  recommend  $1.6  bUlion 
in  FY^1994.  As  you  know,  Congress  appropriated  just  $1  biUion  for  HOME  in  FY 
1993,  less  than  half  of  its  auUiorized  level  and  a  reduction  of  one-third  from  its  FY 
1992  appropriation  of  $1.5  billion.  For  HOME  to  reach  its  full  potential,  it  must  re- 
ceive adequate  resources. 

STATES  HAVE  AWARDED  SIGNIFICANT  AMOUNTS  OF  HOME  FUNDS 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  to  the  small 
amount  of  HOME  funds  which  HUD'S  Cash  and  Management  Information  System 
(C/MIS)  shows  as  committed  and  disbursed.  As  of  April  21,  that  amount  was  nine 

Sercent  committed  and  just  under  five  percent  disbursed  for  all  participating  juris- 
ictions.  (This  does  not  mclude  any  fiinds  expended  for  administrative  costs.) 

'These  numbers  do  not  accurately  portray  the  actual  level  of  state  HOME  activity. 
Most  states  have  awarded  funds  to  specific  projects  and  programs  which  are  not  yet 
reflected  in  HUD's  numbers.  Projects  are  only  accounted  for  in  the  C/MIS  when  a 
number  of  steps  have  been  completed  beyond  the  initial  project  award.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  completing  environmental  reviews  can  take  several  months,  as  can 
identifying  specific  tenants  and  homeowners  for  rental  assistance  and  ownership 
programs. 

NCSHA's  April  15  survey  was  received  by  37  states.  The  preliminary  results  show 
that  of  the  32  respondents,  26  have  awarded  over  $165.5  million,  or  67  percent  of 
their  total  HOME  allocations  of  $247  million,  to  programs  or  projects.  'Rie  others 
reported  having  made  no  HOME  awards  or  having  only  set  funds  aside  for  local  gov- 
ernments, although  the  first  project  awards  are  imminent.  Approximately  another 
10  percent  of  federal  HOME  mnds  has  been  set  aside  for  jurisdictions'  administra- 
tive expenses.  These  funds  were  not  accounted  for  in  our  survey. 

Of  the  funds  awarded,  approximately  46.1  percent  will  serve  an  estimated  5,000 
low  income  homeowners,  primarily  through  homeowner  rehabilitation  prograins.  An- 
other 40.8  percent  has  been  allocated  to  rental  programs  to  serve  an  estimated 
5,200  tenants.  Twelve  states  have  allocated  $12.7  million,  7.6  percent  of  the  total, 
to  tenant-based  rental  assistance  for  an  estimated  2,400  households.  (The  final  num- 
ber of  households  assisted  under  each  activity  will  be  larger  since  some  states  did 
not  provide  estimates  for  the  number  of  assisted  units.) 

Maryland  has  obligated  over  one-third  of  its  $6.1  million  FY  1992  HOME  alloca- 
tion, and  expects  to  (Aligate  at  least  the  entire  FY  1992  allocation  by  year  end. 
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Because  many  states  have  recently  completed  funding  rounds,  over  the  next  few 
months  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  commitments  on  HUD's  svstem.  Also, 
many  states  are  close  to  approving  additional  project  awards.  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, will  announce  $19  million  in  additional  HONIE  project  awards  this  month.  Be- 
cause New  York  requires  projects  to  be  virtually  reaav  to  go  upon  approval,  funding 
for  these  projects  will  be  expended  quickly.  New  York  was  unable  to  begin  its  first 
funding  round  until  Fall  of  1992  because  the  state  legislature  did  not  authorize  the 
agency  to  spend  the  money  until  August,  1992.  This  delay  will  not  recur. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  states  have  two  years  to  commit  funds  and  five  to 
expend  them.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  surprising  that  outlays  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
HOME  appropriation  are  not  yet  very  high. 

A  number  of  factors  caused  initial  delays  in  HOME  implementation.  Although 
HOME  was  authorized  in  November,  1990,  HUD  did  not  publish  the  interim  rme 
until  December,  1991.  Due  to  the  need  to  produce  the  first-ever  congressionally-re- 
quired  Comprehensive  Housing  AfiFordability  Strategies  (CHAS)  and  HOME  pro- 
gram descriptions  before  receivmg  their  HOME  ftinds,  most  states  did  not  actually 
nave  access  to  their  first  HOME  funds  until  late  spring  or  summer  of  1992. 

Statutory  problems,  which  Congress  largely  addressed  last  vear,  and  regulatory 
impediments  also  caused  states  substantial  delays  in  fully  developing  their  pro- 
grams. The  sheer  complexity  of  HOME  also  slowed  states  in  announcing  funoing 
rounds.  With  the  many  eligible  activities,  states  had  to  in  effect  develop  several  new 
programs  simultaneously.  All  of  these  factors  delayed  the  initial  start-up  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  experience  under  HOME  is  comparable  to  that  under  other  new  housing  pro- 
grams and  should  not  be  seen  as  cause  for  alarm.  The  Tax  Credit,  for  example,  was 
authorized  in  1986  but  did  not  reach  its  full  allocation  potential  until  1989,  at  which 
time  a  number  of  programmatic  amendments  were  also  made.  The  CDBG  program 
also  took  time  to  come  up  to  speed  and  required  perfecting  legislation. 

Now  that  state  programs  and  procedures  are  basically  developed  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant legislative  and  regulatory  impediments  have  been  removed,  HOME  funds 
should  flow  much  more  smoothly  and  quickly.  Virtually  every  state  expects  to  have 
fully  awarded  FY  1992  and  begun  awarding  FY  1993  funds  by  December  31,  1993. 
Several  states  anticipate  awarmng  their  full  FY  1993  HOME  allocations  by  Decem- 
ber 31. 

RESTORE  LOST  HOME  FUNDS  TO  SMALL  STATES 

We  ask  for  yovu-  help  with  a  problem  that  Eiffects  six  small  states  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  HOME,  states  which  have  no  locahties  receiving  HOME 
funding  directly  fix)m  HUD  are  to  receive  $500,000  in  addition  to  their  formula  allo- 
cation. Congress  did  not  reduce  this  amount  last  yeeu-  when  it  lowered  the  thresh- 
olds for  local  participating  jurisdictions.  However,  in  making  the  HOME  allocations 
HUD  assumea  that  Congress  did  lower  the  small  state  allocation,  and  provided  only 
$335,000  to  those  states.  West  Virginia,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  and  Wj^oming  were  thus  denied  $165,000  in  HOME  ftinding. 

After  discovering  its  error,  HUD  sumounced  that  it  would  not  correct  it  because 
Congress  Intended  to  lower  the  additional  allocation  to  small  states.  We  disagree 
that  this  was  Congress'  Intent.  During  the  1992  Housing  Act  debate,  NCSHA  urged 
Congress  not  to  reduce  the  minimum  amounts  received  by  states,  so  as  to  ensiu« 
that  states  receive  a  sufficient  allocation  to  run  a  viable  state-wide  program.  Con- 
gress a^eed  and  did  not  amend  the  state  allocation  provision.  HUD  should  not 
change  it  either. 

Rather  than  disrupting  the  FY  1993  HOME  allocations  process,  which  is  well  un- 
derway, we  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional  $1,155  million  in  FY  1994 
to  make  up  the  shortfall  to  the  anected  states. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

We  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  earmark  the  authorized  $25  million  of  the  FY 
1994  HOME  appropriation  for  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofits.  Building  capacity  at  the  state  and  local  level  smd  among  direct  hous- 
ing providers  is  crucial  to  the  long-term  success  of  this  complex  program.  HUD  did 
not  provide  technical  assistance  funds  out  of  the  FY  1993  HOME  appropriation. 

THE  MARYLAND  STATE  HOME  PROGRAM 

The  Maryland  CDA  has  elected  to  utilize  its  HOME  funds  in  conjunction  with  ex- 
isting state-sponsored  housing  programs  and  independently  through  a  program 
called  the  Innovations  PHmd.  The  state  is  administering  a  centralized  program,  and 
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the  funds  are  offered  as  zero  percent  deferred  payment  loans  which  require  repay- 
ment when  the  property  is  sold  or  discontinued  as  low  income  housing  after  the  low 
income  compUance  period.  By  offering  such  attractive  terms,  Uie  state  intends  to 
serve  households  at  or  below  30  percent  of  the  area  median  income  for  rental  hous- 
ing projects  and  55  percent  of  state  median  Income  for  homeownership  projects. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  Maryland's  FY  1992  funding  is  being  used  in  com- 
bination with  on-going  CDA  housing  programs.  The  funds  are  used  to  fill  gaps  in 
financing  to  make  projects  feasible  and  to  increase  the  number  of  low  income  per- 
sons served  in  state  programs,  homeownership  programs,  and  special  loans  pro- 
grams. 

The  state  has  set  aside  $2  million  in  HOME  funds  fi"om  FY  1992  for  the  Innova- 
tions Fund  and  will  set  aside  an  additional  $2  million  for  FY  1993.  The  Innovations 
Fxmd  was  created  to  test  new  and  innovative  ideas  for  providing  affordable  housing. 
The  programs,  projects,  and  activities  funded  through  the  Innovations  Fund  must 
not  be  permitted  or  undertaken  within  regular  CDA  programs.  Programs  may  rep- 
licate CDA  programs  not  currently  being  undertaken  because  funding  is  not  avail- 
able or  the  state  has  elected  for  poUcy  reasons  not  to  operate  them.  When  such  pro- 
grams are  undertaken,  the  HOME  funds  may  be  combined  with  ongoing  CDA  pro- 
grams. 

Local  governments,  nonprofit  sponsors,  and  developers  have  appUed  for  these 
funds.  The  state  has  held  four  rounds  of  funding  to  date  and  awarded  nearly  $1.5 
million  in  HOME  funds.  Applications  are  reviewed  for  HOME  eligibihty  and  rated 
on  innovation,  lowest  incomes  served,  geographic  distribution,  and  lowest  cost. 

OTHER  INNOVATIVE  STATE  HOME  PROGRAMS 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  innovative  programs  and  projects  funded 
through  stete  HOME  programs.  Here  are  two  examples. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  allocated  $1.5  million  in  HOME  funds  to  community- 
based  nonprofits  to  create  employment  and  job  training  opportunities  for  persons  re- 
ceiving public  assistence.  Grantees  will  rehabUitete  single  and  multifamily  housing, 
providing  50  full-time  equivalent  training  slots.  The  program's  goals  are  to  provide 
job  skills  and  experience  for  neighborhood  residents.  Grantees  wul  use  contects  with 
private  contractors  to  support  transition  to  permanent  jobs. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  set  aside  $1.5  million  to  assist  mental  health  and  devel- 
opmental disabiUty  service  providers  to  rehabihtete  existing  group  homes,  purchase 
and  rehabilitate  houses  to  create  group  homes,  and  provide  tenant-based  rental  as- 
sistance for  special  populations.  Qlinois  has  also  approved  tenant-based  assistance 
programs  for  targeted  populations  such  as  victims  oi  domestic  violence. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  program  it  created  in  HOME.  Despite  the  initial  im- 
pediments, stetes  have  moved  aggressively  and  effectively  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. Over  the  next  few  months  and  the  coming  year,  you  can  expect  to  see  large 
amounts  of  stete  HOME  dollars  allocated  to  projects  and  programs  across  ihe  coun- 
try. Both  stetes  and  locahties  have  invested  significant  resources  and  staffing  in  the 
development  of  their  HOME  programs  and  have  created  a  network  that  is  ready  for 
the  expansion  of  the  HOME  program.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration's $1.6  billion  request  for  FY  1994  and  to  consider  future  appropriations 
for  HOME  at  its  full  authorized  level. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  OF  MICHIGAN 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan.  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  is  taking  steps,  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  to  reduce  infant  mortality. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  esteblishment  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Center 
for  Pediatric  Services  at  Children's.  This  comprehensive  center  will  provide  Level 
III  neonatal  care  in  state-of-the  art  environment  and  provide  follow-up  health  care 
for  mothers  and  newborns  in  community-based  satellite  clinics. 

Infant  mortality  in  the  City  of  Detroit  is  well  above  the  national  average.  This 
primarily  is  due  to  low  bir^weight  which  occurs  most  often  among  lower-income 
populations  that  are  not  getting  adequate  prenatal  care. 

In  the  Stete  of  Michigan,  another  child  is  bom  into  poverty  every  17  minutes. 
Eleven  Michigan  infiants  died  for  every  1000  live  births  in  1989  which  is  well  above 
the  national  average.  The  incidence  of  low  birthweight  in  1989  (as  a  percent  of  all 
births),  was  7.6.  However,  tJie  population  breakdown  for  that  stetistic  shows  that 
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5.6  percent  were  white  and  15.4  percent  were  black.  Neonatal  morality  (deaths  of 
infants  younger  than  28  days  of  age)  declined  from  6.5  to  6.3  deaths  per  1000  live 
births  in  1988.  The  black  neonatal  mortality  rate  of  11.5  was  2.13  times  higher  than 
the  white  rate  of  5.4.  This  was  the  widest  disparity  between  black  and  wnite  new- 
bom  death  rates  since  1950.  This  disparity  is  increasing.  Neonatal  mortality  is  re- 
lated closely  to  low  birthweight.  The  plight  of  black  infants  is  alarming.  It  is  unac- 
ceptable that  the  disparities  are  based  not  on  untreatable  congenital  anomalies  but 
on  preventable  complications  arising  from  either  prenatal  or  neonatal  inadequacies. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  a  question  of  access,  availability  and  education  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 
Meeting  the  year  2000  goals  for  black  infant  mortality  will  be  the  most  difficult 

f0£il.  That  goal  must  be  achieved  in  order  for  overall  averages  to  be  accomplished, 
[owever,  even  if  the  overall  and  black  infant  mortality  goals  are  met  nationally, 
this  would  not  be  universally  true  for  states.  Based  on  progress  statistics  for  infant 
mortality  between  1978  and  1988,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  reports  that  only  40 
states  will  be  able  to  make  the  year  2000  goal.  Michigan  is  targeted  as  one  of  the 
ten  states  that  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  infant  mortality  reduction  goal.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  Michigan's  problems  is  in  the  City  of  Detroit.  The  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  report  that  of  cities  of  more  than  500,000  population,  Detroit 
is  the  second  worst  on  infant  mortality. 

Healthy  Start,  a  national  demonstration  program  started  in  1991,  was  imple- 
mented to  help  reduce  the  number  of  infant  deaths  in  15  communities.  The  Healthy 
Start  communities,  chosen  because  of  infant  mortality  rates  at  least  IV2  times  the 
national  average,  were  to  provide  successful  models  for  implementation  nationwide. 
Wcale  Detroit  was  and  continues  to  be  a  Healthy  Start  community,  the  funding  re- 
ceived by  the  City  and  the  Detroit  Health  Department  is  not  as  large  as  anticipated 
and  has  yet  to  reach  those  who  need  it  most. 

As  the  above  statistics  reveal,  the  United  States  has  failed  to  deliver  appropriate 
care  to  both  pregnant  women  and  their  newborns.  The  nation's  health  care  system 
has  come  to  rely  too  heavily  upon  our  technologically-advanced  medicine  to  save  ill 
infants,  rather  than  emphasizing  prenatal  care  and  health  education  which  are 
proven  to  be  the  most  effective  and  cost-efBcient  means  of  solving  this  national  cri- 
sis. However,  this  is  not  a  new  discovery  and  the  measures  for  prenatal  and  preven- 
tive care  must  be  implemented  in  tandem  with  the  most  efficient  technology  and 
facilities  available  to  reach  out  to  those  populations  groups  that  are  not  keeping  up 
with  the  national  averages.  The  greatest  numbers  comprising  this  segment  of  soci- 
ety are  concentrated  in  the  iimer  cities.  These  groups  have  become  an  increasing 
percentage  of  Detroit's  population. 

An  urgent  national  need  exists  to  develop  a  model  community-based  health  care 
program  that  offers  basic  and  speciahzed  neonatal  care,  in  addition  to  a  strong  pre- 
ventive family  care  program.  The  model  must  include  not  only  medical  care  provided 
by  physicians,  but  also  by  nurses,  dieticians,  social  workers,  physician  assistants 
and  other  appropriate  health  care  providers.  Over  the  long-term,  such  a  program 
can  significantly  decrease  the  cost  of  providing  health  care,  while  increasing  the 
health  of  its  patient  base.  In  addition  to  hospital-based  health  care,  a  community 
outreach  program  is  crucial  to  ensure  that  all  members  of  the  community  are  receiv- 
ing necessary  care.  This  outreach  effort  should  include  both  education  and  treat- 
ment at  sites  easily  accessible  to  low-income  persons.  This  ideal  health  care  program 
would  serve  as  a  national  model  for  establishing  regional  community  health  care 
centers. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  is  estabUshing  a  comprehensive  Center  for 
neonatal  care  in  order  to  take  uie  steps  necessary  to  reduce  the  fdarming  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  Detroit.  The  Greater  Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric  Services  will 
specialize  in  providing  neonatal  intensive  care,  preventive  health  care,  and  commu- 
nity health  services.  In  addition,  by  upgrading  equipment  and  providing  adequate 
space,  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  will  be  able  to  provide  exponential  improve- 
ments in  the  Quality  of  care  and  ^e  number  of  patients  served  in  the  neonatal  unit. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  is  an  ideal  site  for  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
model  for  infant  mortality  reduction  not  only  for  its  demographics,  but  also  for  its 
unsurpassed  record  in  the  area.  In  the  area  of  patient  care,  the  medical,  nursing, 
and  management  stefif  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  Neonatal  Division 
have  long  oeen  looked  upon  as  leaders  of  the  community  by  other  neonatal  units. 
The  stafifhave  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  neonatologists  in  Detroit  and 
throughout  Michigan  and  continue  to  serve  as  consultants  to  other  neonatologists 
in  competing  institutions. 

Furtner,  the  estabUshment  of  a  comprehensive,  accessible  community  outreach 
follow-up  and  transitional  care  program  for  newborns  at  Children's  Hospital  of 
Michigan  is  desirable.  High-risk  newborns  and  well  babies  from  DMC-affiliated  pro- 
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grams  throughout  the  Greater  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  can  be  seen  in  consulta- 
tion one  afternoon  a  week.  Ciurently,  no  follow-up  program  is  available  for  three 
of  the  m^or  affiliate  hospitals  in  the  area. 

The  current  neonatal  follow-up  program  at  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan,  called 
the  Developmental  Assessment  Clime,  is  recognized  as  a  model  for  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  is  the  only  comprehensive  program  following  high-risk  neonates  in 
Detroit.  Building  upon  this  established  program,  Children's  is  seeking  to  increase 
access  and  encourage  higher  participation  in  follow-up  programs,  by  opening  a  clinic 
in  the  community  9iat  is  st^ed  by  Children's  and  additional  allied  health  profes- 
sionals who  will  be  trained  by  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan.  This  clinic  will  pro- 
vide immunizations,  regular  checkups,  screening  programs,  parenting  skills  edu- 
cation, and  serve  as  a  transitional  program  from  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  to 
long-term  continuing  relationships  wim  community  providers.  'The  addition  to  this 
out-patient  clinic  wlU  ensure  a  continuum  of  care  so  that  patients  receive  the  most 
appropriate  services  in  a  cost-efficient  manner. 

The  Greater  Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric  Services  will  also  serve  as  an  ideal  model 
for  integrating  out-patient,  primary  care  and  in-patient,  specialized  medical  services 
in  an  efficient  system  to  meet  the  diverse  and  changing  health  care  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  the  Greater  Detroit  community. 

The  Center  will  embody  a  comprehensive  approach  toward  pediatric  care  by  co- 
ordinating all  aspects  of  infant  and  children's  medical  needs  from  prenatal  care  of 
mother  and  baby  to  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  to  screening  programs  in  an 
out-patient  clinic  providing  a  cost-effective  source  of  a  continuum  of  care.  Its  estab- 
lishment will  provide  a  regional  model  for  pediatric  service  and  infant  mortality  re- 
duction and  will  support  efforts  by  the  federal  government  to  develop  effective  strat- 
egies for  preventive  and  emergency  health  care. 

The  Greater  Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric  Services  will  advance  clinical  research 
regarding  systems  which  coordinate  all  aspects  of  children's  and  infants'  care  and 
medical  services.  The  Center  will  also  improve  the  fragmented  care  received  by 
many  children  in  the  region,  thus  providing  a  working  model  for  other  communities 
around  the  country. 

Children's  track  record  and  established  programs  in  neonatal  care  provide  a  per- 
fect base,  in  a  community  where  a  model  for  infant  mortality  reduction  is  necessary, 
to  bring  about  the  kind  of  change  that  will  enable  the  city  to  meet  national  goals 
for  infant  mortality  reduction.  Children's  has  a  Certificate  of  Need  (CON)  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  indicating  that  the  expansion  and  renovation  of  the  Children's 
NICU  is  immediately  needed  and  that  the  hospital  is  prepared  to  begin  construction 
soon. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals.  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  is  seeking  fed- 
eral partnership  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $3.5  million  to  establish  the  Greater 
Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric  Services.  Funds  dedicated  by  the  federal  government 
will  be  used  for  renovation  and  expansion  of  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  and 
the  purchase/lease  of  a  facility  and  equipment  for  the  community  clinic.  This  is  a 
relatively  small  investment  to  provide  the  results  necessary  to  help  Detroit  attain 
national  goals  for  infant  mortality  by  the  year  2000. 

Madam  Chair,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 


Statement  of  the  National  Center  for  Excellence  on  Air  Toxic  Metals, 
Energy  and  Environmental  Research  Center,  University  of  North  Dakota 

The  National  Center  for  Excellence  on  Air  Toxic  Metals  at  the  Energy  and  Envi- 
ronmental Research  Center  (EERC)  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  is  requesting 
$2.0  million  for  FY94  to  continue  its  work  on  air  toxic  metals.  The  Center  for  Excel- 
lence is  a  focal  point  or  hub  of  integrated  national  research  programs  involving  in- 
dustry, government,  and  academia.  The  Center  will  provide  a  means  for  collabora- 
tion between  government  agencies  and  industry  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  research 
and  development  efforts.  The  efforts  of  the  Center  will  provide  data  on  toxic  metals 
behavior  in  energy-producing  and  incinerator  systems,  develop  methods  to  predict 
the  fate  of  metals,  determine  the  effectiveness  of  control  devices,  and  identify  new 
control  technologies  and  pollution  prevention  methods. 

The  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (CAAA)  revised  the  regulations  of  hazard- 
ous air  pollutants  or  air  toxic  substances.  The  Amendments  specifically  identified 
189  hazardous  air  pollutants.  As  part  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Center  for  Ex- 
cellence, the  EERC  will  provide  critical  data  and  predictive  methodologies  that  are 
necessary  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  in  order  to  define  the  reg- 
ulations. 
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The  National  Center  for  Excellence  on  Air  Toxic  Metals,  as  proposed  by  the 
EERC,  is  poised  to  meet  the  many  challenges  facing  regulatory  agencies,  govern- 
ment, and  industry.  The  EERC  is  a  world  leader  in  research  on  energy  production, 
environmental  control  technologies,  and  other  energy  and  environmental  issues.  The 
Center  for  Excellence  on  Air  Toxic  Metals  builds  on  this  foundation  of  over  forty 
years  of  research  and  development  experience.  The  Center  for  Excellence  at  the 
EERC  will  act  as  a  national  focal  point  or  hub  for  research  programs  conducted  on 
air  toxic  metals.  Figure  1  illustrates  how  the  Center  for  Excellence  will  provide  the 
hub  of  a  wheel  concept  relating  the  Center's  technical  program  areas  developed 
through  partnerships  with  the  government,  industry,  and  academia. 

center's  mission 

To  provide  a  nationally  coordinated  and  practically  oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment and  training  program  on  the  formation,  behavior,  and  control  of  potentially 
toxic  metals  in  energy-producing  and  incinerator  systems  and  to  prevent  and  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  these  metals  on  the  environment  through  a  partnership  developed 
with  industry,  academia,  and  government. 

To  accomplish  the  Center's  mission,  the  EERC  will  develop  new  partnerships  and 
strengthen  existing  partnerships  with  government,  industry,  and  academia.  Those 
partnerships  are  tiie  key  to  effectively  performing  the  'research  and  development 
programs  depicted  in  Figure  1.  The  EERu  has  an  excellent  track  record  for  develop- 
ing multidisciplined,  multiclient  research  and  development  programs.  Programs 
such  as  these  have  provided  a  Unk  between  industry  and  government  in  solving 
near-  and  long-term  problems  related  to  energy  and  environment. 

BUDGET  STRATEGY 

The  implementation  of  the  National  Center  for  Excellence  on  Air  Toxic  Metals  at 
the  EERC  is  currently  planned  over  a  five-year  time  fi'ame.  The  funding  will  be  a 
blend,  originating  from  both  government  and  industry  sources.  The  strategy  over 
the  five-year  time  fi'ame  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  The  first  year  will  focus  on  inte- 
grating the  EERC's  existing  Air  Toxic  Metal  programs  and  capabilities  through  the 
National  Center  for  Excellence.  Existing  EERC  air  toxic  programs  are  currentiy 
funded  at  $2,800,000  by  both  industry  and  government,  in  addition  to  the  EPA 
funds  of  $1,600,000.  The  Center's  activities  are  aggressively  being  marketed  to  in- 
dustry and  government  to  seek  additional  support  for  expanding  the  center's  efforts. 
The  Center's  funding  structure  will  be  as  follows:  The  base  level  program  will  be 
focused  on  developing  a  clear,  fundamental,  scientific  understanding  of  air  toxic 
metals.  The  second  level,  the  industrial  affiliates  program,  will  allow  industry  par- 
ticipation in  the  more  fundamental  aspects  of  the  research  program.  Industry  will 
assist  in  making  the  base  program  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  industry.  The  third  level 
is  a  jointly  sponsored  research  program  that  will  allow  for  performing  specific 
projects  on  air  toxic  metal  issues  in  which  the  costs  are  evenly  shared  between  gov- 
enmient  and  industry.  The  EERC  has  demonstrated  the  capability  to  transfer  ex- 
pertise and  technologies  developed  through  government  contracts  into  practical  ap- 
plications in  industrudly  sponsored  research  programs.  Work  in  the  area  of  air  toxic 
metals  has  beon  growing  at  the  EERC  over  the  past  year,  and  we  are  anticipating 
dramatic  growth  in  the  next  live  years,  as  indicated  in  Figure  2. 

FACILrnES  AND  PERSONNEL 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  Energy  and  Environmental  Research  Center  is 
one  of  the  world's  major  energy  and  environmental  research  facilities.  Since  its 
founding  in  1951,  the  EERC  has  conducted  research,  testing,  and  evaluation  of  fuels 
and  associated  combustion  and  gasification  technologies.  The  EERC's  successful  re- 
search has  resulted  in  rapidly  expanding  programs,  including  ash  use  and  disposal, 
air  toxics,  analytical  meuiocis  research,  groundwater  research,  and  environmental 
control  systems  research.  The  EERC  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  over  the 
past  several  vears,  with  total  funding  available  in  FY  1992  of  $20,500,000  and  ex- 
penditures of  over  $16,000,000.  The  EERC  has  witnessed  a  significant  increase 
worldwide  in  the  awareness  and  utilization  of  its  expertise  and  capabilities  to  ad- 
dress critical  energy  and  environmental  issues. 

More  than  150  full-time  professional  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  are 
available  at  the  EERC  to  address  current  problems  and  assess  future  needs.  With 
support  staff  and  students,  the  organization  employs  approximately  260.  The  EERC 
engineering  and  scientific  research  staff  is  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  analytical 
and  engineering  facilities.  The  main  EERC  facilities,  with  over  120,000  square  feet 
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of  laboratory,  pilot  plant,  and  ofBce  space,  are  located  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  campus. 

Overall  project  management  and  coordination  of  efforts  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Center  for  Excellence  Director,  Dr.  Steven  A.  Benson.  Dr.  Benson  has  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  energy  and  environmental  research.  He  has  ex- 
tensive experience  in  developing  and  managing  mvilticlient  jointly  sponsored  re- 
sesuxh  programs  involving  industry  £ind  government.  Dr.  Benson  has  published 
nearly  100  technical  papers  and  is  the  editor  of  two  books.  He  has  also  organized 
several  international  conferences  and  workshops  in  the  areas  of  energy  and  environ- 
ment. Dr.  Benson's  efforts  in  directing  the  Center  for  Excellence  will  be  aided  by 
three  management  support  groups:  EPA  project  management,  industry  partners/af- 
fihates,  and  the  EERC  Senior  Advisory  Committee.  The  industry  partners/afSliates 
consist  of  experts  from  the  private  sector  to  ensure  that  the  data  or  technology  pro- 
duced by  the  research  is  appropriate  for  commercial  appUcations.  The  EERC  Senior 
Advisory  Committee  consists  of  experts  on  combustion,  conversion,  and  environ- 
mental control  technologies. 

SUMMARY  OF  AIR  TOXIC-RELATED  PROJECTS 

The  EERC  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  abUity  to  apply  fundamental  multi- 
disciphnary  research  to  both  the  private  and  pubUc  sectors.  The  EERC  ciirrently 
has  several  projects  that  are  related  to  air  toxic  metal  emissions.  The  projects  in- 
clude those  sponsored  solely  by  industry,  those  jointlv  sponsored  by  federal  and  in- 
dustrial funds,  and  others  solely  sponsored  by  federal  agencies.  These  projects  were 
obtained  through  competitive  award,  and/or  because  the  sponsor  felt  that  the  EERC 
was  the  most  qualified. 

The  projects  related  to  air  toxic  metal  at  the  EERC,  currently  funded  by  a  com- 
bination of  government  and  industry  support,  account  for  approximately  $2,800,000 
and  range  in  scope  fi-om  characterizing  tiie  source  of  air  toxic  metal  to  developing 
technologies  to  control  their  emissions.  For  example,  a  program  area  called  "Project 
Mercury"  is  focused  on  sampling,  measuring,  and  minimizing  the  effects  of  mercury 
on  the  environment.  Project  Mercury  is  jointiy  funded  through  a  partn^jrship  be- 
tween industry  and  government.  Another  example  of  a  jointiy  sponsored  research 
Srogram  is  the  "Enhanced  Air  Toxics  Controls"  project,  which  is  focused  on  the  en- 
anced  control  of  air  toxic  emissions  using  conventional  pollution  control  devices.  A 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  project  entiued  "Trace  Elements  Emissions"  was  ob- 
tained competitively  by  the  EERC  and  is  focused  on  developing  methods  to  predict 
air  toxic  metals  behavior  in  gasification  systems.  These  are  three  examples  oi  many 
projects  in  the  area  of  air  toxic  metals  that  are  being  conducted  at  the  EERC. 

ANTICIPATED  DELIVERABLES 

The  anticipated  dehverables  from  the  Center  for  Excellence  include  technology  de- 
velopment and  transfer  to  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  products  and 
technologies  produced  by  this  project  are  critical  to  the  energy  industiy,  since  our 
efforts  are  focused  on  increasing  both  the  efficiency  and  environmental  acceptability 
of  energy  production.  The  major  deliverables  fi-om  this  program  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  EPA  fiinding  utilized,  in  part,  to  leverage  complementeoy  major  nonfederal 
funding  will  provide  a  nationally  coordinated  research  effort  focused  on  critical  air 
toxic  issues  facing  the  nation. 

2.  Data  that  will  assist  in  defining  regulations  of  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments will  be  provided  to  the  EPA. 

3.  Improved  emissions  sampling  and  analysis  procedures  will  be  developed. 

4.  Improvements  will  be  made  to  existing  air  toxic  control  technologies.  These  ef- 
forts will  be  aided  by  industrial  sponsors  and  affiliates. 

5.  New  air  toxic  control  technologies  will  be  developed.  These  technologies  will  be 
commercialized  through  partnerships  with  industry. 

6.  Computer-based  coies  to  predict  and  assist  in  controlling  air  toxics  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

7.  Technology  transfer  will  occur.  Even  the  best  technological  advances  are  not  ef- 
fective unless  the  research  and  industrial  communities  have  a  good  understanding 
of  them. 

8.  Pollution  prevention  will  result.  The  increased  understanding  of  air  toxics  pro- 
vided by  this  program  will  allow  industry  to  avoid  pollution  through  proactive  meas- 
ures, thereby  reducing  control  costs  and  increasing  efficiency. 

9.  Education  will  increase  awareness  of  environmental  issues  through  university 
courses,  workshops,  seminars,  and  short  courses. 
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Fig\ire  1.      Focal  point  of  wheel  concept  for  the  National  Center  for  Excellence  on  Air  Toxic 
Metals. 
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Figure  2.      Five-year  budget  projection  for  the  National  Center  for  Excellence  on  Air  Toxic 
Metals,  begirming  January  1993. 

Statement  of  the  ARC,  Formerly  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of 

THE  United  States 

Madam  Chair,  Committee  Members  .  .  .  my  name  is  Ralph  J.  Moore,  Jr.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  The  Arc's  national  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and  a  past- 
President  of  The  Arc  of  Maryland.  The  Arc,  formerly  tiie  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  marking  its  43rd  year  of  nationwide  service  to  peo- 
ple with  mental  retardation.  The  Arc's  160,000  members  include  self-advocates,  par- 
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ents,  professionals,  and  others  across  the  nation  who  are  part  of,  or  work  on  behalf 
of,  the  over  seven  million  citizens  with  mental  retardation. 

Last  year  when  I  testified,  I  mentioned  three  events  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
past  few  years  which  might  help  to  ensure  that  people  with  mental  retardation  and 
other  disabilities  had  access  to  an  expanded  variety  of  housing  options  within  their 
communities.  These  were  the  passage  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  the 
Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act,  and  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

Unfortunatelv,  since  that  time,  actions  taken  during  the  reauthorization  of  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  last  year,  the  eventual  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  HUD's  seeming  inability  to  provide  clear 
guidance  to  those  who  want  to  sponsor  housing  for  people  with  Usabilities,  and  the 
publication  of  President  Clinton  s  FY  1994  budget  request  have  all  put  a  damper 
on  our  optimism  that  housing  opportunities  for  people  with  mental  retardation 
would  be  expanded. 

The  Arc's  major  concern,  as  reflected  also  in  the  testimony  of  the  Consortium  for 
Citizens  with  Disabilities  and  others  who  have  and  will  speak  here  today,  is  directly 
related  to  the  provisions  included  in  the  HCDA  of  1992  permitting  the  segregation 
of  people  in  public  and  assisted  housing  based  on  age  and  disability.  These  provi- 
sions not  only  have  an  impact  on  public  and  assisted  housing  programs  but  also  on 
the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program.  They 
could  also  have  an  impact  on  homeless  programs  in  the  future. 

For  over  a  decade,  a  top  priority  of  The  Arc  has  been  to  make  community-based 
services,  including  residential  options,  available  for  people  with  mental  retardation. 
The  Arc  also  seeks  the  deinstitutionalization  of  persons  with  mental  retardation  re- 
siding in  large,  inadequate,  and  inappropriate  residential  settings  which  many  have 
been  forced  to  call  home.  Our  success  in  these  efforts  and  the  success  of  the  1,200 
state  and  local  chapters  of  The  Arc  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  affordable, 
community-based  housing.  As  a  result,  the  individuals  whom  we  represent,  most  of 
whom  have  very  low  incomes,  are  dependent  upon  HUD  programs  to  ensvu^e  access 
to  and  spur  the  development  and  acquisition  of  a  variety  of  community-based  hous- 
ing options. 

HOUSING  AVAILABILITY 

Independence,  integration,  and  productivity  are  values  and  goals  of  The  Arc  and 
the  dtisabiHty  community.  Public  policy  concerning  the  lives  of  persons  with  mental 
retardation  and  other  disabilities  must  reflect  these  values  and  be  designed  to 
achieve  these  goals.  The  lack  of  available  affordable  housing  has  long  been  an  in- 
creasingly critical  problem  for  people  with  disabilities.  With  the  depletion  of  the  pool 
of  low-income  housing  and  with  the  downturn  in  the  nation's  economy,  competition 
for  this  limited  supply  of  housing  has  intensified.  The  prejudice  and  fear  that  siir- 
faced  during  last  year's  controversy  over  the  "mixing"  of  younger  people  with  dis- 
abilities wim  people  who  are  elderly  in  public  and  federally-assisted  housing  will 
make  it  even  more  difficult  for  people  with  mental  retardation  to  compete  for  these 
limited  resources  because  the  playing  field  for  them  now  is  nowhere  near  level. 

The  Arc  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  negative  fall-out  of  the  "mixing"  issue 
on  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program.  Year 
after  year,  we  have  testified  to  the  virtues  of  this  program  in  helping  to  provide 
community-based  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  In  1990,  Congress  reacted 
positively  to  our  demonstration  that  people  with  mental  retardation  need  a  range 
of  housing  options,  not  everyone  needs  to  live  in  a  group  home.  In  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act,  the  Section  811  program  was  expanded  to  include  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  units  in  multi-family,  condominium,  and  cooperative  devel- 
opments, as  well  as  to  include  RTC  properties.  However,  HUD's  guidance  was  so 
poor  in  relation  to  these  new  provisions  that  housing  sponsors  were  often  thwarted 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  innovative  housing.  Last  year,  when  it  was  time  to  reau- 
thorize the  NAHA,  we  asked  for  help  in  this  area.  However,  instead  of  help  for  the 
Section  811  program,  it  became  embroiled  in  the  whole  "mixing"  issue. 

One  outcome  of  the  "mixing^  controversy  is  that  there  is  now  a  new  component 
to  the  Section  811  program,  specific  to  the  provision  of  tenant-based  rental  assist- 
ance. While  The  Arc  is  very  supportive  of  tenant-based  assistance  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  choice  that  it  gives  inchviduals,  we  believe  that  there  should  not  be  a  'spe- 
cial" disability  pot  of  assistance,  that  instead  this  assistance  should  be  provided 
through  the  existing  Section  8  program,  maybe  with  a  set-aside.  Congress,  however, 
included  the  new  tenant-based  component  in  Section  811  but  did  not  authorize  any 
additional  fiinds  for  it.  In  response  to  our  concerns  that  the  traditional  Section  811 
capital  advance  and  project-based  rental  assistance  components  could  suffer  with 
the  addition  of  this  new  but  unfiinded  tenant-based  assistance  component,  a  "hold- 
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harmless"  claiise  was  inserted  in  the  law.  This  was  to  ensure  that  there  would  not 
be  fewer  units  available  under  the  traditional  components  than  there  were  in  the 
previovis  year. 

However,  when  the  President's  budget  request  for  HUD  was  released,  we  were 
dismayed  to  find  that  the  request  fell  tar  below  the  level  authorized  for  the  Section 
811  program  in  the  HCDA  and  that  there  was  no  mention  even  made  of  the  need 
for  additional  funds  for  the  new  tenant  based  component.  The  President's  budget  re- 
quests ftinds  for  1,500  units  of  "disabled"  housing  for  FY  1994.  According  to  the 
HUD  document,  this  is  down  from  2,472  units  funded  in  FY  1993  ...  a  reduction 
of  nearly  40  percent. 

If  HUD's  document  is  accurate,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  "hold-harmless"  provi- 
sion of  the  law  has  been  applied  to  the  traditional  Section  811  components.  Tiiis  is 
disturbing  because  besides  foreseeing  a  loss  of  housing  due  to  the  "designated"  hous- 
ing provisions,  now  we  also  see  a  loss  of  Section  811  units,  and  no  additional  Section 
811  tenant-based  assistance. 

The  Arc  recommends  that  the  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the  Section  811  Support- 
ive Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program  reflect  the  fully  authorizea  level 
of  $1.36  biflion  for  tne  Section  202/811  programs.  This  would  permit  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $409  million  for  the  traditional  Section  811  program. 

The  Arc  also  recommends  an  additional  appropriation  of  $13  million  for  FY  1994 
for  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Section  811.  This  would 
provide  rental  assistance  for  approximately  2.000  units. 

In  1987,  The  Arc's  national  waiting  list  survey  showed  60,000  people  with  mental 
retardation  on  WEuting  lists  for  residential  services.  While  this  was  a  nationwide 
survey,  it  did  not  include  data  from  several  states.  In  1991-1992,  reports  to  disabil- 
ity organizations  indicated  that  over  46,000  people  were  on  waiting  lists  in  only  8 
states.  Many  people  vnth  mental  retardation  now  live  at  home  with  aging  parents, 
in  group  homes,  or  in  even  more  restrictive  congregate  settings  such  as  nursing 
homes.  These  individuals  need  to  have  access  to  housing  in  the  community  just  as 
any  other  person  with  a  low  income. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  cite  two  more  pro-ams  that  we  support  and 
that  have  been  or  could  be  help^  in  providing  commumty-based  housing  for  people 
with  disabilities.  These  are  the  HOPE  II  (Homeownership  of  Multi-Family  Umts) 
and  HOPE  III  (Homeownership  of  Single  Family  Homes)  programs.  In  several  parts 
of  the  nation,  disability  organizations  have  been  able  to  acquire  HOPE  grants. 
These  funded  projects  will  eventually  be  providing  homeownersnip  opportumties  to 
a  large  number  of  people  with  disabilities.  The  Arc  is  concerned  that  HUD,  in  pro- 
posing to  offer  no  further  HOPE  planning  grants  in  either  FY  1993  or  1994,  is  head- 
ing towsirds  the  phasing-out  of  HOPE  11  and  III.  This  could  seriously  hurt  people 
with  disabilities. 

Some  may  think  homeownership  is  a  strange  thine  for  The  Arc  to  be  interested 
in.  How  can  people  with  mental  retardation  own  their  own  homes?  Three  dem- 
onstration projects  are  being  funded  through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Administration  on  Developmental  Disabilities'  "Home  of  Your  Own  Pro- 
gram". The  piupose  of  these  projects  is  to  help  people  with  mental  retardation  and 
other  disabilities  have  choice  and  control  when  it  comes  to  where  they  live.  Already, 
a  number  of  individuals  have  bought  homes  and  others  have  been  able  to  lease 
homes  on  their  own.  One  of  the  projects  has  also  assisted  a  couple  with  mental  re- 
tardation in  buying  a  home  through  the  RTC.  But,  this  ^e  of  small,  limited  dem- 
onstration project  IS  not  the  answer  .  .  .  and  the  HOPE  II  and  HOPE  III  programs 
could  well  be. 

The  Arc  also  has  recommendations  specific  to  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1988;  the  Congregate  Housing  Serv- 
ices Program;  the  McKinney  Supportive  Housing  Ptogram,  specifically  the  compo- 
nent to  provide  permanent  housing  for  homeless  individuals  with  disabilities;  and 
tJie  need  for  Hlto-fimded  research  in  the  area  of  housing  for  people  with  disabil- 
ities. Our  recommendations  are  included  on  page  4  of  this  testimony. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARC'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Arc  (formerly  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United  States)  re- 
spectfully submits  the  following  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation 
levels  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Recommendations  of 
The  Arc  focus  on  HUD  initiatives  that  assist  individuals  with  mental  retardation 
and  other  disabilities  to  live  successfully  in  the  community. 

The  Arc  recommends  that  the  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the  Section  811  Support- 
ive Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program  reflect  the  fully  authorizea  level 
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of  $1.36  billion  for  the  Section  202/811  programs.  This  would  permit  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $409  million  for  the  traditional  Section  811  program. 

The  Arc  also  recommends  an  additional  appropriation  of  $13  inillion  for  FY  1994 
for  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Section  811.  This  would 
provide  rental  assistance  for  approximately  2,000  units. 

The  Arc  recommends  $26  million  for  HIID's  implementation  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act.  We  are  pleased  with  the  Administration's  recommendation  of 
$21.4  million  but  believe  it  is  still  not  enough  to  ensure  the  appropriate  implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act. 

The  Arc  recommends  $21  million  for  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program 
in  FY  1994  not  only  to  continue  services  under  prior  grants  that  are  due  to  expire 
but  to  serve  people  in  additional  housing  projects  and  to  begin  implementation  of 
the  important  NAHA  provisions  that  wUl  permit  retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling 
units  and  the  renovation  of  public  and  common  areas. 

The  Arc  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $320  million  for  the  McKinney  Support- 
ive Housing  Progrfun  with  at  least  $100  million  targeted  to  the  component  of  the 
program  that  provides  permanent  housing  for  homeless  people  with  disabilities. 

The  Arc  recommends  that  HUD  be  directed  to  apply  a  specific  portion  of  Research 
and  Technology  fiinds  to  outside  research  designed  to  expand  knowledge  of  innova- 
tive fixnding  methods  for  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  resetirch  is  espe- 
cially critical  at  a  time  when  federal  housing  opportunities  for  people  with  disabil- 
ities are  shrinking  and  it  is  essentied  for  disability  organizations  to  search  for  new 
funding  streams  for  housing  options. 


Statement  of  the  Space  Science  Working  Group 

The  Space  Science  Working  Group  (SSWG)  of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities represents  space  scientists  at  approximately  50  universities  nationwide.  In  ex- 
amining the  NASA  FY94  budget  request,  we  have  focused  on  its  potential  impact 
on  university-based  space  science  research  and  the  resulting  implications  for  the 
linkage  between  NASA  and  the  nation's  college  and  graduate  level  educational  sys- 
tem. 

In  this  year  of  extraordinarily  severe  budget  constraints,  the  SSWG  is  pleased  to 
note  a  nximber  of  positive  aspects  of  the  proposed  budget,  primarily  in  the  orderly 
continuation  of  the  major  flight  program  development  activities.  The  recently  re- 
structured Advanced  X-Ray  Astrophysics  Facility  (AXAF)  received  the  required 
funding  to  remain  on  schedule;  the  free-flying  Gravity  Probe-B  (GPB)  spacecraft 
fiinds  ramped  up  significantly;  the  Global  Geospace  &:ience,  restructurea  Cassini 
mission,  and  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS)  all  continued  on  their  previously 
planned  schedules.  We  applaud  inflationary  increases  in  the  Explorer  and  Sub- 
orbital programs.  These  are  crucial  to  university  researchers  and  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  training  of  students. 

However,  other  aspects  of  the  budget  present  grave  concerns  in  three  broad  areas: 
(a)  Data  Aiialysis  (part  of  MO&DA),  (B)  Research  and  Analysis,  and  (c)  Life  and 
Microgravity  Sciences  and  Applications  programs.  Our  primary  recommendations  in 
these  areas  are: 

— Restore  the  $84  million  cut  fix)m  the  MO&DA  line  in  order  to  fiilly  realize  our 
nation's  investment  in  its  space  flight  missions, 

— Reverse  the  decline  in  the  university  research  and  training  supported  in  the 
R&A  program  by  restoring  the  $62  million  in  FY94  and  by  instituting  a  plan 
for  at  least  inflationary  increases  in  the  outyears,  and 

— Move  the  outyear  Spacelab  flights  and  non-Space  Station  related  programs  out 
of  the  New  Technology  Investments  (NTI)  package  and  back  into  the  core  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  point  out  that  critical  parts  of  the  space  science  program  have  been  lo- 
cated in  the  NTI  package  where  tney  could  be  subject  to  deletion  with  devastating 
impact  on  the  space  science  program.  The  rationale  for  the  above  recommendations 
and  a  discussion  of  issues  in  planning  and  prioritization  follow: 

Mission  operations  and  data  anafysis  (MO&DA). — Last  year,  as  a  result  of  the 
"red  and  blue"  team  studies  of  NA&\  activities,  a  goal  was  set  to  achieve  3%  per 
year  savings  in  MO&DA,  with  the  anticipated  savings  in  FY94  being  6%  fix)m  the 
baseline  projections.  The  FY94  budget  goes  far  beyond  this,  showing  an  additional 
10%  cut  ($50  million  in  the  Office  of  Space  Science  alone)  for  a  total  decrease  of 
$84  million  from  the  FY94  planned  expenditure  levels.  While  achieving  efficiencies 
is  a  laudable  goal,  we  note  that  specific  mechanisms  for  achieving  these  efficiencies 
have  not  been  identified;  these  "savings"  are  simply  program  cuts.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  Mission  Operations  (MO)  and  Data  Analysis  (DA)  fiinds  are 
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in  a  single  budeetanr  line;  however,  the  MO  activities  are  primarily  at  the  NASA 
Centers  and  JPL,  while  the  DA  activities  have  a  very  large  component  in  the  uni- 
versity community.  Past  experience  leads  the  university  commvmity  to  fear  that  in- 
stitutional considerations  wiU  lead  to  the  DA  activities  bearing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  any  cuts.  If  the  proposed  cuts  in  this  area  are  carried  out,  we  wiU  be  faced 
with  turning  off  such  priceless  missions  as  the  Pioneer  and  Voyager  deep  space 
probes,  which  are  probing  the  fix)ntier8  of  the  solar  system  in  searcn  of  the  shock 
wave  which  separates  the  solar  system  from  the  interstellar  space.  We  will  be 
squandering  the  nation's  investment  in  the  exciting  new  missions  launched  over  the 

East  few  years.  Such  cuts  will  decimate  one  of  the  funding  elements  in  the  NASA 
udget  with  the  greatest  impact  on  university  researchers  and  students.  We  urge 
the  Congress  to  restore  the  $84  million  cut  in  this  area.  However,  if  some  cuts  are 
deemed  unavoidable,  we  recommend  budgetary  language  specifying  that  the  univer- 
sity research  community  be  shielded  fix)m  bearing  a  disproportionate  portion  of  the 
reductions. 

Research  and  analysis  (R&A). — ^After  several  flat  budgetanr  years,  a  planned  "fix" 
in  the  R&A  line  did  not  materialize  this  year:  instead,  the  FY94  budget  figures  are 
essentially  flat.  An  apparent  increase  in  the  Planetary  R&A  line  ($101.7  million  to 
$126.4  million)  was,  m  fact,  a  correction  to  the  previous  yeeir  when  the  High-Resolu- 
tion Microwave  Survey  (HRMS,  formerly  SETI)  program  was  transferred  to  this  line 
with  no  fimds.  The  university  community  depends  vitally  on  the  R&A  line  which 
both  supports  the  grants  program  for  individual  investigators  and  students  and  pro- 
vides the  foundation  for  education,  research,  and  the  development  of  future  mis- 
sions. The  R&A  program  provides  the  basis  for  asking  the  right  questions  for  future 
flight  missions  and  often  is  the  source  for  the  enabling  technology  for  such  missions. 
While  the  R&A  line  appears  to  be  a  "level  of  effort"  activity  in  the  budget  lines,  the 
fact  is  that  R&A  is  an  extremely  dynamic  program  for  which  funds  are  fiercely  com- 
peted, and  in  which  new  ideas  can  gain  support.  Young,  new  principal  investigators 
for  NASA  programs  enter  into  space  research  almost  solely  on  the  R&A  line,  and 
their  fii^sh  ideas  form  a  crucial  component  of  the  grants  selected  for  funding.  Since 
the  grant  duration  in  the  R&A  program  is  short  Cthree  years  maximum;  two  years 
typical),  this  program  is  constantiy  identifying  and  supporting  bold  new  initiatives 
that  make  it  perhaps  the  most  efiBcientiy  used  funding  line  in  space  science  re- 
search. We  urge  Congress  to  reverse  the  decline  in  the  university  research  and 
training  supported  in  the  R&A  program  by  restoration  of  $62  million  in  FY94  and 
by  instituting  a  plan  for  at  least  inflationary  increases  in  the  outyears. 

Life  sciences  and  microgravity. — The  formation  of  the  new  Office  of  Life  and 
Microgravity  Sciences  and  Applications  may  allow  new  focus  and  opportunities  for 
these  research  aresis;  however,  we  have  a  grave  concern  for  the  financial  future  of 
this  organization.  These  programs  suffered  severe  setbacks  in  PT93  when  the  Life 
Science  Division  was  funded  at  a  level  several  million  dollars  below  that  of  FY92. 
The  proposed  FY94  budget  places  further  strain  on  the  Life  Sciences  budget.  A  $25 
million  ninding  activity  for  the  rendezvous  with  the  Russian  space  stotion  Mir  has 
been  added  to  the  life  -Tciences  budget,  but  all  outyear  Spacelabs  (beyond  SLS-3) 
have  been  deleted  from,  life  sciences  and  placed  in  the  New  Technology  Investments 
(NTI)  package  (see  below).  Support  for  tJie  outyear  microgravity  Spacelabs  has  simi- 
larly been  placed  in  the  NTI  package  and  over  $70  million  has  been  cut  from,  the 
FY93  funding  level  of  the  Microgravity  Science  and  Applications  program.  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  tying  the  future  of  these  programs  and  their  academic  component 
to  the  future  of  the  space  station  program,  even  though  many  of  these  research  ac- 
tivities are  not  related  to  space  station.  We  urge  that  the  outyear  Spacelab  flights 
and  non-Space  Station  related  programs  be  moved  out  of  the  New  Technology  In- 
vestments (NTI)  package  and  back  mto  the  core  program. 

A  new  and  poorly  understood  program  introduced  in  the  FY94  budget  is  the  "Re- 
search Centers  Program,"  which  apparently  will  sidestep  the  external  peer  review 
and  competitive  selection  process.  Ten  to  eleven  centers  are  to  be  established  to  help 
support  technology  development  and  transfer,  at  an  initial  cost  of  $4  million  in 
FY94  ramping  up  to  $25  imllion  by  FY98.  The  location,  purpose,  and  description  of 
these  Centers  is  not  known,  but  the  funding  for  these  programs  may  emaaate  the 
Spacelab  program  by  consuming  the  resources  for  one  or  two  missions  in  the  out- 
years. We  recommend  placing  tiie  Research  Centers  Program  in  the  NTI  package 
if  necessary  to  accommodate  we  suggested  movement  of  the  outyear  Spacelabs  back 
into  the  core  program. 

Space  station  and  the  new  technology  investment  (NTI)  package. — It  is  difficult  to 
understand  this  portion  of  the  FY94  budget  because  of  the  linkage  of  MTI  with 
Space  Station  funding;  however,  a  few  remarks  can  be  made.  While  the  space  sto- 
tion redesign  remains  undefined,  the  SSWG  notes  that  previous  versions  of  the  sta- 
tion were  already  becoming  marginal  in  their  ability  to  support  robust  Life  and 
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Microgravity  Sciences  programs;  thus,  a  scaled-back  version  may  not  be  able  to  sup- 

gort  viable  programs.  However,  since  NASA  is  also  considering  options  with  the 
:ussian  MIK  station,  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  scientific  goals  while 
stiU  significantly  reducing  U.S.  costs.  Since  the  Administration's  NASA  budget  in 
the  F^5-98  period  is  basically  flat,  the  SSWG  is  very  concerned  that  the  costing 
of  the  final  space  station  design  be  done  in  a  carefiil  and  accurate  manner,  including 
sufficient  support  for  utilization  and  reserves  so  that  overruns  do  not  have  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  already  very  tightly  constrained  space  science  program. 

Analysis  of  the  New  Tecnnolofflr  Investments  (NTI)  package  is  especially  difficult 
because  the  elements  of  the  NTI  are  not  clearly  defined  or  prioritized.  Portions  of 
the  Life  Science  and  Microgravity  programs,  such  as  the  centrifiige,  that  supported 
the  Space  Station  Freedom  (SSF)  program  have  been  put  into  the  NTI;  however,  we 
are  seriously  concerned  that  other  elements  of  the  Life  Science  and  Microgravity 
Program  not  associated  directly  with  SSF  have  also  been  put  there.  This  puts  key 
sections  of  the  Life  and  Microgravity  Sciences  programs  at  risk.  In  other  areas,  a 
Research  and  Analysis  (R&A)  initiative  in  the  NTI  could  help  alleviate  the  deterio- 
ration of  R&A  cited  above. 

The  NTI  list  includes  the  Discovery  Program,  a  series  of  low-cost  planetary  mis- 
sions similar  to  the  Explorer  series.  The  SSWG  reaffirms  its  support  of  the  Discov- 
ery Program,  whose  excellent  scientific  potential  will  have  a  large  impact  in  the  uni- 
versity community  since  they  will  have  total  responsibility  for  a  mission.  Besides 
providing  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  young  university  scientists  to  get  hands-on 
experience  with  tiie  stimulating  challenges  of  a  space  flight  mission,  this  program 
provides  the  established  centers  with  a  form  of  healthy  competition. 

The  SSWG  is  deeply  disappointed  that  the  TIMED  mission,  the  initial  mission  in 
the  Woods  Hole  queue,  is  absent  fi:x)m  both  the  NTI  package  and  the  core  program. 
The  Woods  Hole  prioritization  exercise  (1991)  created  a  dynamic  and  compelling 
program  of  space  science  exploration  for  the  next  decade  ana  anticipated  many  cur- 
rent trends  within  NASA.  Smaller  missions  with  faster  development  time — ^i.e.,  the 
"Intermediate  Mission"  series — were  emphasized  as  part  of  the  major  queue  of  space 
science  missions.  Since  the  TIMED  mission  has  the  highest  scientific  credentials, 
broad  community  support,  and  can  be  implemented  in  a  lashion  (using  lightsats)  en- 
tirely consistent  witn  recent  goals  set  by  the  NASA  Administrator,  we  are  a  loss 
to  explain  its  absence  fix>m  either  the  FY94  core  or  the  NTI  package. 

Planning  and  prioritization  issues. — In  addition  to  these  budgetary  issues,  the 
SSWG  re-emphasizes  its  concern  that  the  splitting  of  the  former  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications  (OSSA)  into  three  separate  offices  (Space  Science,  Life  and 
Microgravity  Sciences  and  Applications,  Mission  to  Planet  Earth)  will  make  space 
science  prioritization  much  more  difficult,  especially  for  multidiscipUnary  missions. 
This  is  essential  for  effective  planning. 

The  key  role  of  science  in  the  NASA  mission  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by 
impartial,  distinguished  observers  of  the  agenw.  For  example,  both  the  Augustine 
committee  report  (December  1990)  and  Dr.  Sally  K  Ride's  Leadership  and  Ameri- 
ca's Future  in  Space"  report  (August  1987)  identified  two  distinct  attributes  of  U.S. 
space  leadership:  (1)  "a  sound  program  of  scientific  research  and  technology  develop- 
ment. .  ."  and  (2)  "visible  and  significant  accomplishments."  The  SSWG  has  long 
championed  this  view;  we  feel  it  is  no  accident  that  in  these  and  other  reports  there 
is  a  recurrence  of  scientific  research  as  a  critical  driver  in  the  space  program;  rather 
it  is  inevitable  because  scientific  research  is  the  most  effective  mechanism  known 
for  attracting  talented  individuals,  focusing  their  efforts,  and  providing  challenging 
technical  problems  that  energize  the  research  and  engineering  communities.  Due  to 
the  role  of  scientists  in  the  universities,  this  mechamsm  naturally  provides  for  the 
education  of  the  future  work  force  not  only  in  space-related  activities,  but  in  a  broad 
range  of  technical  fields  with  wide  apphcability.  The  nation's  experience  with  re- 
search programs  over  the  past  50  years  in  all  fields  have  shown  that  scientific  plan- 
ning is  best  carried  out  with  the  kind  of  broad  input  that  characterized  the  Woods 
Hole  plan,  that  picked  the  "best  of  the  best"  with  due  regard  for  broader  pro- 
grammatic issues.  As  the  three  new  space  science  offices  take  form,  the  SSWG  urges 
both  NASA  and  the  Congress  to  embrace  the  Woods  Hole  plan,  tailoring  if  need  be 
the  implementation  towards  higher  technology/higher  risk  flight  hardware,  but  pre- 
serving the  scientific  strategy  that  was  the  heart  of  the  deliberations.  We  also  urge 
NASA  to  seek  ways  to  maintain  an  overarching  advisory  structure  in  order  to  define 
an  optimum  strategy  for  the  scientific  research  program. 

Space  science  in  the  past  year. — During  the  past  year  several  exciting,  new  space 
science  missions  were  launched:  EUVE  began  its  exploration  of  the  sky  in  the  ultra- 
violet wave  band;  SAMPEX,  first  of  the  small  explorer  series,  was  launched  in  Jvly 
only  39  months  afl«r  selection  and  began  its  exploration  of  energetic  particle  radi- 
ations present  in  low  earth  orbit;  Geotail  a  joint  program  with  the  Japanese,  inau- 
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gurated  the  Global  Geospace  Science  program  and  began  its  studies  of  the  deep  geo- 
magnetic tail;  TOPEX/Poseidon  was  launched,  as  was  Mars  Observer,  that  will  be 
inserted  into  orbit  around  Mars  this  August.  Long  duration  ballooning  in  the  Ant- 
arctic moved  to  nearly  routine  status,  allowing  a  whole  new  field  of  studies  in  the 
suborbital  program.  Public  interest  in  space  science  remained  high:  the  startling 
COBE  results  on  the  3"  microwave  radiation  evoked  a  tremendous  public  interest; 
high  energy  and  very  distant  objects  studied  by  Hubble  and  the  totally  unexpected 
uniform  mstribution  of  gamma  ray  bursters  continue  to  astound  astronomers  and 
obtain  wide  press  coverage.  The  Life  and  Microgravity  Sciences  expanded  their  ac- 
tivities Math  successes  on  several  programs  including  ATLAS  1,  SL--J,  and  the  coop- 
erative Russian  program  with  the  biosatellite  Cosmos  2229.  Monitoring  of  the  at- 
mospheric ozone  trends  was  also  closely  watched.  These  and  many  more  achieve- 
ments are  the  real  payback  fi-om  many  previous  years'  investment  in  the  space 
science  flight  and  data  analysis  programs.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  bear  this  in 
mind  as  the  FY94  budget  lays  the  foundation  for  missions  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1990s. 


Statement  of  the  Aerospace  R&D  Poucy  Committee,  United  States  Actiyities 
Board,  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers 

Dear  Senator  Mikulski,  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Activities  Board  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers  (IEEE)  for  the  record  of  the  Subcommittee's  May  21st  hearing  on 
FY  1994  appropriations  for  Hie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
This  statement  reflects  the  considered  judgment  of  a  group  of  U.S.  IEEE  members 
with  expertise  in  the  subject  field.  IEEE's  United  States  Activities  Board  promotes 
the  career  and  technology  poUcy  interests  of  the  250,000  electrical,  electronics,  and 
computer  engineers  who  are  U.S.  members  of  the  IEEE. 

With  the  Cold  War  over,  United  States  military  leadership  in  space  is  clear.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  engt^ed  in  keen  international  economic  competition,  and  our  budg- 
et circumstances  require  us  to  balance  grave  public  needs  with  important  civil  space 
goals.  Yet,  most  of  today's  civil  space  planning  is  done  in  a  context  where  space  is 
tiiought  of  as  "the  last  frontier;"  or  as  a  place  to  exhibit  "U.S.  space  leadership;" 
or  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  "cutting  edge  technology;"  or  as  a  resource  to 
be  exploit*^  only  "for  tJie  benefit  of  all  mankind;  or  as  a  means  to  promote  "inter- 
national cooperation."  That  is,  outside  of  the  "information  generation  and  distribu- 
tion" area,  economic  considerations  hardly  enter  consideration  of  new  space  activi- 
ties. 

To  realize  the  economic  potential  of  space,  the  civil  space  goals  and  priorities  fol- 
lowed by  this  country  since  the  1970s-1980s  must  be  rethought.  In  particular,  we 
believe  that  the  Nation's  publicly  funded  civil  space  program  must  emphasize  those 
activities  which  enhance  the  economic  well-being  oi  our  Country.  If  growth  in  in- 
vestment and  employment  is  to  expand  in  the  civil  space  area,  the  private  sector 
will  provide  them,  not  the  Government.  The  Government  must,  however,  play  an 
important  enabling  role.  In  principle,  government  and  private  industry  now  accept 
this  view  but  they  are  finding  it  esctremely  difflcult  to  change. 

The  $5  billion  per  year  satellite  communications  cum  satellite  launch  business 
provides  one  successful  example  of  private  sector  space  related  business  to  date.  'The 
most  important  reason  for  its  success  is  that  the  infi-astructure  costs  for  launching 
and  operating  commimications  satellites  in  Earth  orbit  are  low  enough  to  allow  the 
private  sector  to  realize  a  profit. 

Regrettably,  considerations  of  safety  and  reliability  and  the  enormous  unit  cost  of 
todays  basic  space  infi-astructure  elements  (e.g.  space  transportation,  ener^,  life 
support,  habitaole  volume,  etc.)  simply  preclude  the  possibility  of  wide-spreaa  com- 
mercialization of  space.  TTie  IEEE-USA  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Committee  is  con- 
vinced that  tiie  umt  costs  of  basic  space  infi*astructure  must  come  down,  sharply, 
if  we  are  ever  to  see  space  become  an  area  of  large  and  widespread  economic  value 
to  our  Country.  As  such  imit  cost  reductions  in  space  infi-astructure  begin  to  appear, 
we  are  convinced  that  our  business  communities  will  seek  opportunities  to  do  profit- 
able business  in  space.  In  fact,  many  commercial  opportumties  are  currentiy  being 
exploited. 

Accordingly,  for  the  next  decade,  we  urge  that  the  highest  national  space  priority 
be  the  sharp  and  early  improvement  of  basic  space  inli-astructure.  Its  safety  and  re- 
liability must  be  increased  by  two  orders  of  magnitude.  Its  unit  cost  must  be  re- 
duced by  two  orders  of  magnitude.  Those  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies  with 
important  space-related  interests  and  resources  shoula  focus  their  tedinology  devel- 
opment programs  on  achieving  these  improvements.  They  should  solicit  and  respond 
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to  broad  private  sector,  commercial-industrial,  business  interests  in  constructing 
and  implementing  their  programs. 

The  IEEE-USA  Aerospace  R&D  PoUcy  Committee  has  expanded  on  its  views  and 
puts  forward  ideas  on  ways  of  improving  our  basic  space  infrastructure  and  new, 
economically-relevant  things  that  could  be  done  in  space  in  a  forthcoming  report 
"What  the  United  States  Must  Do  to  Realize  the  Economic  Promise  of  Space"  which 
we  will  make  available  to  the  Sub-Committee  in  the  near  future. 

While  urging  this  new  emphasis  for  the  civil  space  program,  we  beUeve  that 
NASA  has,  and  should  continue  to  support  activities  of  direct  societal  benefit.  Space 
should  be  exploited  to  understand  ana  minimize  hazards  to  the  environment,  im- 
provement communications  among  people,  and  maximize  the  likelihood  of  our  lead- 
ing more  healthy  and  productive  Uves.  Where  the  private  sector  is  as  yet  unable  to 
translate  tiiese  social  needs  into  new  space  business  opportunities,  strong  Federal 
programs  should  be  sustained. 

We  also  believe  that  continuing  exploration  and  eventual  settlement  of  the  solar 
system  should  be  a  central  element  of  any  long  term  Federal  civil  space  program, 
'rtie  large  expenditures  required  for  space  exploration  efforts,  however,  will  require 
active  and  sustained  public  support.  Therefore,  we  beUeve  that  the  magnitude  and 
pace  of  publicly  funded  space  exploration  efforts  should  be  tied  explicitly  to  the 
growth  of  purely  private  sector  space  activities  and  their  ability  to  generate  the  tax 
revenues  needed  to  fund  the  public  effort.  Cost  sharing  with  other  countries  should 
also  be  sought  vigorously. 

In  closing,  the  IEEE-USA  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Committee  thanks  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  make  our  views  known  and  stands  ready  to  assist  you  as  a  resource 
for  technical  advice  and  policy  perspectives  on  the  critical  issues  confronting  the  na- 
tion and  its  civil  space  activities. 


Statement  of  Environmental  Educators  Concerned  With  the  Availability  of 

A  Trained  Environmental  Workforce 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Senate  subcommittee.  I  am 
here  today  on  behalf  of^environmental  educators  concerned  with  the  availability  of 
a  trained  enviroimiental  workforce.  In  order  for  the  US  EPA  to  achieve  the  ambi- 
tious goals  of  its  diverse  environmental  regulations  and  related  programs,  we  must 
have  technically  trained  individuals  capable  of  doing  the  work.  To  this  end,  I  am 
requesting  that  Congress  recommend  5  million  dollars  be  earmarked  for  environ- 
mental academic  training  as  part  of  the  EPA's  1993-94  budget.  This  money  should 
be  distributed  to  areas  of  need  through  EPA's  Environmental  Workforce  coordinat- 
ing committee. 

I  am  Professor  Candace  Balmer,  Director  of  Pollution  Abatement  Technology,  an 
Associates  in  Science  degree  program  at  Westchester  Community  College  in  Val- 
halla, New  York.  The  emphasis  of  our  program  is  on  training  laboratory  technicians 
to  perform  the  determinations  required  for  compliance  with  federal,  state  and  local 
drinking  water  and  wastewater  discharge  regulations.  This  program  was  made  pos- 
sible by  an  academic  training  funds  grant  from  EPA'S  Office  of  Workforce  Develop- 
ment, and  is  only  one  example  of  a  successful  retiim  on  the  EPA's  investment  in 
environmental  training.  Other  community  colleges  across  the  country  have  started 
a  variety  of  environmental  training  programs  with  tremendous  success  as  well. 
What  is  important  to  note  here,  is  tiiat  ttie  start-up  money  provided  by  the  EPA's 
Workforce  Coordinating  Committee  is  iust  that:  start  up  money.  Once  these  pro- 
grams are  established,  they  become  self-sufficient.  TVpically  these  programs  serve 
as  models  for  similar  programs  at  other  community  colleges. 

At  Westchester  Community  College  alone,  a  number  of  environmental  programs 
and  projects  have  been  implemented,  due  largely  to  the  initial  success  of  the  Pollu- 
tion Abatement  Technology  Program.  For  example,  we  have  developed  a  2  -t-  2  Tech 
Prep  Program  in  Environmental  Technology  with  the  Yonker's  City  School  System. 
This  program  has  provided  us  with  a  greater  opportunity  to  attract  minority  stu- 
dents living  in  a  high  risk,  low  employment  area.  We  have  also  developed  a  2  -i- 
2  +  2  Four-Year  College  Environmental  Tech  Prep  Program,  to  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  smd  incentive  to  proceed  from  nigh  school  through  the  commu- 
nity college  and  ultimately  to  the  completion  of  a  Baccalaureate  degree.  We  have 
provided  a  series  of  Laboratory  Data  Validation  courses  for  EPA  Certified  Labora- 
tories, offered  water  and  wastewater  operator  certification  courses,  and  have  hosted 
several  environmental  conferences  and  symposiums. 

Our  most  recent  success  has  been  the  development  of  a  National  Waste  Reduction 
and  Recycling  Training  Program  in  collaboration  with  Catonsville  Community  Col- 
lege in  Catonsville,  Maryland.  This  is  a  three-year  project,  funded  through  EPA's 
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Workforce  Coordinating  Committee,  and  designed  to  produce  training  materials,  not 
only  for  the  lower  New  York  and  greater  Baltimore  areas,  but  also  throughout  the 
country  through  the  technology  of  distance  learning. 

The  purpose  of  these  examples  is  to  demonstrate  the  tremendous  value  received 
from  a  comparatively  small  investment  on  the  part  of  the  EPA.  We  have  the  jobs. 
What  we  need  are  trained  people  capable  of  doing  work  that  has  become  increas- 
ingly technologically  oriented.  Environmental  programs  at  community  colleges  are 
designed  to  provide  students  with  the  skills  thev  need  to  go  to  work  immediately 
upon  graduation.  We  are  asking  for  your  help  in  mnding  the  startup  of  training  pro- 
grams that  will  provide  the  trauied  technicians  to  fill  these  jobs. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  successful  implementation  of  this  country's 
increasingly  complex  and  stringent  environmental  regulations  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  technicians.  The  need  for  techniaans  to  perform  such  tasks  as 
sampling,  analysis,  data  validation,  hazardous  waste  and  materials  handling,  emer- 
gency response,  and  numerous  other  jobs  has  never  been  greater.  And  it  is  the  EPA 
who  is  driving  this  need  through  much  needed  environmental  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple: 

The  reduction  in  allowable  lead  and  copper  levels  in  drinking  water  has  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  need  for  lead  and  copper  monitoring  and  removal 
strategies  for  distribution  systems.  The  probable  reduction  in  the  drinking  water 
standard  for  arsenic  will  likely  have  a  similar  impact. 

The  recent  addition  of  drinking  water  standards  for  23  chemicals  brings  the  total 
number  of  federal  drinking  water  standards  set  by  EPA  to  84.  These  standards  re- 
quire 80,000  public  drinMng  water  systems  nationwide  to  meet  the  criteria  and 
monitor  for  the  contaminants. 

New  stormwater  permitting  requirements  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  involve  de- 
tailed emission  monitoring,  as  do  revisions  to  the  pretreatment  program  for  Publicly 
Owned  Treatment  Works  (POTWs),  better  known  as  wastewater  ^eatment  plants. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  focuses  on  emission  monitoring  m  gen- 
eral, and  the  control  of  synthetic  and  volatile  organic  chemicals  in  particular. 

The  pending  reauthorization  of  Superfund  has  highlighted  the  complex  problem 
of  hazardous  waste  site  cleanup.  The  need  both  for  more  complete  site  characteriza- 
tions at  the  start  of  a  clean  up  effort,  as  well  as  more  complete  data  verifying  the 
success  of  the  completed  effort  underscores  the  need  for  trained  people  to  pertorm 
the  remediation  and  to  monitor  contaminant  levels. 

In  order  to  meet  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  environmental 
protection  and  remediation  strategies  are  successml,  the  EPA  must  also  be  commit- 
ted to  ensuring  that  we  have  a  trained  environmental  workforce.  The  community 
colleges  are  doing  a  remarkable  job  with  very  littie  money.  Think  how  much  more 
could  be  done  with  the  unequivocable  support  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

One  final  note  in  closing:  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  two-year  environmental  training 
program  which  was  started  over  15  years  ago  at  Ulster  County  Community  College 
in  Stone  Ridge,  New  York.  This  program  was  developed  through  a  grant  from  EPA's 
Office  of  Workforce  Development  and  is  going  stronger  than  ever.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  inspired  to  continue  my  education,  and  now  hold  a  Master's  degree  in  Environ- 
mental Engineering  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  I  sit  beiore  you  in  testi- 
mony to  the  far-reaching  positive  effects  these  training  programs  have  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  people,  our  economy,  and  our  planet. 

I  am  requesting  that  Congress  recommend  the  placement  of  5  million  dollars  into 
EPA's  1993-94  budget  for  the  purpose  of  environmental  academic  training.  This 
money  should  be  distributed  to  areas  of  need  through  the  EPA's  Workforce  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  Specific  funds  should  be  designated  for  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. Please  see  the  attached  budget  for  more  detail. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Proposed  budget 

Traineeships  in  air  programs  $800,000 

Minority  Fellowship  Program  500,000 

State  agency  drinking  water  fellowships  400,000 

2  +  2  Mgh  school/community  college  program  400,000 

Workforce  needs  assessment  conference 100,000 

Waste  recycling  training  250,000 

Hazmat  training  300,000 

State  agency  feUowships  in  solid  waste  250,000 

American  Indian  science  and  engineering  fellowships  350,000 

Urban/Rural  Minority  Training  Program  125,000 
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Environmental  Equity  Program  400,000 

Total  5,000,000 


Statement  of  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies,  College  of  Science  and  Liberal 
Arts,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology 

My  name  is  Gordon  Nelson  and  I  am  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and  Lib- 
eral Arts  of  the  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Chief  Administrator  for  the 
Center  for  Aging  Studies.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you.  Chairwoman  Mikulski,  and 
the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

Since  its  inception  in  1958,  Florida  Tech  has  grown  rapidly  into  a  major  scientific 
and  technological  university,  with  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  Flor- 
ida Tech  is  the  fastest  growing  research  arm  in  the  state  of  Florida  and  is  commit- 
ted to  the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence  in  both  teaching  and  research. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  health  issues  of  the  aging  have  emerged  as  a  major  na- 
tional concern,  recognized  by  the  Congress  and  in  the  media.  Current  measures  to 
contain  the  burgeoning  health  care  costs  must  take  into  account  the  growing  elderly 
population.  The  only  real  solution  to  containing  health  care  costs  and  to  relieving 
the  long  term  financial  burden  is  to  identify  the  causes  of  and  methods  to  prevent 
age-related  disabilities.  The  National  Research  Council  has  called  for  a  50%  increase 
in  aging  research  in  its  report,  "Extending  Life,  Enhancing  Life",  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  now  recognizes  Alzheimer's  disease  as  a  major  national  health 
threat.  These  events  coincide  with  Florida  Tech's  completion  of  a  $2  million  labora- 
tory expansion  for  the  study  of  aging,  the  State's  locating  and  funding  the  East 
Central  Florida  Memory  Disorder  Clinic  at  Florida  Tech,  and  the  coalescing  of  the 
four  major  research  teams  within  the  University  that  will  focus  on  aging. 

As  you  may  recall,  when  the  House  passed  the  Older  American's  Act  a  few  years 
ago.  Congress  authorized  research  related  to  multi-disciplinary  efforts  which  incor- 
porate studies  in  therapies  and  improvements  for  older  Americans.  The  Center  for 
Aging  Studies  at  Florida  Tech  is  modeled  after  this  multi-disciplinaiy  approach,  an 
approach  difficult  to  achieve  at  large,  highly  structured  institutions.  Specifically,  the 
Center  for  Aging  Studies  will  conduct  mialti -disciplinary  research  on  aging  that  fo- 
cuses on  four  critical  areas: 

— The  cellular  basis  of  aging 

— Diseases  and  drug  intervention  in  the  elderly 

— Healthy  aging  and  quality  of  life 

— Environmental  adaptations  and  their  impact  on  senior  citizens'  Ufestyles. 

Florida  Tech  has  a  team  of  researchers  who  are  leaders  in  the  areas  of  cell  biol- 
ogy, genetics,  inflammatory  disease,  and  cognitive  disorders  of  the  elderly.  These  sci- 
entists, together  with  experts  in  computational  modeUng  and  technology  transfer, 
form  the  core  for  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies. 

The  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  is  uniquely  well  positioned  to  establish  this 
research  facility.  The  State  of  Florida  has  the  largest  percentage  of  elderly  residents 
of  any  state  in  the  nation.  Nationally,  12%  of  the  population  is  over  65,  wliile  in 
Florida  more  than  18%,  or  about  2.5  million  of  the  total  state  population  of  nearly 
13  million,  are  over  this  age.  This  disproportionately  large  elderly  population  results 
from  migration  to  Florida  from  around  the  nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
half  the  doctor  visits  in  Florida  are  for  persons  over  age  65.  In  areas  of  Florida  with 
especially  large  retiree  populations,  the  percentage  of  patient  visits  for  the  elderly 
may  reach  85%.  An  even  more  disturbing  statistic  is  that  approximately  25%  of  hos- 
pitalizations of  the  elderly  can  be  attributed  to  improper  medication. 

The  elderlv  are  a  special  group  of  people  with  special  problems  and  needs.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  over  the  age  of  80  who  have  a  disproportionately  large 
burden  of  illnesses,  especially  chronic  cEseases  such  as  arthritis  and  Alzheimer's.  In 
fact,  certain  diseases  are  virtually  restricted  to  the  elderly.  Aging  studies  that  seek 
to  understand  the  process  of  becoming  old  (senescence)  in  order  to  prevent  human 
suffering,  maintain  independence,  improve  the  quality  of  life,  and  address  psvcho- 
social  issues,  are  of  critical  importance  to  Florida  and  to  the  nation.  Research  holds 
the  key  to  unraveUng  these  issues. 

The  citizens  of  Central  Florida  currently  lack  a  strong,  fundamental  resource  fo- 
cused on  the  aged.  The  comjnunity  of  senior  citizens,  however,  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  decade,  and  continued  growth  is  reaching  unprecedented  levels. 
With  this  growing  senior  citizen  population,  the  economic  development  and  service 
opportunities  of  this  aging  research  initiative  are  critical.  The  central  issues  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  will  fill  this  need.  For  example,  one  out 
of  five  persons  aged  85  years  or  older  has  Alzheimer's  disease  and  more  than 
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100,000  Americans  die  from  the  disease  each  year,  making  it  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  among  those  aged  65  years  or  older.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  elderly  individuals  in  the  United  States,  incidence  of  the  disease  is 
likely  to  double  or  even  triple  over  the  next  30  years.  By  the  year  2040,  an  esti- 
mated 12  to  14  million  Americans  could  be  afflicted  by  Alzheimer's  disease.  There 
is  an  immediate  need  to  capture  the  initiative  in  ag^g  research  in  order  to  posi- 
tively affect  the  elderly  citizens  of  Florida  and  the  nation. 

In  order  to  enhance  collaborative  efforts  in  aging  research,  the  Center  for  Aging 
Studies  will  be  located  on  Florida  Tech's  campus,  adjacent  to  the  existing  Claude 
Pepper  Institute  for  Aging  and  Therapeutic  Research  and  the  East  Central  Florida 
Memory  Disorder  Clinic.  The  surrounding  community  is  characterized  by  a  high 
population  of  elderly  residents.  The  Center  will  be  near  the  Holmes  Regional  Medi- 
cal Center,  a  500-bed,  tertiary  care  hospital  with  a  270  +  member  medical  staff. 
Holmes  Regional  Medical  Center  and  Florida  Tech  are  currentiv  engaged  in  joint 
research  efforts  on  aging  through  the  Joint  Center  for  Advanced  Therapeutics  and 
Research. 

Florida  Tech  has  already  made  a  serious  commitment  to  aging  studies.  In  the  past 
three  years  alone,  over  $2  million  has  been  spent  by  Florida  "Tech  in  support  of  re- 
search on  aging.  Florida  Tech's  funds  were  used  to  construct  and  equip  an  8,000 
square  foot  state-of-the-art  research  building  to  house  the  Claude  Pepper  Institute 
for  Aging  and  Therapeutic  Research. 

The  Center  for  Aging  Studies  seeks  practical  solutions  to  common  problems  afflict- 
ing the  elderly  every  year.  For  example,  the  high  incidence  of  hip  fractures  oflen 
end  up  permanentiy  msabling  older  people.  Despite  this  fact,  there  has  been  littie 
research  into  gait  impairment,  the  loss  of  balance,  dizziness,  fainting  and  even  im- 
proper medication  of  the  elderly  that  leads  to  debilitating  falls.  The  Center  for  A^ng 
Studies  would  like  to  address  this  common  problem  by  not  only  providing  insight 
into  the  causes  of  the  balance  disorders  but  also  into  the  housing  requirements  that 
are  needed  to  prevent  this  type  of  accident.  Attention  would  also  focus  on  the  bar- 
riers that  greatiy  restrict  the  mobility  of  senior  citizens  and  on  each  aspect  of  the 
environment  that  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  or  disorient. 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  information  on  special  characteristics  of  architec- 
ture and  environment  that  benefit  the  aging  person.  In  seeking  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  elderly,  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  plans  to  explore  deeper  into 
recent  findings  showing  how  some  environmental  adaptations  and  interior  design  of 
the  home  will  facilitate  improved  functioning  for  the  elderly  in  their  everyday  fives. 
For  example,  bright,  high-contrast  colors  are  used  to  provide  visual  stimulus  and 
to  help  those  who  have  visual  problems.  The  aging  eye  is  better  able  to  see  these 
colors  and  the  contrasts  help  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  between  floor  and  wall. 
Increasing  lighting  levels  and  reducing  glare  also  assists  the  aging  eye. 

Changes  made  to  a  senior  citizen's  environment  must  take  into  account  not  only 
balance  difficulties  and  visual  considerations,  but  also  hearing.  Hearing  loss  is  com- 
mon in  the  elderly  and  tends  to  bring  on  social  isolation,  jeopardize  safety  and  fur- 
ther restrict  daily  living.  For  the  doubly  impaired  elderly  person  with  a  dementia, 
these  factors  are  even  more  important,  but  are  frequentiy  ignored.  Some  now  assert 
that  people  with  dementia  are  capable  of  considerable  improvement  in  behavior,  so- 
cial function,  and  life  satisfaction  or  happiness.  Today's  most  successful  programs 
in  residential  and  day-care  for  the  elderly  resemble  each  other  in  key  factors  and 
strive  toward  common  goals  including: 

— Maximizing  an  individual's  ability  to  hear  and  see 

— ^Working  to  enhance  remaining  function  rather  than  attempting  to  restore  func- 
tion loss 

— Recognizing  the  importance  of  environmental  accommodation  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  beni^,  non  stressful,  supportive  environment. 

Outside  exercise  is  thought  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  normal  sleep  cycles. 
Many  of  today's  modem  facilities  for  the  elderly  emphasize  the  importance  of  access 
to  a  secure  outside  area  where  the  elderly  may  walk,  keep  a  pet,  grow  flowers,  or 
enjoy  the  sun.  Another  concern  in  elderly  housing  is  the  issue  of  fire  safety  stand- 
ards. Some  day-care  centers  for  the  elderly  have  been  approved  by  fire  marshals 
under  a  code  tnat  was  established  to  set  requirements  for  a  public  meeting  haU  or 
office;  such  standards  do  not  consider  the  special  needs  and  limitations  of  older  peo- 
ple. 

In  support  of  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  and  its  important  research,  Florida 
Tech  seeks  federal  financial  support  to  provide  a  facility  and  equipment  for  core 
support  facilities.  Federal  siipport  of  the  Center  will  clearly  serve  the  national  inter- 
est. Through  its  research  efforts,  the  Center  will  make  importent  contributions  to 
understanmng  the  aging  process  and  to  the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly 
throughout  the  nation. 
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The  federal  government  has  traditionally  played  a  pivotal  role  in  estabhshing 
standards  to  improve  the  health  care  of  our  nation's  citizens.  Today,  the  importance 
of  this  role  is  even  more  critical  because  as  the  number  of  elderly  people  continues 
to  increase,  the  incidence  of  dementia-related  disease,  with  Alzheimer's  being  the 
most  prevalent  as  well  as  the  most  fatal,  continues  to  rise  concomitantly.  To  assist 
with  these  vital  and  innovative  programs  of  research,  poUcy  development,  and  edu- 
cation requires  committed  support  from  the  Congress. 

Madam  Chair,  I  fully  understand  the  difBcuIt  fiscal  constraints  before  the  Con- 
gress and  specifically  before  you  and  your  Subcommittee.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  efforts  underwav  at  Florida  Tech  are  meeting  both  a  local  and  national  need 
and  are  worthy  of  federal  support  and  partnership.  Federal  funding  wUl  further  the 
multi-disciplinary  research  vital  to  increasing  the  quality  of  life  for  all  senior  citi- 
zens. I  am  hopeful  you  will  support  inclusion  of  $4  million  in  the  special  projects 
section  of  your  appropriations  bill. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  worthwhile  request,  as  I  know  the 
Center  for  Aging  Stucfies  will  produce  tremendous  benefits  for  the  senior  citizens 
and  wUl  help  to  reduce  the  relentlessly  burgeoning  health  care  costs  of  our  country. 
Studies  have  shown  that  if  research  could  find  a  way  to  delay  by  one  month  the 
time  an  elderly  person  enters  a  nursing  home,  the  nation  would  save  3  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  Thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  providing  me  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 


Statement  of  the  National  Jewish  Center  for  Immunology  and  Respiratory 

Medicine 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  today  in  support  of  continued  funding  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  National  Research  Center  for  Environmental  Lung  Disease.  This 
new  research  center  will  be  part  of  the  facihties  that  make  up  the  National  Jewish 
Center  for  Immunology  and  Respiratory  Medicine.  National  Jewish,  founded  in  1899 
and  located  in  Denver,  is  the  world's  foremost  medical  center  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  lung  and  immunological  diseases. 

The  National  Research  Center  will  be  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  specific  rela- 
tionship between  urban  air  pollution  and  rising  asthma  and  lung  cancer  deaths.  It 
will  also  examine  the  extent  to  which  indoor  air  pollution  contributes  to  occupa- 
tional illness  and  what  factors  determine  susceptibility. 

As  you  know,  this  Subcommittee's  support  of  $1  million  in  FY  1993  in  combina- 
tion with  matching  resources  fi*om  National  Jewish  allowed  us  to  move  forward  with 
planning  and  development  of  the  new  $25  million  state-of-the-art  Environmental 
Research  Center  facility.  We  deeply  appreciate  this  support  which  will  benefit  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  afiQicted  by  lung  diseases. 

Lung  disease  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  and  its 

Erevalence  is  rising  at  a  faster  rate  Sian  any  other  major  disease  apart  from  AIDS, 
ast  year,  more  than  85,000  Americans  died  from  clironic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease  (or  COPD)  and  a  variety  of  interstitial  and  hypersensitivity  lung  diseases. 
These  lung  diseases  afQict  over  15  million  Americans  and  cost  the  U.S.  economy  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  direct  health  care  expenditures  and  lost  productivity.  For 
example,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  recently  published  statistics  on  the 
cost  of  asthma  to  the  American  economy.  The  direct  costs  such  as  inpatient/out- 

gatient  hospital  care,  prescription  medications  and  emergency  room  totalled  over  $2 
illion  annually.  However,  the  indirect  costs  are  equally  high  and  are  tied  to  such 
things  as:  lost  work  to  care  for  children  with  asthma  ($900  million),  lost  work  for 
adults  with  asthma  ($346  million),  and  lost  future  earnings  from  premature  death 
from  asthma  are  estimated  at  almost  $1  billion. 

Lung  cancer  is  the  number  one  killer  of  both  women  and  men.  There  will  be  about 
170,000  deaths  this  year.  To  state  it  another  wav,  during  the  Grst  100  days  of  the 
Clinton  administration,  the  number  of  deaths  due  to  lung  cancer  exceeded  those 
during  the  entire  war  in  Vietnam. 

Lung  cancer,  asthma,  and  COPD  are  all  environmental  lung  diseases.  Obviously, 
the  cigarette  is  the  main  cause  of  lung  cancer  and  emphysema.  However,  15%  of 
lung  cancer  deaths  are  not  attributable  to  active  smoking  and  are  attributed  to 
other  factors  in  the  environment. 

The  recent  revelations  that  asthma  deaths  are  unexplainably  on  the  rise  and  may 
be  due  to  a  worsening  environment;  and  the  fact  that  in  certain  cities  the  air  quality 
within  certain  office  buildings  may  be  more  polluted  than  the  outdoor  air — all  point 
to  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  environmental  airborne  hazards.  With  our 
modem  technology,  we  introduce  new  chemicals  into  the  environment  each  year. 
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Your  iob  in  government  will  be  much  easier  if  we  can  help  provide  scientific  data 
on  relative  nsk  and  biologic  plausibility  of  air  toxins  for  you  to  set  health  safety 
standards. 

Biology  and  health  science  have  progressed  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  We  are 
now  able  to  ask  very  specific  questions  on  molecular  mechanisms  on  how  agents  in- 
jvu^  the  lung.  This  allows  for  strategies  for  minimizing  effect  and  potential  treat- 
ment. Similarly,  we  can  now  study  me  genetics  of  individual  susceptibility.  15%  of 
cigarette  smokers  develop  catastrophic  lunc  diseases.  The  National  Research  Center 
wul  endeavor  to  find  out  why  some  indiviauals  are  more  susceptible  to  certain  pol- 
lutants. 

WHY  NATIONAL  JEWISH  AND  COLORADO? 

National  Jewish,  a  non-sectarian,  non-profit,  research  medical  center,  is  widely 
recognized  as  the  world  leader  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  lung  disease  and  relat- 
ed disorders  of  the  immune  system.  For  nearly  a  century.  National  Jewish  has 
served  the  people  of  Colorado  as  well  as  citizens  fi"om  all  fifty  states  and  more  than 
60  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  70  percent  of  the  new  patients  hospitalized  at  National 
Jewish  come  from  outside  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  making  National  Jewish  not 
only  a  regional  treatment  center,  but  also  a  national  resoiux;e.  Its  origins  were  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  it  is  today  the  most  widely  recognized  institution 
in  the  United  States  for  the  treatment  of  drug-resistant  tuberculosis. 

Cited  fi*equently  as  America's  leading  asuuna  treatment  center,  it  is  also  well- 
known  for  its  work  in  interstitial  lung  disease,  emphysema,  allergies  and  multiple 
drug-resistant  tuberculosis,  and  for  its  strength  in  pulmonary  cell  biology  and  im- 
munology. Such  expertise  gives  us  a  current  nucleus  of  more  than  twenty  research- 
ers and  clinicians  who  will  initially  be  involved  in  the  new  research  center's  work. 

For  the  last  two  years.  National  Jewish  has  been  ranked  by  Science  Watch  maga- 
zine as  one  of  the  top  U.S.  research  institutions  as  measured  by  the  number  of  sci- 
entific citations.  That  is,  how  often  research  from  a  particular  institution  has  been 
footnoted.  This  rating  is  a  primary  internal  review  and  evaluation  method  of  the  sci- 
entific community.  The  most  recent  article  names  National  Jewish  as  the  highest 
ranking  independent  immunologic  research  institute  in  the  United  States.  The  edi- 
tor of  science  Watch  told  officials  at  National  Jewish  that  had  we  been  a  university, 
we  would  have  ranked  second  in  the  nation,  right  after  Tufts  and  above  Harvard 
and  Yale.  National  Jewish  is  also  the  only  high  ranking  institute  that  concentrates 
on  lung  disease  and  the  only  one  which  sees  patients  as  well  as  conducts  research. 

With  the  re-enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  the  recent  revelations  that  asthma 
deaths  are  unexplainably  on  the  rise  which,  to  some  extent,  may  be  due  to  a  worsen- 
ing environment;  and  tne  fact  that  in  certain  cities  the  air  quality  within  certain 
office  buildings  may  be  far  more  polluted  than  the  outdoor  air — ^the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  environmental  airborne  hazards  has  never  been  greater. 

The  new  Center's  research  efforts  will  range  broadly  fi-om  studies  of  molecular  bi- 
ology and  immunolo^  ^o  direct  studies  of  air  pollution  on  patients  with  lung  dis- 
ease. The  research  efforts  will  help  identify  which  pollutants  are  most  injurious  to 
the  lung  and,  therefore,  which  sources  of  pollution  should  be  priority  targets  for 
clean-up  programs.  Research  leading  to  medical  breakthroughs  in  these  areas  will 
result  not  omy  in  treatment  for  those  already  afflicted  with  occupationally  and  envi- 
ronmentally related  disease  but  also  in  new  standards  that  will  yield  a  quality  of 
life  improvement  for  people  Uving  and  working  in  urban  areas. 

For  example.  National  Jewish  scientists  made  headlines  for  their  environmental 
work  in  identifying  workers  at  risk  for  beryllium  disease,  for  identifying  cases  of 
hypersensitivity  pneumonitis  at  a  public  swimming  pool,  and  for  identifying  risk  fac- 
tors for  hardrock  miners  working  at  high  altitudes. 

The  location  of  an  environmental  lung  disease  research  center  in  Denver  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  for  there  is  evidence  that  adverse  health  effects  resulting  from 
pollution  may  appear  earlier  and  be  more  severe  at  high  altitude.  In  fact,  a  1985 
study  by  the  Center  of  Health  Statistics  showed  age-adjusted  death  rates  for  chronic 
lung  disease  far  in  excess  of  the  national  average  in  Denver,  Albuquerque  and  Las 
Vegas — ^all  high  altitude  cities  and  all  with  historically  high  pollution  levels. 

As  Americans  and  citizens  from  nations  around  the  world  are  exposed  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  pollutants  and  allergens  in  the  workplace,  at  nome,  and  in  the 
general  environment,  there  will  be  a  greater  toll  on  their  respiratory  systems,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  are  already  suffering  from,  or  are  susceptible  to,  lung  dis- 
eases. National  Jewish  serves  as  a  last  resort  for  many  such  individuals  when  all 
other  treatment  methods  have  failed  to  help  them.  This  new  Center  will  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  providing  care  to  those  individuals  while  promoting  research  leading 
to  better  technologies  for  the  treatment  of  lung  disease. 
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The  total  project  construction  cost  for  the  Center  is  $25. 1  million.  National  Jewish 
is  committed  to  this  project  and  will  raise  a  significant  proportion  of  that  money 
to  ensure  the  project's  success.  We  are  seeking  a  total  federal  government  invest- 
ment of  $12.5  million  to  complete  the  facilities  tor  the  Center. 

National  Jewish  has  already  invested  over  $7  million  to  expand  our  capacity  to 
work  on  all  forms  of  environmental  lung  disease;  We  are  also  seeking  additional  cor- 
porate, foundation,  and  individual  support  for  the  program  of  research  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  new  Center. 

The  federal  assistance  we  are  seeking  would  be  limited  to  one-time  capital  ex- 
penditures for  new  construction,  building  renovation,  and  equipment  acquisition. 
These  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  new  research  work,  including  space  for  lab- 
oratories, clinical  research  facilities,  and  specially  designed  exposure  chambers  to 
monitor  and  control  environmental  agents  in  the  air. 

This  project  is  an  outstanding  one  that  deserves  to  be  supported.  It  will  enhance 
our  nation  s  commitment  to  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  its  workers,  its  citi- 
zens, and  individuals  the  world  over.  This  includes  thousands  of  government  em- 
ployees working  in  older  buildings  that  are  most  often  the  sources  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous indoor  air  pollutants.  The  research  conducted  by  the  Center  will  lead  to  med- 
ical breakthroughs  and  environmental  findings  that  will  assist  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  set  new  standards  for  both  government  and  other  urban  building  projects 
that  take  into  account  indoor  air  pollution.  Your  support  for  this  project  will  help 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  living  and  working  in  urban  areas. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  of  Albert  F.  Appleton,  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 

Environmental  Protection 

overview  of  new  YORK  CITY'S  WATERS 

New  York  City  is  at  the  center  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  densely  populated 
urban  area.  Over  twenty  million  Americans  live  and  work  in  the  New  York  City  re- 
gion, supporting  a  half-trillion  dollar  economy  that  generates  over  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  service  exports. 

In  addition  to  its  native  population,  another  3  million  visitors  each  year  tour  the 
New  York  Harbor,  where  such  national  treasures  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Ellis  Is- 
land, and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  can  be  found.  Millions  more  take  advantage  of  the 
beaches  stretching  fi-om  New  Jersey  to  Long  Island,  all  part  of  the  harbor  estuary 
system. 

Ecologically,  New  York  Harbor  and  the  Long  Island  Sound  are  two  of  the  East 
Cost's  most  miportant  estuaries.  Improvements  in  water  qualitv,  primarily  due  to 
wastewater  treatment,  have  provided  an  environment  that  today  sustains  fi-agile 
wetlands,  the  Nation's  largest  urban  heron  rookery,  and  Jamaica  Bay,  an  inter- 
nationally significant  stopover  in  the  Atlantic  migratory  flyway.  In  past  years,  rec- 
reational fisheries  have  made  a  substantial  comeback  in  an  around  the  Harbor.  The 
Harbor  and  the  Long  Island  sound  are  part  of  the  National  Estuary  Program. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  SECONDARY  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PROGRAM 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  City  has  spent  over  $2.6  billion  to  upgrade  11  of  its 
12  existing  plants  and  to  construct  two  entirely  new  ones  at  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn, 
and  North  River,  Manhattan.  These  facilities,  together  with  6000  miles  of  sewer 
pipe,  enable  the  City  to  treat  1.7  billion  gallons  of  water  each  day. 

This  system  dates  back  to  1696,  when  a  network  of  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  was  begun  in  lower  Manhattan.  The  construction  of  modem  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  however,  began  in  1931  with  the  Coney  Island  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Plant,  the  first  of  six  plants  built  prior  to  World  War  II.  By  1967,  12  plants 
were  treating  New  York's  waters  with  a  unique  process  called  modified  aeration,  a 
high-rate  biological  treatment  process  developed  by  New  York  City  to  maximize  the 
removal  of  polmtants  while  maintaining  a  reasonable  cost.  The  City's  commitment 
to  water  quality  was  such  that  funding  for  all  12  plants  was  derived  entirely  fit)m 
local  sources. 

By  the  late  sixties.  New  York  City's  primary  treatment  plants  removed  an  aver- 
age of  65%  of  conventional  pollutants  at  a  time  when  most  other  urban  sewage 
treatment  plants  provided  only  35%  removal  through  primary  treatment.  By  com- 

garison,  the  secondary  treatment  process  required  by  the  Clean  Water  Act  removes 
5%  of  conventional  pollutants. 

Today  three  of  the  City's  modified  aeration  plants,  including  Newtown  Creek, 
have  not  been  upgraded.  "The  reconstruction  of  two  of  these,  Brooklyn's  Coney  Island 
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and  Owls  Head,  began  in  1983  and  will  be  completed  in  1994  and  1995  respectively. 
In  addition  to  these  final  reconstructions,  the  City  is  pursuing  an  aggressive  sched- 
ule to  eliminate  the  impacts  of  combined  sewer  overflow  where  it  causes  the  non- 
attainment  of  water  quality  goals.  This  program  involves  intensive  modeling  of 
major  waterways  and  their  tributaries,  and  will  result  in  the  construction  of  com- 
bined sewer  overflow  holding  facilities  in  many  currently  impacted  tributaries. 
Grants  the  City  receives  for  secondary  treatment  help  to  speed  the  progress  of  this 
program  as  well. 

Secondary  treatment  will  bring  New  York  City  closer  to  its  and  the  Nation's  water 
quality  goals.  For  example,  dissolved  oxygen,  a  common  measure  of  water  quality, 
will  increase  10%  when  these  three  plants  are  operating  at  secondary  treatment, 
bringing  much  of  our  waterways  up  to  the  standard  for  oxygen  levels.  Investments 
in  secondary  treatment  for  New  York  City  are  investments  in  the  City's  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  ecological  health  of  this  region's  waters  and  the  quality  of 
life  for  its  many  millions  of  residents  and  visitors.  Just  as  importantly,  the  achieve- 
ment of  secondary  treatment  City-wide  will  allow  the  City  to  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  other  pressing  environmental  issues  of  concern. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  New  York  region's  waters,  upgrading  New  York 
City's  sewage  treatment  plants  will  create  jobs.  The  upgrading  of  one  plant,  New- 
town Creek,  for  example,  will  create  an  estimated  2,507  person-years  in  direct  jobs 
for  New  Yorkers,  together  with  indirect  employment — such  as  jobs  in  industries  pro- 
viding goods  and  services  to  Newtown  Creek  contractors — of  approximately  1,128 
jobs,  for  a  total  of  3,635  person-years  in  employment.  This  employment  would  result 
in  approximately  $90  mulion  in  wages  and  salaries  for  direct  employment  and  $34 
million  for  indirect  employment,  totalling  $124  milUon.  (Data  based  on  Regional 
Input-output  Modelling  System  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis). 

THE  COST  OF  CLEAN  WATER 

In  the  next  ten  years,  the  City  will  spend  an  estimated  $5  bilhon  to  meet  its 
water  pollution  program  goals,  which  include  secondary  sewage  treatment,  sludge 
management  and  combined  sewer  overflow  control.  At  least  $3  billion  of  these 
project  costs  would  be  eUgible  for  Coastal  Cities  Grant  funding  were  the  funds  avail- 
able to  New  York.  New  York  City  is  committed  to  undertaking  a  wide  range  of  cost- 
ly clean  water  and  drinking  water  initiatives  in  the  next  ten  years  in  order  to  meet 
federal  mandates  and  the  City's  clean  water  and  drinking  water  needs.  These  in- 
clude: 

Clean  water: 

Replacement  of  sewers,  and  sewering  unsewered  areas  $1,200,000,000 

Water  conservation 400,000,000 

Drinking  water: 

Completion  of  third  water  tunnel 1,000,000,000 

Replacement  of  water  mains  1,000,000,000 

Protection  of  watersheds  1,000,000,000 

Filtration  (if  required  by  EPA)  5,000,000,000  to  6,000,000,000 

Nearly  all  of  these  expenditures  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  (SRF  loan  or  grant) 
federal  assistance.  Moreover,  while  these  loans  save  the  Citr  a  few  percentage 
points  on  bonds  issued  for  construction  of  facilities,  the  principal  and  interest  is  still 
repaid  through  water  and  sewer  rates.  In  addition,  although  President  Clinton  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  drinking  water  SRF  program,  the  fund  would  receive 
only  $1  billion  per  year  in  the  form  of  loans  to  be  repaid. 

THE  IMPACT  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  WATER  AlW  SEWER  RATES 

Since  1980,  New  York  City's  combined  water  and  sewer  rates  have  increased  by 
300%.  The  City  levies  a  sewer  charge  covering  wastewater  collection,  treatment  and 
disposal  as  a  function  of  the  water  charges  assessed  on  a  customer.  In  1980,  the 
"rate"  for  sewer  services  was  25%  of  water  charges.  Today  it  is  159%  of  water 
charges,  an  increase  in  the  "rate"  for  sewer  service  of  536%.  When  water  rate  in- 
creases are  considered,  the  effective  increase  in  an  average  customer's  sewer 
charges,  i.e.,  the  amount  paid  each  year,  the  increase  is  greater  than  1000%  (fi-om 
$.13/hundred  cubic  feet  in  1980  to  $1.61  in  1993). 

The  most  dramatic  increases  have  occurred  in  the  past  seven  years.  Since  1986: 

— Multiple-family  flat  rates  have  increased  by  230%; 

— Single-family  flat  rates  have  increased  by  152%;  and 

— Metered  rates  have  increased  by  147%. 
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Unfortiinately,  those  bearing  the  greatest  burden  are  residents  of  low-income, 
high-density  housing,  where  old  and  poorly-maintained  pipes  cause  high  rates  of 
water  consumption.  Indeed,  7%  of  all  those  living  in  apartments  in  multi-family 
properties  are  now  paying  bills  in  excess  of  $1000  per  year  with  the  average  in  ex- 
cess of  $1700.  Skyrocketing  rates  are  also  increasing  the  number  of  in  rem  proceed- 
ings, now  affecting  8%  of  the  City's  housing  stock,  and  are  having  a  chilling  effect 
on  the  development  of  new,  greatly  needed  additions  to  the  City's  cmordable  housing 
stock. 

Rate  increases  are  driven  by  capital  expenditures  and  their  resulting  long-term 
debt  obligations.  The  City  anticipates  that  between  1991  and  1998  capital  cost  com- 
ponents will  increase  as  a  proportion  of  total  water  and  wastewater  costs  from  45% 
to  almost  60%.  The  loss  of  federal  grant  funding  and  the  replacement  of  this  financ- 
ing with  additional  debt  issuance  will  only  exacerbate  this  problem. 

In  order  for  New  York  City  to  maintain  its  economic  competitiveness,  to  prevent 
further  erosion  in  its  viable  housing  stock,  and  to  avoid  the  human  suffering  that 
results  when  bills  cannot  be  paid,  water  and  sewer  rates  must  be  kept  in  check.  To- 
ward this  end,  the  city  has  initiated  a  variety  of  cost-cutting  and  relief  measures. 
But  the  City  cannot  be  expected  to  shoulder  the  entire  burden  alone.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  New  York  City's  water  and  sewer  rates  have  spiralled  during  the  same 
period  when  the  federal  contribution  to  wastewater  treatment  has  declined. 

CONCLUSION 

The  creation  of  New  York  City's  secondanr  treatment  system  has  required  a  tre- 
mendous cooperative  investment  by  New  York  City  £ind  the  Federal  government. 
During  the  1970's  and  1980's,  while  other  cities  delayed  action.  New  York  City  spent 
$2.6  billion  on  secondary  sewage  treatment.  Nearly  75%  of  this  amoimt  came  from 
Federal  and  State  assistance.  Most  recently,  in  FY  1992  and  1993,  the  City  has  re- 
lied on  the  $140  million  in  Coastal  Cities  grant  fimding  to  move  its  secondary  treat- 
ment plan  forward.  It  is  essential  that  New  York  Citjr's  past  commitment  achieving 
the  highest  water  quality  be  met  with  continued  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  the  form  of  direct  federal  grant  assistance. 


Statement  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 

Officials 

The  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  is  pleased  to 
offer  our  recommendations  for  HUD  appropriations  for  selected  programs  in  FY 
1994. 

The  levels  proposed  have  been  coordinated  with  allied  groups  whose  members  also 
administer  tnese  programs.  Among  the  other  public  interest  groups  with  whom 
NAHRO  has  consultea  and  coordinated  its  figures  are:  the  Public  Housing  Authori- 
ties Directors  Association;  the  CouncU  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities;  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference;  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors;  the  National  League  of 
Cities;  the  National  Association  of  Counties;  the  National  Community  Development 
Association. 

We  believe  these  are  reasonable  maintenance-of-eflfort  levels  which  can  add  to  the 
affordable  housing  supply  and  assist  low  income  renters,  contribute  to  neighborhood 
stability  and  local  economic  development  while  creating  jobs. 

PUBLIC  housing  programs 

Operating  Subsidies,  as  you  know,  are  the  lifeblood  of  2900  public  housing  agen- 
cies (PHAs)  nationwide,  which  keep  them  financially  afloat.  They  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  rental  income  from  pubUc  housing  residents,  whose  average  annual 
family  income  was  $7100  in  1992,  and  what  it  costs  the  PHA  to  manage  and  main- 
tain their  apartment  on  a  monthly  basis.  By  law,  tenants  may  not  pay  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  monthly  income  for  rent.  Operating  subsidies  pay  tor  necessary 
expenses  such  as  lighting,  heat,  water,  trash  collection,  repainting  of  tvimover  units, 
grounds  maintenance,  hallway  cleaning,  and  security.  In  1991,  NAHRO  estimated 
tiie  average  monthly  tenant  rental  payment  was  $124.  The  average  monthly  cost  of 
maintenance  and  management  to  the  PHA  of  the  tenant's  apartment  was  $214. 

We  believe  $3.2  billion  is  needed  for  Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies  in  FY 
1994.  Our  estimate  takes  into  account  the  cost  of  Family  Self  Sufficiency  Coordina- 
tors and  up  to  15%  of  the  cost  of  supportive  services,  as  mandated  by  the  1990  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  It  does  not  deduct  funds,  as  HUD  does,  for  a  proposal 
to  reduce  operating  subsidies  for  long-term  vacant  units.  And  it  does  factor  in  the 
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increased  costs  to  PHAs  of  employee  health  benefits,  which,  as  you  know,  have  esca- 
lated much  faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation  in  recent  years. 

Modernization  of  public  housing  is  a  priority  for  thousands  of  PHAs  nationwide 
with  aging  public  housing  now  more  than  20  years  old  and  in  need  of  major  replace- 
ments of  roofs,  windows,  heating,  electrical  and  mechanical  systems,  latchen  and 
bathroom  fixtures,  appliances,  and  cabinets.  It  also  includes  estimated  costs  to  test 
and  abate  lead-based  paint  in  many  family  units,  and  to  make  modifications  to 
make  units  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  As  Secretary  Cisneros  has  said,  Mod- 
ernization is  a  top  priority,  a  "ticking  time  bomb",  which,  if  not  addressed,  will  esca- 
late the  ultimate  repair  and  replacement  costs  for  public  housing. 

At  Secretary  Cisneros'  request,  NAHRO  recommended  a  number  of  steps  the  De- 
partment could  take  to  expedite  the  pipeline  of  Modernization  monies.  We  continue 
to  work  closely  with  the  Department  to  streamline  the  program  and  see  that  con- 
tracts are  obligated  and  jobs  created  in  local  supplier  and  service  companies  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  believe  this  program  has  a  demonstrated  track  record  of  job 
creation  with  a  ripple  effect  on  local  economies.  NAHRO  is  currently  working  closely 
with  HUD  and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  an  apprenticeship  program  for  public 
housing  young  adults  who  will  learn  construction  trade  skills  while  modernizing 
public  housing.  The  program  is  called  STEP-UP.  NAHRO  recommends  a  Moderniza- 
tion appropriation  of  $5  billion. 

Drug  Elimination  Grants  have  been  an  essential  tool  for  PKLAs  and  public  housing 
residents  to  reclaim  their  communities.  They  have  funded  'hard'  security  improve- 
ments like  lighting,  security  cameras,  steel  doors,  fencing,  deadbolt  locks,  burglar 
bars,  and  building  entrance  reconfigiirations.  They  have  fiinded  'soft;'  security  im- 
provements like  tenant  patrols,  identification  photos,  security  guards,  youth  recre- 
ation teams,  after  school  programs,  "Just  Say  No"  education  efforts,  and  drug  coun- 
seling. Grant  recipients  report  significant  reductions  in  violent  and  drug-related 
crime  in  and  around  pubUc  housing  property. 

The  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  is  a  good  beginning  and  one  of  many  tools 
used  by  PHAs  to  shut  out  drugs  and  drug  dealers  and  users  fi"om  low  income  com- 
munities. In  1992,  749  PHAs  applied  for  a  total  of  $202.4  million  of  which  HUD 
awarded  $140  million  to  424  of  them.  NAHRO  believes  Drug  Elimination  Grants 
should  be  funded  at  $200  million. 

Family  Investment  Centers  are  an  essential  component  of  the  Family  Self  Suffi- 
ciency program  now  required  of  all  PHAs  receiving  incremental  public  housing  and 
Section  8  assistance.  They  permit  PHAs  to  remodel  public  housing  space  for  a  one- 
stop  supportive  service  center  where  day  care,  literacy  training,  job  skill  develop- 
ment, after-school  tutoring,  drug  counseling,  prenatal  and  well-baby  clinics,  and  a 
host  of  other  services  can  be  co-located.  NAHRO  recommends  $100  million  for  Fam- 
ily Investment  Centers. 

Public  Housing  Development/Acquisition  is  essential  to  add  to  the  supply  of  af- 
fordable rental  housing  for  very  low  income  families,  seniors,  and  disabled  persons. 
The  importance  of  this  program  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  More  than  one  million 
households  are  on  nation-wide  waiting  lists.  The  law  requires  PHAs  reducing  den- 
sity by  demolishing  units  to  replace  them  one-for-one  with  newly  developed  or  ac- 
quired public  housing.  And  the  program  is  an  important  tool  to  create  residences 
for  younger  disabled  persons  to  address  the  problem  of  Mixed  Populations  in  senior 
buildings.  NAHRO  believes  2500  'hard'  public  housing  units  should  be  funded  for 
replacements  along  with  an  additional  1500  project-based,  fifteen  year  Section  8  cer- 
tificates. NAHRO  recommends  12,000  new  units  of  Public  Housing  be  fiinded. 

SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

There  are  more  than  800,000  famUies,  seniors,  and  persons  with  disabilities  on 
PHA  waiting  lists  for  Section  8  rental  assistance.  Many  of  those  lists  have  been 
closed  for  a  year  or  more  because  the  resources  are  so  limited  and  the  wait  so  long. 
The  waiting  list  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  alone  is  80,000  households. 

We  vu-ge  your  Subcommittee  to  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  the  demand  for  affordable 
rental  housing  by  those  with  low  incomes  by  fiinding  80,000  net  new  units  of  Sec- 
tion 8  rental  assistance.  As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  cut  back  significantly  the 
number  of  new  Section  8  units  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Prior  to  this  year,  incre- 
mental Section  8  units  had  been  funded  at  a  level  of  55,000-65,000  new  units.  Even 
the  previous  Administration  requested  fiinding  for  80,000  net  new  units  last  year. 
So  we  urge  you  to  restore  this  account  to  a  level  that  mtikes  a  small  dent  in  those 
huge  waiting  lists. 

Local  officials  repeatedly  ask  the  Congress  and  executive  branch  for  local  flexibil- 
ity in  the  administration  of  federal  funds.  The  Section  8  program  is  no  exception. 
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Too  many  special  set-asides  for  special  purposes  have  been  carved  out  of  the  pro- 
gram by  yoxir  colleagues  on  the  authorization  committee. 

Attached  is  a  chart  showing  that  65  percent  of  Hie  total  Section  8  units  available 
in  1993  are  set-aside  for  special  purposes,  leaving  only  28,300  units  available  for 
a  nation-wide  "fair  share"  distribution  to  the  ten  HUD  Regions. 

We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  eliminate  these  set-asides  and  leave  those  decisions 
on  special  needs  to  the  good  judgment  of  local  officials  who  know  the  needs  and 
problems  of  their  communities  best. 

The  Section  8  Administrative  Fee  is  an  essential  component  of  this  program, 
which  enables  PHAs  to  annually  recertify  tenant  income;  reinspect  and  recertify  pri- 
vate apartments  in  the  program  to  assure  they  meet  HUD  Housing  Quality  Stand- 
ards; conduct  rent  reasonableness  tests  to  assure  that  landlords  are  charging  fair 
rents  to  Section  8  tenants;  maintain  accounting  and  financial  record-keeping  for 
each  Housing  Assistance  Pajonent,  assuring  that  thousands  of  landlords  are  paid 
each  month,  and  that  HUD  has  accurate  information  on  the  terms  and  costs  of  each 
Section  8  contract;  accounting  for  and  billing  other  PHAs  for  the  costs  of  "portable" 
rental  assistance  for  Section  8  tenants  who  moved  into  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction; 
and  for  the  Service  Coordinator  costs  for  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency  program.  We 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  continue  to  fund  the  Administrative  Fee  at  8.2  percent. 

While  we  commend  the  Department  for  including  in  its  budget  request  $8.2  mil- 
lion in  the  Section  8  account  for  the  costs  of  adnmiistering  the  Family  Self  Siiffi- 
ciency  program,  we  believe  this  cost  is  seriously  understated.  While  the  Department 
assumed  an  average  of  $33,000  in  salary  and  benefit  costs  for  an  FSS  Service  Coor- 
dinator for  each  PHA  with  the  program  under  Operating  Subsidies,  it  did  not  apply 
those  same  assumptions  to  the  Section  8  program,  where  the  Department  asks  for 
substantially  more  units. 

We  suggest  the  Subcommittee  use  the  same  assimiption  on  salary  costs  for  the 
Section  8  program  and  multiply  it  by  the  estimated  number  of  PHA  grantees  for 
fiscal  year  1994  plus  factoring  in  an  amount  for  up  to  15  percent  of  the  costs  of  sup- 
portive services  under  the  program,  as  authorized  oy  law. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS 

The  CDBG  program  has  an  established  track  record  for  creating  affordable  hous- 
ing, stabilizing  neighborhoods  through  a  variety  of  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, and  by  boosting  local  businesses  in  their  efforts  to  expand.  The  program  gen- 
erates jobs  in  towns  and  cities  across  the  land. 

Many  entitlement  communities  had  begun  their  public  hearing  process  and  the 
difficult  decision-making  process  to  select  job-generating  CDBG  projects  which  could 
be  started  this  summer  to  create  jobs.  They  did  this  in  anticipation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Stimulus  proposal  succeeding  in  the  Congress.  Their  hopes  were 
dashed  when  the  $2.65  billion  was  not  approved. 

NAHRO,  along  with  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors,  National  League  of  Cities,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  and  National  Community  Development  Association 
urges  an  appropriation  of  $5  billion  for  the  CDBG  program.  We  also  urge  that  Ivunp 
sum  drawdowns  be  permitted.  This  is  an  important  leveraging  tool,  which  enables 
localities  to  attract  private  lenders  to  under-served  and  formerly  red-lined  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  Section  108  Loan  Guarantee  program  has  been  an  important  leveraging  tool 
for  communities  to  attract  private  investment  for  larger  projects  which  cannot  be 
funded  out  of  their  limited  CDBG  grant.  This  program  is  one  of  the  few  economic 
development  programs  left  in  the  iflJD  arsenal.  CDBG  communities  may  borrow  up 
to  five  times  their  CDBG  grant,  pledging  future  CDBG  grants  as  security.  The  20 
year  repavment  period  makes  this  a  truly  workable  program. 

All  of  the  available  loan  authority  has  been  used  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  earlier. 
We  urge  the  $2  billion  guarantee  limit  be  continued  on  1994.  Keep  in  mind  that 
this  program  involves  no  budget  outlays. 

THE  HOME  INVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIP 

NAHRO  is  working  closely  with  Secretary  Cisneros  and  his  HUD  team  to  stream- 
line this  program  and  expedite  the  spending  of  funds  already  appropriated.  We  have 
also  proposed  several  program  modifications  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Along  with  the  National  Community  Development  Association,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  National  League  of  Cities,  ana  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, National  Council  of  State  Housing  Finance  Agencies,  we  believe  a  $2  billion 
funding  level  would  assure  this  program  a  chance  to  create  affordable  housing  for 
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low  income  renters  and  homeowners.  This  level  of  funding  would  support  about 
63,000  units  of  HOME-assisted  housing,  exclusive  of  rental  assistance. 

We  share  the  concerns  of  some  Subcommittee  members  that,  after  two  years, 
HOME  rental  assistance  would  expire  and  have  to  be  replaced  with  Section  8  rental 
assistance.  The  HOME  program  permits  the  renewal  of  rental  assistance  for  addi- 
tional two-year  increments.  We  believe  this  will  avoid  a  drain  on  the  Section  8  ac- 
count. One  program  feature  which  we  would  like  to  see  restored  by  the  Congress 
is  the  use  of  the  Section  8  waiting  list  for  HOME  rental  assistance.  This  will  reduce 
the  duplication  and  paperwork  at  the  local  level  to  serve  essentially  the  same  in- 
come group. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  the  NAHRO  Legislative  Agenda  for  FY 
1994  with  you  and  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 


Statement  of  the  Muhhecoiweuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Island 

On  Mav  21,  1993,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies, of  wnich  you  are  the  Chairwoman,  will  hold  a  hearing  in  Room  138  of  the  Krk- 
sen  Building.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  hearing,  is  an  appropriation 
for  the  EPA,  listed  on  page  Appendix  1243  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Buaget  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  President  Clinton,  listed  as  "Water  Infrastructure  Financing." 
$100  million  of  this  appropriation,  due  to  the  way  the  wording  of  the  appropriation 
has  been  carefiilly  crafted,  is  essentially  earmarked  for  the  construction  of 
Wastewater  (Sewage)  treatment  facilities  for  Metropolitan  Boston. 

The  Muhheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Island  hereby  officially  re- 
quests to  be  allowed  to  testify  at  the  aforementioned  hearing  on  May  21,  1993,  re- 
garding said  appropriation.  The  Muhheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Is- 
land is  a  committee  formed  as  the  official  representational  body  of  the  tribes  and 
bands  which  were  part  of  the  Muhheconneuk  National  Confederacy  and  today  seeks 
to  preserve  Deer  Island  and  any  Native  American  remains  which  are  there.  The 
Munheconneuk  Nation  was  a  confederacy  of  the  Aleonquian  Indian  tribes  from  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  Penobscot  Bay  which  was  broken  up  during  King  Philip's 
War  (1675-1678.) 

The  Muhheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Island,  while  supporting  the 
ends  of  the  modernizing  of  Metro  Boston's  sewage  treatment  facilities  and  a  cleaner 
Boston  Harbor,  opposes  the  current  means  that  the  EPA  and  other  state  agencies 
in  Massachusetts  have  used;  finds  Federal  appropriations  premature  and  ill  advised 
at  this  point  and  strongly  urges  the  subcommittee  to,  1)  use  this  $100  million  for 
more  carefully  planned  cleanups,  which  have  not  clearly  violated  Federal  law  and 
are  not  abusive  to  Indian  people  as  has  the  current  Boston  plan  and  also  clean  ups 
in  communities  such  as  Baltimore,  Seattle,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  or  New  York 
are,  and  2)  add  to  the  existing  two  conditions  written  in  budget  a  third  condition 
as  prescribed  in  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  Resolution  #  EXDC- 
93-05  page  2,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  or  3)  cut  out  entirely  the  $100  million  from  the 
budget. 

The  modernizing  of  metro  Boston's  sewage  treatment  facilities  (commonly  called 
the  "Boston  Harbor  Clean  Up"  is  being  overseen  by  the  EPA  (Region  I),  imple- 
mented by  a  state  agency  known  as  the  MWRA  (Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority)  and  is  under  a  Federal  court  order  due  to  lack  of  previous  compliance 
with  the  law.  Yet,  the  EPA  violated  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act — 36  CFR 
Sec.  800.4(a)(l)(iii)  (a  Federal  law)  and  the  rights  of  the  Muhheconneuk  people  when 
they  unilaterally  and  without  prior  notification  allowed  the  digging  up  of  the  burial 
site  of  our  ancestors  and  a  former  concentration  camp  for  Inmans.  In  violation  of 
the  EPA's  1984  Indian  Policy  Implementation  Guidance,  in  the  "Action"  section,  cat- 
egory 7,  paragraph  2  and  of  memorandum  of  agreement  that  they  signed  with  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  in  September  1988  section  VI(b),  the  EPA 
has  not  acted  as  an  honest  broker  in  resolving  our  objections  (and  helping  enforce 
our  agreement  with  the  MWRA)  but  rather  has  sided  with  tJie  MWRA  and  has  told 
the  Committee  that  it  must  give  up  its  demand  to  preserve  Deer  Island. 

The  EPA's  poorly  planned  sewage  treatment  "clean  up"  project  has  been  abusively 
implemented  by  uie  MWRA  in  a  campaign  of  lies  and  disinformation.  But  these 
methods  have  not  only  been  used  against  Native  Americans,  but  also  involve  other 
concerns  as  well. 

Economic. — ^The  MWRA  and  its  project — in  which  they  are  seeking  to  build  the 
world's  second  largest  sewage  treatment  facilities — has  caused  a  severe  economic 
hardship  on  many  nouseholds  in  metro  Boston.  Sewer  and  water  taxes  ("fees")  have 
even  risen  as  high  as  house  mortgages  in  some  cases,  damaging  the  local  real  estate 
and  dampening  the  prospects  for  an  early  economic  recovery  in  a  region  hit  hard 
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by  the  recession.  Yet  although  they  are  charging  the  highest  sewer  taxes  in  the 
country,  the  MWRA  admits  to  only  recently  beginning  to  think  about  cuts  in  ex- 
penditures. 

But  the  MWRA  has  been  lobbying  Congress  for  a  bailout  and  thus  through  exten- 
sive arm  twisting  bv  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation,  President  Clinton 
reluctantly  included  in  his  budget  funds  which  he  considered  pork. 

Yet  the  economy  of  Massachusetts  is  in  fact  ill  served  by  this  tepid  token  appro- 
priation. A  study  iust  released  shows  that  sewer  taxes  will  triple  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, a  fact  that  the  MWRA  knew  but  kept  secret  (even  as  it  lobbied  Congress  for 
a  bailout),  according  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Inspector  who  did  the  study  at  the 
request  of  U.S.  Representative  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  II  (D-Brighton,  MA).  The  study 
revealed  the  duplicity  and  dishonesty  of  the  MWTIA  in  dealing  with  Congress  and 
the  pubUc  and  how  the  MWRA  sought  to  lure  Congress  into  fiuiding  the  project  by 
covering  up  the  cost  and  how  ill  planned  it  was.  Once  substantial  Congressional 
commitment  and  funding  had  been  made,  the  MWRA  would  have  then  Ukely  argued 
that  since  Congress  had  invested  so  much,  that  thev  should  continue  to  invest  more. 

This  is  the  same  tactic  that  the  EPA  (Region  I)  and  the  MWRA  are  employing 
today  in  their  refusal  to  restore  to  Native  Americans  their  rights  and  witiidraw  from 
Deer  Island.  These  two  agencies  have  used  illegal,  unethicS  and  abusive  methods 
to  achieve  their  goal  of  constructing  the  world's  second  largest  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  granting  this  project  further  subsidies  will  only  encourage  and  embolden 
them  to  do  more  of  the  same. 

Furthermore,  it  will  give  false  hope  to  the  businesses  and  homeowners  of  Metro 
Boston.  The  United  States  Congress  cannot  afford  to  make  a  serious  dent  financially 
in  this  project  at  this  time,  even  if  the  poor  management,  grandiose  scale  and  social 
cost  in  Federal  government — Indian  relations  concerns  are  temporarily  put  aside 
(for  the  sake  of  argument),  but  even  if  the  Federal  Government  could  afford  it,  it 
should  not  be  subsidized  because  it  would  be  funding  an  unethical  abuse  of  the 
Muhheconneuk  people,  a  waste  of  tax  payers'  dollars  for  an  unnecessarily  grandiose 
project  and  it  could  potentially  bring  new  damage  to  the  environment.  'The  produc- 
tive step  in  which  your  subcommittee  could  help  the  economy  of  Metro  Boston  and 
surrounding  region  recover  is  to  reject  all  further  subsidies  and  urge  a  halt  to  the 
project.  A  halt  to  the  project  and  delay  in  the  court  order  would  not  only  provide 
the  opportunity  to  resolve  the  Native  American  and  environmental  concerns  that 
have  arisen  but  allow  for  a  roll  back  in  the  sewer  taxes.  This  subsequent  roll  back 
in  the  sewer  rates  would  help  spur  the  economy  of  Boston  in  the  business  and  real 
estate  sectors  and  among  property  owners  ana  expand  the  economy  to  be  able  to 
better  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  new  plans  when  the  other  concerns  and  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  straightened  out  in  the  future.  As  things  are  now,  the  oppres- 
sive burden  of  these  sewer  taxes  are  hurting  the  economy  in  Metro  Boston,  staling 
growth  and  providing  a  greater  and  greater  burden  on  an  already  hurt  and  shrink- 
ing pool  of  resources;  just  bad  financisd  management.  Moreover,  the  worsening  eco- 
nomic environment  leaves  Metro  Boston  and  potentially  all  of  New  England  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  during  the  economic  restructuring  of  the  1990s. 

As  subcommittee  Chairwoman,  you  are  being  asked  to  help  make  extremely  im- 
portant decisions  for  the  future  of  U.S.  Federal  Government  and  Indian  relations 
and  the  economic  and  environmental  health  of  a  vital  region  of  our  covmtry.  "The 
Muhheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Island  would  ask  you  to  ceu^^fully 
consider  all  the  implications  that  your  decisions  will  have. 

As  we  see  it,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  left  with  two  choices,  1)  continue  to  fund  a  poor- 
ly planned,  socially  disruptive  project,  one  that  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  which  will 
bring  about  a  questionable  environmental  outcome  and  implemented  by  an  agency 
known  for  its  habitual  dishonesty  and  abusive  tactics  with  no  end  in  sight  to  tiie 
eventual  cost  and  unless  it  receives  a  near  full  subsidy,  a  damaging  element  to  the 
local  economy,  2)  call  for  and  pass  legislation  that  will  help  put  a  heut  to  the  current 
project,  helping  give  immediate  substantial  tax  relief  to  help  spur  the  economic  re- 
covery and  encourage  the  total  and  constructive  solutions  to  social  and  environ- 
mental concerns  that  the  implementation  of  the  current  plan  has  brought  about. 
Taxpayer  rate  relief  is  essential  to  restoring  economic  health  to  Metro  Boston,  but 
the  Muhheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  urges  you  to  choose  to  help  provide  it  in 
a  way  that  takes  the  long  term  interest  of  our  country  in  view  and  in  a  way  tJiat 
will  help  grow  the  economy. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

A  Centralization  versus  decentralization 

The  (Region  I)  EPA  from  the  very  beginning  pushed  for  the  current  plan,  a  mas- 
sive, single  site  of  centralized  sewage  treatment  facilities,  to  be  (if  finished)  the 
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world's  second  lareest.  Obviously  meeting  space  requirements  for  such  massive  fa- 
cilities is  not  easily  obtainable  in  a  developed  area  such  as  Boston  and  this  was  a 
factor  in  selecting  Deer  Island. 

Yet  many  experts  today  agree  that  Boston  would  be  better  off  with  a  decentralized 
sewage  treatment  system.  Instead  of  one  massive  plant,  several  smaller  and  more 
modest  plants  could  be  built  instead.  Besides  resolving,  the  political,  social  and  legal 
concerns  raised  by  the  Native  American  Community,  other  benefits  include:  1)  better 
economic  management  of  the  construction  costs.  By  buOding  small  plants  one  by  one, 
the  costs  of  the  sewage  treatment  modernization  program  could  be  stretched  out 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  helping  the  local  and  national  economy  absorb  it  better, 
2)  serviceability  and  maintenance.  By  decentralizing  Metro  Boston's  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  the  plants  could  be  more  easily  serviced  and  maintained.  If  in  the  fu- 
ture there  was  a  problem  with  one  plant  or  it  suffered  damage  in  a  coastal  storm, 
the  entire  system  wouldn't  have  to  be  shut  down.  And  as  more  modem  sewage 
treatment  technology  became  available,  it  could  more  easily  be  put  on  line  and  inte- 
grated into  the  new  plans.  (A  proponent  of  decentralized  sewage  treatment  and 
other  innovations  is  Dr.  Susan  B.  Peterson,  President,  Ecological  Engineering  Asso- 
ciates (Marion,  MA),  who  will  be  giving  a  lecture  for  the  Conservation  Law  Founda- 
tion's Boston  Harbor  Clean-Up  lecture  series  on  June  8,  1993,  "Is  Deer  Island  Nec- 
essary?" 

B.  The  9  Mile  Outfall  Pipe 

Another  reason  Deer  Island  was  chosen  as  the  project  site  by  the  (Region  I)  EPA 
was  its  ability  to  serve  as  a  prime  location.  For  what  they  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  project,  a  9  mile  outfall  pipe  to  dump  the  treated  effluent  not  into  Boston 
Harbor  but  out  into  Massachusetts  Bav.  The  result  has  been  two  lawsuits  filed 
against  the  outfall  pipe  by  environmental  organizations  which  fear  that  the  pipe  will 
harm  endangered  species  and  would  "clean  up"  Boston  Harbor  by  dumping  Boston's 
sewage  efDuent  elsewhere.  The  organizations  filing  the  lawsuit  are  the  Cape  Cod- 
based  Bays'  Legal  Fund  and  Greenworld. 

C.  The  Sewage  Sludge  Dump  in  Walpole,  MA 

The  siting  of  a  sewage  sludge  dump  in  the  town  of  Walpole,  MA  by  the  MWRA 
has  met  stiff  local  resistance.  An  organization  was  formed,  the  Walpole  Citizen's  Ac- 
tion Committee,  to  help  show  the  MWRA  that  their  site  selection  process  was  faulty 
and  to  stop  the  siting  of  the  dump  there. 

The  MuJiheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Island  urges  you  and  the  sub- 
committee to  fully  investigate  the  concerns  that  we  have  raised  nere  as  you  consider 
subsidizing  this  project.  We  urge  you  to  allow  us  to  testify  at  the  May  21,  1993  hear- 
ing and  also  to  seek  testimony  fi-om  the  organizations  and  individuals  listed  below. 

Environmental 

Ecological  Engineering  Associates,  Marion,  MA.  Dr.  Susan  B.  Peterson,  President; 
Greenworld,  Smte  193,  510  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02215.  Max  Strahand; 
Stop  the  Outfall  Hpe  (STOP).  Mary  Loebig,  Co-Chair;  Bays'  Legal  Fund,  Cape  Cod. 
Wajme  Bergeron,  Chairman;  Walpole  Citizen's  Action  Committee,  Walpole,  MA.  Jo- 
anne Muti,  Chairwoman. 

Economic 

Association  of  Industries  of  Massachusetts.  Robert  Ruddock,  Environmental  and 
Energy  Director. 

Stop  This  Outrageous  Project  (STOP),  Donald  Jordan,  Chelsea,  MA  Alderman. 

The  Muhheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Island  does  not  agree  with  all 
the  positions  that  the  aforementioned  organizations  and  individuals  take  but  be- 
lieves it  is  in  the  interest  of  good  and  open  government  in  general  and  of  the  sub- 
committee in  particular,  to  allow  individuals  and  organizers  to  inform  the  sub- 
committee of  their  pointe  of  view  in  order  that  the  subcommittee  may  make  wise 
and  informed  decisions. 

In  conclusion  we  believe  that  after  a  careful  investigation  by  the  subcommittee 
of  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  that  it  is  in  the  best  long  term  interest  of 
the  countty  not  to  fiind  this  project  and  the  subcommittee  will  ultimately  concur 
with  the  Muhheconneuk  Intertribal  Committee  on  Deer  Island  on  how  to  correct  key 
aspects  to  this  project  and  to  bring  healing  and  not  more  distress  to  the  Native 
American  communities  of  this  country.  The  modernizing  of  Metro  Boston's  sewage 
treatment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  city's  infrastructure  and  meeting  its  environ- 
mental needs.  The  current  means,  however,  are  socially  insensitive  and  divisive  and 
economically  unbearable  and  must  be  abandoned.  To  offer  token  or  even  substantial 
financial  assistance,  as  you  are  being  asked  to  do,  will  not  resolve  the  fundamental 
flaws  of  this  project  and  will  interfere  in  the  process  of  corrective  measures  that 
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need  to  be  taken  to  straighten  the  project  out.  As  the  Boston  Globe  recently  edito- 
rialized on  May  4,  1993,  ^he  new  projects  (for)  sewer  bills  provide  an  opportvinity 
for  a  serious  reassessment  of  the  harbor  cleanup  project."  The  Muhheconneuk  Inter- 
tribal Committee  on  Deer  Island  hopes  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies  will  give  us  and  others  an  opportunity  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  that  badly  needed  reassesment. 
We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Statement  of  the  Prairie  Island  Tribal  Council 

Dear  Ms.  Chairwoman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  written  testi- 
mony to  the  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee.  The  Prairie  Island 
Tribal  Council  is  concerned  about  the  lack  of  management  and  infrastructure  re- 
garding environmental  programs  on  reservations  in  the  United  States.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  address  this  need,  the  Environmental  General  Assistance  program  has 
been  developed  to  provide  Tribes  with  the  opportunity  to  begin  to  develop  com- 
prehensive programs  to  protect  the  environment  and  public  health  on  reservations. 

The  brochure  explains  the  General  Assistance  program.  Funding  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $2.25  million  dollars  is  necessary  to  continue  this  successfiil  environ- 
mental program.  States  in  Region  5  receive  billions  of  dollars  to  fimd  environmental 
infrastructure,  and  the  Prairie  Island  Mdewakanton  Sioux  request  that  you  provide 
equiteble  funding  for  the  development  of  Tribal  environmental  infrastructiire. 

Thank  vou  again  for  your  attention  to  this  matter.  If  you  have  any  questions  after 
reading  tne  atteched  brochure,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

[Note:  The  brochure  referred  to  above,  follows  the  statement  of  the  Bois  Forte 
Reservation  Tribal  Council.] 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  This  concludes  the  hearing  and  the  sub- 
committee stands  in  recess  until  Thursday,  May  27,  when  we  will 
review  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

[Whereupon,  at  4  p.m.,  Friday,  May  21,  the  subcommittee  was 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  27.] 
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